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PREFACE. 


rpHE  first  of  the  following  essays  has  already  appeaved, 
J-  in  a  less  extended  form,  in  the  North  American  Eevietv, 
It  records  the  establisJimeiit  of  principles  of  which  the 
subsequent  development  is  traced  in  the  succeeding  essays. 
Throughout  the  whole  I  have  sought  rather  to  present 
facts  than  to  draw  inferences,  and  I  have  endeavored 
to  confine  myself  to  points  which  illustrate  the  temporal 
aspect  of  ecclesiastical  history,  showing  how  the  church 
in  meeting  the  successive  crises  of  its  career  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  absolute  theocratic  despotism  which  di- 
verted it  so  strangely  from  its  spiritual  functions. 

If  in  this  I  have  appeared  to  dwell  too  exclusively  on 
the  faults  and  wrong-doing  of  the  church,  it  has  arisen 
from  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  to 
humanity  and  to  civilization  by  the  organization  which  in 
all  ages  has  assumed  for  itself  the  monopoly  of  the 
heritage  of  Christ.  Tet  if  we  ask  what  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  the  world  if  that  organization  had  not 
succeeded  in  heai'ing  the  ark  of  Christianity  through  the 
wilderness  of  the  first  fifteen  centuries,  in  summing  up 
the  benefits  whicli  man  has  derived  through  the  ehnrch, 
we  mav  also  not  uiii'easoii;i,l)ly  iiiquii'e  how  much  greater 
1* 
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would  liave  been  our  iidviiiice  in  sill  lliiifc  renders  ns  worthy 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  had  that  church  always  been 
true  to  its  momentous  trust. 

Lactantius,  rejoicing  over  the  conversion  of  Constantiue, 
indulges  in  glowing  anticipations  of  the  approaching  re- 
generation of  mankind,  when  the  false  gods  shall  all  be 
overthrown,  and  He  aione  he  worshipped  whose  temples 
are  not  of  clay  or  of  stone,  bvit  are  men  fashioned  in  the 
image  of  their  Creator:  "If  God  alone  were  worshipped, 
then  should  wars  and  dissensions  he  no  more,  for  men 
would  fenow  that  they  are  all  children  of  the  same  Divine 
Father.  Eonnd  together  in  the  sacred  and  inviolable 
bonds  of  heavenly  truth,  they  would  no  more  plot  in  secret 
against  each  other,  when  they  should  know  the  punish- 
ments prepared  for  the  slayers  of  souls  by  an  omniscient 
God,  to  whom  all  hidden  evil  and  the  innermost  secrets  of 
their  hearts  are  revealed.  Fraud  and  rapine,  would  he  no 
more,  for  men  would  have  learned  of  God  to  be  content 
with  what  they  have,  and  to  seek  for  the  lasting  gifts  of 
heaven  rather  than  for  the  perishable  things  of  earth. 
Adultery  and  prostitution  would  cease  when  they  were 
taught  that  God  had  forbidden  disorderly  appetites ;  nor 
would  woman  be  forced  to  sell  her  virtue  for  a  wretched 
subsistence,  when  men  should  control  their  passions,  and 
charity  should  minister  to  all  the  wants  of  the  poor.  These 
evOs  would  vanish  from  the  earth  if  all  were  brought  unto 
the  law  of  God,  and  all  should  do  what  now  our  people 
jilone  are  found  to  do.  How  blessed  would  be  that  golden 
^ge  among  men  if  throughout  the  world  were  love  and 
kindness  and  peace  and  innocence  and  justice  and  tcm- 
pcriince  and  faitli  I     Tliero  would  then  be  no  iieod  of  mniiy 
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and  subtle  laws,  where  innocence  would  need  only  tho  one 
law  of  God.  Neither  prisons  nor  tlie  sword  of  the  judge 
would  be  wanted,  when  the  hearts  of  men,  glowing  with 
the  divine  precepts,  would  of  themselves  seek  the  works 
of  justice.  If  they  are  evil  now,  it  is  through  ignorance 
of  right  and  truth.'" 

Read  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries  crowded  with 
crime  and  misery,  these  glowing  day-dreams  of  a  Christian 
who  looked  for  their  speedy  realization  may  excite  the 
sneer  of  the  cynic  or  the  smile  of  the  unbeliever;  but  no 
one  who  feels  the  sublime  beanty  and  truth  of  the  precepts 
of  Christ  can  fail  to  mark  with  sorrow  the  immeasurable 
distance  which  has  ever  separated  Christendom  from  the 
ideal  of  its  aspirations.  That  our  imperfect  nature  should 
be  able  to  attain  this  ideal  is  of  course  impossible,  but  that 
we  should  still  be  so  hopelessly  afar  from  it  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  attributed  to  that  organization  which  as- 
sumed to  be  gifted  with  supernatural  powers  as  the  direct 
representative  of  Christ,  and  in  His  name  sought  and 
obtained  complete  authority  over  the  souls  and  consciences 
of  men.  Had  it  been  true  to  the  law  which  it  professed  to 
administer;  had  it  spurned  the  vulgar  ambitions  of  power 
and  wealth,  and  had  it  taught  by  precept  and  example  the 
evangel  of  love,  Christendom  would  not  now,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  after  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer,  be  groping 
as  blindly  as  ever  over  the  yet  insoluble  problems  of 
existence. 

PiiiLADET-rniA,  Novcmbur,  ISliO. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  EMJ'IUE. 

WHEN  Coiiafcantineembraced  Christianity, notiiing  was 
flirther  from  his.  intention  than  to  abandon  to  the 
Church  any  portion  of  his  imperial  prerogative.  He  could 
not,  it  is  true,  be  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of  his  new  religion, 
but  it  mattered  little  whether  he  personally  performed  the 
saered  rites  so  long  as  he  retained  supreme  control  over 
those  who  were  privileged  to  do  so.  By  the  organic  law  of 
the  Empire,  the  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
were  all  equally  at  the  mercy  of  the  monarch,  whose  powers 
were  only  limited  by  bis  own  sense  of  prudence  and  justice, 
and  against  whom  the  only  remedy  was  assassination  or 
revolntion.' 

The  church  formed  uo  exception  to  this  universal  sub- 
ordination, and  fully  acquiesced  in  its  condition.  Its  faith 
and  discipline,  its  internal  policy  and  its  external  privi- 
leges, were  all  subjected  to  the  supremacy  of  the  imperial 
power.  Even  when  it  gathered  together  in  its  most 
august  and  authoritative  assemblies,  the  presumed  inspi- 

'  Even  in  the  siilh  century,  Justinian  asserts  ttutoeraoy  to  be  the  funda- 
mental conatitntion  of  the  empire.  '■  Bed  et  qnod  prinoipi  plaouit,  legis 
liabet  vigorem,  cum,  lege  regia,  qaie  ile  ejua  imperio  Irit.i  est,  pupulus  ei  ot 
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ration  of  tlie  Holy  Gkost  afforded  it  no  exemption  from 
this  domination.  Tiie  confirmation  of  the  sovereign  was 
requisite  to  confer  validity  on  the  canons  of  General 
Councils,  noi'  was  that  consent  liy  any  means  given  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Thus  we  find  Constantins  vetoing  a 
portion  of  the  canons  of  the  synod  of  Himini  in  360/ 
and,  the  acknowledgment  of  this  subordination  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  council  of  Tyre,  during  the  heat  of  the 
Ariau  controversy,  in  335,  when  the  Catholic  bishops  ap- 
pealed to  Count  Dionysius,  the  imperial  commissioner, 
aeking  him  to  reserve  the  questions  discussed  for  the 
decision  of  Constantine,  whose  prerogative  it  was  to  legis- 
late for  the  church  and  its  members."  How  complete  was 
the  control  thus  centred  in  the  person  of  the  emperor  is 
manifest  in  the  rescript  of  Theodosiua  II.  and  Valentinian 
III.  respecting  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  marked  the 
opening  of  the  council  of  Ephesns  in  431,  under  the  lead 
of  St.  Cyril.  The  tumultuous  conduct  of  the  holy  fathers 
is  rebuked,  and  the  intention  is  expressed  of  sending  an 
officer  of  the  palace  to  review  the  proceedings,  and  to  set 
aside  what  may  prove  to  be  improper,  while  none  of  the 
bishops  are  to  leave  Ephesus,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  home  or  of  visiting  the  court,  under  pain  of  the  im- 
perial displeasure.'  In  fact,  the  business  of  general  councils 
was  regulated  by  imperial  commissioners,  who  were  laymen, 
and  when  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  had  sat  from 
the  8th  to  the  30th  of  October,  we  find  these  officials  in- 
forming the  assembled  prelates  that  the  work  in  hand  must 
be  hurried  to  completion,  as  grave  affairs  of  state  required 
theii-  presence  elsewhere,  and  they  could  not  devote  more 
time  to  the  church.*  Of  course,  under  these  conditions,  all 
general  synods  were  convened  by  the  authority  and  in  the 


'  Concil.  Chalootl.  Act.  XII.    (Iljia.  II.  550.) 
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f  til        vereigii ;'  aiid  the  pretensions  of  the  Iloman 
t        1     m    authority  in  convoljmg  and  presiding  over 
*^       b  d         ere  too  late  in  their  origin  and  too  fraudu- 
1  nt  m  th       p  -oof  to  merit  extended  examination.    The 
1    t  f   Nicaia— "won  debere  prseter  sonteiitiam 

P  m  n  Ep  opi  concilia  celebrari"— might  be  alleged 
n  th  a  th  ty  of  endless  texts  drawn  from  the  False 
D  t  1  but  no  more  snbstantial  proof  could  be  adduced 
t  Hj  1  t ,'  and  if  the  representative  of  Leo  I.,  Pas- 
chasinue,  Bishop  of  Lilybceum,  had  the  honor  of  presiding 
nominally  over  the.  council  of  Chalcedon,  it  was  not  in 
virtue  of  any  recognized  prerogative,  but  because  the 
pope  had  artfully  requested  it  of  the  Emperor  Marcian  on 
the  ground  that,  as  Paschasinus  had  not  been  personally 
involved  in  the  quarrels  connected  with  the  Eutychian 
heresy,  his  appointment  would  be  unexceptionable.'  How 
little  this  presidency  amounted  to  was  shown  when  Euse- 
biuB  of  Dorylffium  appealed  in  the  council  from  the  con- 
demnation inflicted  on  bim  by  the  Robber  Synod  of 
Ephesus,  and  addressed  his  prayer,  not  to  the  council,  hut 
to  the  emperor,  whose  special  attribute  he  asserted  to  be 
tlie  protection  of  ecclesiastics  from  injustice,* 

That  the  sovereign  should  intervene  authoritatively  in 
ecclesiastical  disputes  was  therefore  a  matter  of  course. 
When,  for  instance,  the  apostolic  see  of  Antioch  was 
claimed  by  two  rival  bishops,  St.  Meletius  and  Paulinus, 
and  a  synod  was  held  in  STl  to  decide  between  their 
pretensions,  it  was  Sapor,  the  imperial  representative,  to 

'  For  «18  proof  of  this,  with  raspeot  to  the  flrst  fonr  general  oonHoils— 
Nioiea,  CoHstimtinoplB,  Ephesus,  and  Chaloedon— aee  Hardouin  T  I  on 
345,807,  1364;  T.  II.  p.  54,  '     "    '  '^''' 

'P8eado.JnliiEpiBt.2i  Pseudo-Mareelli  Epist.  1;  Psen do-Dam nsi  E pi st 
4,  c»p.  3,-Paeudo-Pelagli  IL  Epiat. ;  Capitular.  Lib.  vi.  Gap.  381.— Tho 
argumant  infiivor  of  the  prerogativo  may  be  fonnti  briefly  stated  in  Cabassut'a 
Sjnopais  ConoiT,  sub.  Oonoil.  Chnload, 

'  Leon.  PP.  I.  Epist.  fi9  (Ed.  Ballerin). 

'  Coiicil.  Chaloed.  Act.  I.    (Hordain.  11.  70.] 
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■wlioio  botli  parties  appealed,  and  who  approved  find  en- 
forced the  ext.raordina!-y  proposition  of  Meletips  whicli 
gave  two  concuvrent  patriarchs  to  the  church  of  the  East/ 
So  when,  a  few  yeai-e  earlier,  the  contested  election  of 
Damaaus  and  TJreinna  filled  the  streets  of  Rome  with  car- 
nage, the  disgracefnl  strife  was  only  put  an  end  to  by  the 
Prefect  Masimin,  who  pronounced  in  favor  of  Damasne  and 
inflicted  severe  punishment  on  both  the  lay  and  clerical 
adherents  of  his  rival."  About  fifty  years  later,  when  a 
similar  disgraceful  quarrel  arose  between  Eulaliiis  and 
Boniface  I.,  the  decision  was  referred  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  the  miserable  shadow  of  an  emperor — Honorins — who 
appointed  a  vicar  to  act  aa  temporary  bishop  of  Rome 
during  his  examination  of  the  matter,  and,  after  settling 
it  in  favor  of  Boniface,  issued  an  edict  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  scenes  so  unchristian,  by  providing  that  if  two 
candidates  should  be  consecrated,  both  should  be  driven 
from  the  city.' 

The  most  imequivocal  evidence  of  the  imperial  autocracy, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  legislation  of  the  period. 
The  laws  of  the  Christian  emperors,  from  Constantine  to 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  manifest  the  absolute  subordination 
of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  authority.  The  minntiie 
of  church  government,  the  relations  of  the  clergy  among 
themselves  and  to  the  state,  their  duties,  their  morals,  and 
their  actions,  monastic  regulations,  the  suppression  of 
heresies — all  the  details,  in  fact,  of  ecclesiastical  life,  in- 
ternal and  external,  are  prescribed  with  the  assurance  of 
unquestioned  power,  and  with  a  care  which  shows  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  imperial  attention  was  devoted  to 
the  management  of  the  church. 

"Under  this  despotic  authority,  the  loftiest  prelates  were 
but  subjects,  whose  first  duty  was  obedieuce,  and  a  long 
succession  of  feeble  and  woi-thless  Cffisars  was  requisite  be- 

■  Theodoreti  Hist.  Eodea.  Lih.  v.  onp.  3. 

=  Soorjit,  Hist.  Eocles.  Lib.  iv.  cap,  29. 

"  Goldast.  Const.  Imp.  T.  III.  pp.  587-a2.— Hartliiin.  I.  133R. 
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foro  llie  able  and  vigorous  men  who  occupied  the  Wsliopric 
of  Rome  could  begin  to  emancipate  themselves  ffom  the 
traditions  of  imperial  authority.  The  persecution  of  Li- 
berius  by  Coustantius,  for  his  bold  adherence  to  the  Atha- 
]iasian  creed  under  Arian  preponderance,  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  exceptional,  since  it  was  the  work  of  an  A  rian ; 
but  no  such  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  council  of  Rome 
in  318,  when,  under  the  lead  of  St.  Ambrose,  it  petitioned 
the  Enii>erov  Gratian,  as  a  favor,  that  the  Roman  bishop, 
when  accused,  might  always  be  tried  by  the  imperial  coun- 
cil, and  urged,  as  a  precedent  of  binding  force,  the  trial 
and  acquittal  of  Sylvester  I.  by  Constantine,^ 

With  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  church  made 
some  feeble  efforts  to  assei-t  ita  independence.  Thus 
Odoacer,  king  of  the  Hei'uli,  enacted  a  law  forbidding  the 
alienation  of  church  property.  Great  as  was  this  favor, 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  act  of  a  layman  rankled  in  the 
ecclesiastical  mind,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  Barbarian 
king,  the  Roman  synod  of  502  pronounced  it  null  and  void 
on  the  ground  that  no  layman  had  a  right  to  interfere  with 
tlie  affairs  of  the  church.*  The  absurdity  of  this  protest 
was  manifest,  for  four  years  earlier,  when  Symmachus  and 
Laurence  contested  each  other's  claims  to  the  pontifical 
throne,Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  had  intervened  with  all  the 
authority  of  old,  though,  as  an  Arian,  he  was  little  better 
than  a  pagan  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox.  He  elevated 
Symmachus  to  the  papacy,  and  gratified  with  a  bishopric 
the  defeated  aspirant;  and  then,  assembling  a  council,  he 
caused  the  adoption  of  a  canon  designed  to  restrain  the 
criminal  ambition  which  brought  so  much  dishonor  on  the 
Christian  name,'^     When,  moreover,  a  synod  was  convened 

'  Bpist.  Coneil.  Roman,  ad  Impp.    (Harduin.  I.  842.) 

=  Sjnod,  Komnn.  IV,  ann,  5(12,  o.  3. 

'  Synod.  Ro.nnn.  T.  .inn.  i'J8.—Cl  Athalar.  Coiist,  10.    (Goldnst.  III.  95, 
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in  501  to  consider  certain  accusations  against  Symmachns, 
it  was  done  in  the  name  and  by  tlie  autliority  of  Theodoric, 
and  when  the  assembled  bishops  demurred  to  sitting  in 
judgment  on  their  superior,  Theodoric  reassnred  them  by 
stating  that  Sjmmachns  liad  requested  him  to  convolie 
them  for  that  purpose,  thus  showing  that  the  pope  recog- 
nized the  power  as  belonging  to  the  king  and  not  to  him- 
self. Yet  the  appointment  by  Theodoric  of  an  ecolesiastic 
as  "visitor,"  with  authority  to  reform  the  disorders  of  the 
Koman  church,  was  objected  to  by  the  synod  as  subversive 
of  discipline ;  and  the  indignation  which  could  not  be  grati- 
fied on  the  king  was  freely  poured  forth  on  the  unfortunate 
visitor,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  had  doubtless 
earned  the  ill-will  of  influential  prelates.' 

Tlie  futility  of  these  pretensions  was  shown  when  Theo- 
doric sent  Pope  John  I.  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Justin,  and,  being  dissatisfied  with  his  performance  of  its 
duties,  on  his  return  tbrew  him  in  prison,  where,  by  oppor* 
tunely  dying,  he  won  the  honors  of  martyrdom.^  Thenext 
Ostrogothic  monarch,  Athalaric,  was  no  less  absolute  in  his 
control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Among  his  constitutions 
is  one,  addressed  to  John  II.,  respecting  the  simony  preva- 
lent in  episcopal  and  papal  elections,  in  which,  under  a 
thin  veil  of  courtesj ,  he  regulates  these  tender  points  of 
discipline  in  a  manner  sufiiuently  imperious  to  show  that 
the  pope  was  his  suliject  as  completely  as  any  other  digr 
nitary,  and  that  his  juu&diction  over  the  church  was  as 
unquestioned  as  o\  er  the  state  ' 

Whether  the  lojol  powei  was  wielded  by  the  heretic  or 
the  orthodox  made  little  difl'erence.  The  kingdom  of  Italy, 
which,  under  the  genius  of  Theodoric,  had  for  a  brief  space 

'  Synod.  Eoman.  III.  ann.  501. 
.  '  AnnstM.  Bibliotli.  No.  65.— Cf,  Mnrtjro^  Romnn.  Mail  27.~Th8  nsser, 
tinn  that  John  perlelied  under  the  perseouthig  zeal  of  the  Arlitns  oomes  nith 
an  ill  grao6  from  those  who  for  thirty  years  had  enjojed  tho  toletntion  qf 
Theodorio— a  toleration  of  which  Allans  nioue  wei'e  ciipibla. 

"  OiiEsiodoi'.  Vftriii!'.  LiL.  ts.  cm.  15, 
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rivallfid  the  civilization  of  former  agea,  soon  became  the 
battle-field  on  which  Gfoth  and  Greek  and  Lombard  by  turns 
exercised  a  precarious  dominion.  "When  the  victorious 
lieutenants  of  Justinian  overthrew  the  Gothic  dynasty,  the 
popes  were  transferred  anew  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  em- 
perors, and  the  nnlucky  occupant  of  the  pontifical  throne 
during  the  revolution  was  the  sport  of  both  parties.  Sil- 
verius,  who  had  bribed  the  Arian  Theodatus  to  force  him  on 
the  unwilling  Romans,  redeemed  his  character  by  refusing 
to  obey  the  commands  of  the  orthodox  Justinian  with  re- 
gard to  the  Patriarch  Anthemius  of  Constantinople.  His 
apocrisarius,  or  agent,  at  the  imperial  court,  Vigilins,  con- 
spired with  the  Empress  Theodora  for  his  removal.  A 
charge  of  treason  was  readily  fabricated,  under  color  of 
which  Silverius  was  deposed  and  exiled  by  Belisarius ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of  his  installation,  was 
duly  canonized  as  a  martyr.' 

Theodora  fulfilled  her  bargain  with  Vigilius,  who  was 
duly  installed  in  the  pontifical  chair  by  Belisarius,  but  he 
was  no  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessor.  The  throne 
which  he  had  gained  by  apostasy,  simony,  and  false  wit- 
ness, he  was  obliged  to  secure  by  murder ;  and  though  he 
endeavored  to  elude  the  payment  in  gold  and  heresy 
which  he  had  pledged,  he  was  not  allowed  to  escape  by 
his  imperial  masters.  In  544  the  fulfilment  of  his  written 
promise  was  exacted  of  him,  and  on  his  refusal,  he  was 
summoned  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  subjected  by 
jDstinian  to  the  depth  of  humiliation.  Whether  it  was  for 
his  contumacy  with  regard  to  the  Three  Chapters,  or  for 
the  crimes  alleged  against  him  by  the  Romans,  is  of  little 
moment ;  and  if  his  persecution  was  due  to  the  vindictive- 
ness  of  the  empress,  the  degradation  was  the  more  bitter, 
as  inflicted  by  a  courtesan  on  the  successor  of  St.  Peter." 

'  Annstne.  Biblioth.  No.  (50. 

'  Ejnsd.  No.  61— Victor.  Tiiiiciieiis.  Chron.  iinn,  542-44.— Lib er.it.  Era- 
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Perhaps  Uie  moat  impoi'liiut  feature  of  liia  career  is  Uie 
contradiction  wliicii  it  affords  to  tUe  pretension  that  the 
concurrence  of  a  pope,  either  in  person  or  by  legate,  has 
always  been  requisite  to  the  validity  of  an  CEcnmenic  coun- 
cil. The  Fiftli  General  Synod  was  held  in  Constantinople 
in  563,  to  condemn  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia  and  the  Three 
Chapters.  Yigiliua  was  then  in  tbe  imperial  city,  and  had 
assented  to  the  assembling  of  the  council,  but,  after  many 
tergiversations,  ho  declined  to  be  present,  and  refused  to 
join  in  the  condemnation  of  Theodore.  The  council,  after 
spending  a  day  or  two  in  urging  his  presence,  proceeded  to 
business  without  him.  The  lioly  fathers  not  only  anatlie- 
matized  Theodore,  but  also  all  those  who  should  refuse  to 
join  in  the  acatliema ;  his  defenders  were  stigmatized  as 
Jews,  and  his  followers  as  pagans.'  They  registered  a 
decree  of  Justinian  ordering  the  removal  from  the  diptychs 
of  the  name  of  Vigilins,  thus  excommunicating  him,'  and 
the  canons  were  issued  in  the  name  of  Eatyehius,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  This  was  so  thoroughly  at  variance 
with  the  claims  of  spiritual  leadership  which  Rome  was 
now  beginning  to  assert,  that  the  West  hesitated  at  first 
to  receive  the  proceedings  of  the  council  as  the  unques- 
tioned inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  it  yielded  ere 
long,  and  placed  the  assembly  in  the  same  rank  with  those 
of  Nicaia  and  Chalcedon." 

Even  the  vigor  of  Gregory  the  Great  did  not  venture  to 
question  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal  power.  When  the 
Emperor  Maurice  in  593  issued  an  edict  reviving  the  old 
laws  which  prohibited  the  reception  of  soldiers  in  monas- 
teries, Gregory  felt  acutely  the  blow  thus  dealt  at  the  invio- 
lability of  the  monastic  vow,  but  the  timid  remonstrance 
which  lie  uttered  showed  how  implicit  was  tlie  obedience 
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to  wliiuh  ill!  w!is  Louiici.  "What  am  I,"  he  exclaimed,  "but 
a  worm  and  dust,  thus  to  speak  to  my  masters  ?  .  .  .  I  have 
done  what  was  my  duty  in  every  particular ;  I  have  obeyed 
the  emperor,  and  have  not  hushed  in  silence  what  I  felt  to 
be  due  to  Godl'" 

The  subordination  of  the  papacy  to  the  Eastem  Empire 
(luring  this  period  is  fuither  shown  by  the  necessity  im- 
posed on  the  popes  of  keeping  a  resident  agent,  or  apoori 
sarius,  at  Constantinople,  thus  placing  them  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  patriarchs  of  the  Ea?t,  whose  sulijection  has 
never  been  questioned.  By  a  law  of  Justinian,  bisliops 
were  required  to  keep  these  apocrisarii  at  the  i-esidence  of 
their  metropolitan,  and  metropolitans  with  their  patiiarchs.^ 
Agapet,  who  ascended  the  pontifical  throne  in  635,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  pontiff  subjected  to  this  regulation, 
which  could  hardly  but  be  regarded  as  an  humiliation.' 
I'he  emperors,  moreover,  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
of  confirming  the  election  of  the  popes,  and  thus,  in  most 
instances,  had  practically  the  power  of  appointment.  In 
fact,  the  election  itself,  under  such  circumstances,  was 
probably  as  idle  a  form  as  that  of  the  Merovingian  bishops ; 
and  the  number  of  apocrisarii  who  attained  the  papal  throne 
— Pelagius  I,,  Gregory  the  Great,  Sabinian,  Boniface  III., 
Martm  I.,  &e. — shows  how  well  were  undei-stood  the  op- 
portunities which  that  position  conferred  of  obtaining  the 
imperial  favor. 

When  Justinian  concluded  to  provide  a  successor  for 
Vigilins  without  awaiting  hie  death,  the  application  of  the 
Romans  for  Pelagius  I.  indicates  that  his  appointment  was 
virtually  in  tlie  hands  of  the  emperor;*  especially  as  an 
expression  of  Victor  Tuneneusis  warrants  the  belief  that 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  this  splendid  prize  converted  Pe- 
lagius from  a  stern  supporter  of  the  Three  Chapters  into 

'  Oregor,  PP.  I,  Lib,  m.  Epist.  65.  "  HoveH.  133,  flap   26. 
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a  courtly  impngiier  of  their  orthodoxy.'  The  same  power 
is  confessed  when  Gregory  the  Great  desired  to  avoid  the 
burden  of  the  papacy,  and,  to  accomplish  his  object,  secretly 
entreated  the  Emperor  Maurice  to  refuse  his  confirmation 
of  the  election.' 

During  this  disastrous  reunion  of  Italy  with  the  Empire 
the  interminable  Monotlielite  controversy  followed  close 
upon  the  Mouophyaite  heresy,  and  lent  its  powerful  aid  in 
embittering  the  relations  between  Rome  and  Constantino- 
ple. Among  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  the  Ctesars  had 
always  been  assumed  the  right  of  dictating  to  the  church  its 
form  of  belief;  and,  whether  the  reigning  conscience  were 
orthodox  or  Arian,  Entychian  or  Monothelite,  efficacious 
means  were  always  found  of  enforcing  conformity  on  the 
part  of  the  hierarchy.  The  Western  Emperors,  for  the  moat 
part,  had  troubled  themselves  but  little  with  the  subtleties 
of  tlieological  speculation,  and  the  Arian  Goths  had  tole- 
rantly respected  the  established  worship  of  Rome,  so 
that  the  popes,  as  the  primates  of  Latin  Christianity,  had 
gradually  come  to  consider  themselves  as  the  guardians  of 
orthodoxy.  When  Italy,  therefore,  found  herself  under 
tlie  despotic  rule  of  the  successors  of  Justinian,  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Holy  See,  as  the  arbiter  of  Christian  doctrine, 
led  to  long  and  intricate  quarrels.  It  would  be  unnecessary 
here  to  enter  into  these  dreary  details;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  sovereign,  when  it  could  not 
enforce  an  unworthy  submission,  had  no  hesitation  in 
inflicting  exemplary  chastisement,  as  Martin  I.  experi- 
enced when  in  655  he  ended  his  days  in  exile  for  anathema- 
tizing the  Type  by  which  Oonstans  11.  endeavored  to  end 
tlie  Monothelite  controversy— and  this  in  spite  of  the 
miracle  which  had  protected  the  Holy  Father  from  the  first 
unhallowed  attempt  upon  his  person.'     Yet  at  the  same 

'  VioUr.  Tnnerena,  Chron.  nnD.  668. 

=  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  FrniiQ.  Lib.  x.  ofip.  1. 

"  Anasta-1.  RLWiuth.  Nd.  70. 
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tiiiiB  the  immense  extension  of  cedes iaaticiil  prerogative 
accruing  to  tlie  papacy  from  tiie  ceaseless  wrangling^s  of 
tile  East  ia  shown  by  the  act  of  tlie  same  Martin  I.,  when 
in  fi49  he  appointed  John  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  apostolic 
Ticar  over  the  dioceses  of  Antioch  and  Jernsalem,  with 
power  to  consecrate  bishops  and  ordain  priests  throughout 
those  extensive  regions,  at  that  time  devastated  by  the 
conquests  of  the  Saracens,' 

If  the  next  Emperor,  Constantine  Pogonatus,  remitted 
to  the  popes  the  payment  previously  exacted  of  them  on 
their  installation  by  the  emperors,  he  was  careful  to  retain 
the  right  of  conflrming  their  election,'  The  diminishing 
power  of  Constantinople,  however,  was  manifest  in  the 
failure  of  Justinian  II.,  when  he  endeavored  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  grandfather  and  to  punish  Pope  Sergius  for 
his  contumacy  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  the  Quinisext  in 
Trullo;  and  Sergius  enjoyed  the  rare  and  holy  triumph  of 
rescuing  his  intended  captor,  Zacharius  the  Protospatharius, 
from  the  enraged  Italian  soldiery.^ 

As  the  power  of  Greece  declined  in  the  West,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Apostolic  See  was  making  steady  progress. 
The  Greeks  were  foreign  masters,  exercising  an  odious  des- 
potism, and  nuable  to  defend  Italy  from  the  constantly 
widening  ravages  of  the  Lombards.  Between  the  Greek 
and  the  Barbarian,  almost  equally  hateful,  stood  the 
popes,  the  sole  representatives  of  nationality,  the  sole  do- 
fenders  against  tyranny.  As  the  one  permanent  institu- 
tion amid  incessant  change,  the  papacy  was  the  only  centre 
around  which  a  national  spirit  could  rally;  and  the 
increase  of  its  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  authority 
might  well  appear  to  be  the  oidy  feasible  remedy  for  the 
pervading  and  increasing  anarchy.     This  conviction  was 

'  MartiH,  PP.  I.  Bpisfc.  5.  "  Aiiuetas.  Eiblioth.  tfo.  81. 
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doubtless  strengthened  by  the  rule  of  celibacy  which 
reudcred  it  impossible  for  any  occupant  of  the  Holy  See 
to  found  a  dynasty ;  and  the  quasi-elective  nature  of  the 
office  which  made  the  popes  in  some  sort  representatives  of 
the  popular  feelings,  strengthened  them  in  their  struggles 
for  common  interests,  and  diminished  the  jealousy  with 
which  a  new  line  of  hereditary  rulers  might  have  been 
regarded. 

Thus  the  time  at  length  came  for  a  formal  declaration  of 
independence,  and  under  such  leadership  independence 
meant  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  occasion  was  well 
chosen,  and  the  leader  was  not  wanting.  When  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  in  his  iconoclastic  zeal,  decreed  that  image-wor- 
ship should  cease  throughout  the  empire,  the  obedience 
which  after  some  trouble  he  enforced  in  the  East  was  re- 
fused him  in  the  West.  Less  accustomed  than  the  G-reeks 
to  mould  their  religious  beliefs  on  those  of  the  Offisar,  the 
Italians  clung  to  tlieir  venerated  symbols  and  effigies,  and 
Gregory  II.  as  their  chief  boldly  confronted  the  sacrilegious 
emperor.  Times  had  changed,  he  boasted,  since  Martin  I. 
tamely  surrendered  himself  to  the  heretical  Constans.  All 
the  West  now  looked  upon  St.  Peter  as  an  earthly  deity, 
and  was  united  in  abhorrence  of  the  wicked  sacrilege  per- 
petrated throughout  the  East.  If  attempts  were  made 
npon  his  person,  at  four  and  twenty  stadia  from  Rome  he 
would  find  himself  in  safety,  where  the  emperor  might  as 
well  pursue  the  wind.'  The  open  defiance  of  this  address 
was  not  calculated  to  render  agreeable  the  refusal  of  obedi- 
ence, and  Leo  threatened  to  break  down  his  rebellious  spirit 
bj'  force,  to  which  Gregory  responded  with  fiery  audacity, 
for  the  crime  of  the  Isaurian  could  be  fitly  met  only  with 
the  most  awful  anathema  in  the  ecclesiastical  armory — 
"  Tyrannically  you  persecute  us  with  the  sword  and  arm 
of  flesh.     Kakcd    and    unarmed,   guarded   by   no  Ciirthly 

'  Gregof.  pp.  II.  Bpiit,  12. 
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armies,  wo  invoke  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Christ  on  liigh,  lesider 
of  the  heavenly  viitnes,  to  sencl  unto  yon  a  devil,  even  as 
eaith  the  Apostle,  To  deliver  such  an  one  unto  Satan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved.'" 
After  this  there  was  little  prospect  of  accommodation,  and 
at  length  the  fleets  and  ai-mies  of  the  insulted  monarch 
sought  to  reduce  the  incipient  rebeUion.  Though  Gregory 
had  proudly  asserted  that  his  sole  reliance  was  in  Cfod,  he 
did  not,  -when  the  persecution  came,  neglect  the  fleshly  arm. 
Charles  Martel  was  too  busy  in  consolidating  bis  powei 
and  making  head  against  the  Saracenic  invasions  to  heed 
the  appeal  for  assistance ;  but  the  Lombards  declared  for 
Rome,  and  when  they  in  turn  stood  aloof  a  tempest  shat- 
tered the  forces  of  Leo,  and  tlie  orthodox  Latins  were 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  peaceful  satisfaction  of  excommuni- 
cafcing  the  heretical  Isaurian  and  his  obsequious  hierarchy. 
It  is  trae  that  their  orthodoxy  cost  them  the  separation  of 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  were  not  fully  recovered 
from  the  Greeks  until  the  foundation  of  the  Norman  king- 
dom of  Naples,  some  three  centuries  and  a  half  later. 

The  breach  was  evidently  complete,  and  when  a  restora- 
tion of  images  rendered  a  reconciliation  possible,  the  popes 
no  longer  looked  to  the  East  for  theii-  sovereigns.  By  a 
happy  stroke  of  audacious  policy,  Gregory  had  thus  availed 
himself  of  a  strong  popular  feeling  to  present  himself  as 
the  leader  of  Italy  against  tbe  domination  of  Constantino- 
ple. In  searching  for  allies,  his  keen  eye  had  discerned 
the  rise  of  a  new  power  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  and  the 
cherished  scheme  of  Rome  thenceforth  was  to  link  tbe  for- 
tunes of  St.  Peter  with  those  of  the  family  of  Pepin.^ 

'  Qregor.  PP.  II.  Rpist,  13. 


"  It  is  not  a  little  singular  tliat  those  to  whom  Gregory  appealed 
for  protection  against  the  Eastern  Iconoclasts,  antl  hy  wIioku  iiiUn- 
ence  the  J,iiliH  cliiircli  was  siippdited  during  the  quarrel,  wcrK  fiilly 
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US  lieretical  in  principle  aa  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  Constanline  Co- 
pronymuB,  tliough  not  animated  with  tlie  peraecnticg  zeal  wMdi  led 
the  latter  to  enforce  their  tenets  with  such  unrelenting  ferocity.  As 
early  as  the  year  806  the  council  of  Elvira  in  Spain,  tad  forbidden 
that  churches  should  be  ornamented  witb  paintingB,  or  that  objects 
of  adoration  should  he  depicted  on  the  walls, '  At  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century,  Serenus,  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  destroyed  the 
images  in  the  ohnrehes  to  prevent  their  adoration,  whereupon,  many 
of  Lis  flock  Tvithdrew  from  his  communion.  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
003,  addressed  him,  approving  of  liis motives  but  stiongly  condemn- 
ing his  acts,  on  the  ground  that  pictures  and  images  were  placed  in 
churches  not  for  adoration  but  simply  to  instruct  the  ignorant  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  as  a  convenient  substitute  for  -writing,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  should  not  be  removed.'  The  Synod  of  Gen- 
ially, held  by  Pepin  le  Bref  in  707,  while  allowing  pictures  and 
Statues  to  remain  as  harmless  ornaments  in  chnrches,  declared  that 
they  should  not  be  objects  of  any  parUcular  respect  or  veneration.' 
Nor  was  this  merely  a  temporary  a^ertion  of  independence,  for 
three  hundred  bishops  in  the  council  of  Frankfort,  held  by  Charle- 
magne in  704,  rejected  with  contemptuous  unanimity  tJie  canons  of 
the  second  general  council  of  Nicsea ;'  and  Charlemagne  himself 
lent  his  all-powerful  name  to  an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  Roman 
teachings  oa  the  subject,  in  the  Caroline  Books,  ■where  he  stigma- 
tized the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  council  as  crazy,  and  his  only  con- 
cession was  that  he  would  not  permit  the  wanton  destruction  of 
imagea.5  As  tiiia  council  of  Nicsea  had  been  held  for  the  purpose 
ofrecondliiigtlie  Eastern  churches  with  Rome,  as  it  was  received 
as  cecumenic  and  its  acts  had  been  formally  approved  by  Pope 
Adrian,  this  was  rank  heresy.  With  all  his  aggressive  energy, 
however,  Adrian  had  sufilcient  discretion  to  gloss  over  this  spiritual 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  his  benefactor,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much, 
and  to  whom  he  hoped  to  owe  more,  and  he,  therefore,  contented 
himself  with  a  doctrinal  refutation  of  liis  patron's  errors."  Bo  de- 
termined was  the  resistance  of  the  "Western  churches  that  when  tlie 
refoi-matory  zeal  of  Claudius,  Bisliop  of  Turin,  led  him  to  abolish 

■  Conoil.  Eliberitaa.  aon.  305,  nan.  36. 

'  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Regiat.  Lib.  xi.  Epist.  13. 

'  Goldast.  Oonrt.  Imp.  I.  18— Cf.  Hnrduin.  III.  2012. 

'  Hartiheim  Oonoil.  Gecman.  I.  324— Goldust,  op.  oit.  I.  18. 

'  Goldnst.  I.  23-144.     Migne's  Patrolog.  T,  98,  pp.  841,  sqq. 

'  IIa<lri;iH!  PP.  I.  ad  Carulum  BlJist.  (llarduin,  IV.  773). 
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all  tlic  images  in  Lis  diocese,  in  spite  of  tlie  iiij unctions  of  CJiorlc- 
magne,  lie  was  exposed  to  notliing  more  formidable  tliau  Oie  dreary 
polemics  of  Tieittmir  and  Dungal."  St.  Agobard,  of  Lyons,  wlio 
was  anperior  to  so  many  of  the  BupersUUona  of  his  time,  was  not 
disposed  to  allow  them  even  as  omaraenta ;'  irliile  the  council  of 
Paris,  'm  835,  reaffirmed  the  doctrines  of  the  synod  of  Frankfort.' 

Louis  le  Dfibonniure  endeavored  to  hriiig  about  an  accoi'd  on  the 
suliject,  and  in  sending  to  Rome  two  hisliops  with  the  proceedings 
of  tlie  Paris  council  he  had  no  scruple  in  expressing  to  his  envoys 
his  dread  of  the  "Roman  pei'tinadty,"  and  he  cautioned  them  to 
he  careftil  lest  hy  too  rigorous  an  upholding  of  the  Westei-n  doe- 
trine  they  should  lead  the  papal  court  into  irrevocable  antagonism.' 
Not  long  afterwards  "Walafrid  Strabo,  Abbot  of  Eeichenan,  whose 
character  stood  deservedly  high  for  learning,  piety,  and  orthodoxy, 
treated  of  images  in  a  spirit  identical  with  tliat  of  the  OaroUne 
Books,  showing  that  the  second  council  of  Nicfca  continued  to  be 
held  in  utter  contempt.  He  admits  the  propriety  of  placing  piGtures 
and  statues  in  chiirches  as  objects  of  art  and  decoration,  but  is  care- 
ful to  deprecate  the  veneration  withwliich  tliey  were  often  foolishly 
regarded ;  he  will  not  concede  to  them  any  special  sanctity,  but 
compares  them  to  the  ornaments  of  Solomon's  Temple — flowers, 
trees,  and  beasts.  At  the  same  time  he  objects  strongly  to  icono- 
clasm,  and  is  very  severe  on  Claudius  of  Turin.' 

It  is  true  that  the  council  of  Trent  draws  very  delicate  distinctions 
between  worehip,  adoration,  veneration,  &c.,  and  points  out  the 
eract  qnality  of  respect  due  to  paiatin^  and  images  with  a  refine- 
ment not  easily  appreciated  by  the  popular  mind,  which  naturally 
transfers  to  the  representatioa  the  veneration  due  theoi-etically  only 
to  tlie  thing  represented.'  The  organ  of  the  new  school  of  liberal 
Catholics  in  Italy  defines  the  orthodox  doctrine  taught  by  the 

■  Miig.  BiWioth.  Pattum,  Ed.  Colon.  1618.  Sreo.  IX.  ii.  875. 

=  Agobardi  de  Plot.  e(  Imagin.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of 
Pnpire  Mnsson  (Paris,  1605,  p.  2i2),  but  the  adidon  vrns  lonsequently  at 
once  put  in  ths  Indcn  Expnrgaforine,  "  (tine's  oori'igatur,"  by  decree  of  Deo. 
Ifi.  1B05.  The  treatise  was  therefore  earefully  enppreBasd  in  the  worVa 
of  Agobard  ne  given  in  the  Magna  Biblioth.  Patrnm,  but  maj  be  found  in 
Migne'a  Pntrologia,  Tooi.  104. 

'  Goldttst.  Const.  Imp.  I.  154.  TliB  proceedings  of  this  synod  are  not 
adniittsd  Into  the  great  oolleotionfl  of  eoancils,  but  Migne  gives  it  (Pattolog. 
T.  98,  -p.  1293),  with  ample  apparatns  to  correot  ita  lieterodoxj. 

'  Balu8.  I,  683.  '  Walofrid.  Strabon.  de  Rebus  Eoolee.  Oap.  viii. 

=  Condi.  Trklent.  Seaa.  XXV,  De  Invoo.  Sanotor. 
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chui'cli  to  be  that  God  alone  is  to  be  adored,  tlie  saints  are  to  be 
venerated,  and  images  only  to  be  respected,  but  it  atbnits  tLat  aJilora- 
tion  of  images  is  largely  practiaed,  and  tliat  it  is  encouraged  as  a- "  use- 
fnl  Bupersiition"  by  many  whose  podUoa  renders  it  difficult  for  the 
church  to  escape  reBpoEsiblllty  for  their  acts.'  In  fact,  when  special 
miraculous  powers  are  attributed  to  certain  images  or  pictures, 
■which  are  thus  rendered  tUe  objects  of  paiiicular  veneration,  the 
worship  of  tlie  holy  subject  infalUbly  merges  into  the  worship  of  the 
representation.  The  image  becomes  no  longer  merely  a  veliiele  to 
elevate  the  grosser  intellects  incapable  of  abstraction,  and  the  wor- 
ship before  the  specially  sacred  object  becomes  so  nearly  idolati-ous 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  definite  line  of  demarcation.'  In  the 
middle  ages  there  was  no  attempt  to  draw  such  a  line,  nor  were 
special  miracle-working  images  requisite  to  call  forth  autiioritative 
commands  for  Image  worship.  How  little,  indeed,  these  subtlelies 
were  appreciated  previous  to  tlie  Reformation  is  manifested  in  the 
oath  Imposed,  In  1396,  on  the  iconoclastic  Lollards— "  that  tto  tEiis 
day  forthward  I  sSiali  worship  ymages,  with  praying  and  offering 
unto  them  in  the  worschop  of  the  saintes  that  they  be  made  after."' 
And  in  1400,  at  the  trial  of  William  Bawtree  for  Lollardism,  by  the 
convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  tlie  first  article  alleged 
against  him  was  "  tluit  he  wiU  not  adore  the  cross  on  which  Christ 
suffered,  but  only  Christ  suffering  on  tlie  cross,"*  Not  long  after, 
the  clear  intellect  of  Geraon  perceived  the  danger  to  which  the  purity 
of  fwth  was  exposed  by  these  decided  tendencies  of  the  ultra  ortho- 
dox, and  in  his  enumeration  of  the  reforms  necessary  to  the  church 
he  says:  "Judge  whether  it  is  well  to  have  so  great  a  variety  of 
pictures  and  images  in  the  churches,  and  whether  lliey  do  not  per- 
verts many  simple  foUcs  to  idolatry."' 

During  the  progress  of  the  Eeformation,  the  council  of  Frankfort 
and  the  Caroline  Boolis  were  duly  appealed  to  by  the  Protestants 
in  support  of  their  doctrines  as  to  images.  At  the  Colloquy 
of  Poissy.  they  formed  a  prominent  subject  of  debate,  when  the 
Cathohcs,  Lnatead  of  accepting  the  principles  set  forth  in  them,  en- 
deavored to  impugn  their  authenticity,  and,  moreover,  alleged  tliat 

'  BEaminatorB,  Firenae,  1  Agost.  13fiT,  p,  23T. 

'  Mr.  Leekj  has  treated  tliig  m^tttar  with  his  ncouEtomert  clo.irQeaa  and 
Boatenesa  in  his  ndmirable  "  Hiatory  of  Rationalism,"  Chop.  III. 

'  Wilkina,  Conoil.  Angllo,  III,  22S.  •  Ibid.  p.  255. 

'  Geraoni  Daclarat.  Defect.  Viroi',  Eoolsainat.  Ho.  6T. 
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tlie  council  was  merely  provincial   and  not   lecamenic,  and  that 
tlio  tract  of  Cliarlemagne  liad  never  received  the  approbation  of 


THE  CHURCH  ASD  THE  CAULOVIXGIANS. 

The  policy  of  Gregory  II.  in  seeking  the  support  aiul 
alliance  of  the  Barbadians  of  the  West  was  fully  appreciated 
by  his  successor,  Gregory  HI.  After  some  overtures  to 
Constantinople,  couched  in  terms  which  insured  their  rejec- 
tion, he  followed  in  the  same  path.  So  subordinate,  how- 
ever, was  the  position  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  that,  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  Eoman  councils  and  the 
papa!  rescripts  continue  to  bear  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of 
the  heretical  emperors.  It  is  true  that  when,  on  the  death 
of  Leo,  the  usurper  Artavasdes  obtained  temporary  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  the  Roman  notaries  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  using  the  name  of  an  orthodox  monarch; 
but  when  the  son  of  Leo  put  down  the  rebeiiion,  they 
obediently  adopted  his  date  in  turn,  until  the  Prankish 
alliance  raised  a  rival  to  the  elder  empire.  Up  to  ITS  the 
papal  documents  bear  the  name  and  date  of  the  hated 
Constantine  Copronymus,  the  vigorous  upholder  of  the 
Iconoclastic  sacrilege.^ 

So  little  thought,  indeed,  had  the  popes  of  maintaining 
their  position  of  independence,  that  a  new  lord  paramount 
was  immediately  sought  as  soon  as  they  had  successfully 
defied  the  heretic  Leo.  Assuming  the  disposal  of  thrones, 
Gregory  III.  offered  to  Charles  Martel  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome  and  of  Italy  as  the  price  of  active  assistance  against 
the  encroaching  and  detested  Lombards.  Tlie  services  of 
Luitprand,  however,  were  too  recent,  and  their  common 

■  Lettere  del  Cardinule  di  Ferrara  (Baltuo  et  Mansi,  Miaeell.  T.  IV.  pp. 
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enemy,  the  Saracens,  too  active  aud  dangerous,  to  permit 
the  wary  Frank  to  dazzle  himsulf  with  visions  of  trans- 
alpine conquests,  and  iu  return  for  the  keys  of  St.  Peter 
laid  at  his  feet  he  returned  only  flattering  words  and  rich 
presents.' 

Of  old  the  weighty  javelin  of  the  Franks  had  earned  for 
itself  the  respect  of  Northern  Italy,  when  the  Merovingian 
chiefs  found  leisure  amid  family  dissensions  for  a  wild 
foray  across  the  Alps.  The  empire  of  Clovis,  so  long  ren- 
dered powerless  for  foreign  aggression  by  ceaseless  civil 
wars,  was  now  consolidating  its  forces  under  the  stern  and 
able  hands  of  its  Austrasian  dukes,  and  the  time  soon  came 
when  common  interests  and  reciprocal  services  elevated 
the  aspiring  leaders  of  church  and  state  to  the  summit  of 
their  respective  ambitions.  When  Pepin  le  Bi-ef,  disdaining 
»t  length  the  farce  of  delegated  power  nnder  which  for  two 
generations  his  family  had  ruled  the  state,  sought  to  unite 
the  dignity  with  the  reality  of  royalty,  he  seems  to  have 
felt  that  some  unusual  solemnity  was  requisite  to  conse- 
crate to  himself  and  his  children  the  election  which  placed 
a  usurper  on  the  Merovingian  throne.  The  facility  with 
which  the  allegiance  sworn  to  Childeric  was  transfen-ed  to 
a  new  suzerain  was  not  reassuring  to  the  founder  of  an 
upstart  dynasty,  and  some  new  sanction  was  felt  to  be 
necessary  to  guarantee  the  perpetuation  of  a  new  race. 
Every  consideration  conspired  to  lead  the  pope  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  Pepin.  The  Lombards  were  a  perpetual 
menace,  and  the  persuasiveness  which  had  converted  King 
Kachis  from  a  conqueror  to  a  monk  could  hardly  be  relied 
upon  as  a  safe  precedent  for  the  fnture.  To  bind  a  new 
and  powerful  ally  with  the  strongest  ties  of  gratitude,  and 
to  secure  for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  the  disposal  of 
thrones  and  the  judgment  of  the  destinies  of  kings,  were 
advantages  not  lightly  to  be  despised.    When  the  deputa- 

'  Gregor.  PP.  HI.  Epist.  5  [Cod,  CaroUii.).— Freilegnr.  enp.  110.— Chron, 
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tioii  of  the  Fmnks  Rsbed  tbe  Vicegerent  of  Chvist  wliat 
choice  was  to  be  made  between  a  king  without  power  and 
a  king  without  title,  the  answer  was  therefore  iinheaitating ; 
and  the  Cavlovingian  historians  are  careful  to  specify  that 
the  transfer  of  royalty  and  the  enforced  tonsure  of  the 
degraded  regal  spectre  were  commanded  by  the  unerring 
wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.'  The  buckler  of  t!ie  Field 
of  Mars — the  warlike  installation  of  the  primitive  Franks— 
was  not  suflicicnt  for  the  intruder;  the  ministry  of  the 
church  must  sanctify  the  transfer,  and  St.  Boniface,  the 
apostle  of  Germany,  consecrated  the  head  appointed  by 
the  pope,  thus  proclaiming  that  the  suifrages  of  th§  nation 
were  insufficient  without  the  blessing  of  the  priest.  Even 
this,  however,  was  not  enough.  When  Stephen  II.  claimed 
the  services  of  his  ally,  and  journeyed  into  Prance  to  im- 
plore the  aid  of  the  secular  arm,  after  proving  the  insuffl- 

'  Eginhart.  Annnl.    ann.  753,— Bjnad.   VJt.  Car.  Mag.  cap.    1.— Annal. 

F  Id  n        nn.  752.— Ado  Viennena.— How   dangerona  were   the  favors  of 

th       h       li  is  wen  eieinplifled  by  ttia.      When  came  the  Btrnggie  whioh 

t     llj  laid  the  empire  prostrate  nt  the  feet  of  the  papaay,  this  deposition 

f  Ch  Id      0  did  not  fail  to  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  supremacy  ot  the 

pi  it     I      -er  the  temporni  power.     Christoudom  was  hardly  prepared  for 

th         t        on  of  jurjadietion  oloimed  hy  Gregory  VII.  when,  in  1080,  he 

X     mmun  oated  Henry  IT.,  pronounced  him  to  have  forfeited  tbe  imperial 

dig     ty      nd  recognised  Bodotph  of  Snabia  aa  his  sneoessor;  bat  Sregory 

d  f    d  d  h  3  acts  by  quoting  the  example  of  Zaoharj  and  CMIderio:  "jllius, 

t  m  E  a    nns  Pontifei,  Zaohnrina  videlicet,  regem  Francorum  non  tam  pro 

q    tatibus,  quam  eo  quod  tantie  poteatati  non  erat  utilis,  a  regno 

dp        t     t  Pippinuffl,  Ooroli  Magni  imperatoris  patreni,  in  ejaa  loco  aub- 

tltn  I      mnesque  JB'rancigenas  a  jaramento  fldelitatis,  qucd  ill!  fecernnt, 

ah    lit    (Oregor.  PP.VII.  Eegiet.  Lib.  VIII.  Epist.21j.    So  Paul  of  Bem- 

d      n  a  "uing  tbe  stime  question,  relies  on  the  same  precedent  [Paul! 

B  d   Vit.  Sregor.  VII.  Ho.  66).    Honorina  III.  hanghtily  refnsea  to 

t    t        a  doubt  upon  the  question—"  Quia  ergo,  nisi  mente  captns,  ignorat 

g    m  p  t  statem  pontifioibus  esse  aabjectam"  (Vit.  Gregor.  VII.  No.  6)— 

h  w    a  h  w  complete  was  by  that  time  the  triumph  of  the  papacy.     The 

9  1  w  L       piegel  (oap.  35!,  ed.  Senckenberg.  II.  422),  in  admitting  for  tbe 

p  p    th        ght  to  dethrone  and  excommunicate  a  heretic  emperor,  bases  it 

h        t    n  of  Zochary,  and  naserta  tbe  jnstifiontioti  of  it  to  have  been  the 
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cieucy  of  clerical  authority  to  control  tbe  restless  and 
sacrilegious  Lombard,  a  second  coronatioH  by  his  holy 
hands  was  not  only  a  fresh  proof  of  his  supremacy,  but 
also  the  price  of  the  ^siatanee  which  he  desired,  and  he 
assnmed  that  Pepin's  title  was  incomplete  without  this  last 
ceremony.'  In  his  eagerness  to  fortify  the  throne  for  his 
descendants,  Pepin  little  thought  how  dearly  the  church 
was  accuBtomed  to  sell  her  favors,  and  how  that  throne 
was  eventually  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  power  based 
upon  the  precedents  which  he  was  thus  establishing.' 

Meanwhile  the  alliance  prospered,  and  Pepin  hastened 
to  perform  his  share  of  the  contract.  Two  Italian  expedi- 
tions brought  Astulphiis  the  Lombard  to  reason,  restored 
to  the  Iloly  Sec — or  rather  to  the  Eoman  Republic — the 
territory  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled,  and  added  to 
its  boundaries  important  provinces,  which  the  generosity 
of  the  conqueror,  careless  of  such  distant  acquisitions, 
bestowed  on  him  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown.     The  union 

'  Eee  his  letter  to  Abbot  Hilduin  in  Hegino,  Annul,  nnn.  753. 

'  I  think  itsafe  to  aaaunie  that  Uiecoronntion  of  Pepin  by  Bonifaoe  is  tlia 
first  inatanoe  of  ptiestTy  ministration  on  such  oocnsiona.  The  allnsion  to  a 
flimiinr  oeremonj  performed  by  St.  Eemy  on  the  person  of  Clovis  (Testament. 
S.  Kemigii.  ap.  Flodoard.  Hist.  Eemens.  Lib.  i.  0.  IS)  13  evidently  one  of 
the  innumerable  forgeries  by  which  tbe  ehutoh  in  those  days  manafiiotared 
preoedeota  to  bolster  np  its  pretensions.  Its  whole  tenor  is  so  ootapletelj  at 
varLiuee  with  the  ouatums  of  its  assigned  perioij,  that  it  must  be  admitted 
as  an  interpolation  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  oentary. 

Tbe  unforeseen  results  of  Pepin's  incautious  interpellation  of  saaerdotal 
ministration  vere  instructive);  manifested  in  little  more  than  a  eentury. 
Pepin's  great-grandson,  Charles  le  Cbnuye,  who  held  bis  kingdom  of  France 
by  all  the  rights,  hereditary,  testamentary,  and  elective,  that  were  recog- 
nised by  the  publio  law  of  the  period,  was  told,  after  a  reign  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  by  Hinemar  of  Bheims,  that  he  owed  hie  sovereignty  mncb 
more  to  the  episoopal  unction  aud  benediction  than  to  the  temporal  power 
(Bincmar.  pro  Beoles.  Libertat.  Defena.  Expos.  1.).  A  century  later,  St, 
Stephen  of  Hongarj,  in  his  instructions  to  bis  eon,  addnces,  among  other 
reosons  for  rendering  special  honors  to  bishops,  that  without  them  kings  and 
princes  cannot  be  elevated  to  the  throne  [S.  Stephanl  Hung.  Reg.  Monit.  od 
Fiilam,  c.  iii.). 
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thus  cemented  by  mutual  benefits  was  lasting ;  nor  did  the 
ambitious  Frank  complain,  even  if  he  recognized  the  fact, 
that  the  papal  munificence  had  secnred  to  its  dispenser 
eventual  advantages  far  greater  tJian  those  which  it  had 
bestowed. 

Charlemagne  inherited  his  father's  alliance.  Scarcely 
had  he  reunited  the  divided  kingdom  by  disinheriting  his 
brother's  children,  when,  on  the  invitation  of  Adrian  I., 
he  invaded  Italy,  to  put  an  end  to  the  perennial  quarrel 
between  E.ome  and  Lombardy.  The  resistance  was  stub- 
born, notwitlistanding  treason  in  the  Lombard  camp,  but 
Charlemagne  was  not  accustomed  to  leave  his  work  incom- 
plete. The  generosity  of  Pepin  was  no  longer  in  place,  and 
the  spoils  were  divided  between  the  royal  and  sacerdotal 
confederates,  who  mutually  confirmed  the  extension  of 
territory  acquired  by  the  sword  of  the  one  and  the  prayers 
or  intrigues  of  the  other.  The  dread  inspired  by  the  Lom- 
bard must  have  been  intense  and  the  donation  splendid, 
for  the  grateful  Adrian,  calling  a  council  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  bishops,  conferred  on  his  deliverer  not  only 
the  Patriciate,  but  also  the  privilege  of  nominating  all 
future  successors  to  the  Holy  See.'  Charlemagne  had  re- 
ceived the  sacred  oil  and  benediction  from  the  holy  hands 
of  Stephen  II.  at  the  same  time  as  his  father;  but  in  due 
course  another  generation  appeared  to  claim  the  same 
advantages,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Aqnitaine  were 
secured  to  the  royal  infants,  Pepin  and  Louis,  by  the 
efficacious  ministration  of  the  accommodating  Pontiff,  who 
was  equally  ready  to  extend  his  jurisdiction  in  another 
direction,  by  excommunicating  the  rebellious  subjects  of 
his  liberal  patron. 

Step  by  step  the  process  of  mutual  aggrandizement  went 
on,  while  the  subordination  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal 
power  was  undisputed.    The  Patriciate  of  Rome,  to  Charles 

'  The  Bnthentioity  of  this  grant  Iiaa  baaii  called  in  question.  Its  genuine- 
ness Kin  be  considered  iiereatlor  (p.  87). 
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Msirtcl  an  empty  lionor  not  worth  the  responsibilities  con- 
nected with  it,  had  become  to  his  grandson  a  substantial 
dignity,  which  secured  the  subjection  of  the  papacy.  The 
confirmation  of  the  papal  elections  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prankish  king,  to  whom  each  new  pope  sent  a  solemn  em- 
bassy to  offer  the  emblematic  keys  and  banner,  and  to  ask 
the  opportunity  of  rendering  the  necessary  oath  of  allegi- 
ance. Charles  was  the  suzerain  of  Rome  and  of  its  bishop, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  primatial  rank,  was  merely  a  sub- 
ject, to  be  addressed  in  the  language  of  royal  command, 
and  in  no  way  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  exercised  over 
all  other  dignitaries  of  the  Fraukiah  donainions.  Thus, 
when  Leo  III.,  in  196,  announced  his  election  to  Charle- 
magne, the  latter  acknowledges  with  courtly  phrase  his 
pleasure  in  receiving  the  assurance  of  humble  obedience 
and  the  pledges  of  fidelity  to  the  throne  offered  by  tbe 
pope ;'  and  the  instructions  to  his  envoy  on  the  occasion 
of  Leo's  consecration  were  that  he  should  diligently 
admonish  the  pope  to  live  with  propriety  and  to  obey  the 
canons.' 

In  fulfilment  of  his  duties  as  supreme  judge,  Charle- 
magne, in  the  year  fiOO,  visited  Rome  on  the  solemn  errand 
of  trying  Leo  III.  for  offences  alleged  against  him  by  the 
factions  Bomans.  The  position  of  the  Pontiff  was  that  of 
a  Ije  t  befo  e  his  sovereign,  a  criminal  in  the  presence 
of  1  s  J  Jge  but  the  wily  Italian  by  a  master-stroke  re- 
■ve  se  I  the  i  os  tion,  and  created  for  his  successors  a  power 
wh  cl  maj  il  nost  be  said  to  have  secured  their  ultimate 
tr  npl  After  the  pre-arranged  acquittal  of  the  pope, 
wliile  Charles  was  humbly  kneeling  at  his  devotions  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  his  brows  were  suddenly  encircled  by 
the  imperial  crown,  confirmed  with  the  papal  benediction, 


leonem  Papam  (Bal 
'  Carol.  Mftg.  Con 
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and  the  populace  shouted  for  llie  new  Emperor  of  the 
Romans — "  Carlo  Angusto,  a  Deo  coi'onato,  magiio  et  paci- 
fico  Imperatori  Romauorum,  vita  et  victoria,"  Whether 
this  clever  coup  de  theatre  was  in  reality  a  surprise  to  the 
passive  actor  in  it,  or  whether  it  had  been,  rehearsed  the 
year  Iiefore  at  Paderbom,  when  Leo  had  laid  his  griefs 
before  his  protector,  is  of  small  importance.  If,  as  Egin- 
hardt  asserts,  Charlemagne  accepted  the  unexpected  dignity 
with  reluctance,'  he  only  manifested  therein  his  customary 
sagacity.  To  him  it  was  notliing  but  a  nominal  dignity, 
which  in  no  way  enhanced  his  real  power,  but  which, 
among  his  descendants,  proved  a  source  of  endless  and 
ruinous  contention."  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
revived,  motu  proprio,  the  glories  of  the  elder  empire.  Not 
only  was  Constantinople  humiliated  and  degraded  from  its 
solitary  dignity,  but  throughout  the  West,  as  the  creator 
is  always  greater  than  the  created,  the  pope,  while  no  leas 
a  subject  than  before,  had  vastly  increased  the  moral 
supremacy  of  his  high  office.'  His  successors  learned  to 
turn  the  precedent  to  good  account,  and  the  necessity  of 
papal  intervention  to  convert  a  king  of  the  Romans  into 
an  emperor  on  more  than  one  oecasionOturned  the  scale  in 

■  Bginh.  Vit.  Carol,  cap.  28, 

'  Charlemagne  may  hnve  hud  n  fbreshrvd owing  of  the  evils  arising  from  the 
'posaeaeion  of  the  impatiai  orown,  for  in  his  C/iana  Dimsioieis  of  808,  ho 
miikes  no  allnslDn  to  it  aa  being  herttuhle,  nor  doee  he  beston  it  upon  any 
of  his  sons.     Tfaey  are  all  to  I>e  kings,  and  even  the  soTcreignt;  of  Italy  «on- 

in  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  St..  Macra,  in  881,  where  the  hiahopa,  in  con- 
trasting the  regal  and  sacerdotal  dignity,  gire  ttiis  as  the  argnment  for  the 
Bupremaoy  which  they  claim  for  the  latter — "  Et  tanto  est  dignitas  pontifionm 
major  quam  regam,  q^ula  reges  in  culmen  regium  sncrantur  a  pontiflclboB, 
ponliEoes  autem  a  regihns  tonseernri  non  possnnt"  (Synod,  ap.  8.  Maoram, 
cap.  1).  Even  in  England,  in  1142,  during  the  imprisonment  of  King 
Stephen,  when  hia  brother  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  called  a  council  of 
the  clergy,  in  a  apeeoh  directed  agaiuat  the  king,  he  spoke  of  "  mnjorl  parte 
oleri  Anglits,  ad  oujus  Jua  potissimum  epeotat  prinoipem  eligere,  siraulciue 
ordinare"  (Wilkins,  Concil.  L  420). 
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difficult  conjunctures,  or  enabled  the  Pontiff  to  sell  liis 
benediction  at  his  own  price,  as  when  the  fagot  and  stake 
of  Arnold  of  Ereacia  purchased  the  imperial  crown  for  Fred- 
eric Barbarosea.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  even  as  the  right  of 
coniirmation  practically  gave  to  the  emperors  the  appoint- 
ment of  popes,  so,  when  protracted  dissensions  reduced 
the  temporal  power,  the  popes  in  turn  became  able  to  nomi- 
nate their  emperors.  Even  before  the  close  of  the  century, 
the  quarrels  between  the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne  gave 
to  John  VIH.  the  power  to  select  between  them ;  and  he, 
who  could  not  defend  his  own  suburbs  from  the  Saracens, 
or  keep  the  petty  barons  of  Gaeta  or  Capua  in  order,  was 
able  to  assume  the  bestowal  of  the  diadem  of  Augustus.' 
A  charter  issued  by  John  XII.,  in  962,  a  few  days  after  the 
coronation  of  Otho  the  Great,  assumes  that  the  emperor  re- 
ceived the  imperial  crown  from  St.  Peter  through  the 
hands  of  his  representative.'  When  Innocent  III.  declared 
that  the  pope  had  a  right  to  examine  and  reject  emperors 
after  their  election,  if  be  did  not  deem  them  worthy  of  the 
dignity,  he  took  care  to  base  the  privilege  on  the  gift  of 
the  imperial  crown  to  Charlemagne  by  Leo;^  and  this 
power  was  too  frequently  exercised  for  it  to  remain  a  dis- 
puted point.  It  was  the  natural  result  of  these  principles 
that  John  XXII.,  in  his  quarrel  with  the  Emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  was  able  to  assume  that  the  imperial  authority 
and  power  are  derived  from  the  pope,  and  that  he  who  is 
elected  King  of  the  Romans  cannot,  from  his  election  alone, 
be  really  considered  emperor,  nor  exercise  power,  jurisdic- 
tion, or  authority  before  his  consecration  and  coronation 
by  the  pope.*  Charles  IV.  was  obliged  to  admit  all  this 
when,  prior  to  his  election,  he  swore  to  the  pope  that  if 
elected  he  would,  before  asking  coronation,  submit  his  per- 

'  Act.  Bjnod.  Pontigonons.  cap.  1  (Balua.  II.  U5), 

"  Arnil.  SaJto,  ann.  SIG2. 

'  Con.  34,  Bstrit,Lib.  I,  Tit,  6, 

'  Lmlov.  IV.  IWpons.  ((liirlahcim,  IV.  333). 
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BOH  to  the  papal  approbation,  which  was  thus  admitted  to 
be  a  condition  precedent/  Bishop  Alvarez  Pelayo  was, 
therefore,  justified,  in  1335,  in  provingfrom  the  decretals 
that  the  emperor  was  merely  the  vicar  of  the  pope  in  tem- 
poral affairs  and  derived  from  him  the  title  to  the  empire.'' 
Leo  had  thus,  by  a  simple  expedient,  succeeded  in  conntei- 
balancing  the  imperial  gnpremacy  which  Lad  existed  from 
the  days  of  Conatantine, 

The  precedent  from  the  first  was  binding.  Althongh, 
when  Charlemagne  associated  hia  son  Louis  in  the  empire, 
in  813,  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  coronation  himself 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  apparently  miatrnstful  of  papal  or  sacer- 
dotal ministration,"  and  though  the  pope  was  not  asked  to 
ratify  the  solemnities  which  marked  Louis's  accession  on  his 
father's  death  in  814,  yet  Stephen  IV.  seized  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  ttieir  interview  at  Eheims,  in  816,  to  crown  and 
anoint  him  emperor  with  a  diadem  which  he  had  brought 

'  Jurnment.  CutoI.  IV.  nnn.  iSiS  (Liinig,  CoJ.  Ital.  Diploin.  11,  771). 
The  engerDBBB  with  nbich  everj  inoidant  was  turned  to  aooonnt  in  the  long 
straggle  for  aupremdoj  is  well  illiiatrated  by  the  fimt  that  when  in  1133  Lo- 
thoir  II.  reinatated  the  wandering  Innocent  II,  who  h.id  been  ejected  from 
Rome  bytha  nntipope,  Auaclst,  and  when  he  was  rewarded  with  the  bestowal 
of  the  imperial  orown,  before  his  coronation  he  swo.e  io  defend  the  peraon 
and  rights  of  the  pope.  The  oath,  as  given  by  Baroniua  from  the  Vatiaan 
MSS.  (Annal.  ann.  1133,  No.  2),  is  in  no  senae  an  oath  of  faomnge,  but  it 
pleased  the  papn!  court  so  to  regard  it,  and  the  popoa  recorded  then'  o^umod 
triumph  by  a  pointing  hung  in  the  Lateran,  representing  Lothair  at  tlie  feet 
of  Innocent,  with  the  explanatorj  inseription — 

When  Praderio  Barbarossa  flret  entered  Rome  this  excited  his  indignation, 
and  he  eiaeted  its  removal  (Radevie.  de  Gast.  Frid.  I.  Lib.  i.  cup.  10).  In 
1157,  AdrLin  IV.  renewed  the  pretension,  but  the  prompt  meaanrea  of  Frede- 
ric quickly  obliged  him  to  abandon  it  fonaally. 

'  De  Planotu  Bceiesise,  Lib.  I.  Art,  68,  No.  I. 

■  Bginbnrt.  Annal.  ann.  813 — Thegnn,  who,  though  not  so  good  an  au- 
thority aa  Bginhardt,  givea  a  niHch  more  det.iiled  account  of  this  ceremony, 
asserts  that  Charlemagne  ordered  Louia  to  place  the  crown  on  hia  head  with 
his  own  hands  (Thegani  de  Geat,  Ludov.  cap.  fl),  which  seema  to  indicate  a 
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with  him  from  Italy  tor  that  pnriiose,  and  Louis's  faithful 
biographei'  is  careful  not  to  style  him  empefor  until  after 
that  consecration.'  That  the  ceremony  was  considered 
necessary  to  perfect  the  imperial  dignity  may  also  be 
gathered  from  an  inscription  by  Ebbo,  Archbishop  of 
Eheims,  Louis's  foster-brother,  commencing — 

"  Lutlovicus  Cassar  foetus,  coronante  Stepliano." ' 
Charlemagne  apparently  considered  the  papal  assent  and 
ratification  i-equisite  to  give  binding  force  to  his  division 
of  the  empire  in  806,  and  Lonis  le  D^bonnaire  followed  his 
example  in  811.'  Still,  the  subordinate  position  of  the 
popes  as  subjects  and  vassals  of  the  empire  continued  un- 
altered. When  in  815  i  conspuacy  was  discovered  by  Leo 
m.,  and  he  exerci^Ld  sumraaiy  justice  in  dispatching  the 
criminals,  Lonis,  initated  ^t  this  invasion  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, sent  his  nephew ,  Bernard,  Kuig  of  Italy,  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  Leo  was  obhged  to  malcc  his  peace  with 
the  emperor  by  a  special  legation.  In  the  following  year, 
his  snccessor,  Stephen  IT.,  immediately  on  his  election, 
hastened  to  solicit  Louis's  confirmation,  and  travelled  with 
all  diligence  into  France,  ostensibly  to  crown  the  emperor, 
hct  doubtless,  in  reality,  to  secure  his  position.'  It  was 
possibly  in  fnlfilment  of  a  condition  imposed  on  him  at 
this  time,  that  in  the  same  year  he  caused  a  canon  to  be 
adopted  in  synod  providing  that  for  the  future  no  newly 
elected  pope  should  be  consecrated  except  in  the  presence 
of  imperial  delegates  sent  for  that  purpose,  guarding  the 
papal  rights,  however,  with  a  clause  that  no  new  form  of 
oath  should  be  exacted  of  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ.^    This 

'  Thegnni  op.  oit.  cap.  17.     Cf.  Eginhnrt.  Annal  nrn,  816. 

'  Plodoord.  Hist.  Remena.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  19. 

'  Eginhort.  Ann.'vl.  finn.  806.— Agobni'di  da  Divis.  Imp.  Eplat. 

'  EglnTiort.  Annnl.  ann.  816. 

'  Brntlnn.  Decret.  Diet.  03,  oan.  2B.  Tho  genuineness  und  date  of  tliis 
liiive  been  tliB  subjeot  of  no  iittie  controyevay.  An  alliiaion  to  it,  lioweuer, 
by  Nioholns  I.,  in  the  ouncil  of  Romo  in  Sfi2,  would  aeiim  to  Bcttle  the 
question  in  tnvor  of  its  autlientioity. 
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was  neglected  in  the  case  of  the  next  pope,  Taschal  I.,  who 
Tvas  consecrated  without  waiting  for  the  imperial  ratifica- 
tion, but  the  necessity  for  it  was  admitted  by  a  deprecatory 
epistle  which  he  prudently  dispatched  to  his  suzerain, 
asserting  that  he  had  been  unwillingly  forced  to  undergo 
the  ceremony,  against  his  strenuous  resistance.' 

Louis's  gentle  character  was  eminently  unsuited  to  the 
ferocity  of  the  age,  while  his  sensitive  superstition  rendered 
him  the  willing  slave  of  his  ghostly  advisers.  Unable  to 
control  the  fierce  elements  of  discord  around  him  or  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  he 
allowed  his  influence  to  diminish  rapidly.  Emboldened  hy 
this.  Paschal  soon  took  another  and  an  important  step  in 
the  enhancement  of  the  papal  prerogative.  In  81T,  Louis 
had  crowned  his  eldest  son,  Lothair,  and  had  placed 
him  on  the  throne  as  co-emperor,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  he  himself  hod  received  that  dignity  at  the 
hands  of  Charlemagne.  In  823  he  sent  the  young  emperor 
to  Italy,  to  repress  some  disorders  there.  His  mission 
accomplished,  Lotliair  was  about  to  return,  when  Paschal 
invited  him  to  Itome,  received  him  with  all  honor,  and 
solemnly  crowned  him  as  Emperor  and  Augustus— and 
this,  to  all  appearance,  witfiout  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  bis  father.  Tliis  independence  of  action  was  followed 
up  shortly  afterwards,  when  two  officials  of  high  repute  in 
tiie  papal  court  were  crueliy  murdered  in  the  Lateran,  and 
T'aschal  was  popularly  accused  of  complicity  in  the  crime. 
He  endeavored  to  escape  the  imperial  jurisdiction  by  hastily 
clearing  himself  of  complicity  by  a  purgatorial  oath  before 
the  an-ival  of  the  commissioners  dispatched  by  Louis  to 
investigate  his  connection  with  the  murders,  but  he  never- 
theless acknowledged  his  accountability  to  the  emperor  by 
two  legations  sent  with  his  explanations.' 

These  eflbrts  of  the  Holy  See  to  shake  off  the  imperial 

'  Eginhnrt.  Anji^l,  iiiin.  817.  ■  Ihi.l.  rmn,  823. 
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domination  called  for  some  conn tev-tlemonstrat ion,  and  it 
is  probaMe  that  the  reckiess  and  energetic  Lothair  was  less 
willing  than  his  father  to  permit  any  cni'tailment  of  his  an- 
eesti'al  prerogatives.  When,  therefore,  Paschal  died  dnring 
the  following  year,  and  hia  successor,  Eugenius  II,,  after  a 
hotly  contested  election,  contented  himself  with  sending  a 
legate  to  apprise  the  emperors  of  his  accession,  Lothair 
proceeded  at  once  to  Rome.  Engenius  was  compelled  to 
subscribe  a  written  oath  of  allegiance,  and  another  oath 
was  administered  to  all  the  Romans,  lay  and  clerical,  in 
which  tliey  swore  not  only  iidelity  to  the  emperors,  but 
also  that  they  would  never  consent  to  tlie  installation  of  a 
pope  elect  until  after  he  should  have  taken  a  similar  oath 
before  a  special  imperial  commission ;'  and  Lothair's  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  power  was  further  shown  by  an  edict 
limiting  the  extent  of  snffi'age  in  future  elections."  These 
proceedings  had  the  desired  effect  for  the  time,  and  when, 
in  837,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  again  vacant,  the  conse- 
cration of  Gregory  IV.  was  postponed  nntil  the  arrival  of 
an  envoy  with  powers  to  confirm  his  election.  The  effort, 
however,  was  too  1  t       E     nt  h      j  ng  on  wl     1 

were  destined  to  1        11         1  f     i     a  d  Lo- 

thair himself  was  ft!       If       tmtnhh      i 

of  Providence  by  wl     1      a     a      mjl    1     1  tl  It 

'  "Et  )!le  <ini  eToct 
lint,  prinequnra  tiUo  ano     m         m  aw  m 

toria  et  populi,  eum  j      m  m         E 

oonservntione  oniiiinra    oo         li  m      (B  )      T 

expression  "pi"©  oonseiTn.tione  omDium  renders  it  |trolinb1«  that  Loth ii^i 
bad  manifested  his  indignntion  by  prooeedings  so  violent  oB  to  awaken  fews 
for  the  safety  of  the  oity.  The  cliiinge  oconrring  dnring  the  oenturj  is  well 
exhibited  by  oomparing  this  oath  with  that  tnken  by  the  Romans  on  the 
ooronation  of  the  Emperor  Arnoul,  in  S9B,  roherein  the  papal  elaim  to  their 
allegiance  Is  esprsBBlyreserFed— "salvo  honore  et  lege  mea,  atqne  fldelitate 
domiii  Eormosi  pap£C,  fldelis  sum  et  ero  omnibus  diebus  vitss  mete  Amulfo 
imperntori"  (Annal.  Fuldens.  ann.  SBo.) 

"  Enlni.  II.  317. 
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of  European  instituttoua,  resTiltiug  in  Hi  f  tl 

priesthood  and  the  irresponsible  autocracy    f  th    j    j 

The  turbulent  ambition  of  Lothair  and  h     t      b    th 
their  hatred  of  their  stepmother  Judith,  all  j     f 

tlieir  half-brother,  Cliarles  le  Chauve,  tb    j  t  b    t 

and  most  beloved  of  the  children  of  Louie  fill  d  th  t 
of  his  miserable  reign  with  open  war  or  t      t    g 

His  death  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flam  d  1 1  tl 
exliftusted  combatants  swore  a  hollow  tru  th    1      ty 

of  Verdun,  in  843,  the  empire  was  a  sc  f  1 

confusion.  This  parricidal  and  fratricidal  t  f  t  g 
with  scanty  intermission  until  tho  close  of  the  century,  re- 
duced the  royal  power  to  a  shadow.  Trnth,  faith,  loyalty, 
patriotism,,  all  the  virtues  which  lend  stability  to  govern- 
ments, seemed  unknown.  Everywhere  the  chiefs  and  depu- 
ties of  the  nominal  monarch,  striving  for  independence  and 
hereditary  authority,  were  bartering  their  allegiance,  and 
wringing  f  h  ce  n  f  n  the  infatuated  brethren, 
as  the  pr  f  th        ii  1  1  ty        of  their  treachery.     The 

only  elem    t     f  al  hy  lacking  was  supplied 

by  the  est      al  1  th      npirc.    Invited  by  cease- 

less civil         fit  3       1     the  Northmen  poured  in 

upon  the  d   1  t      ascended  the  rivers,  and, 

gathering  confidence  from  almost  uninterrupted  success, 
ravaged  every  portion  of  France  and  of  the  fertile  Rhine- 
lands.  On  the  West  the  Bretons,  on  the  East  the  Wends 
and  Serbs,  on  the  South  the  active  and  unsparing  Saracens, 
released  from  the  terror  of  the  invincible  Charles,  revenged 
the  wrongs  and  the  humiliations  of  generations.  Faction 
in  the  council,  discord  in  the  court,  cowardice  or  treachery 
in  the  field,  could  offer  inadequate  resistance  to  the  only 
power  which  maintained  its  unity,  which  understood  its 
aims,  and  which  pursued  its  purposes  with  energy  and  con- 
sistency. Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  people,  ground  to 
the  dust  by  tlie  senseless  quarrels  of  their  rulers,  exposed 
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alike  to  the  wncliecked  tyranny  of  their  immediate  masters, 
the  devastations  of  neigbborhood  wars,  and  the  hideous 
barbarities  of  pagan  pirates — the  people  to  whom  civil  go- 
vernment was  known  only  as  an  instrument  of  oppression, 
and  never  as  a  means  of  defence  or  redress — should  turn 
in  despair  to  the  church  as  the  only  source  of  consolation 
in  the  present  or  of  hope  in  the  future,  should  welcome 
any  change  which  tended  to  elevate  the  spiritual  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  temporal,  and  should  give  eager  credit 
to  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ 
and  his  ministers  were  paramount  over  those  who  had  so 
wofnlly  abused  theu'  trust.^ 


THE  FALSE  DECllETALS. 

In  this  remoulding  of  European  iuetitutions,  so  necessary 
to  the  interests  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  one  of  the 
most  eflicient  agencies  was  the  collection  of  canons  known 
as  the  False  Decretals.  About  this  period  there  began  to 
circulate  from  hand  to  hand  a  collection  of  Papal  Epistles, 
on  which  the  names  of  the  early  Bishops  of  Home  conferred 
the  authority  of  the  primitive  and  uncorrupted  church,  in- 
stinct with  pure  and  undisputed  apostolic  tradition.  The 
name  assumed  by  the  compiler  was  Isidor  Mercator,  or 
Peccator,  and  as  the  original  copy  was  said  to  have  been 

■  The  mnnner  in  wliioli  the  ohuroh  at  time 
mnsaes  while  extending  ita  power  and  indue 
eleotion  of  fluido  as  King  of  Lombnrdy,  hy  the  biehopB  asseinhled  at  Vavia 

or  oppressions  should  be  inflioted  on  the  people  ;  but  thiit  if,  in  any  oofle  of 
the  kind,  the  oonntB  did  not  aotivelj  interfere  to  repress  it,  they  EhoHld  be 
eieommunioated  by  the  bishops— thus  rendering  the  hitter  tliB  legtil  pro. 
teotora  nnd  gnnrdians  of  the  liliertios  of  tlie  people.— Widoiiis  Eegis  Elect, 
Cftp,  V.    (Mumtori  Antiij.  It:U.  Dissert,  izi.) 
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Lrouglit  from  Spain,  he  was  readily  coiifoiiiKled  ivitli  St. 
Isidor  of  Seville,  the  emineut  canonist,  who,  two  centuries 
before,  hacl  enjoyed  a  wide  and  well-merited  reputation  for 
extensive  learning  and  aoqnestioned  orthodoxy. 

Denis  the  Less,  who,  in  the  fii'st  half  of  the  sixth  century, 
made  an  anthoritative  colleetion  of  canons  and  decretals, 
commences  the  latter  with  Pope  Biricius,  whose  pontiiicate 
reached  from  384  to  398 ;  and  there  are  no  earlier  papal 
epistles  extant  in  the  nature  of  decretals.  When,  therefore, 
the  decisions  and  decrees  of  more  than  thirty  apostolic 
fathers,  of  venerable  antiquity,  ■n-ere  presented  under  the 
sanction  of  ecclesiastics  high  in  rank  and  power,  and  when 
these  decrees  were  found  to  suit  most  admirably  the  wants 
and  aspirations  of  the  church,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
wore  accepted  with  little  scrutiny  by  those  whose  cause 
they  served,  and  who  were  not  accustomed  to  the  niceties 
of  strict  archaeological  criticism.  It  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  a  prelate  of  that  rude  age  would  analyze  the 
rules  presented  for  his  guidance,  and  eliminate  the  false, 
which  sewed  his  interests  or  his  pride,  from  the  true, 
with  which  they  were  skilfully  interaiibgled.  Some,  more 
enlightened  than  the  rest,  perceiving  that,  if  their  own 
power  was  enhanced,  at  the  same  time  their  bonds  of  sub- 
jection to  the  central  head  were  drawn  closer,  muttered 
faint  and  cautious  doubts ;  but  the  vast  majority  received 
the  new  decretals  with  unquestioning  faith,  and  though 
political  causes  delayed  their  immediate  adoption,  yet  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  century  we  find  them  received  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  voice. 

Riculfus,  who  occupied  the  arch iepise opal  see  of  Mainz 
from  ISi  to  SU,  is  credited  with  the  paternity  of  this,  the 
boldest,  most  stupendous,  aud  most  successful  forgery  that 
the  world  has  seen.  Whether  or  not  it  was  brought  from 
Spain  by  him,  or  constructed  under  his  supervision,  there 
is  little  doHbt  that  he  employed  himself  industriously  in 
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disseminaLmg  copies.'  Another  collection,  somewhat  less 
bold  in  its  pretensions,  but  equally  ilestitnte  of  authority, 
had  made  its  appearance  a  little  earlier,  having  been  given 
by  Ingilram,  Bishop  of  Meta,  to  Adrian  I.,  in  785;  and 
it  was  likewise  extensively  circulated  and  cited,  although 
Hincmar  of  Kheiois  condemns  it  as  bearing  falsehood  on 
its  face.'  Other  documents  of  various  descriptions  were 
also  fabricated  for. the  same  purpose,  and  indeed  it  is 
probable  that  the  whole  sefies  gi'ew  by  gradual  accretion 
under  the  hands  of  those  who  were  watching  the  progress 
of  events,  and  who  became  emboldened  by  the  ease  with 
which  they  escaped  detection. 

An  examination  of  these  documents,  indeed,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  the  result  of  one  effort 
or  the  work  of  one  man.     Their  constant  repetitions  and 

'  Hinemar,  cretiied  Arohiiishop  of  Eheiins  in  845,  thus  describee  tlie  intro- 
daetion  of  tha  Falae  DeeretaJa  :  "Siont  et  de  libro  eolleBtarnm  epistolarum 
ab  laidoro,  q^aam  de  Hispania  allatum,  Bionlfna  Mogantinns  epiecopua,  in 
hujoflmodi  siont  et  in  CBpltulis  regiis  stndiofus,  obtinuit  et  iatas  regiones  ex 
illo  replerf  fecit ;"  and  he  eTidentlj  considers  them  os  of  dubions  authority, 
wlien  he  deelinea  to  oite  them  in  support  of  his  argument,,  baoause  he  had 
plenty  of  authorities  from  among  the  popea  after  Domains — "  supefflaum 
diixl  non  naoeBB.iria  in  medium  davoenre"  (Opuso,  adv.  Hiiiem.  Loudun. 
otip.  24) .  This  does  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  using  them  whoa  later 
and  mora  nninipeachahle  procedentB  are  wanting.  'Thus  (op.  oit.  oap.  14) 
he  adduoes  an  epistle  of  St.  Anacletas,  Vfliose  pontifiaate  dotes  within  twenty 
years  of  the  death  of  St.  Petar,  in  which  is  described  a  complete  Weraroiiy, 
snoh  ue  in  the  ninth  century  was  regarded  as  the  perfection  of  church 
government— bishops,  metropolitans,  archbishops,  primates,  and  patriarchs, 
with  the  Roman  Pontiff  aa  supreme  ruler,  issuing  without  appeal  his  com- 
mands and  decrees.    (Pseud o- An aoiet.  Bpist.  1,  2,  4,  5.) 

'  "  Qnnm  dlssonte  inter  aa  hftboontnr,  qai  legit  enlia  intelligit,  et  quam 
divereiB  a  saoris  canonibus,  et  quam  discrepantes  in  qiibosdom  ab  aooLasi- 
astiois  jndiciifl  habeaHtnr,  ut  hie  quaadam  de  pluribus  ponam,  avidenter 
manifeatatur"  (Op.  oit.  cap.  24).— According  to  some  MSS.  it  was  Adrian 
who  gave  them  to  Ingilram. 

In  one  of  Charlemagne's  visits  to  Koma,  in  774,  781,  or  787,  Adrian  gnve 
him  a  collection  of  canons  for  the  government  of  the  Western  churches. 
This  ecUecticn  is  simply  the  compilation  of  Denis  the  Less^  containing  none 
of  the  false  deoretols.  At  that  time  Adrian,  therefore,  was  evidently  igno- 
rant of  the  forgeries,  and  tha  principles  and  pielanaiouH  of  Ingiliam  and 
Isldor  were  ns  yet  unknown  in  Rome. 
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thuir  frequent  contradictions  would  seem  to  prove  this  ami 
to  show  that  they  were  mamifac tared  from  time  to  time, 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  or  to  gratify  the 
feelings  of  the  writers.  Had  the  whole  been  composed 
by  one  person,  with  a  definite  individual  purpose  in  view, 
there  would  be  much  more  unity  perceptible  throughout. 
It  is  also  higlily  probable  that  the  authors,  seeing  how 
little  attention  had  been  excited  by  the  canons  of  IngUram, 
devised  the  plan  of  embodying  the  same  principles  in  the 
form  of  papal  epistles,  to  which  they  aflixed  the  names  of 
the  early  popes,  thus  hoping  to  secure  for  them  additional 
authority.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  as  yet  the  spiritual  autocracy  of  the  popes  had  by 
no  means  been  admitted  to  the  extent  claimed  for  it  in 
these  decretals,  and  subsequently  acquired  through  their 
influence.  When  Gelasins  in  49i  issued  the  decisions  of 
tlie  council  which  regulated  the  canon  of  Scripture  and 
the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  lie  was  careful  to  draw  the 
distinction  between  the  obedience  due  to  the  canons  of 
councils  and  the  doctrines  of  the  early  Fathers  and  that 
claimed  for  papal  epistles.  The  former  were  to  be  "et 
eustodienda  et  recipienda,"  the  latter  merely  "venerabili- 
ter  suscipiendas.'"  Hincmar  enlarges  on  this  difference, 
which  he  declares  to  be  well  understood  by  all  familiar 
with  ecclesiastical  rules ;"  and,  in  8T2,  writing  to  Adrian  11, 
in  the  name  of  Charles  le  Chanve,  he  begs  the  pope  not  to 
send  any  more  epistles  contrary  to  the  ancient  canons  of 
the  church,  as  all  sucli  are  to  be  rejected  and  confuted  as 
being  devoid  of  authority.' 

'  This  iSiatinotion  is  not  found  in  ftil  the  MSS.  Sea  the  comparison  of 
texts  in  Migne's  Pairologio,  T.  69,  pp.  170-2.  It  is  oontained.  howerer,  in 
the  canon  oa  given  by  Ivo  of  Cliartrca  <l)ecret.  P.  it.  cap.  B4)  and  Gratinn 
(Deoret.  P.  1,  Diet.  16,  can.  3),  and  ita  citation  by  Hinemar,  as  mentioned 
above,  ahows  it^  bigb  antiquity  and  probable  gonuineneaa. 

"  Opnac.  adv.  Hincm.  Landnn.  cap.  25. 

'  Goldnst.  Const.  Imp.  I.  205-6.— Migne's  Patrol.  T.  12*,  p.  8!I4.— How 
completely  all  tbi?  chnnged  in  a  oi.iiple  of  oeiiturisa  la  woll  exemplilled  in  a 
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It  is  tviie  tliat  the  snecesa  of  tiie  forgeries  at  first  was 
rather  negative  than  positive,  and  their  earliest  practical 
promulgation  as  rnles  for  daily  use  would  appear  to  be  iu 
the  canons  compiled  for  his  diocese  by  E.emy,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Coire  from  815  to  830.  Cliarlemagne,  indeed, 
as  early  as  806,  had  admitted  one  canon  into  a  capitulary,^ 
but  in  general  their  influence  over  his  legislation  and 
government  is  im perceptible.  His  power  was  too  absolute 
and  his  temper  rendered  opposition  too  dangerous  for  any 
serious  attempt  to  limit  his  control  over  ecclesiastical 
naottei-s.  Though  he  made  full  use  of  clerical  influence  in 
carrying  out  his  designs  of  a  strong  and  civilizing  govern- 
ment, yet  obedience  to  his  will  was  the  condition  of  its 
existence;  nor,  while  he  labored  strenuously  to  enforce 
respect  for  the  church,  would  he  permit  it  to  exercise 
interference  in  affairs  not  connected  with  its  special  oflice.' 
His  influence  was  too  profoundly  impressed  upon  the  age 
to  be  immediately  obliterated,  and  for  some  years  after  his 
death  the  empire  maintained  tlie  dignified  force  with  wliich 
he  had  invested  it.  With  Louis  le  Dehonnaire,  however, 
there  came  a  change.-  His  virtues  and  weaknesses  rendered 
his  power  a  prize  for  whoever  had  the  boldness  and  ambition 
to  clutcli  at  a  fragment  of  it,  and  the  penance  of  Attigny 
in  832,  wiule  it  degraded  Mm  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  fierce 
Frankish  warriors,  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  priestly 
influence  was  all-powerful  in  the  state. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  singular  if  the  church  had 

deolnration  of  Alexander  II,  to  Philip  of  Frnnue  ia  1066  :  ■■  Ignornnt  raiperi 
qnod  hnjns  snnctfe  eedia  deoretti  ito  pin  fide  a  flliis  niatriB  eceleslffi  nceipienda 
Bint  et  YBDaranda  nt  tonquam  regnla  cononnm  ab  eiadein  absque  ullo  aoru- 
pulo  udmittantnr."— Alexandri  PP.  II.  Epist.  95. 

'  Oapil.  Ciirol.  Mog.  I,  anil,  806,  5  23.— This,  however,  may  hava  been 
derived  from  Ingilram,  cap.  !2. 

'  Tills  jealousy  of  anoerdotal  eneroaohmeot  is  well  expressed  in  a  cnpitn- 
lary  direoting  the  olergj  and  the  laity  not  to  interfere  with  one  another. 
"  Hie  interrogandum  est  nenliaaime  quid  est  quod  Apostolus  ait  JVmjd  mili- 
tate Deo  implicat  )e  jiegoliis  siBcidiiriAiis,  vel  ad  quos  eerrao  iste  pertjiit.it. 
— Capit.  Cirol.  Mag-  I-  "nn-  811,  5  *■ 
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not  presBSfl  forward  in  the  path  thus  tlirown  open,  and 
liad  not  claimed  all  the  supremacy  to  which  it  was  invited. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  bishops  soon  appear  as  tbe 
ruling  order  in  the  state,  sitting  in  jndgment  on  the  em- 
peror, deposing,  absolving,  and  reinstating  him  by  ttivns — 
doing,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  that  which  the  reckless 
nobles  still  shrank  from  assuming  as  an  earthly  preroga- 
tive. This  placed  a  material  power  in  hands  irell  qualified 
to  use  and  extend  it;  and  though,  during  those  busy  years 
of  anarchy  and  strife,  the  church  had  enough  to  do  in  pro- 
tecting her  property  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler,  and 
was  unable  to  combine  her  forces  seriously  and  steadily 
for  the  attainment  of  new  privileges  and  exemptions,  still, 
the  influence  of  the  prelates,  as  potential  members  of  the 
civil  government,  vastly  increased  the  political  weight  of 
the  ecclesiastical  body,  and  placed  tliem  in  a  jjosition 
to  make  good  whatever  innovations  they  might  seek  to 
establish.  In  restoring  order  after  the  long  and  lawless 
struggle,  it  was  also  comparatively  easy  to  assume  tliat 
the  preteusions  then  first  seriously  advanced  were  merely 
the  resuscitation  of  rights,  familiar  to  past  generations, 
which  had  been  forgotten  and  trampled  on  in  the  fury 
of  civil  war.'  At  the  same  time  the  partial  quiet  which 
succeeded  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  soon  mads  manifest  the 
pressing  need  of  a  strong  ecclesiastical  government.  The 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  then  finally  divided,  and  the 
natioaalities  of  Europe  spontaneously  separated  them- 
selves into  the  limits  which  have  virtually  been  maintained 
to  the  present  day.  Had  the  church  remained,  as  of  old, 
under  secular  control,  it  would  probably  have  been  split 
into  fragments;  its  unity  would  have  been  lost,  and  the 
spiritual  tyranny  which  alone  could  maintain  tiie  influence 
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of  religion  amid  the  tuvmoil  of  so  barbarous  an  age  would 
have  become  impossible.  To  elevate  the  sanctity  of  the 
sacerdotal  character,  the  power  of  the  bishops  over  tlie 
laity  and  the  inferior  clergy,  tlie  control  of  the  metropoli- 
tans over  their  suifragans ;  to  emancipate  all  from  snb- 
jeotion  to  the  temporal  power,  and  to  bind  them  more 
strongly  than  ever  to  the  foot  of  the  apostolic  throne — 
such  was  the  only  apparent  solution  to  present  and  pro- 
spective difflcnlties.  If  it  was  carriecl  out  by  fraud  and 
forgery,  we  should  remember  the  trials  and  temptations 
of  the  time  before  passing  too  severe  a  condemnation  on 
those  who  planned  and  executed  the  scheme. 

The  date,  the  author,  and  the*immediate  object  of  the 
Palse  Decretals  have  given  rise  to  keen  speculation  and 
fierce  dispute,  particularly  among  modern  German  cntics, 
whose  theories,  more  or  less  plausible,  it  would  be  useless 
to  recapitulate  or  refute  here.  The  views  of  the  Ballerini, 
Wasserschleben,  Gfrorer,  Walter,  Knust,  Hefele,  Phillips, 
and  others,  may  be  found  well  snmmed  up  and  stated  by 
Heinrieh  Denziger ;'  but  the  principal  interest  of  the  dis- 
cussion lies  merely  in  its  proving  how  the  over-snbtle  re- 
finements requisite  to  support  a  preconceived  theory  may 
mislead  intelligent  investigators.  Those  who  see  in  these 
forgeries  an  effort  merely  to  increase  the  power  of  the  pope, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  enlarge  the  prerogatives  of  the 
metropolitan 8, 'or,  again,  to  render  tlie  bishops  Lndeijendent, 
takea  view  by  far  too  narrow  of  the  motives  and  the  results 
of  the  attempt.  In  fact,  the  philosophizing  tendencies  of 
recent  historical  criticism  have  led  to  the  assumption  that 
the  influence  of  the  False  Decretals  had  previously  been 
greatly  overrated.  This  I  take  to  be  an  error,  easily  com- 
mitted by  those  to  whom  the  novelty  of  a  brilliant  sophism 
is  more  attractive  than  the  triteness  of  a  commonplace 

'  Eologe  at  Epioriais  eoram  qn^  a  reeentioribt 
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ti'utli ;  and  though  tlie  causes  above  describert  coiUributed 
doubtless  to  the  success  of  the  forgeries,  it  by  no  means 
follows  tbat  those  causes  would  have  produced  the  same 
effects  had  not  the  disturbed  elements  of  society  thus  been 
artificially  moulded.  It  is  certain  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  a  great  and  silent  revolution  in  the  relations 
between  church  and  state  commenced,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  tliat  these  new  canons  were  the  instrument  with 
which  the  ecclesiastical  party  worked  upon  the  general 
popular  readiness  to  submit  to  such  a  change  of  masters. 

To  estimate  the  influence  of  these  canons  and  other  con- 
nate forgeries  requires  an  attentive  examination  into  the 
jurisprudence  and  legislation  of  the  period,  which  they 
interpenetrate  to  an  extent  that  shows  how  thoroughly 
they  modified  the  condition  of  society  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions. Interpolated  into  codes  of  law,  adopted  and  ampli- 
fied  in  the  canons  of  councils  and  the  decretals  of  popes,  tbey 
speedily  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical polity  of  Europe,  leaving  ti-aces  on  the  institutions 
which  tbey  affected  for  centuries.  The  Carlovingiaa  Capi- 
tularies, which  they  distorted  from  their  original  tendency, 
were  the  recognized  laws  of  the  western  and  northern  por- 
tions of  the  empire,  untU  swallowed  up  by  the  all-pervading 
infiuence  of  feudalism,  and  even  then  they  continued  to  be 
appealed  to  as  an  authority.  As  late  as  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century  they  were  cited  in  a  suit  between  Cen- 
tnlla  IV.,  of  Beai-n,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lescar ;'  in  1208 
Otho  lY.,  at  his  election,  took  an  oath  with  the  princes  of 
the  empire,  in  which  they  mutually  bound  themselves  to 
preserve  intact  all  the  laws  of  Charlemagne ;»  the  Schwa- 
benspiegel,  which,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the 
municipal  code  of  Southern  Germany,  declares  that  all  law 

■  Mazure  et  Hatonlet,  Fora  da  Bi^am,  p.  xsiviii. 

'  Ibi  Ren  primo,  deinde  oieteri  prin«ipes  jurant  .  .  .  omnia  eti.im  jura  a 
Karob  mogno   instituttt  obsBrvanda  et  taenda Qodefrid,   S.  Pantnleon. 
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is  fonndod  on  the  legislation  of  Cbarlomague  aiicl  of  the 
popes,'  aud  it  is  itself,  to  a  considerable  extent,  based  on 
the  TUird  Book  of  the  Capitulavies ;  while  some  of  the 
Capitularies,  relating  more  particularly  to  eccleeiastical 
luattera,  being  drafted  into  the  collections  of  canon  law, 
wei'c  perpetuated  through  Buvkhardt,  Ivo,  and  Gratian, 
during  the  whole  mediieval  period. 

If  the  Ealse  Decretals  thus  indirectly  left  their  impress 
on  secular  legislation,  their  overwhelming  force  in  modify- 
ing the  organization  and  position  of  the  church  itself  may 
easily  be  conceived.  The  pretensions  and  privileges  which 
they  conferred  on  the  hierarchy  became  the  most  dearly- 
prized  and  ft-equently-quoted  portion  of  the  canon  law.  In 
each  struggle  with  the  temporal  authority  it  was  the  arse- 
nal from  which  were  drawn  tll«.most  effective  weapons,  and 
after  each  struggle  the  sacerdotal  corabatauts  bad  higher 
vantage-ground  for  the  ensuing  conflict.  The  satire  of 
Rabelais  loses  its  usual  extravagance  when,  dwelling  upon 
the  virtues  of  the  "  sacroaainctes  Deeretales" — the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  the  forgeries  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries — he  exclaims :  "  Qui  faict  le  sainct  siege 
Apostolicque  en  Eomme  de  tout  temps  et  auiourdhuy  tant 
redontable  en  luniuers  que  ilfault,  ribon  ribaine,  que  tons 
roys,  empereurs,  potentatz  et  seigneurs  pendent  de  luy, 
tieignent  de  luy,  par  hiy  soycnt  couronuez,  conflrmez, 
authorisea,  vieigneiit  la  boucquer  et  se  prosterner  a  la  miri-  . 
flcque  pantofle  de  laquelle  auez  ven  le  pourtraiet  ?  Belles 
Decretalea  de  Dieu  I"  and  when  he  undertook  to  describe 
"  Comment  par  la  vertus  des  Decretales  eat  Tor  snbtillement 
tyr^  de  France  en  Romme,"  he  only  enlarged  upon  a  theme 
which  was  long  and  keenly  appreciated.'     Nor  did  the 

'  Itiuiue  nullum  juB  prOTinoinle  ant  feuaale  Bubrfatitaliter  qnnm  quntenus 
a  clero  Itoranno  et  ex  Regis  Oaroll  legibus  deriTatum  est.  (Jar.  Provin.  Ala- 
man.  Introit.  5  31.) 

•'  When,  in  1583,  President  d'Espoisses,  nt  that  time  Aflvooate  Genernl  of 
Fviilice,  drew  up  for  Henry  III.  nn  argument  against  the  reception  (jf  the 
Cuuneil  of  Trent,  he   dwelt  upon  the  cnoroaehraeuta  of  the  piipiil  poivcr, 
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liumliler  ballad-singer  in  Lis  rugged  verse  fail  to  seize  the 

"  dont  e'est  BneuiTilea  nppellations  en  cour  de  Rome,  les  rBservationa,  ei- 
pectatlvBB,  prereDtions,  bnlles,  annates,  dispenee,  inilulgenoe,  et  autrea 
mojena  de  tirer  les  deniers  de  Fi'anoe,  et  presque  la  Eraooe  mSmh  S.  Koraa" 
(Lb  Plat,  Mod n men ta  Gone iJ.  Tridant.  Vn.  253).  In  1372  we  find  the  whole 
body  of  tfae  olergy  of  Mainz  binding  tbemaelvee  by  a  Bolomn  agreement  with 
each  other  not  to  pay  a  tithe  levied  upon  them  by  the  papa!  oouit,  and  com- 
plainiiig  with  more  bitterness  than  lespsct  of  the  enactions  to  which  they 
were  eontinnally  espoaod — "et  propter  exaotiones  papalea  perplurimna  in 
his  terria  clerici  od  mognampauperbntem  rednct).  .  ■  ■  Quod  sedes  ipsa,  con- 
tra morem.  veterem  Biinctoram  patmm,  ad  partes  esteraa  nunqanm  hia  tem- 
poribns  mittit  predioatores  Tel  Tioiorum  onrreotaTes,  sed  eottidie  mittit  bane 
pompiaantos,  et  fnota  soa  propria  dirigentes,  pBOuniornra  paritiesimoB  einc- 
toras"  (Gndani  Cod.  Diplom.  T.  111.  p.  609)— and  at  the  same  time  Frede. 
ric,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  promised  hia  clergy  to  give  them  all  the  assiat- 
nnoe  he  safely  oonid  in  Bvading  the  tithe  (Hnrtaheini,  Concil.  Qfirman.  T. 
ly.  p.  510).  More  than  a  century  pravions,  Robert  Qrosteste,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  the  most  prominent  eooleslnstio  of  tlie  period  in  England,  when 
lying  on  his  death-bed  did  not  hesitate  to  etigmatlse  the  papal  court  as  Anti- 
christ, in  conaequenoe  of  the  reckleaa  injury  to  religion  wrought  by  its  insa- 
tiable avarice  (Matt.  Paria  Hist.  AngliiB,  ann.  1253).  Hot  longbefore  "  Go- 
I ins  Bpiso opus"  dwelt  upon  the  same  theme  with  a  pertiuafiitj  which  manifests 
the  strength  of  the  feeling  of  the  time— 

"  Honifini  capiinloro  habent  ta  decrolla 


Kntto,  proli  dolor  I  BffloeriB 

Offliina  HImonlfl"— (BplBt.  a.  Lib.  TV.) 

That  the  money  val no  of  the  papal  authority  was  known  and  noted  upon  even 
in  tbe  Cnrlovingian  period  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fnet  that  when  Lupus, 
Abbot  of  FerriSrea,  a  man  of  high  repute  and  oonaideraiaon,  was  about  to  visit 

aaauming  aa  a  matter  of  courao  that  nothing  oould  be  effected  in  the  papal 

iudigebo,  ea  vero  aine  mnnerum  intercessione  inire  oommodc  non  potest" 
(Lupi  Ferrar.  Epist.  63). 

All  tha  inoidentnl  prorogntivea  acquired  by  the  Roman  curia  were  tbua 
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popular  appreciation  of  tlie  multiform  evils  arising  from 
the  same  source — 

Depiiis  que  decretz  enrent  ales. 

El  gens  tlarmes  portarent  males, 

Moines  allarent  a  clieval, 

En  ce  monde  abunda  tout  mal. 
For  eiglit  centuries  the  authovity  of  Isidor  and  Ingilram 
was  unquestioned,  save  by  bold  heresiarohs  such  as  Wick- 

turned  into  coin.  Fair  popes  hnve  left  a  better  repntatian  ttian  Calixtns 
II.,  und  yet  iht  bistor;,  recorded  by  an  eje-niCness,  of  the  negotiations  for 
tbe  eleyation  of  Compnstalla  to  an  arebbisboprio,  reveal  a  ojnioisni  of 
venality  almost  incredible.  Diego  Gelmirea,  nho  sought  ttis  promotion  for 
bis  see,  opened  negotiations  b;  sending  200  ounces  of  gold  taken  from  the 
tablets  of  his  altars.  This  tras  stolen  on  the  road,  ivben  be  sent  100  more, 
of  tvbleh  onl;50  reached  its  destination.  He  tben  fornarded  a  casket  of  gold 
weighing  nine  marks  and  a  large  amonnt  of  coin  to  Oalixttts,  who  bad  mean- 
while anoceededtoOolasius  II.  His  cautious  envoj',  finding  Caiixtus  hesitate, 
only  gave  him  20  onnces  and  reserved  the  rest.     Finally  Cail.^tus  aooeded, 

tion.  To  obtain  this,  tbe  oburcb  of  Compostelia  was  stripped  of  its  orna- 
ments, and  to  convey  it  safely  it  was  confided  to  some  ecslesinsties  prooeed- 

every  ounce  of  gold  that  be  should  snoceed  in  carrying  safely.  The  money 
wos  dniy  paid,  when  Caliittus  complained  that  bis  gold  casket  was  partly 
silver,  and  demanded  20  onnoas  of  gold  to  make  it  good ;  bis  cIiamberlEun, 
moraover.declared  that  ofZOOoomjeeof  goldreoeivedone-fonrtb  bad  proved 
to  bo  base  metal,  so  that  the  exhausted  archbishop  in  expectation  was  obliged 
to  famish  70  ounces  more.  Tbe  narrator  of  this  tissue  of  swindling  simony 
relates  it  all  with  tbe  utmost  oomposRre,  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  only  inter- 
rupting bis  narrative  occasionally  to  express  his  admiration  of  tbe  virtues  of 
the  popes  who  thus  sold  their  spiritual  privileges,  and  of  the  archbishop  who 
was  so  liberal  in  bis  bribes  (Hist.  Compastell.  Lib.  ii,  cap.  4,  6,  10,  16,  20). 
The  noive  account  given  by  Guibert  de  Nogeni  (De  Vita  Sua,  Lib.  (ii.  cap. 
4),  of  tbe  oonflrmation  by  Paschal  II.  of  Gaudri's  elaotion  to  the  see  of 
Laon,  in  1107,  is  an  equally  instructive  illnstration  of  the  barefoeed  plun- 
dering and  venality  wilb  which  (he  papal  court  exploited  the  power  it  bad 
obtained  over  tbe  episcopal  ofSce.  Perhnps  the  most  signiflaant  illnstration 
of  the  money  value  of  tie  papacy,  however,  is  the  fact  that  among  tbe  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  proposed  canonization  of  Henry  VI.,  of  England, 
towards  the  close  of  the  flfteentb  century,  is  a  memorandum  of  the  expenses 
connected  with  obtaining  a  ploce  in  the  calendar  of  snintB,  uraoiinting  in  all 
to  78.1  duoats — tbe  first  item  being  a  fee  to  the  pope  himself  of  lUO  ducats  I 
(Wilkins,  Coneil.  Ill,  633,) 
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liffc,  who  had  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  Rome  ;'  nor, 
when  antiquarian  research  began  to  discover  the  aDachro- 
nisms  with  which  the  forgeries  were  filled,  did  the  church 
abandon  her  champions.  The  learning  of  Elondel,  it  is 
true,  silenced  his  adversaries,  but  the  Decretnm  Gratiani 
conld  not  be  mutilated,  and  the  true  and  the  false  continued 
to  appear  in  inextricable  juxtaposition.  It  is  not  the  least 
of  the  troubles  of  an  infallible  church  that  it  cannot  de- 
cently abandon  auy  position  once  assumed.  Having  re- 
ceived the  False  Decretals  as  genuine,  and  having  based 
upon  them  its  claims  to  universal  temporal  supremacy, 
when  it  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  defence  of  the  forgeries 
it  was  placed  in  a  shockingly  false  position.  To  Jiave 
indorsed  a  lie,  from  the  ninth  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  bad  enough,  but  to  give  up  the  fruits  of  that  lie,  so 
industriously  turned  to  profitable  account,  was  more  than 
.  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  human  nature,  and  accord- 
ingly we  have  been  authoritatively  informed  witliin  the 
last  few  years  tliat  the  church  claims  still  as  its  undoubted 
right  all  the  power  and  prerogative  that  it  ever  enjoyed  or 
exercised,"  To  maintain  a  position  so  extravagant  it  is 
requisite  to  prove  that  the  teachings  of  the  pseudo-Isidor 
are  jn  accordance  with  the  history  and  discipline  of  tlie 
primitive  Apostolic  church,  and  that  they  were  in  no  way 
innovations  on  the  order  of  things  established  at  the  time 
of  tJieir  production.  Intrepid  controversialists  have  been 
found  readj  to  def  nd  e\enthis  desje  ate  position.'    They 

■  Among  (he  \1  kl  flit  n.1  m  1  t  th  C  unoil  of  Constance, 
wns— ■'  Deeret  r  p  t  Ik  t  f  jpliia  t  d  nnt  a  firte  Ohristi;  et 
decioi  sunt  stnlt  m  t  I  nt  —At  C  lam  Jo.  Wiokliff.  Ho.  38 
(Coneil.  Constant  6  ^  I 

'  Among  the  d.imnable  errors  defined  in  the  Sjllabus  of  Deo.  1864,  ia  that 
which  teaeheB  that  "  Roman i  pontifloes  st  eonoilia  lecumeniea  a  limitibus 
EUffi  poteetatia  reoBsBCrunt,  jura  prinoipum  usurparnnt"  (Sjllab.  No.  xsiii.). 

■  D.  Qeorg.  PiUlipa  (Kirohcnreoht,  1861]  aaaumoa  this,  and  draws  from 
it  the  oonolusion— ■'PaeQdo-Isidorio.'im  colleetionem  ingennis  Juris  fontibus 
indebiteanmimemri"  (ap.  Denaiger). 
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do  SO  by  attempting  to  prove  tliat  the  pseud  o-Isicl or  was 
not  compiled  until  the  year  850  or  later,  and  that  it  was 
not  known  in  Rome  until  long  afterwards.  The  effort  is 
then  made  to  show,  from  the  acts  of  Gregory  IV.,  Leo  II., 
Nicholas  I.,  and  other  pontiffs,  that  the  same  principles 
were  in  force  at  a  time  when  the  popes  are  assumed  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  laidor,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
latter  had  no  influence  in  eetablisliing  those  principles. 
There  are  several  gaps  in  this  chain  of  argument,  of  which 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  it  tafees  no  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  the  canons  of  Ingilram  existed  in  the  eighth 
century ;  that  the  principles  therein  enunciated  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  the  pseudo-Isidor ;  and  that,  as  soon 
as  the  strong  hand  of  Charlemagne  lost  its  terrors,  those 
priuciplea  became  gradually  prominent,  to  be  fully  invoked 
when  the  tumults  of  civil  war  were  over. 

To  show  how  great  was  the  revolution  occurring  abont 
the  period  when  the  forgeries  appeared,  and  how  intimate 
■was  the  connection  between  those  forgeries  and  the  changes 
which  they  were  so  well  designed  to  create,  will  require  a 
detailed  examination  into  a  few  points  relating  to  the 
mutual  dependence  of  the  secular  and  clerical  power  before 
and  after  the  dissemination  of  tlie  Isidorian  doctrines.  It 
will,  I  think,  be  found  that  the  coincidence  between  the 
appearance  of  the  forgeries  and  the  change  in  the  status  of 
the  church  is  so  remarkable  that  the  much-abused  argu- 
ment, post  hoc,  propter  hoc,  may  fairly  be  applied  to  them 
as  respectively  cause  and  effect. 

The  lapse  of  a  thousand  years  has  well-nigh  obliterated 
all  traces  of  this  revolution  in  the  relative  position  of  tlie 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers.  In  the  new  order  of 
things,  the  principles  then  established  became  the  especial 
prerogative  of  the  class  which  controlled  all  learning  and 
education;  and  as  those  principles  claimed  obedience  only 
as  founded  in  divine  law,  and  as  in  force  from  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  Clii-istiaiiity,  evidence  of  their  novelty   is 
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not  to  be  looked  for  on  the  snrfaco  of  monkish  chronicle 
or  papal  decretal.  It  is  only  by  a  somewhat  minute  in- 
vestigation of  laws  and  canons,  and  by  a  comparison  of 
individually  trivial  details,  that  we  can  roughly  trace  the 
outlines  of  tlie  struggle  and  see  the  origin  of  those  theories 
of  ecclesiastical  superiority  which  left  so  profound  an  im- 
press on  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  have  in  no  slight 
degree  moulded  our  modern  civilization. 

I  should  perhaps  add  that  two  of  the  questions  thus 
presenting  themselves  for  investigation  have  required  so 
much  space  for  their  consideration,  that  it  has  seemed  best 
to  detach  them  from  the  rest  of  the  group,  and  present 
them  in  the  form  of  separate  essays  on  the  immunity 
claimed  by  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction,  and  the 
use  made  by  the  church  of  its  power  of  excommunication. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THli  STATE. 

It  has  been  indicated  above  that  the  Carlovingian  polity, 
inheriting  the  traditions  of  the  elder  empire,  rendered  the 
church  compietely  subordinate  to  the  state.  When,  indeed, 
the  monarch  regulated  the  internal  affairs  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishment,  he  was  only  exercising  his  undoubted 
prerogative.  The  kingly  office  conferred  this  authority 
even  upon  the  Arianism  of  the  Wisigothic  kings,  for  the 
preface  to  the  council  of  Agde  in  506  declares  it  to  be 
convened  by  the  permission  of  Alaric  II.,  and  its  first 
business  was  to  offer  up  prayers  in  gratitude  for  allowing 
it  to  assemble.^  The  fresh  Christianity  of  Clovis  enjoyed 
similar  power.  An  address  to  him  by  the  council  of  Or- 
leans in  511  shows  that  he  had  convoked  the  prelates,  that 
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he  presented  to  tliem  the  subjects  for  discussion,  and  that 
its  canons  required  his  confirmation  to  become  authori- 
tative.' One  of  these  canona,  moreover,  prohibits  the  en- 
trance into  the  church  of  any  layman  without  the  permission 
of  the  secular  government.*  The  preface  to  the  canons  of 
another  council,  held  at  Orleans  in  554,  indicates  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  the  dependence  of  the  church  on  the  legislative 
function  of  the  state.^  A  century  later  there  was  an  attempt 
made  to  escape  from  this  subjection,  but  it  was  promptly 
repressed  by  Sigebert  II.,  who  laid  down  the  rule,  in 
express  terms,  that  no  council  shonUl  be  held  without  his 
permission ;  and  he  consequently  forbade  the  assembling 
of  one  whicli  had  been  convoked,  for  the  single  reason  that 
Lis  assent  had  not  been  aslied.' 

Charlemagne,  concentrating  in  his  own  person  both  the 
Koman  and  the  Prankish  traditions,  issued  his  rescripts 
on  ecclesiastical  matters  with  fully  as  much  authority  as 
when  legislating  for  concerns  purely  secular.  Adelhard 
of  Corbie,  one  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire's  chosen  counsellors, 
has  left  us  a  description  of  the  procedure  customary  at 
the  assemblies  of  the  Franks,  by  which  we  learn  that  the 
prelates  and  the  nobles  sat  separately  to  debate  the  affairs 
appertaining  specially  to  each  class ;  that  the  capitularies 
or  laws  were  submitted  to  them  by  the  emperor  for  debate, 
but  that  the  emperor  finally  decided  for  himself,  according 
to  the  light  thrown  upon  the  subject.  No  difference,  either 
in  principle  or  practice,  is  therefore  recognizable  in  tlie 
treatment  of  ecclesiastical  and  of  secular  affairs,  and  as 
both  the  initiative  and  the  decision  thus  belonged  to  the 
sovereign,  his  power  over  both  was  limited  only  by  the 
relations  which  chanced  to  exist  at  the  moment  between 

•  Epist,  Synod.  Aurel,  I,  nnn.  5J1.  =  Ejuad.  can.  4. 

'  Concil.  Aurel.  V.  ann.  bi4.  Pfocem. 

'  Bolus.  I.  101  («d.  Vcnet.)— ■■  Tit  fine  noEtrn  scientiii  ooiieilium  in  regno 
nOEtro  not  ngatar." 
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his  subjects  and  himself.'  Thus,  tliroiigbout  the  whole 
body  of  the  capitularies,  political  and  clerical  regulations 
are  so  intimately  mingled  that  separation  is  almost  im- 
possible, showing  that  no  thought  of  distingnishing  them 
existed  at  the  period,  and  that  no  doobt  was  entertained 
of  the  competency  of  the  crown  with  regard  to  either. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  the 
subjects  of  Charlemagne,  submitting  themselves  without 
remonstrance  to  his  jurisdiction.  The  church  thus  accepted 
his  sovereignty,  and  it  was  exercised  Impartially  over  all 
ranks  of  the  hierarchy.  Alcuin  exalts  his  power  as  supe- 
rior in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  popes  and  the  Constan- 
tiuopolitan  emperors.'  Paulinus,  Archbishop  of  Aquileia, 
in  an  epistle  to  Charlemagne,  exhorts  him  to  a  due  and 
vigorous  exercise  of  his  authority  over  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  state,  pointing  out  certain 
matters  in  the  former  as  especially  requiring  his  attention.' 
Even  on  questions  of  faith  and  doctrine  this  secular  power 
asserted  itself.  The  decisions  of  the  council  of  Frankfort 
in  194  did  not  acquire  legal  force  until  a  capitulary,  issued 
in  the  sole  name  of  the  monarch,  defined  the  exact  amount 
of  veneration  with  which  images  were  to  be  regarded.* 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  remai'kable  instance  of  his 
spiritual  authority  is  to  be  fotind  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  forced  upon  the  church  the  well-known  alteration  in  the 
Nicene  creed,  which  placed  Rome  at  so  much  disadvantage 
in  its  contests  with  Constantinople. 

The  Nicene  symbol,  as  modified  by  the  First  General 

'  Hinematl  Instit.  Beg.  cap.  34,  35.      Hinemtir  nllndos  to  Adolhard  us 
"  inter  primoa  conBiUsrioa"  of  Lauia. 
'  Alouini  Epist.  4  (Oanisii  Tliaaanr.  11.  392)—"  cieteris  prfefatia  atgnitatl. 

'  Bnlni.  8t  Mansi  Misoell.  11.  II. 

'  CnroI.  Mag.  Resaript,  de  lion  oaoranilia  imagini!)us  (Qoldast.  Cunst. 
Imp.  11.  2). 
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Council  of  ConstaiiLinoiile  and  conSrmeil  hy  tliat  of  Clial- 
cetioii,  described  tlie  Holy  Ghost  as  proceeding  from  the 
Father.  When  the  Spanish  Wisigoths  were  converted  from 
Arianism,  hy  some  accident  or  oversight  the  confession  of 
faith  which  they  adopted  ascrihed  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  Son  as  well  as  to  the  Father.^  Thus 
altered,  the  symhol  gradually  spread  from  Spain  into 
France,  and  when  Charlemagne  took  exception  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Second  General  Council  of  Niwea  con- 
cerning Image  worship,  he  also  complained  that  the  faith 
had  been  vitiated  hy  not  adopting  the  Frankieh  creed  in 
this  respect.'  Adrian  I.,  in  his  answer  to  Charlemagne, 
contented  himself  with  proving  from  the  fathers  that  the 
council  was  right  and  the  Frankish  creed  wrong.'  Char- 
lemagne did  not  yield,  and  in  809  caused  the  matter  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  insisted 
that  the  addition  of  "fllioque"  to  the  creed,  as  chanted  in 
the  French  churclies,  was  the  only  Catholic  doctrine,*  and 
Charlemagne  dispatched  envoys  to  argue  the  matter  with 
Leo  III.,  sending  also  a  letter  in  which  he  insisted  on  the 
correctness  of  his  faith  in  this  respect.  Leo  was  too  com- 
pletely under  the  imperial  domination  to  contest  the  point. 
He  admitted  that  to  believe  in  the  procession  of  the  Holy 

■  Concil.  Toletan.  III.  ann.  689;  IV.  ann   e.S3  (Hnrdain.  III.  469,  b19). 

"  Lib.  CaroUn.  Lib.  m.  oap.  i.,  iii Attlie  Nioene  eounoil,  the  Patriarch 

TarasiiiE,  in  defining  the  faith,  had  admitted  that  the  Hoi;  Ghost  proceeded 
from  the  Father  hj  the  Son  (Conoil.  (Eoum.  vil.  Act.  iii.— Hardnin.  IV.  131). 
ChorteiDDgne  insisted  that  it  should  be  from  the  Father  a,Qd  the  Son.  The 
Conneil,  in  fiiet,  only  fonnally  repeated  the  Coastonlinopolitan  eyinhol,  whioh 
omits  all  mention  of  the  Son  {Act.  vii.  Ibid.  p.  463-4)— re  ik  tw  waT^st  jjt- 
vri^ijifrfiisHV — bnt  tbe  Latiu  versions  have  "qni  ex  Patre  Filitupte  procedif 
(Ibiil.  pp.  454,  747).  Hardouin,  while  giving  this  interpolated  version, 
franSly  admits  that  it  Is  not  so  In  the  MBS.,  and  that  the  only  antliority  for 
it  is  the  assertion  of  Cardinal  Juiimi  at  the  Connoil  of  Florenoe  (where  this 
point  was  fiercely  argaed  betireen  the  Qre^ks  and  Latins)  tlinl  he  had  seen 
an  old  MS.  vith  this  reading  (Ibid.  p.  454). 

'  Hadrisni  PP.  I.  Epist,  62  (Ibid.  p.  775). 

'  HartJ.Iieim  Concil.  Geiman.  I.  390-1. 
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Ghost  from  both  Fatliur  and  Son  was  recjuisite  for  salva- 
tion ;  but,  mindful  of  the  anathema  launched  by  tiie  council 
of.  Chalcedon  against  all  who  should  impiously  deem  the 
Constantinopolitan  symbol  insufSeient  and  dare  to  change 
it,'  he  refused  to  authorize  the  insertion  of  the  words  in 
the  creed,  while,  after  eonsiderabie  pressure,  he  agreed 
that  they  might  be  taught  and  chanted~-an  unintelligible' 
compromise  with  hia  conscience,  elucidated,  perhaps,  by 
his  action  in  having  the  unadulterated  creed  engraved  on 
silver,  in  both  Greet  and  Latin,  and  hung  at  the  portal  of 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.',  Charlemagne  triamphed.  His 
form  of  the  creed  was  publicly  recited  in  the  daily  service 
of  the  church  throughout  the  empire,  was  finally  adopted 
by  Rome  itself,  and,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  lead- 
ing ostensible  cause  of  the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches,  has  been  adhered  to  with  the  tenacity 
inseparable  from  infallibUity.' 

Louis  le  Debonnaire,  notwithstanding  Jiis  veneration  for 
the  church,  considered  himself  to  be  its  head  and  ruler  in 
no  less  degree  than  had  Charlemagne.  One  of  his  edicts 
addressed  to  the  bishops  assumes  their  episcopal  authority 
to  be  derived  from  him,  and  that  he  is  personally  respon- 
sible for  their  proper  exercise  of  it.'  When  his  pious  zeal 
assembled  the  council  of  Aix-Ia-Cliapelle  in  816,  to  reform 
the  corruptions  of  the  church,  the  stringent  canons  drawn 
np  to  meet  his  wishes  were  promulgated  under  his  autho- 
rity ;  his  commands  enforced  oI>edienee  to  them,  and  any 
infraction  of  them  was  punishable  by  him.'  In  828,  when 
he  ordered  four  councils  of  his  bishops  to  be  held  in 
Tarious  parts  of  his  dominions  to  consult  upon  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  be  instructed  them  that  the  results  of  their 

'  Conoil.  Chnloed,  Act  V.    (Hardnin.  II.  454-5.) 

'  Haitzheini  I.  391-6.— Hard uin.  IT.  970  sqq. 

■  Conoil.  Triaent.  SeES.  HI.    Dcoret.  ds  Sjinbol.  Fidei. 

'  Ciipit.  Ludov.  Pii,  (irn.  823.  eiip.  .S,  1.     Cf.  Capitul.  Uh.  ri.  e,  432. 

'  Mirsei  Cod,  Donal.  I'iar.  c.  13, 
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deliberations  should  be  recorcied  by  sworn  notaries,  and 
not  be  divulged  until  the  proper  time,  evidently  because, 
as  he  was  unable  to  be  present,  he  did  not  wish  them  made 
pablic  until  he  should  sanction  them  authoritatively ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  gave  his  Missi  Dominici  stringent 
orders  to  examine  into  the  lives  of  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
and  report  to  him  how  they  discharged  their  functions  and 
fulfilled  their  duties.'  An  Imperial  Diet,  indeed,  boldly 
afflrmed  that  the  emperor's  power  over  the  church  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  pope  himself.' 

Even  after  the  civil  war,  as  late  as  845,  the  bishops  of 
the  synod  of  Thionville  addressed  Lothair,  Louis,  and 
Charles,  entreating  them  to  remove  the  corruptions  of  the 
church,  for  the  governance  of  which  they  were  responsible 
to  God.'  The  tottering  power  of  3'oung  Charles  le  Chauve 
still  required  that  the  canons  of  synods,  relating  solely  to 
church  affairs,  should  be  submitted  to  him  for  confirma- 
tion, even  as  the  sanclio  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Emp&- 
rora  had  been  requisite  to  give  effect  to  the  dinposUio  of 
the  earlier  councils.  This  was  not  an  empty  show  of  un- 
meaning deference,  for  on  one  occasion  we  find  him  annul- 
ling many  of  them  with  his  simple  veto ;'  and  in  Sit  the 
Council  of  Mainz,  in  appeijing  to  Louis  le  Germanique  for 
the  confirmation  of  its  canons,  employs  terms  which  show 
that  without  it  they  had  little  prospect  of  obedience.'  The 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  himself,  had  not  yet  thought  of 
escaping  from  temporal  jurisdiction,  for  in  the  same  year 

■  Cnpit.  Ludov.  Pii,  ann,  823. 

'  Imperialera  raajeatjitem  plus  posse  \a  odministiandn  ecolcEia  qunm  pon- 
tifioiatn.— Goldast.  I.  188. 

'  Si  .  •  .  .  ab  lute  eadem  ecclsBio,  vobis  nd  gnberuandam  commissa,  pro 
(jnn  ex.  ministerio  regali  reddituri  estis  Eegi  Reguni  rotionem  in  die  judioii, 
tam  muUipllces  aa  perniciosaa  oorruptioaiB  peatilentins  \a\l\a  amnvere 
(Capit.  Carol.  Calvi,  Tit.  ii.  cap,  1). 

'  Caplt.  Carol.  Calf.  Tit.  vn.  The  preuioua  year  the  synnd  of  Vernon  hnd 
BOggegted  Tftriona  laws  reepeoting  eooleaiastioal  matters  to  Charles,  entreiit- 
ing  their  enactment  (BbIub.  IL  1.1-20). 

'  CoHcil,  Mugiinl.  iinn.  847,  can.  sxsi.  (llartilieim,  II,  100). 
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ivo  liiid  Leo  IV.  promising  imijlicit  obcclieiioe  to  tiic  laws 
of  the  Emperor  Lotliaii'  and  of  liis  predecessors.' 

Ingilram  and  Isidor,  however,  tauglit  a  doctrine  very 
differeat  from  this;  aud,  wlieu  tlie  time  was  ripe,  their 
aiitliority  was  duly  bfonght  forward  to  prevent  all  further 
inteiference  of  royalty  with  sacerdotal  legislation.  As 
early  as  833,  when  Gregory  IV.  was  summoned  from  Italy 
by  the  sons  of  Louis  to  vender  their  father's  degradation 
complete,  and  the  pope  could  scarcely  nerve  himself  to  the 
awful  task,  Wala,  Abbot  of  Corbie,  the  fierce  promoter  of 
llie  rebellion,  endeavoi-ed  to  strengthen  his  wavering  reso- 
lution by  producing  a  collection  of  papa!  decretals  proving 
that  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ  was  empowered  to  judge 
mankind,  and  was  not  to  be  judged  of  men.'  Gregory  was 
delighted  at  thus  finding  himself  possessed  of  powers 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  papal  canonists,  and  was  ready 
enough  to  declare  that  the  pontifical  power  was  superior 
to  the  imperial;*  but  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  eveii  in  his 
adversity,  was  heir  to  loo  much  tvaditional  veneration  for 
such  doctrines  to  obtain  general  currency.  Gregory,  in 
spit    0 '  1  i&    ew  foun  1  p  e  Of,it'  etu  ne  I  to  Rome  amid 

unse      ly    le    s  on       nd  1  s  p  ete  t      s    emained  practi- 


iiua         Be  OS  m  d        mn  1)       p    fitem        (  .    Deoret.  Dist.   x, 

=  Pnschasii  Eiidberti  de  Vit.  Walre  Lib.  ii.  o.ip.  16.  Ths  terms  in  which 
Puflohaains  reoonHtB  this  iind  the  comfort  wliiob  these  hitherto  unknown  do- 
oretiils  guve  to  the  shrinlting  pope  leave  little  doubt  tbat  thej  were  the  for- 
geries of  laidor.  After  describing  Gregorj'a  ularm  at  the  threata  of  Lonis's 
blshopf,  he  proceeds—"  Unde  et  ai  dadimuanonnnlla  Banotornm  pulrum  Hue- 

(licere  poasit  quod  .  .  .  in  eo  asset  omnis  auctcritna  beati  Petri  exaellens  et 
potestas  rivft,  a  quo  oportatet  universoa  jodioari,  ita  ut  ipse  a  Hemine  jndi- 

"  Gregor.  PP.  IV.  Epist.  do  Compar.  Ragitn.  (Migne's  Putrolog.  T.  104, 
p.  3i)9.)  He  adoiilted,  however,  that  he  liiinself  was  subject  1«  trial  and 
judgment. 
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cally  ill  abeyance  until  those  who  had  provoked  tliem  were 
ready  to  be  their  victims.  In  845  appeared  the  Capitula- 
ries of  Benedict  the  Levite.  This  compilation  paiports  to 
contain  the  Carlovingiaii  legislation  digested  in  an  accessi- 
ble form,  and  was  for  the  most  part  extracted  from  the  col- 
lections of  Ricnlfiis  of  Mainz,  the  sponsor  for  the  Isidorian 
canons.  The  work  of  Benedict  contains  a  large  body  of 
genuine  laws,  thickly  interspersed  with  extracts  from  the 
new  snpposititious  documents — principally  from  the  canons 
of  Ingilram,  though  Isidor  likewise  furnishes  a  consider- 
able numbei'.  The  object  of  the  whole  is  so  evidently  to 
give  currency  to  the  new  doctrines  that  some  critics  have 
heen  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Benedict  must  also  have 
teen  the  i-eal  author  of  the  False  Decretals.*  These  Capi- 
tularies were  unquestionably  received  and  nsed  as  authori- 
tative, and  such  customs  as  they  did  not  simply  record 
they  assuredly  did  much  to  introduce  and  strengthen.  In 
them  the  principle  is  distinctly  and  repeatedly  declared 
that  the  imperial  legislation  is  subordinate  to  the  sacer- 
dotal, and  that  in  any  conflict  between  them  the  former 
must  give  way.  Laws  contrary  to  the  decretals  of  tlie 
popes  or  of  other  prelates  are  asserted  to  be  null  and 
void  i'  the  anathema  is  pronounced  against  any  sovereign 
who  seta  aside  the  canons ;"  and  on  the  authoi-itj'  of  Pius  I., 
an  humble  Roman  bishop  of  the  second  century,  the  broad 
assertion  is  made  that  the  imperial  law  is  to  be  controlled 
by  the  divine  law — a  postulate  capable  of  indefinite  exten- 
sion.*    That  these  were  not  merely  assertions  of  a  theo- 


'  Copitul.  Ada.  m.  o.  17  (Gratinn,  Pist.  x.  onn.  1)  The  npylieation 
asa  prineip!ea  oon  be  tfaceil  nitli  gre.it  cluarnesB  in  Ici-Iivnd  nhn,h  n 
inverted  after  thoy  had  become  fiimly  estoblishod      lu  105D,  within  ]< 
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retieal  prineiplo,  but  that  tliey  were  geiieraliy  enforced  and 
pi-actically  admitfcecl,  will  be  manifest  fi'oni  various  trans- 
actions allnded  to  hereafter,  which  show  how  completely 
the  supremacy  of  royalty  was  set  aside  and  the  superiority 
of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  became  established. 

The  recognition  of  the  immunity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body  from  all  liability  to  the  secular  tribunals  was  one  of 
the  principal  incidents  in  this  revolution.  It  forms  so 
curious  an  episode  in  the  history  of  legislation,  that  its 
proper  consideration  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our 
present  subject,  and  I  therefore  design  to  treat  it  in  a 
subsequent  essay  more  at  length  than  would  be  suitable 
here.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  for  the  present,  to  say  that, 
in  defiance  of  all  precedent,  the  clergj'  successfully  eman- 
cipated themselves  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular 
power,  and  established  the  principle  that  an  ecclesiastic 
could  only  be  tried  by  ecclesiastics  and  be  judged  by 
ecclesiastical  law.  Not  content  even  witii  this,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the  church  in 
another  manner  by  claiming  for  it  inviolable  sanctity,  so 
that  the  humblest  clerk  could  not  even  be  accused  by  a 
layman.  This  principle  was  too  monstrous  to  be  success- 
ful even  in  that  age  of  ignorance,  and  the  canons  which 
express  it  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  are  mingled 
with  others  whose  careful  enumeration  of  the  causes  of 
incompetency  in  witnesses  siiows  that  the  more  general 
regulations  were  rejected  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

than  half  a  century  after  the  eatabliahment  of  Christianity,  the  saeei-clotal 
poner  was  already  ati-ong  enough  to  procure  nn  enaclment  that  whenever 
the  popular  Iowa  oonflietea  with  (he  eeeleaiastioal,  the  former  must  give  way 
(SchlBgel,  Comment,  in  Qr&g&s,  p.  sxiii.).  This  would  aeem  oven  to  he  a 
BuperBuoua  precaution  in  riew  of  the  fact  that  )□  the  LHgretto,  or  eentrni 
high  oourt,  when  any  difference  waa  foand  to  exist  in  the  copies  of  ths  coiIb 
in  the  hands  of  the  judges,  those  in  poaseasion  of  the  hiahopB  were  held  to 
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Eishops  were  cspeeially  (,lic  objects  of  this  tender  precau- 
tion. As  early  as  the  fourth  century  a  council  of  Carthage 
bad  forbi<Sden  the  reception  of  accusations  against  bisbops 
on  the  pavt  of  disreputable  perstms,  and  the-  council  of 
Chalcedon  had  repeated  tlie  prohibition.'  At  that  period 
euch  legislation  only  affected  the  internal  regulations  of 
the  oliurch;  but  when  the  principle  was  interpolated  in 
the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  it  assumed  a  Tastly  wider  sig- 
nificance, and  became  applicable  to  temporal  as  well  as  to 
spiritual  matters.'  It  is  true  that  the  episcopal  dignity 
had  been  protected  from  false  accusations  by  a  constitution 
of  Valentiniau  III.  in  439,  imposiiig  a  flue  of  thirty  pounds 
of  gold  as  a  penalty  for  such  transgressions;'  but  this  se- 
verity was  not  imitated  by  the  barbarians,  and  the  church 
could  only  defend  itself  by  threatening  excommunication 
in  such  cases,  without  appealing  for  aid  to  the  secular 
power.*  Ingilram,  Isidor,  and  their  followers,  however, 
took  much  higher  ground.  St.  Clement  was  made  to  assert 
that  ChrLst  had  forbidden  laymen  fi-om  accusing  their  pas- 
tors.'' Evaristus,  a  pope  of  the  first  century,  was  authority 
for  the  declaration  that  no  bishop  could  be  accused  by 
the  common  people."  Pius  I.  was  cited  to  show  that  the 
sheep  sliall  not  reprove  their  pastor,  nor  the  people  accufec 
their  bishop,  for  the  disciple  is  not  above  his  master  nor 
the  slave  above  his  lord.'    Calistus  I.  was  made  respon- 

'  Conoil.  Cartling.  III.  e.  7.— Conoil,  Chnlced.  cim.  21. 

»  Ciipit,  Carol.  Mag.  I.  luin.  789,  ^  29,  34  ;  Capit.  hdii.  794,  J  Si. 

'  Const.  23,  Cod.  !.  3.  '  Conoil.  Agnthens.  nnn.  508,  a-  32. 

'  Sod  et  Iflioos  ab  eorum  nooasiitione  et  vexntione  semper  repsllere  debere 
rognbut,  et  cunotos  sibi  fubditos  efse  pr^oiplebab.  .  .  .  Mnjores  vera  a  mi- 
noribus  neo  aocnaori  neojudioari  uUatenua  possa  dioebat. — Psaudo -Clamant. 
Epiat.  1, 

'  Hoe  est  a  plebe  vel  a  vulgapiims  bominibus  argnendna  Tel  aconsandus 
opiscopus,  licet  ait  inordinatus. — Pseud o-Erarist.  Epis6.  1  (Ovatian.  Cans,  ii. 
q.  5,  ofln.  1). 

'  Ov. 


tea  paatorem  em 

lax  non  raprabendan 

t,  plebs  episoopum 

»on  ac 

laaset, 

Jlgiis  aam  argua 

.seipulnR  super  mag 

naqiie 

,  aupva  dominuin 

.— PseiuUi-Pii  Eplst. 

1  (Gi-atbm.  C««3.  VI 

:,  q.  1,0 

itn.9). 
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aible  for  tiie  rule  that  no  accnsatioiis  against  pi-elatea  were 
to  be  eiitertaiued,  for  children  are  not  to  reprove  their 
fathers  nor  are  slaves  to  attack  their  lords;'  and  St.  Cor- 
nelius was  quoted  to  show  that  siieh  accusations  were  null, 
and  were  therefore  harmless  to  the  accused.'  This  constant 
repetition  proves  tlie  importance  attached  to  the  principle, 
and  the  persistent  effoi'ts  made  to  obtain  its  recognition, 
not  only  as  applicable  to  prelates,  but  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy.  Clerical  peccadilloes  were  declared  to  be 
objects  of  toleration  and  not  of  punishment,'  and  a  canon 
was  adopted  from  Ingilram  and  Isidor  which  shielded 
priests  frojn  all  accusations  brought  by  those  whose  virtue 
and  orthodoxy  were  not  known  and  approved.*  Even  this 
was  not  enough,  and  Ingilram  produced  a  canon  declaring 
as  a  general  principle  that  the  evidence  of  a  layman 
against  an  ecclesiastic  was  never  to  be  received;*  while 
Isidor  manufactured  the  proceedings  of  a  council  held  in 
Home  under  Sylvester  I.,  in  325,  which  repeated  the  canon 
of  Ingilram,  with  the  addition  that  no  layman  should  bring 
a  charge  s^ainst  a  clerk,"  The  former  of  these  was  for- 
mally promulgated  as  a  rule  of  the  church  by  the  council 
of  Mainz  in  84T;'  while  the  latter  is  adopted  in  a  law 

'  Crimination es  contra  doctoi'em  nemo  Buaoipi.it,  qnia  non  oportet  filins 

pdtros  reprehendere   neo  sorio?  doninos  Inoemre. — Paeado-Ciilixt.  Epist.  1 

llvon.  Deoret.  P  1    flnp   2U      Cf  Capitul.  Lib,  vi.  o.  36J ;  Lib.  v.  o.  3T6). 

-  Qnoniiua  tale  acouaat  onea    im  non  babent,  neqns  eia  nooora  possunt, — 

Pscado- Cornel.  Epiat  ' 

'  Fnetor  eecle  lie  pro  raprobis  moribna  nuigis  est  tolernndns  qnnoi 

diftringeniJus.— Paaudo  Anaelet   Bp  at.  6  (EemiB-  Curiens.  Bpiac.  can.  17). 

■  Qnnram  fide»  vitn  et  libertns  nesoitni-  non  poaaunt  aacerdotea  aeonaare. 

— Ingilmm  o  19;  Paendo-Ciilixt.  fcpist.  2;  Psando-FaWan.  Bpi3t.2  (Capitar. 

LI    VI  0  p  369). 

lest  non  n  u  luioi  ad  varans  clericum  nemo  eu^oipiut.— Ingilrivm.  can.  73. 
C  Bat  t  turn  eat  ut  nullus  laieus  oriman  olerioo  aadeftt  Inferre  .  .  .  tea- 
t  non    m  la  0    ndTeraus  olaricum  nemo  reoipiat. — Paeudo-Sylvester.     Cf. 
I  euloMaicellin.  Epiat.  3. 

tone  I    Mogunt.  onn.  847,  onn.  7. — Tbia  was,  however,  vinsucoBSsfal,  for 
notbe   CO  no  1  of  Main  a,  nfew  jeiii-s  later,  eiprosaly  adiflit?  aeoulor  ncoi^sers. 
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attributed  to  Louis-lc-D^boDnaire  in  tlie  Lombard  coda, 
with  a  change  wliich  denied  to  clerlis  the  power  of  accusing 
laj'men— thus  separating  the  two  classes  entirely,  and 
placing  them  upon  equal  ground,'  Impolitic  as  this  might 
be,  it  was  at  all  events  fair,  and  it  accorded  with  another 
passage  in  the  forgeries  ,*  but  though  it  subsequently  be- 
came recognized  to  some  extent,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Isidovian  decretals,'  yet  the  clergy  were  not  prepared 
to  surrender  the  power  which  they  were  rapidly  acquiring 
over  the  iaity  by  the  extension  of  their  jurisdiction.  The 
Carlovingian  policy  employed  them  as  an  efficient  instrn- 
iiient  of  civilization,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  right  to 
accuse  would  have  been  to  deprive  them  of  much  of  their 
influence.  The  council  of  Mainz,  in  813,  made  it  the  duty 
of  every  priest,  under  penalty  of  degradation,  to  see  that 
the  misdeeds  of  bis  parishioners  were  duly  punished;*  and 
that  this  power  was  enlarged  rather  thaw  restricted  will  be 
seen  presently  when  we  come  to  consider  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  church. 

The  inviolability  thns  claimed  for  the  clerical  office  was 
not  left  entirely  to  theoretical  declarations  of  principle. 
Charlemagne  had  been  induced  to  adopt  one  of  the  canons 
of  the  Isidorian  councU  of  Rome  under  Sylvester,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  was  decreed  that  for  the  conviction  of  a 
bishop  the  testimony  of  seventy-two  witnesses  was  requi- 
site, while  forty-four  wore  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  priest, 
thii'ty-seven  in  that  of  a  cardinal- deacon,  and  seven  for 
a  sub-deacon — ail  to  be  heads  of  families  and  professing 

■  Ll.  Longob.  Lntlov.  Pii  iv.      (Lib.  ii.  Tit.  5!,  I.  12.) 

'  Pseudn-Fobinn.  Epiat.  2. 

'  Orntinn.  Cans.  2,  q.  7,  oan.  B.— In  the  twelfth  eentiiry,  Alemnder  III. 
laid  this  down  ob  a  gBUBrnl  rnle  (JnfTc,  Kegest.  p.  SIS]  )  nnil  il  seems  to  hnve 
been  in  fnll  vigor  in  the  Boottish  lasr  of  tlie  fourteootb  oentiiry.  "Appro- 
bntiono,  aeqnietatione,  el  testimonin  repeilantur  .  .   ,  oleripi  cnntra  laicos 

•  Coneil.  ^ngimt,  nan,  6l3,  can.  7, 
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Clii'istians.'  Lonia  le  Deboniiaire  issued  a  capitulaiy  by 
wliicli  any  one  offering  insult  or  injury  to  a  pi'elate  was 
forced  to  compound  for  his  life,  all  liis  property  was  con- 
fiscated to  the  chiu-ch,  and  in  addition  he  was  to  pay  to 
the  king  the  heavy  fine  of  a  triple  "bannnm,"  or  sixty 
BOJidi,  with  the  proviso  that  if  nnable  to  make  the  payment, 
he  became  a  slave  of  the  flsc  until  he  could  do  so — which 
was  probably  for  life.'  Benedict  the  Lovite  went  even  fiir- 
tlier.  According  to  him,  the  accusation  of  a  tiishop  was  an 
accusation  of  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  tlie  calumniator  of 
his  bishop  was  a  homicide,  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly.' 
ThesQ  claims  were  too  exaggerated  to  be  fully  admitted, 
tliough  they  left  their  impress  in  some  degree  upon  the 
institutions  of  the  middie  ages.*  It  was  fortunate,  indeed, 
for  the  church,  tliat  they  had  not  all  the  success  desired 
by  their  authors.  The  immunity  acquired  from  secular 
jnrisdiction  was  an  efficient  cause  of  the  ali-pervading  cor- 
ruption which  eventually  infected  the  church,  and  had  it 
been  accompanied  with  immunity  from  secular  accusation, 
the  sacerdotal  body,  thus  elevated  into  a  supreme  and 
inaccessible  caste,  would  have  become  so  pestilential  that 
religion  itself  might  have  perished  under  the  inSictiou,  and 

'  Capit.  Carol.  Mng.  ti.  ann.  806,  J  23,— Ingilram,  enn.  72;  Pseudo-Syl- 
vaater— though  the  numbera  of  the  witnesses  are  not  preeieeTj  the  aame.  A 
Tariation  of  this  regulation  ooonrs  among  the  frngmenta  attributeit  to  Theo- 
dore, ArDbblshop  of  Canterbuiy,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  centar; 
(Thorpe,  Ant.  Laws,  &o.  of  England,  U    73) 

"  Oapit.  Ingelenheim.  Ludov.  Pii,  tap  3  —I  belieie  the  anthontioity  of 
this  oapitulary  hue  never  been  cnlted  in  question  ind  jet  the  whole  of  its 
prOTiEions  are  ao'estrnyagaatly  in  fai  or  of  the  ohurch  that  I  am  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  supposititious,  or  at  least  Interjiolated 

'  Capitn!.  Lib.  Vii.  cap.  167,  20.^. 

'  In  the  tenth  century,  Atto  of  Vereelli,  on  the  aulhoritj  of  the  Ualae 
Deoretala,  RBserta  for  the  clergy  aa  a  right  the  iinmunitj  from  aecular  nceu- 
antinn  IDe  Preaanris  Bceles.  P.  I.)  ;  Bad  St.  Stephen  of  Hungary  adopted  the 
principle  aa  an  abaolute  rule  in  his  laws — "Testimonium  laioi  ttdveraaa  cleri- 
cum  nemo  reoipiat." — Legg.  8.  Sleph.  Hung.  cap.  iii. 
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the  pi'ogress  of  civilization  miglit  liave  been  inclofiuiLcly 
postponed. 

Wtiilo  tliiis  llivowing  off  all  sulijuction  to  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  state,  the  church  was  making  vapid  pi'o- 
gresa  in  acquiring  an  important  share  in  the  general 
adiniuistmtion  of  justice.  The  functions  of  the  judge  arc 
among  tiie  most  potential  sources  of  influence,  and  a  class 
that  can  arrogate  to  itself,  as  a  class-privilege,  the  right  to 
administer  the  law,  has  thereby  secured  to  itself  no  small 
portion  of  the  government  of  the  body  politic.  To  com- 
bine this  source  of  power  with  the  ministrations  of  religion, 
was  to  control  the  life,  hei'c  and  hereafter,  of  every  maa— 
a  prize  worth  striving  for,  and  for  which  the  ecclesiastics 
possessed  a  favorable  base  of  operations.  In  the  early 
days  of  Christianity,  the  church  was  a  society  of  voluntary 
cohesion,  purified  to  a  considerable  extent  of  worldly  and 
unruly  elements  by  the  flres  of  occasional  persecution. 
Even  without  the  exhortations  of  St.  Paul  and  the  reproof 
administered  by  him  to  those  whose  litigious  propensities 
broTight  them  before  heathen  judges  (1  Corinth,  vi.),  the 
law  of  Christian  love  would  naturally  lead  all  members  to 
refer  questions  arising  among  themselves  to  the  friendly 
arbitration  of  the  elders  or  bishops,  and  the  prevalence  of 
this  custom  is  shown  by  its  continuance  into  the  fifth  cen- 
tury.^ How  perfectly  natural  was  this  rule  at  its  origin,  in 
a  society  holding  itself  aloof  from  the  institutions  among 
which  it  was  placed,  is  shown  by  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
regulation  by  the  French  Huguenots  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury;' and  as  long  as  the  church  was  thus  isolated  and 
kept  pure,  there  was  little  risk  that  any  one  would  incur 
the  infamy  of  rejecting  the  decision  of  such  an  arbiter. 

'  Constit.  Apostol.  Lib.  ii.  oop.  48,  50.— Concil.  Cnrthng.  III.  anii.  397, 
ean.  9— Ooncil,  Choloed.  onn.  9. 

'  Sjnod  ofSnuraur,  nnti.  I5M,  chiip.  iv.  Art  35  (Qiiiek,  Sjnodicon  in 
Gnlli!ili6form;itji]. 
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Wlieii,  liowcver,  the  despised  and  opprcsiscd  sect  grew  rich 
and  powerful,  and  when,  at  length,  dominant  in  the  empire, 
't  b    am    tl      harm  1  tl       gb  which  avarice  and  ambitiou 
ht         t  fy  th       d  ,  the  necessity  arose  of  either 

t      1      n     th  t  of  giving  legal  validity  to  the 

1        1   Ij    1  m    t       A    ordingly,  a  lawof  Arcadius  and 
JI  n  n  398    1    1  that  those  who  desire  to  refer 

1  t  t  th  b  t  t  n  of  bishops  shall  not  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so ;  and  another,  in  408,  renders  final 
the  decisions  in  such  cases,  and  directs  the  civil  officials  to 
execute  them.'  It  will  be  observed  that  these  regnlationa 
refer  exclusively  to  powers  of  arbitration  conferred  by  the 
consent  of  both  parties;  and  where  a  prelate  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  sagacity  and  piety,  this  arbitrative  function 
was  extensively  called  into  action.  The  complaints  of  St. 
Augustine  are  well  known,  that  pleaders  came  before  him 
in  such  numbers  as  sadly  to  interfere  with  his  legitimate 
sijiritual  duties,  and  yet  he  had  done  his  share  in  bringing 
about  this  state  of  things,  for  he  taught  that  litigation 
between  Christians  was  a  sin,  pardonable  only  on  con- 
dition of  being  urged  before  an  ecclesiastical  judge.'  His 
contemporary,  Syuesiiis,  was  no  less  harassed  with  the 
worldly  character  of  the  occnpations  in  which  he  thus 
found  himself  involved.  Forced  unwillingly  to  accept  the 
liisiiopric  of  Ptolemais,  he  inveighed  particularly  against 
the  judicial  functions  fastened  upon  him,  which  be  regarded 
as  altogether  incompatible  with  the  religious  duties  of  his 
position,  and  he  requested  permission  either  to  resign  or 
to  have  a  coadjutor  more  fitted  for  the  management  of 
civil  affairs,  a  magistrate,  apparently,  being  more  wanted 
than  a  priest.^  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  not  long  before,  had 
found  an  expedient  for  escaping,  partially  at  least,  these 
interrnptions  of  his  pious  meditations,  for,  until  lie  had 

'  Const.  7,  8.     CimI.  I.  4.  '  AngUBtin.  Serm,  cccLi.  ^  6. 
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celebrated  mass  each  day,  lie  kept  himself  eecludecl,  and 
delegated  to  his  attendant  priests  the  oflice  of  deciding  such 
affairs/  Siivanns,  Bishop  of  the  Troad,  a  couteraporaiy 
of  Syiiesius  and  St.  Augustine,  adopted  the  same  system; 
but  he  soon  found  that  his  priests  were  gaining  filthy  lucre 
from  the  judicial  powers  thus  delegated  to  them,  and  he 
won  much  credit  by  substituting  for  them  a  layman  of 
approved  character  and  experience,  whose  decisions  gave 
general  satisfaction.'  It  is  evident  that  the  custom  was 
widely  prevalent. 

Al!  prelates,  however,  were  not  so  disinterested  as  Sil- 
vauus,  and  it  is  evident  from  his  case  that  money  was  to  bo 
made  by  abusing  the  public  confidence  thus  reposed  in  the 
episcopal  character.  That  power  and  influence  were  like- 
wise to  he  acquired  is  self-evident,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  that  the  temptation  was  always  resisted.  Efforts, 
indeed,  were  constantly  made  to  convert  this  friendly  juris- 
diction into  a  legal  attribute,  for  Valentinian  III.,  in  i53, 
found  it  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disenaston  of  the 
subject  by  a  constitution  which  expressly  declared  that 
bishops  could  only  exercise  judicial  functions  with  consent 
of  both  parties ;'  and  Honorius  had  already  felt  called  upon 
to  prevent  the  prelates  from  trespassing  on  the  functions 
of  the  courts  by  a  law  declaring  that  they  had  cognizance 
of  religious  matters  only,  all  secular  actions  belonging  to 
the  civil  tribunals.'  Special  cases,  it  is  tree,  were  occa- 
sionally referred  to  them  by  command  of  the  monarch  ;* 
and  Justinian  conferred  on  them  a  certain  amount  of  su{ier- 
visory  power.  They  were  instructed  to  visit  the  prisons 
weekly  to  sec  that  the  prisoners  were  not  harshly  treated, 
and  when  interference  was  necessary  they  were  instructed 

'  Snlpio.  Sever.  Dial.  ii.  '  Socrat.  Hist.  Eeslea.  Lib.  tii.  eap.  38. 

=  Novel!.  Valentin.  HI.  Tit.  35. 

'  Lib.  XVI.  Cod.  TheodjTit.  II,  I.  1.     Cf.  Tit,  2,  i.  2.^. 

'  ThBodorioi  OoQSt.  ST  (Ooidust,  III.  49).     Nov»ll.  123,  o.  21. 
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to  report  the  matter  to  the  Emperor.'  When  unreasonable 
delay  occurred,  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  could  appeal  to  his 
bishop  who  migbt  summon  the  judge  to  render  speedj' jus- 
tice ;  if  the  pleader  feared  partiality  he  could  demand  that 
the  bishop  should  have  a  seat  on  the  bench  ;  if  dissatisfied 
with  a  judgment  lie  could  appeal  to  the  bishop,  who  then 
heard  the  case  as  between  judge  and  plaintiff,  and  could 
condemn  the  former  to  make  good  any  damage  unjustly 
inflicted  on  the  latter,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor.^ 
This  power,  though  not  inconsiderable,  was  exceedingly 
limited  in  its  range,  but  the  Western  Barbarians  were 
much  more  ready  to  foster  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
church  ;  and  the  alacrity  with  which  this  disposition  was 
welcomed  is  shown  in  the  commands  of  St.  Patrick  to  his 
new  converts  to  bring  all  their  disputes  for  settlement  to 
the  church,  under  penalty  of  expulsion.'  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  causes  which  favored  this  extension  of 
power.  The  rude  and  imperfect  ancestral  codes  of  the  Bar- 
barians of  course  became  rapidly  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
the  possessors  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Rome,  creating 
the  desire  for  a  more  complex  system  of  law ;  and  as  every 
man  was  entitled  to  be  judged  by  the  customs  of  his  race, 
there  must  have  arisen  a  confusion  of  jurisprudence  em- 
barrassing in  the  highest  degree  to  the  honest,  but  untu- 
tored raohinborg.  The  impatient  Frank,  when  engaged  in 
litigation  with  a  Roman,  might  disdain  to  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  judge  of  the  conquered  race,  and  might 
well  prefer  to  lay  his  case  before  a  bishop  whom  he  re- 
garded with  deserved  respect ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Roman,  in  a  qi  i  el  v  th  a  B-*  1  in,  would  like- 
wise desire  the  sente  e  of  i  julge  vhose  decrees  might 
command  obedience  i  1  en  tho  e  of  a  co  i  triot  might  be 
received  with  undisgu  se  1  c  n  emj  t  'V\  e  an  thns  readily 
understand  the  creat  on  of  i      mio  ta  t  voluntary  juris- 
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diction,  of  wiiicli  the  extent  can  be  gathered  fmm  the 
canons  of  the  council  of  Tarragona  as  early  as  516,  forbid- 
ding the  clergy  from  hearing  causes  on  Sundays,  or  from 
entertaining  criminal  actions,  though  permitting  them  at 
other  times  to  dispense  justice  in  civil  cases  with  the  con- 
sent of  parties ;'  while  the  eleventh  council  of  Toledo,  in 
675,  found  it  necessary  to  threaten  deposition  and  per- 
petual excommunication  against  all  ecclesiastics  concerned 
in  rendering  sentences  of  death  or  mutilation" — a  caution 
fonnd  also  in  the  English  canons,  of  the  eighth  century.^ 
The  Wisigoths,  indeed,  were  disposed  to  clotlie  their 
bisiiops  with  verj'  extended  jurisdiction,  copied  with  addi- 
tions from  the  legislation  of  Justinian  and  freed  from  tlie 
chock  of  the  supervision  of  the  sovereign.  The  laws  of 
Ricaswind,  for  instance,  empower  a  plaintiff,  who  suspects 
his  judge  of  partiality,  to  demand  the  association  of  a 
bishop  witli  him  on  the  beach ;  when  bishops  were  selected 
as  arbitrators  their  verdicts  were  rendered  buiding,  and 
tlie  court  tliat  refused  to  execute  them  was  visited  with  a 
heavy  fine ;  and,  flnaily,  they  were  autliorized  to  reverse 
all  unjust  decisions,  either  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  judge.-"     There  is  little  evidence,  however,  that  tliese 

'  Conml.  Tarracon.  aiiH.  516,  onn.  4.  '  Concil.  Toletnn.  XI.  car.  G. 

'  Ecgbertl  Eicarpt.  cap.  156. 

'  LI.  Wisigoth.  Lib,  u.  Tit.  I,  U.  23,  29,  30.  Tha  first  and  third  of  tliese 
lanB,  hj  far  tha  mo^t  important  in  tlia  power  conferred  by  tlieni,  are  retained 
in  tliB  Fuero  Juigo  (Lib.  ii.  Tit.  ],  11.  22,  28),  showing  how  thoroughly  ibt 
power  of  the  bishops  survived  the  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  Yell 
niidor  the  influence  of  the  revival  of  the  Roninn  law,  the  judielnl  power  of 
the  clergy  declined  there  as  elsewhere.  The  oode  framed  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Aiphonso  the  Wise  gives  the  bishops  only  an  admonitory  powei 
over  the  judges,  nnd  orders  them  to  report  to  the  king  all  anjust  decisions 
(Las  Siete  PortidaB,  P.  i.  Tit,  6,  i.  IS).  The  same  Inw  forbids  eoclesiaslioa 
to  preside  in  the  adjudication  of  aegnlai  vase?,  '  poiiiue  serie  veignenga  de 
60  entremeter  del  fuero  de  loa  legos  loe  que  sBnnladlemente  son  dados  [Kira 
servicio  de  Dios"~e!ioept  in  oeitam  matters  the  earelnl  ennmeration  of 
which  reveals  ooasiilerabie  jealnuav  of  ilaiicnJ  enci  luhmcnis  Thu  per- 
buija  was  csseiitiiil  wlitii  i;veu  mmln  as-iiimcd  j    li  id   iunilun       ind  it 
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vast  prerogatives,  wliicli  trenched  so  closely  on  tlie  royal 
power,  had  much  practical  effect  in  an  age  of  tnrbnlent 
anarchy,  though  the  reverence  of  legislators  might  leave 
them  a  place  on  the  statute-book.  That  they  were  an  in- 
novation on  the  ancestral  customs  of  the  race  is  shown  by 
the  canons  of  the  foorth  eonncil  of  Toledo  in  633,  not  long 
previous,  in  which  the  supervisory  power  of  the  bishops  is 
limited  to  the  right  of  reporting  to  the  king  all  arbitrary 
perversions  of  justice  ;  though  another  canon  of  the  same 
council  attributes  to  the  yearly  provincial  councils  the  duty 
of  hearing  complaints  against  magistrates  and  men  in 
power,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular.' 

In  Prance  the  same  tendency  to  rely  npon  the  church  to 
correct  the  abuses  of  the  secular  courts  is  seen  in  an  edict 
of  Clotair  I.  in  560,  which  directs  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  the  bishops  shall  reprove  the  judges  for  any  unjust 
sentences,  in  order  that  on  further  investigation  tlio  wrong 
may  be  made  right.'  This,  if  generally  enforced,  must 
have  given  to  the  church  a  very  extensive  appellate  juris- 
diction, which  could  readiiy  be  made  the  instrument  of 
immense  influence ;  but  that  the  stricter  churchmen  re- 
garded the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  as  incompatililc 
with  the  ecclesiastical  character  is  shown  by  Gfregory  of 
Tours,  who  reproaches  Badegesilus,  the  unclerical  bishop 
of  Le  Mans,  with  sitting  as  associate  judge  in  secular  tribu- 
nals—evidently considering  such  proceedings  to  be  as 
irregular  as  the  military  exploits  of  that  rapacious  prelate.' 

beonme  neeessurj  to  prohibit  such  violntionof  their  vows  (Ibid.  P.  in.  Tit. 
4,  1.  i).  That  this  wna  not  tmenllea  for  is  shown  by  ita  retention  in  the 
Oi  aendmianto  do  Alciia,  o  Bubsequeiit  body  of  law  remiiinipg  in  foioa  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

'  Oonoll.  Toletin,  IV.  o.m  31,  3.  '  Const.  Chlot.  nnn.  fi60,  {  6. 

'  Gieg.  Turon.  Hiat.  Lib.  tiu,  cap.  30.  Tlie  Welsh  law  also  prononiioed 
ecclesiastics  incapable  of  acting  na  judges  (Dimetian  Oode,  Bk,  ii.  Ohap.  viil. 
5  12S|,  How  thoroughly  the  views  of  the  ehuroh  in  regivrd  to  this  became 
HlLered  in  the   oouraa  of  time,  and  hew  completely  the  oppoKita  piinei[>lB 
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About  this  time  ive  also  flnd  tlie  ciiurcli  laying  Iiold  of 
an  extensive  sphere  of  junsdictioii,  whicli  could  not  Ijiit 
prove  greatly  eoiidncive  to  the  enlargement  of  its  power 
and  influence.  Its  duties  of  cliarity  and  benevolence  ren- 
dered it  naturally  the  protector  of  the  unprotected.  The 
Widow,  the  orphan,  the  freedman,  who  had  no  other  friend, 
would  loolt  to  the  minister  of  Christ  for  the  assistance  to 
be  vainly  expected  elsewhere  in  a  busy  and  turbulent  world, 
and  the  church  would  be  false  to  its  teachings  if  it  neglected 
the  cry  of  the  oppressed  and  friendless.  Accordingly,  we 
find  Gfregory  the  Great  instructing  his  legates  and  bishops 
to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  these  classes  of  society,  in 
a  manner  which  shows  that  he  must  have  been  frequently 
appealed  to,  and  that  throughout  Italy  and  the  Islands  an 
extensive  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  springing  up  in 
civil  suits  of  this  nature.^  The  same  process  was  develop- 
ing itself  even  more  rapidly  in  France,  for,  in.  585,  the 
second  council  of  Macon  was  able  to  express  as  a  received 
principle  of  jurisprudence  that,  in  suits  involving  the  right 
of  freedmen,  secular  judges  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  that 
where  orphans  and  widows  were  concerned  the  judge  must 
give  notice  to  the  bishop,  who  should  himself  sit,  or  send 
a  deputy  to  preside  along  with  the  civil  magistrate.' 

the  long  lino  of  eoolesinatieal  Chnncellora  of  England,  estendirg  from  (he 
Bason  period  bajond  the  Reforraation,  and  eren  into  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  tbo  person  of  Bishop  Williams.  A  relie  of  i(,  indeed,  ia  still  seen  in 
■  tile  strangely  inoonefoous  functions  of  the  Anglican  bishops  as  inemhers  of 
tlie  House  of  Lords — tiie  High  Conrt  of  Jnatioe  of  the  realm.  1  may  add 
thfut  the  earliest  loelandio  code  eitant,  the  Gr^fis,  compiled  about  1118, 
nearlj  a  oontury  after  the  conversion  of  the  island,  shows  the  bishops  as  a 
portion,  ex  ojfido,  of  the  IBgretto,  or  chief  central  oonrt  (arSgitB,  Seot.  n.), 
besides  nhioii  they  hod  a  limited  jurisdiotion  In  their  respectiTe  distrioU 
(Ibid,  Seat.  T.  Tit,  31),  In  France  this  estenaion  of  ecolesiasticnl  fiinofions 
was  oheoliad  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  who  declored  clerka  to  he  incapable  of  noting 
aa  judges  for  the  very  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  the  immnnily  enjoyed 
by  them  rendered  tbem  irresponsible  for  abuse  of  power  (Lea  Olim,  T.  U. 

p,  sm. 

'  Gvegor,  PP.  I,  Lib.  i   Epbt.  13,  CI,  B2,  fi3  ,■  Lib,  iii.  Epi^t,  S, 
=  Ooncil.  Matisiion  II.  uuo.  S85,  can,  7,  12. 
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All  tliia  passed  awaj''  io  tbe  anavcliy  which  accoiiipauied 
the  downfall  of  the  Merovingians,  and  was  aednlonsly 
avoided  in  the  Oarlovingian  reconstruction.  Any  traces, 
indeed,  that  might  have  remained  must  soon  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  system  of  Misai  Dominici,  which  formed 
BO  prominent  a  feature  of  the  civilizing  and  centralizing 
institutions  of  Charlemagne.  Any  secular  jurisdiction 
remaining  to  the  bishops  must  have  been  limited  solely  to 
friendly  arbitration;  and  even  this  the  intelligent  jealousy 
of  the  emperoi-s  was  desirous  of  abolishing,  for  there  is  a 
capitulary  forbidding  any  one  to  select  ecclesiastical  judges 
when  there  was  a  secular  tribunal  accessible,  even  if  both 
parties  consented.'  It  is  true  that  Charlemagne  in  813 
directed  the  bishops  to  inquire,  in  their  diocesan  visita- 
tions, into  all  crimes  committed  within  their  boundaries, 
but  he  was  careful  not  to  accompany  tUis  with  any  autho- 
rity for  trial  or  punishment.'  Tlie  only  judicial  power, 
therefore,  remaining  was  that  which  frequently  attached 
to  territorial  possessions,  by  which  the  vassal,  whether 
laj'man  or  ecclesiastic,  had  the  privilege  of  administering 
jdstice  within  his  own  domains.'  This  was  a  very  ancient 
privilege,  being  alJuded  to  in  an  edict  of  Chiidebert  I.  in  595, 
and  in  one  of  Olotair  II.  in  615,  while  a  charter  of  Chilperic 
II.  in  lit  declares  that  all  donations  from  tbe  royal  fisc 
carry  with  them  this  immunity  from  public  jurisdiction, 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  seignorial  "droits  de  justice"  of  the 
feudal  system.*    This  privilege,  though  it  conferred  the 
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power  of  life  aini  death/  -B-as  exclusively  a  private  riglit, 
and,  however  extensive  the  possessions  of  the  chnreh  migiit 
be,  it  was  far.  inferior  to  the  pubiic  siipremaey  aimed  at 
by  the  authors  of  the  forgeries.  Moreover,  Charlemagne, 
finding  that  it  interfered  with  hia  civilizing  efforts,  and 
that  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  cojiverted  through  it 
into  asylums  for  malefactors,  restricted  it,  in  his  additions 
to  the  Salio  law  in  803,  by  giving  to  the  inn>erial  officials 
the  right  to  pursue  criminals  taking  refuge  in  such  terri- 
tories, with  heavy  penalties  for  all  attempts  at  opposition,' 
To  obtain  for  the  church,  as  a  recognized  right,  the 
power  to  admiuister  justice,  might  well  appear  to  the  fabri- 
cators of  Ingilram  and  Isidor  an  advantage  worthy  of 
serious  effort.  It  might  seem  conferred  by  the  broad  pre- 
rogatives contained  in  the  forged  donation  of  the  Western 
Empire  by  Constantine  to  Sylvester;  but  that  docarocnt 
claimed  too  much,  and  bad  thus  far  been  treated  with 
silent  contempt.  Recourse  was  therefore  had  to  a  source 
of  undisputed  authority,  wherein  the  presumable  ignorance 
of  laymen  might  allow  falsification  to  escape  detection. 
The  Theodosian  code  was  held  in  great  tespect  throughout 
the  West,  where  the  legislation  of  Justinian  was  compara- 
tively little  known.  The  Wiaigoths  had  even  abandoned 
much  of  their  ancestral  jurisprudence  in  its  favor,  and,  as 
the  basis  of  all  law  for  the  populations  not  strictly  Bai-- 
barian,  it  was  tlie  "Lex  Romana  qnie  est  omnium  humann^ 
rum  mater  legum.'™    In  this  august  and  authoritative  code 

the  sole  Jur'lsdicHoi.  in  .ill  snita  (Liinig.  Cod.  Itnl,  Diiilom.  I-  2489).     It  was 
tlius  that  the  central  power  was  paroelled  out  und  the  feadal  eyatem  estnb- 

In  some  pluces  the  olergj  were  onrefullj  excluded  ftom  these  privileges. 
Thus,  the  Welsh  laws  provided  that  when  an  eooleeiaatio  was  entitled  to  a 
plaee  on  the  bench  In  consequence  of  territorial  pos^eESiona,  he  must  len.ve 
it  before  the  rendering  of  the  eeiitenee.— Dinietinn  Code,  Book  ii.  chap.  viii. 
^  132  [Owen's  Ancient  Laws,  &e.  of  Wales,  I.  479). 

'  Capit.  Carol.  M:^.  IV.  ann.  SOB,  §  1. 

'  EJLisd.  Capit.  II.  ami.  81);j,  <,  3.  =  Capitul.  Aililit.  iv.  cap.  IfiO. 
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a  bold  iutei-polatiou  Was  effected  by  inserting,  amid  lawa 
directly  opposite  in  tlieir  tonor,  one  which  siutliorized  eitlier 
party  in  a  suit,  at  any  stage  of  tlie  proceedings,  from  tlie 
first  plea  to  the  time  of  rendering  the  verdict,  to  take  the 
affair  out  of  court  and  place  it  in  the  bands  of  a  bishop, 
even  against  the  protest  of  his  adversary ;  and  the  decision 
of  the  holy  prelate  was  to  be  without  appeal,  aad  to  be 
held  inviolate  through  all  time.  Tliis  monatrons  perversion 
of  justice  was  then  transferred  to  the  capitularies,  where 
it  was  prefaced  in  the  most  solemn  manner  as  baving  been 
adopted  hy  the  emperor,  with  the  consent  of  hie  subjects, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  binding  on  all 
tlio  nations  which  owed  obedience  to  the  Carlovingian 
sceptre,'     Tlie  False  Decretals  enforced  its  application  by 

'  Ca]>itiil.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  SBB.  — Hiatnrinna  bnvB  geEBrailj-  ndmitted  Ihe 
genmnenpss  uf  Chiirlemagna'a  promnlgfttlon  of  this  regulation.  No  OHglnnl 
eapitiiliiry,  honoTer,  has  been  found  oonlflining  it,  nor  is  it  einbodiect  in 
tlie  nuthoritative  oolloctioH  ofAneegiee;  while  its  direot  opposition  tn  the 
leatllng  prinoipleB  of  tho  OarloTingion  poKoj  ia,  1  think,  evidence  anffioieab 
to  condemn  the  imperil  sanotion,  as  wall  us  the  forgery  whioh  it  indoraes. 
The  latter  still  ocouples  its  plnoe  in  the  Theorlositvn  Coda,  nnd  the  demonstra- 
tion of  its  falsity  wns  reserved  for  the  learned  Godofroy,  in  the  flaventeanth 
century  (Lib.  xvi.  Cod.  Thend.  Tit.  12). 

It  Hins  passed  current  throughout  the  middle  ages,  (ind  was  mninly  relied 
on  in  l.?2D  hy  tie  bishops  when  they  resisted  tlie  eiforla  of  Pbiiip  of  Valois 
to  curtail  the  extensive  and  profitable  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  conrts. 
They  boldly  alBrmedi  indeed,  that  it  was  irrepeatable—'-imo  est  privileginm 

neo  nlins  eoclesiffi  libertates"  (Bertrandi  oontro  P.  do  Cognerils  Lib.) . 

The  wide  extent  of  this  jurisdiction  moy  be  oonceived  from  the  limitationg 
imposed  on  it  in  14fi4  by  Matthias  I.  of  Hungary— "Prater  iiiotum  testa- 
menti,  matrimonii,  dotum  et  rerum  parophemnliarum,  perjurii,  yerbsrationia 
at  spoliationls  olerioorum  et  mnliemm,  ao  prieter  illas  alius  onusns  qn^  pro- 
phauieiion  essent,  in  foro  spirituali  nulla  cnupa  traotetur"  (Batthynni  Legg, 
Eeeles.  Hung.  I.  603).  This  was  repeated  in  1492  by  Vladislus  II.  (Legg. 
Dladis.  II.  e.  li). 

TJutil  t!i9  revival  of  the  civil  law,  there  can  he  no  question  that  tbla  eaten- 
siiin  of  eeclesiostical  jurisdiction  was  in  the  main  a  benefit  to  humanity; 
but  one  great  sonroe  of  evil  inherent  in  it  was  that  the  papal  court  oon- 

by  nppMl,     In  process  of  time  this  cirae  to  be  done  even  from  the  sceiilnr 
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directing  that  all  questions  should  be  submitted  to  the 
clun'ch  for  adjudication,  and  that  every  one  feeling  himself 
■wronged  should  have  full  libeily  of  invoking  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunals,  which  would  see  that  he  was  righted.' 

"When  such  doctrines  were  successfully  advanced,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  tlie  text  "Spiritualis  autem  judicat  omnia; 
et  ipse  a  nemine  judicatur"  (1  Corinth,  ii.  15)  could  be 
advanced  as  a  maxim  of  la,w,  showing  that  the  ecclesiastic 
was  empowered  to  judge  all  men  and  all  things,  and  was 
himself  to  be  judged  by  none'— and  that  this  pretension 
was  measurably  successful  is  abundantly  manifest  As 
the  royal  power  declined,  it  leaned  more  and  more  upon 
the  church  for  support,  and  endeavored  to  supplement  its 
waning  judicial  authority  by  intrusting  it  to  the  hands 
of  those  who  might  have  a  better  chance  of  obtaining 
obedience  by  combining  the  respect  due  to  prelates  with  that 
due  to  judges.  Thus,  in  the  extradition  treaties  made  by  the 
sons  of  Louis  le  D^onnaire  in  SSt  and  8G0,  providing  for 
the  captnre  and  delivery  of  all  criminals  escaping  from  one 
kingdom  to  anotber,  it  is  cuiious  to  note  that  reference 

oourts,  for  the  anthority  of  tlia  pope  Wfts  snprame  OTer  nil  hunmn  legislatioii. 
Tlie  oomplaints  of  the  oonnail  of  Conatauoe  in  1414  (Coneil.  ConstEiiit.  Art. 
Reform,  our.  Eoni.  No,  Ti,,Tii.)  show  that  vast  nnrabers  of  oasea  were  Vans 
eojTied  np  by  snitora  dissatiBaed  witli  the  deoisiona  of  loonl  judges,  forming 
an  nbuse  of  no  little  mngnltude.  Tioldloe  to  the  urgent  solicitationa  of  the 
council,  Martin  V.  in  .1418  issued  a  dearee  promising  thnt  cnaea  from  the 
secular  courts  should  no  longer  b  'dtRm      bth      totlym'n 

tained  his  right  to  review  the  p  d    j,      ^     "         '    'i^'      I  t   b        1 

(Hnrtuheim.  V.  13T,  146).      The  a  1      j        d    t    n       j  j  d  by 

them  rendered  this  an  evil  fcee  ly  f  It  bj  th  mm  t  a.  th  p  w 
of  thus  earrjiug  suits  to  so  di  t  t  i>o  t  bl  1  w  Itl  y  il  -ui  t 
dictutetarmBofsettlemant  topo  tig        t 

'  QHBJCunqne  ergo  oonlention  t      Ch     I  tie  f  til 

siam  deferontur,  et  ab  eeokelafll  t    m  ir  — P       d    M        11 

Bpiat.  II, 

Omnis  enim  oppressus  libera  !  t  1        t      pp  11  t  j   d 

et  a  nallo  prohibeatur,  aed  ab  h  f  I  t  til  t  — P  I  A  It 
Epist.  I. 

'  Capitul.  Adtl.  Til,  0.  20, 
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is  made  only  to  fugitives  from  episcopal  sentences' — as 
tliongli  the  functions  of  the  royal  courts  hart  been  virtually 
suspGnded.  This,  indeed,  almost  seems  to  have  been  the 
case.  In  85T  we  find  Charles  le  Ohanve  commanding  that 
all  malefactors  throughout  the  kingdom — murderers,  bur- 
glars, robbers,  thieves,  oppressors,  &c. — should  be  tried  by 
the  bishops,  and  then  banded  over  to  the  counts  tor  pun- 
ishment; while,  to  render  this  more  effleacious,  all  priests 
were  directed  to  make  out  lists  of  the  offenders  in  their 
parishes,  who  were  to  be  brought  before  the  bishops  if 
recalcitrant  under  the  efforts  of  their  pastors.'  To  make 
this  jurisdiction,  if  possible,  more  complete,  at  the  synod  of 
Pontyon  in  8TG  he  invested  the  bishops  with  the  authority 
of  royal  Missi  in  their  respective  parishes.'  Armed  with 
this  power,  and  under  cover  of  a  forged  decretal  attributed 
to  Pope  Entychianus,  a  system  of  the  moat  minute  inqui- 
sition became  established.  In  his  visitations,  the  bishop 
summoned  before  him  in  every  parish  seven  good  men  and 
true,  who  were  sworn  nnder  the  most  solemn  adjurations 
to  answer  all  questions  without  fear  or  favor.  A  series  of 
eighty-nine  interrogatories  was  then  put  to  them  as  to  the 
commission  in  the  parish  of  all  the  offences  against  human 
or  divine  law  that  the  most  perverse  ingenuity  could  sug- 
gest. A  more  searching  grand  inquest  could  scarcely  have 
been  invented,  as  it  must  have  elicited  all  the  rumors, 
scandals,  and  surmises  that  floated  around  in  each  little 
community.* 

The  church  thus  absorbed,  in  theory  at  least,  tbe  whole 
administration  of  criminal  justice,  with  its  overwhelming 
inlluence;  and,  as  if  this  was  not  suiBcient,  tbe  power  of 
sitting  in  judgment  on  the  king  himself,  and  of  deposing 

'  Onpit.  Carol.  Cal.  Tit.  I.  o.  5;  Tit.  xsxr.  o.  5  (nEilui.  II.  65,  139). 

=  Copit.  Cirol.  Cal.  Tit.  siit.  o.  S.  B. 

=  Cnpit.  Omol.  Oal.  Tit.  klyh.  o.  12. 

'  Reginon.  de  Cisoip.  Eoolea.  Lib.  u.  cnp.  2,  3,  4,  5— Biirohord,  Deoiot. 
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him,  was  not  only  arrogated,  but  admitted.  The  sous  of 
Louis  le  Di^boiiiiaiiG  had  thus  made  tiee  of  the  episcoptil 
authority  as  a  stalking-liorse  in  their  parricidal  chase,  aud, 
with  the  increase  of  episcopal  prei-ogative,  the  invention 
returned  to  plague  its  inventors.  Charles,  guiltless  in  this 
respect  at  least,  is  seen  addressing  his  prelates  in  859,  even 
ill  his  hour  of  triumph  after  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom  : 
"I  should  not  be  dethroned,  at  least  without  being  heard 
and  judged  by  the  bishops,  whose  ministry  consecrated  me 
as  king,  who  are  styled  the  thrones  of  God,  in  whom  God 
resides,  and  througli  whom  He  makes  manifest  His  decrees. 
To  their  paternal  admonitions  and  punishment  I  am  ready 
to  submit,  and  now  do  submit  myself.'"  This  was  the 
acknowledgment  and  legitimate  application  of  the  doctrine 
attributed  by  Isidor  to  the  humble  Clement,  discipie  of  St. 
Peter,  commanding  princes  and  peoples  to  render  to  priest 
and  bishop  the  same  obedience  as  that  rendered  to  God, 
under  the  severest  penalties  in  this  world  and  the  next.'^ 
The  legitimate  result  of  these  principles  was  seen,  when, 
in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  the  secular  lawgivers  of  Ger- 
many, framing  a  code  for  the  people,  declared  that  the  pope 
is  the  fountain  of  justice,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  and 
tliat  from  him  is  derived  the  junsdiction  of  emperors  and 
princes,  who  are  bound  to  execute  his  decrees ' 

'  Cftpit.  Cnrol.  Ool.  Tit.  xxx.  a.  3 

»  PBeudo-CIement.  Epiet.  iii.— Alsn  IJusd  Bp^i  ii  —  Quo  om  ju  eis 
rasiBtit,  Deo  reaistit,"— HBHrly  ns  exlraviiganli  wna  the  p  n  pie  th  t  the 
laity  ehonld  do  nothing  withont  the  consent  of  their  bisljope  St  nn^e  e 
were  not  to  Battle  in  a  diocese,  nor  were  the  inhabitants  to  ieave    t  w   1    ut 

ooncilio  ngsre  debeat,  at  eo  inoongnlto  nihil."— Psendo- Clement.  Epist,  III. 
— Remigii  Cnriens.  Epise,  onn.  i,  6. 

'  Speoul.  Suevio.  Introit.  H  22,  23,  24.  That  this  wns  esti-nctsd  hj  tlie 
•jompiier  of  the  oode  from  the  Bermons  of  Berthoid  of  Rntisbon  (Alex,  a 
Daniels  de  Saxon  Speoal.  Orlg,  p.  19),  does  not  render  it  less  an  authorised 
espreaaion  of  the  reoDgnized  doctrine  of  the  period  that  the  pope  wns  She 
source  of  nil  human  aatho.itj.    II  is  somewhat  singular,  however,  to  oVerio 
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.Aloiigsitle  of  tlie  secular  judicial  power  thus  obtained, 
tliere  had  gradually  sprung  up  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  which 
was  even  more  potential  and  move  lasting  in  ita  influence, 
and  which  gave  added  terrors  to  the  exercise  of  secnlar 
justice  by  its  command  of  the  next  world  through  the  in- 
sti'u mentality  of  the  dreaded  anathema.  To  give  to  this 
important  element  in  ecclesiastieal  authority  tiie  full  eou- 
aideration  which  it  deserves  would,  however,  lead  ns  too 
far  from  our  present  subject,  and  it  will  therefore  be  treated 
in  a  subsequent  essay. 

In  the  compreheusivG  struggle  for  independence  and 
supremacy,  of  which  we  have  thus  traced  out  some  of  the 
details,  but  one  point  was  wanting  to  release  the  elmvch 
fi'om  all  subjection  to  the  secular  authority.  As  long  as 
the  crown  exercised  tbe  power  of  appointing  to  the  high 
places  in  the  hierarchy,  its  control  could  not  be  entirely 
shaken  off,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  ecclesiastic  was  im- 
plied as  well  as  expressed.  That  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  rid  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  investiture  was  there- 
fore to  be  expected. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  church  the  choice  of  its  bishops 
was  made  by  popular  election,  the  oommnnity  as  welt  as 
the  clergy  enjoying  the  right  of  suffrage ;'  and  in  some 
places  the  people  were  held  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of 
their  prelates,  because  they  not  only  chose  them  but  had 
the  power  to  eject  the  unworthy."  A  certain  amount  of 
concurrent  supervision  over  the  fitness  of  the  aspirant  was 
iilso  exercised  by  the  neighboring  bishops,  ovving  to  the 
necessity  of  their  ministry  in  the  consecration,*     As  these 

finfl  Bishnp  AWnrez  PeTnyo  proving  the  Bttine  doottine  from  the  decretals — 
that  the  emperor  is  merely  the  vionr  of  the  pope,  and  derives  from  him  all 
his  jnriadiotioa  (De  Pianotn  Ecolea.  Lib.  I.  Art.  liviiL.  No.  I.). 

'  Qui  praifutarna  eat  oranibua  ab  omnibus  eligatur,— Leon.  PP.  1.  Eplst. 
1(1.  (inp.  6. 

'  Cjprian.  Bpiat.  GT  (Bd.  Oion), 

=  Cyprian,  loo.  oit.— Conoil.  Laodioens.  can.  12,  13— Conoil.  SardieenH. 
can.  fl— Cf.  Chr.  Lupi  Seholion  in  (Inn.  Nieoin.  4  |Opp.  I.  239). 
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general  principles  were  evervwhere  established,  it  is  harrll.y 
■woi'th  while  to  trace  the  vicisaitiides  to  which  they  wore 
exposed  Ijy  time  or  accident,  and  while  the  Christians  con- 
titnied  a  poor  and  insignificant  sect,  unrecognized  by  the 
law,  or  recogiiizcd  only  in  persecution,  no  interference  with 
tlieir  choice  of  ecclesiastical  superios's  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  secular  m agist i-a tea.  As  the  church  became  wealtliy 
and  powerfnl,  however,  common  prudence  would  dictate 
to  the  sovereign  the  necessity  of  some  control  over  the 
selection  of  those  who  were  in  reality  high  officers  in  tlie 
state  as  well  as  spiritual  dignitaries.  While  the  minor 
bishoprics  thus  might  continue  to  be  filled  as  of  old  by  the 
choice  of  the  community,  the  powerful  primatial  sees  would 
naturally  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  tbvone,  and  we 
have  seen  that  eventually  the  right  of  confirmation  virtu- 
ally amounted  to  the  right  of  appointraent  in  tiie  case  of 
him  who  was  highest  of  all.' 

The  church  thus  paid  the  penalty  of  its  worldly  aspira- 
tions; and  the  temporalities  to  which  it  clung  with  such 
tenacity  weighed  it  to  the  earth  and  rendered  it  the  sub- 
ject of  those  whom  it  desired  to  master.  As  its  territorial 
acquisitions  increased,  so  grew  the  necessity  of  royal  super- 
vision and  control  over  those  who  administered  them." 
The  tribute  of  military  service  owed  by  the  lands  was  in 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  king  to  have  some  part  in 
the  nomination  of  those  who  were  to  render  it  in  person  or 

'  OdoiKjer  Btretehed  his  prerogative  somewhat  when  he  deniiinfleil  to  he 
consultea  in  ailvmee — a  prsBumption  which  was  condemned  nfter  hia  over- 
throw (Synod.  Roman,  iv.  o.  2),  bat  which  waa  appuj-entiy  submitted  to  with- 
out remonstianoB  daring  his  life. 

"  I  liove  not  space  to  enter  npon  the  history  of  the  torrltoriaJ  aggrandiie- 
ment  which  rendered  the  ecolesinatical  body  so  formidable  a  portion  of  the 
foinl«[  republic.  The  general  facta  are  well  known,  and  a  detailed  inteeti- 
gotion  would  require  a  trentlse  in  itself.  A  single  instance  will  sufflcienlly 
inuatrate  the  reBult— that  in  the  eleventh  oenturj  the  Abbey  of  Fnlda  lioid 
fieS  which  were  bound  to  furnish  to  the  imperial  aervioe  no  less  thnn  sii 
Ihousnnd  well-uppi.inted  fighting  men,     Bngelhns.  Ohron,  ed.  1871,  p.  189. 
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by  proxy,  nnd  thoiigli  Charlemagne  forhacle  ecfilesiastics 
from  bearing  arms  themaelvea  he  took  care  not  to  exempt 
them  from  the  duty  of  furnishing  their  quota  of  troops. 
The  theory  therefore  was  election  by  the  diocese  in  general, 
confirmation  by  the  liing,  and  consecration  by  the  metro- 
politan and  his  suffragans ;  but  the  right  of  uonfirmation 
implies  the  right  of  rejection,  and  the  latter,  in  the  hands 
of  energetic  ornnscrupuloue  sovereigns,  practically  amounts 
to  the  appointing  power. 

Scarcely  had  the  Franks  sccrirccl  to  themselves  their 
rapid  conquest  of  Gaul  when  even  the  zealous  piety  of  recent 
conversion  eoiild  not  restrain  them  from  assuming  tbis 
riglit  of  appointment  in  its  most  absolute  form  as  a  portion 
of  tbe  royal  prerogative ;  and  the  repeated  allusions  of 
Gregory  of  Tours  show  that  it  was  the  rule  and  not  the 
esceptlon.  Thus,  in  the  important  diocese  of  Tours  wo 
find,  in  520,  the  singular  spectacle  of  two  bishSps  conjoined, 
Theodorns  and  Proculiis,  by  command  of  Queen  Clotilda. 
In  a  little  more  than  a  year  they  are  sncceeded  by  Dinisius, 
chosen  by  the  king;  and  two  years  later  the  see  is  occupied 
by  Ommatius,  by  order  of  King  Clodomir.'  The  bishop- 
rics were  wealthy,  the  sovereigns  were  greedy,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  royal  prerogative  was  made  a  source 
of  revenue.  As  early  as  517,  when  St.  Quintianus  was  elected 
by  the  people  to  the  see  of  Auvergne,  a  certain  Apollinaris 
hastened  to  King  Thierry,  and  by  heavy  bribes  secured 
the  appointment  in  defiance  of  the  popular  wish.^  It  is 
true  that  half  a  century  later  Gontran  showed  his  inde- 
pendence of  svich  considerations  when  he  indignantly  re- 
jected the  presents  offered  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his 
intention  of  bestowing  the  see  of  Bourges  on  Snlpitius,^ 
but  an  incidental  remark  of  Gregory  of  Toiirs  in  his  life 
i)f  St.  Gall  of  Clermont,  indicates  that  simony  was  already 

'  Oreg,  Turon.  Ilbt,  Frano.  Lib.  X.  on.p.  31  [  Lit.  in,  pup,  17. 
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becoming  a  recognized  cuslom,^  and  the  condemnation  of 
such  practices  by  tlie  Council  of  Orleans,  in  5i9,  shows 
that  they  amounted  to  an  evil  of  magnitude.^  Even  wlien 
the  nomination  to  bislioprics  was  not  a  matter  of  bargain 
and  sale,  and  when  the  forms  of  an  election  were  preserved, 
it  was  often  nothing  more  than  an  acknowledged  farce. 
On  the  death  of  St.  Gall  of  Clermont,  about  550,  a  priest 
named  Cato  was  elected  his  successor.  Theodebald  the 
king  was  a  mere  boy,  and  Cato  ventured  to  assume  the 
episcopal  functions  without  awaiting  the  royal  confirma- 
tion. He  quarrelled  with  and  imprisoned  his  archdeacon, 
Cautinus,  who  managed  to  escape  and  fled  to  the  court, 
where  he  found  himself  the  first  to  announce  tiie  death  of 
St.  Gall.  Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  he  pro- 
cured the  grant  of  the  bishopric,  and  when  Cato's  messen- 
gers arrived  to  ask  for  confirmation,  they  found  him  already 
consecrated.  "Cautinus  took  possession  of  the  see,  but  his 
enjoyment  of  it  was  troubled  by  the  partisans  of  Cato,  and 
to  rid  liimself  of  the  annoyance  he  procured  for  his  rival 
an  election  to  the  see  of  Tours  on  the  death  of  Gunther  in 
555.  Cato  meanwhile  had  curried  favor  with  Prince  Chram- 
nes  and  had  received  a  promise  that  on  the  death  of  Clo- 
tair  he  should  be  reinstated  in  Clermont;  so,  when  the 
Tourangeois  came  to  invite  him,  he  hesitated  to  accept, 
and  they  curtly  told  him  to  decide  at  once,  as  they  had  not 
cliosen  him  of  tlieir  own  free  will,  but  by  order'  of  the  king. 
He  let  them  depart,  wlien  they  elected  Eiiphronius,  and  on 
presenting  his  name  for  appointment  to  Clotair  they  were 
sternly  asked  why  they  had  disregarded  his  eommaads 
witli  respect  to  Cato.  The  latter  then  applied  again  for 
reinstatement  in  Clermont,  but  tlie  king  only  laughed  at 
him.* 

'  Greg.  Turon.  de.  Sanot.  Patr.  oap.  3. 
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Such  habitual  invasions  of  the  primitive  liberties  of  the 
church  were  not  submitted,  to  without  a  struggle.  A  coun- 
cil of  Paris,  in  551,  protested  against  the  abuse  of  the  roya! 
power,  in  a  canon  which  directs  that  any  appointee  not 
duly  elected  shall  be  refused  ordination  by  the  metropoli- 
tan and  his  sufftagans,  and  that  any  episcopal  traitor  not 
keeping  the  engagement  shall  be  cut  oif  from  communion 
with  the  rest.'  How  impossible  it  was  to  maintain  this 
resolution  in  opposition  to  the  brute  force  of  the  Merovin- 
gian kings  is  exemplified  by  a  transaction  occurring  a  few 
years  later.  A  certain  Emerins  was  installed  as  Bishop  of 
Saintes  by  order  of  Clotair  I.,  under  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar irregularity,  the  feiug  having  dispensed  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  metropolitan  in  the  consecration.  At  the  death 
of  Clotair,  the  offended  Archbishop  Leontius,  relying  on 
the  presumable  wealiness  of  a  new  king,  vindicated  the 
canon  of  Paris  by  assembling  a  synod,  deposing  the  in- 
ti'udei',  and  sending  a  new  bishop-elect  to  Charibert  for 
con  linn  ation.  Royalty  asserted  its  rights  after  its  own 
fashion.  The  unhappy  expectant,  Heraclius,  was  banished 
after  undergoing  a  savage  punishment,  Bmerius  was  rein- 
stated, and  the  Archbishop  and  his  prelates  were  visited 
Avith  fines  graduated  to  the  iitmost  possibility  of  payment 
— and  thus,  says  the  historian,  the  king  revenged  the  insult 
oifered  to  his  father.' 

Yet  the  endless  struggle  continued.  In  615  a  conncil 
of  Paris  made  another  effort  to  achieve  independence  by 
pronouncing  null  and  void  the  consecration  of  any  candi- 
date not  duly  elected  by  the  people  and  clergy,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  provincial  bishops  ;'  but  the  attempt 
was  vain,  for  when  Clotair  II.  gave  legal  validity  to  the 
canons  by  publishing  them  in  a  royal  edict,  he  introduced 
a  clause  excepting  the  royal  courtiers  from  the  effects  of 

'  Conoil.  Paris.  III.  aiiii.  55T,  oim.  8. 

"  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  Frono.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  SB. 

'  Concil.  Paris.  V.  aun.  615,  can.  X. 
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the  prohibition.^  Tlic  clergy  some  ten  years  later  gathered 
courage  to  return  to  the  attacli,  and  at  the  council  of 
Eheims,  in  G25,  reaffirmed  the  canon  of  Paris,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  only  inhabitants  of  a  diocese  were  eligible  to  its 
episcopate — apparently  with  the  view  of  pveclnding  the 
nomination  of  courtiers — and  moreover  suspension  for 
three  years  was  threatened  against  all  who  should  assist  in 
the  consecration  of  any  one  not  regularly  elected  nndcr 
these  conditions.'  Of  how  little  avail  was  this  we  learn 
from  a  precept  of  Dagobert  I.,  in  630,  conferring  the  see  of 
Cahora  on  Didier  his  treasurer,  who  was  not  even  in  orders 
at  the  time.  It  speaks,  indeed,  of  the  consent  of  the  people 
having  been  given,  but  not  of  their  having  elected  the  candi- 
date ;  and  the  tei-ms  of  the  act  itself,  as  also  of  the  order 
to  the  archbishop  to  consecrate  the  nominee,  are  those  of 
a  master  exercising  his  pleasure  without  a  doubt  as  to  its 
legality.^  Still  the  clergy  did  not  abandon  the  field,  and 
the  canon  of  Paris  was  re-enacted  by  the  council  of  Cha- 
lons, in  649;*  but  the  tendencies  of  the  age  were  against 
them,  and  even  Marculfus,  in  giving  the  formulas  for 
such  occasions,  conches  them  in  terms  of  absolute  royal 
command,  with  no  allusion  to  any  elective  franchise  having 
been  exercised  in  favor  of  the  recipient,  tliough  a  formula 
of  petition  from  the  people  asking  the  approbation  of  the 
king  shows  that  the  right  of  election  was  occasionally 
admitted  in  strict  subordination  to  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign." A  passage  in  the  Bavarian  code,  revised  under 
Dagobert,  would  also  indicate  that  the  practice  was  simi- 
lar in  the  Christianized  portions  of  Germany."    In  Spain, 

'  Bdiot.  Chloth.  II,  5  1.  '  Coneil,  Eamens.  ana.  636,  can.  25. 

'  Dagoberti  Praceptum  (Ealnz).  Didier  evidently  considered  himself  in- 
debted  to  the  king  niid  not  to  the  people  foi-  iis  bijboprio,  ivhen  he  addrepses 
Diigoberi— "  Cadurciiie  eoolBBiieoui  (Deo  anctore)  ea  JHSEU  yestro  picesideo" 
— Epist.  Fronoor.  41  (Efeher.  Corp.  Hist.  Erano.). 

'  Concil.  Cabillon.  ann.  6^9,  oan.  10. 

■  MaveiUf.  Lib.  i.  No.  5,  6,  7.  -  L.  Baiosii'.  Tit.  i.  cap.  11,  4  <- 
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not  long  after,  a  oanoii  of  Uie  twelftli  council  of  Tolodo, 
}iold  ill  681 ,  allowing  ao  right  of  snfl'i-age  whatever  to  eithei- 
clergy  or  people,  shows  that  the  royal  power  of  nomination 
was  even  recognized  and  admitted  by  the  chuvch.'  The 
resistance  of  the  Gallican  clergy  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  also  ceased  when  the  anarchy  nnder  the  Mayors  of 
the  Palace  secularized  the  church  and  well  nigh  obliterated 
all  Christian  observances.  Charles  Martel  bestowed  with- 
0!it  scruple  the  richest  episcopates  as  prizes  on  liis  rugged 
warriors ;"  and  when  Boniface,  as  papal  legate,  undertook 
with  Carloraan  and  Pepin  to  restore  the  religion  of  France, 
not  only  was  tbe  royal  power  of  appointment  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  synods  of  Leptines  and  Soissons,  but  the 
mayors  were  empowered  to  bestow  for  a  time  a  portion  of 
the  temporalities  of  the  chnrcli  to  reward  their  soldiers.' 
Boniface  himself,  the  most  uncompromising  advocate  of 
ecclesiastical  privilege,  received  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Mainz  from  his  royal  patrons.^  ' 

As  Charlemagne  thus  by  tradition  and  prescription  had 
the  right  of  investiture  with  respect  to  all  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  the  much- disputed  grant  of  this  prerogative  by 
Adrian  in  '114  conld  only  serve  as  a  conflrraation  and  not 
as  a  source  of  the  power.^    At  all  events,  he  was  not  dis- 


'  Concil.  TolBtnn.  XH.  c 
'  Keligio  Ohriatianitiitia  ] 


oopia  in  pan 


relictis,  epieoopin  laicla  donatn,  et  per  eoa  robiis  diviaa,  exstiterint— Hina- 
niar.  Tit.  S,  RsmSg.  Pricf. 

=  Lupi  Ferrav.  Epist.  81.  •  S.  Ludgeri  Vit.  S.  Bonif, 

'  Aooording  to  Gratian,  Adri.-in  not  only  gave,  as  luentioneil  nbore  (p.  33), 
the  rigbt  (if  choosing  the  popes,  but  also  thtit  otoonfitmidg  and  iDvesting  nit 
bishops — "Insuper  arohiepiaeopos  et  epiaoopos  per  aingnlaa  provinoias  ab 
eo  iayestituram  aocipare  deflnivit-  et  ut  iilai  a  rega  laudetur  et  inveatiatur 
epiecopus  a  nsmine  eonaaoretur"  (Qratian  Dist.  B3,  oan,  32). 

This  expreasion  so  exactly  suited  the  pretensiona  of  the  emperors  in  their 
quarrel  with  the  popes  over  the  qneation  of  the  Investitures  that  it  has  a, 
somewhat  suspioious  appearance  of  iabrioation  at  a  time  nhon  neither  party 

ia  no  wonder,  thorofore,  that  Earonius  (Ana.  774,  No.  10-13)  rejects  it  with 
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posed  to  allow  his  prerogative  to  become  obaolotc,  s.nil  the 
tei-ms  in  which  he  is  addressed  by  Leidrad,  Archbishop  of 

indigiintion,  pronouncing  it  n  moral  ImpoEsibility,  aoi  naserting  that  ns 
Sigebert  of  GemblouiB  [Ohronog.  onn,  773)  is  the  earliest  anthoritj  for  the 
Btory,  it  mast  be  an  invention  of  hia  to  assist  the  imperialist  piwty,  whioh  he 
favorecl.  At  first  sight  this  argnment  is  specious,  bnt  the  onrdinal  forgot  ita 
presence  in  the  Ponormia  of  Bt.  Ifo  of  ChartreB  (lAh.  Yiii.  oap.  135)  anterior 
to  Sigebert— and  neither  Ivo  nor  Gratian  wos  lihely  to  grntuitonaly  depresa 
the  snoerdotal  authority.  Albsriene  Trium  Fontium,  whose  oasertiona  nre 
of  weight,  on  aojonnt  of  hla  eorefnl  seleotion  of  authorities,  many  of  whom 

dus,  and  refera  to  Gratian  for  confirmation  (Alberio.  Chron.  ann,  776).    Martin 

f  F  !d        w  t      f  th   f     te     th       t    y     11  d     to  't  ia   n  undisputed 

ftbt         mtlittbgt  mlpeld  temp       ry,  and  sab- 

q      tljwthd    w    (M    t      F  Id        Ch        anb  G    g      VII.).    Jordan, 

Itl  b       11        fth         mdtelkw  m        t    truth  (Chron. 

J    d     i       p     IB   P    ti     2)       D        g  th     q  1    b  t  the  popes  and 

th  p  th        bj    t     f  th  1 1  t  wa.    E      !j  invoked  as 

til     ty  by  th     mpe  lali  t    {W  Ithram   Episo   N        1     g    s.  de  Invest. 

Bp  1106)      I     md        t  Bl         nil  th  d     yialbelieve 

adm  tted     II    1      to    t  t    [  bM^  t  M  B     d       cap.  16— ap. 

M       11      )     i    t  P  te    d    M  p  it      ppo    1  t  and  supports 

bp         wtbasmh         dthth        fB  (DeConeord. 

Soeerd.  et  Imp.  Lib.  vni.  cap.  12). 

In  806  we  find  Leo  HI.  treating  Charlemagne's  prerogative  ia  these  ap- 
pointments as  d  matter  of  course  (Leon.  PP.  III.  Bpist.i,  ap.  Cod.  Carolin.), 
and  a  century  later  the  antbenlioity  and  bindingforce  of  the  grant  itself  were 
admitted  by  John  X.  when  intervening  in  the  qnarrei  between  Hilduin  and 
Richarius,  oontestonla  for  the  see  of  Tongres,  in  921,  for  he  eipreaaly  states 
that  Charles  the  Simple  had  the  riglit  of  appointing  bishops  "aiont  priores 
SUDS  anteoessores,  nostrorum  anteeessoram  auotoritate"  (Hartaheim.  Concil. 
German.  II.  697).  The  very  points  which  aeem  incredible  to  Baronius  nre 
included  in  a  similar  grant  mode  to  Otho  the  6re.it  by  Leo  VIII.  in  983 
(Bcatian.  Dist.  63,  can.  23.— Ivon.  Panorm.  Lib.  viii.  cap.  136) ;  and  though 
Leo  ia  oommonly  reckoned  as  an  antipope,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  oonnted 
in  the  pontifical  series,  still  his  bull  is  inconteatably  gennine,  and  as  it  oon- 
tains  a  reference  to  the  previous  grant  by  Adrian — "od  exeuiplunk  beat! 
Adriani  aedia  apostolioi  episcopi" — it  carries  the  ofllmiation  of  Adrian's  act 
neorly  tu  the  end  of  the  second  century  from  ite  date  Even  before  the  eon- 
dcmnntion  of  John  XII  and  elevation  of  Leo  VIII ,  the  Romana  bad  taken 
an  oath  to  Otho  patterned  on  those  etaoted  by  the  earlier  Carlovingiana — 
"nunqnam  so  pnpom  eleoturoo  ant  ordinnturos  prater  oonasnsnm  et  elec- 
tionem  domini   impeiHlon^  Otkniq  C-eanii=  Augu'ti,  fillique   ipaiiis   regis 
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liyons,  show  that  he  was  regarded  as  tlie  nnqnestioiialtle 
dispenser  of  episcopal  prefea'ment.'  When,  therefore,  in 
SOS,  he  granted  to  the  people  and  clergy  of  the  diocesea 
the  right  of  electing  their  bishops,  he  did  it  in  terms  which 
imply  that  it  was  a  favor  of  the  imperial  grace,  and  not  a 
simple  acknowledgment  of  a  pre-existing  privilege.  That 
it  was  so  regarded  is  shown  by  its  repetition  being  pro- 
cured from  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  in  816,  shortly  after  his 
accession."  As  there  is  no  allusion  in  these  capitularies 
to  the  imijerial  assent  being  required,  it  has  been  assumed 

Ottonis"  (Liuilpriinai  Hist.  Otton.  Onp.S).  How  complete  wDS  the  aupremaoy 
exereised  by  the  Sixoti  emperors  is  shown  in  u  oharter  of  Otho  III.  to  Sii- 
vcster  II.  in  flS9,  wherein  he  remfirks  ;  "  Dominum  Silvestram  magistrum 

at  ereatimna"  {Migno'a  Patrolog.  T.  148,  p.  840). 

At  the  most,  the  privileges  gmnteil  by  Adrian  were  little  if  any  more  than 
the  traditional  right  possessed  by  the  sovereign  of  Italy,  and  the  grant  itself 
was  rather  a  recognition  of  Charlemagne  as  king  of  Itfily  than  the  speoiflo 
donation  of  power.  We  have  seen  how  Odoaoer  and  Theodorio  and  Theo- 
(latua  eieroifled  it  without  scrapie,  Arians  as  they  were,  and  !iow  tte  Catholic 
emperors  of  Constantinople  followed  their  einmpie  when  they  fell  heir  to 
the  Gothic  hingdom — at  leoat  with  respect  to  the  right  of  ocnflrmatjon  anil 
rojection.  To  minds  familiar  with  a  custom  of  such  long  duration,  it  might 
roadily  seem  that  the  protection  so  earaestlj  orared  at  the  moment— for  the 
siege  of  Paria  wna  not  yet  ended—oonid  not  he  efficient  without  some  cor. 
responding  control,  and  (lie  esaet  nature  of  the  right  bestowed  is  merely  a 
question  of  terms.  Wbea  the  temporal  authority  was  present  and  active, 
oonflrmation  would  imply  selection ;  when  distant  or  abased,  the  privilege 
might  bo  merely  nominal. 

This  qnesllon  affords  an  instrnetire  illustration  of  the  ttnconseienUousness 
which  renders  the  medieval  papal  historiana  such  insecure  guides.  The 
Archbishop  Martinns  Polonus,  in  his  Chronol,  Pontidcum,  written  in  tha 
thirteenth  century,  when  relating  the  transaction,  by  an  ingenioua  trans- 
position of  nominative  and  dative  terminations,  makes  Charles  the  giver  and 
Adrian  the  recipient  of  control  over  the  Western  hierarchy  (Chronol.  Martin, 
sub  Adrian.).  Yigilant  critioism  expnnged  from  hla  pages  the  obnoxious 
account  of  Pope  Joan,  bnt  found  nothing  to  object  to  in  this  falsification. 

'  Olim  me  esigniasimum  fiiroulcriim  veatromm  ad  regimen  soolesiEe  Lug- 
donensis  deatinare  volnialia.  .  .  .  Deniqne  poatquam  secnndum  jaaaionem 
vestram  sospediotam  eeelesiam  suseepi,  eto.  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  T.  IX.  P.  i. 
p.  B3a.)     Cf.  Munaoh,  8.  Qallens,  de  Vita  Carol.  Mi^.  Lib.  i.  oap.  4,  5,  6. 

=  Oapit.  Cniol.  M^ig.  I,  ann.  a(l;i,  onp.  3.~Capit.  Lndov.  Pli,  nnn.  Slfl,  oap,  2. 
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that  the  right  of  confirmation  was  then  formally  aban- 
doned. This  is  ntterly  without  foundation.  Lonia  be- 
stowed bishopi'ies  as  freely  as  any  other  dignities  in  his 
realm.'  The  sixth  council  of  Paris,  in  829,  recognizes  Lis 
right  in  the  matter,  and  the  corresponding  duty  incumbent 
upon  him  to  exercise  the  power  judiciously.^  When  elec- 
tions were  permitted,  they  took  place  under  the  supervision 
of  an  imperial  commissioner  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
If  ail  unworthy  choice  was  made,  or  if  improper  arts  were 
employed  to  obtain  the  popular  suffrage,  not  only  was  the 
successful  candidate  rejected  without  hesitation,  but  the 
emperor  forthwith  filled  the  vacant  see  without  reference 
to  clergy  or  people,  on  the  ground  tliat  they  had  forfeited 
the  fraucliise  by  its  injudicious  exercise.' 

That  these  powers  were  rigidly  enforced  we  may  readily 
believe;  for  even  after  the  civil  wars  had  reduced  the  royal 
power  to  comparative  insignificance,  the  privilege  of  popu- 
lar election  hardly  amounted  to  more  than  the  congi- 
d'elire — that  ingenious  fiction  by  which  the  Anglican 
church  reconciles  apostolic  tradition  with  the  supremacy 
of  the  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Thus,  in  845,  the  sj'nod  of 
Thionville  requests  the  sons  of  Louis  to  nominate  incum- 
bents for  the  sees  then  vacant ;'  and  soon  afterwards  the 
synod  of  Vernon  petitions  Charles  le  Chauve  not  to  allow 
the  see  of  Rheims  to  remain  longer  without  a  bishop,  and 
also  not  to  withhold  his  assent  to  tlie  installation  of  Agius, 
who  a  year  before  had  been  elected  to  the  diocese  of  Or- 
leans, and  had  been  consecrated  by  Wenilo,  his  archbishop." 
So,  when  some  irregularity  prevented  the  induction  of  Wol- 
fadua,  bishop-elect  of  Langres,  the  synod  of  Ohiersy  applied 

'  Sea,  for  instanoe,  Tbegaii.  Vlt.  LuiJoy.  Pii,  C(vp-  24,  upd  th^  snppMontion 
of  the  ciHicns  of  Mainz  in  835  (Bonif.  Epist.  IIT). 
'  Coneil.  Paris.  VL  onn.  22.— Cnpitnl.  Add.  ii.  oftp-  28. 
'  Formul.  Promot.  Ipisoopor.  vi.    (B.iIdk.  II.  flO-S-4.) 
'  Cnpit.  Cnrot.  Cal.  Tit.  ii.  cap.  2. 
'  Cnpit.  Carol.  Cal.  Tit.  m,  oaii,  8, 10, 
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to  Charles  to  appoint  anotber;  and  though  the  king  gvnr 
ciously  permitted  the  synod  to  make  the  election,  yet  they 
considered  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  royal  approbation  of 
their  choice,  and  they  appealed  to  the  arch-chaplain  Hilduin 
for  his  influence  in  securing  it,  in  terms  which  marli  bow 
absolute  was  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign,  and  how 
little  his  assent  was  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  course,' 

The  change  in  tone  wrought  by  a  few  years  is  there- 
fore striking,  in  the  bold  epistle  addressed  by  the  Neus- 
trian  bishopa,  in  858,  to  Louis  le  Germanique,  then  in  almost 
undisputed  possession  of  his  brother's  kingdom,  where 
WG  find  a  declaration  of  independence  to  the  efifect  that  the 
churches  which  they  held  were  not  benefices  to  be  bestowed 
by  the  king  at  his  pleasure,  or  resumed ;  and  when  in  880 
the  unquestionable  right  of  the  sovereign  to  put  forward 
a  candidate  for  election  was  stigmatized  by  Hincmar,  in  a 
letter  to  the  king,  as  a  doctrine  belched  fortli  by  hell.^  So 
Floras  Diaconus,  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  century, 
stoutly  denies  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  dispose  of  bish- 
opries, assuming  that  if  his  assent  is  asked,  it  is  only  to  pro- 
mote good-feeling — "ad  cumulum  fraternitatis ;"  while  the 
imperial  authority  to  supervise  papal  elections  is  utterly 
repudiated.'  A  similar  contrast  is  affbrded  between  Leo 
IV.  in  853  humbly  asking  the  Emperors  Lothair  and  Louis 
II,  to  permit  the  consecration  of  Colonus  as  Bishop  of 
Rieti,  or,  if  they  preferred,  to  bestow  on  him  the  see  of 
Tusculiim,  and  Nicholas  I.  in  863  sternly  reproving  King 
Lothair  for  using  his  influence  to  sway  the  elections  of 
bishops  in  Lotharingia,  and  forhidding  him  to  allow  certain 
sees  to  be  filled,  until  the  papal  pleasure  should  be  con- 
sulted.' 

In  Italy,  indeed,  the  papal  power  eagerly  grasped  at  the 

'  FlodoaTii.  Hist.  Eemens.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  24. 
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prerogative  wliicli  was  escaping  fi'oni  the  sovereign,  and 
the  people  were  further  than  ever  from  regaining  their 
rights.  Thna,  in  819,  we  find  John  VIII.  threatening  Ro- 
mauus.  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  witli  condign  punishment 
for  disregarding  his  orders  in  filling  the  see  of  Sarcina ;' 
and  again  in  881  he  ordered  Romanus  to  consecrate  a  cer- 
tain Dominic  as  Bishop  of  Paenza,  with  the  significant  hint 
that  in  case  of  disobedience  he  would  himself  perform  the 
ceremony.  Romanus  thereupon  grew  restive,  and  installed 
a  rival,  Constantine,  whom  John  promptly  excommuni- 
cated, and,  treating  the  transaction  as  invalid,  placed  the 
bishopric,  as  a  vacancy,  under  the  visitatorial  charge  of 
the  Bishop  of  Cervia.'  As  both  of  these  sees  belonged  to 
the  province  of  Eavemia,  and  as  there  is  no  allusion  to 
any  popular  election  in  favor  of  the  papal  nominees,  the 
terms  of  absolute  command  employed  by  John  show  how 
completely  the  popes  had  fallen  heir  to  the  imperial  pre- 
rogatives to  which  his  predecessors  had  yielded  so  sub- 
missively." 

Had  the  popes  confined  their  pretensions  in  this  respect 
to  Italy,  there  would  have  been  no  great  harm  done,  but 
eventually  they  claimed  the  control  of  every  episcopate  in 
CJiristendom  with  an  energy  which  filled  Europe  with  con- 
fusion for  centuries.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  tbis, 
however,  and  Nicholas  I,  was  disinterestedly  anxious  to 
free  the  church  from  subjection  to  the  temporal  power. 
To  secure  this,  he  laid  down,  in  865,  the  rule  that  bishops 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  clergy  alone,  thus  depriving  the 
laity  of  their  immemorial  right  of  suffrage.*    The  bishops, 

'  Johnnn.  PP.  Vin.  Eplat.  199.  =  Bjusd.  Bpiat,  325,  322,  32S. 

=  When  it  suited  bis  poUtiea,  however,  John  freely  ailmitleil  the  rights  nf 

the  Bsaulnr  anlliority.     Thus,  in  S79,  wheH  he  wns  anxiona  to  follow  up  hia 

Italy,  tiiB  Dnrestriotocl  power  of  bes{o^^i^g  the  hifhnprio  of  Veroolli,  iinJ  he 
treited  as  mill  iind  void  the  oonseorntion  hestowed  on  ftoother  onndidiile  by 
the  Arohbishop.— Jnhfinn  PP.  VIII.  EpisL  267. 
'  Nieholai  PP.  I.  Epist.  82,  enp.  4. 
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too,  wci-0  eagerly  striving  to  render  the  necessity  of  their 
ministration  a  controliing  element  in  the  selection  of  their 
fellow-suffragans,  and  in  this  they  were  supported  by 
various  ancient  canons  whicli  show  that  it  was  admitted 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  early  church,'  and  by 
the  more  recent  authority  of  the  second  general  council  of 
Niciea,  which  in  187  placed  the  choice  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  provincial  bishops,  and  declared  null  and  void 
all  nominations  by  the  temporal  authority.'  Although  this 
council  was  received  by  the  Christian  world  as  oacumenic, 
still  its  canons  in  this  respect  had  received  as  little  atten- 
tion from  Charlemagne  as  those  relating  to  image  worship, 
and  even  in  Borne  they  were  soon  disregarded,  for  a  synod 
bekl  in  826  by  Eugenius  II.  forbade  the  consecration  of  any 
bisbop  unless  he  was  regularly  demanded  by  both  clergy 
and  people.^  The  eighth  general  council,  however,  held  at 
Constantinople  in  869,  repeated  the  commands  of  that  of 
Nieiea,  and  endeavored  to  enforce  it  by  fulminating  the 
anathema  against  all  temporal  princes  who  should  endeavor 
to  interfei'e  in  the  selection  of  bishops.* 

These  efforts  were  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Bast,  where,  notwithstanding  tlie  undisputed 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters  assumed  by  the  Byzan- 
tine Emperors,  they  were  accuatomed,  nominally  at  last, 
to  exercise  much  less  control  over  episcopal  elections 
than  the  sovereigns  of  the  West.  Except  in  the  case  of 
the  patriarchs,  they  generally  allowed  the  church  to  regu- 

'  Conoil.  Nieien.  I.  oan,  4,  e.— Liiodieens.  cnn.  12.— Antiooh.  Ban.  18.— 
Cnrthag.  II.  oan.  12.— Arelatens.  II.  con.  5,  54.~Tii  the  Spnniali  coUeotion 
of  Martin  of  Brnga,  by  an  interpolation  In  the  Laodloaan  canon,  the  people 
were  apeoiallj  esclndecl  from  all  participation  in  epiaoopal  elections  (Martin. 
Brncor.  oan.  1).  We  have  aireiwiy  eean,  however,  that  among  the  Wlslgoths 
the  kings  had  sncceeded  in  having  tlia  appointing  power  transferred  to  them- 
selves. 

■'  Ooneil.  Nioien.  11.  can.  3. 

=  Pert!,  Legnm  T.  U.  P.  n.  pp.  11-15. 

'  Conoil.  General.  VIII.  can.  23. 
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late  for  herself  the  personality  of  hor  prelates,  Theodosins 
the  youuger  had  placed  iu  the  hands  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  the  power  of  confirming  all  elections  to 
bishoprics ;'  and  though  in  the  next  century  Justin  II.  had 
given  rise  to  great  complaint  by  openly  trafficking  in  epis- 
copal nominations,'  still  the  rules  expressed  by  the  coun- 
cils of  Nicjea  and  Constantinople  were  generally  respected. 
It  was  reserved  for  Nicephorus  Phoeaa,  about  965,  to 
assume  definitely  the  disposal  of  bishoprics,  which  the  his- 
torian assures  us  he  sold  to  those  who  could  pay  his  price 
from  exactions  on  their  flocks.'  -When,  of  all  the  tyranni- 
cal acts  of  the  abhorred  Nicephorns,  this  was  considered 
to  be  the  worst,  we  may  readily  conclude  that  it  was  an 
innovation,  although  the  indignation  of  the  historian  is 
doubtless  to  be  divided  between  the  despotism  and  the 
avarice  of  the  empeioi  It  was  not  long  pndured,  however, 
for  when,  in  9G9,  John  Zrmi^kes  by  midnight  assassina- 
tion sought  the  Clown  of  his  uncle  tnd  benefactor,  the 
pardon  for  his  crime,  which  laiked  nothing  to  fill  the  moa- 
eure  of  its  atrocity,  was  purchased  by  the  reijeal  of  the 
obnoxious  laws  of  Nicephoius,  such  being  the  condition  on 
which  the  murderous  usurper  was  ciowned  by  the  Patri- 
arch Polyeuctes.* 

Ill  the  West  the  bishops  were  not  so  fortunate,  though 
various  allusions  in  the  epistles  of  Lupus  of  Perriferes  show 
that  they  strenuously  struggled  to  obtain  control  over  the 
choice  of  their  associates.*  The  necessities  of  the  times 
were  peculiarly  opposed  to  such  pretensions,  for  the  poorer 
and  more  powerless  were  the  kings,  the  more  pressing 
became  their  wants.  Services  which  they  could  not  com- 
mand had  to  be  bought ;  and,  as  the  royal  fisc  was  for  the 
most  part  exhausted,  they  could  be  libera!  only  with  the 

'  Soemt.  Hlat,  Eodes,  Lib.  Yiii.  onii.  2B. 

"  Bvn.giii.  Hist.  Eoales.  Lib.  T.  cap,  1. 

'  Cedreniia  sub,  Nloeph.  '  Cedreiuis  ehTi  Jolmnn.  Zimisk. 
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property  of  oUiers.  In  those  dismal  times  of  anarcliy,  llie 
arbitrary  acts  which  purchased  the  temporary  tidelity  of 
the  powerful  by  spoiling  the  weak  grew  more  and  more 
freqaent,  and  rich  bishoprics  and  fat  abbeys  were  often 
the  readiest  means  at  hand  to  silence  the  hungry  horde  of 
rebellious  chieftains.  In  abuses  such  as  these  the  crown  and 
the  nobles  supported  each  other,  and  the  chnrcb  could  only 
submit.  The  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Va- 
lence, in  855,  show  that  no  episcopal  election  could  be  held 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  sovereign;  and  that, 
if  in  place  of  allowing  this  the  king  chose  to  make  an  arbi- 
trary appointment,  the  only  resont'ce  was  an  humble  re- 
monstrance in  cases  of  manifest  unfitness  of  the  nominee.^ 
TTow  recklessly  tiiis  power  was  often  esercised  is  shown 
by  the  appointment,  in  856,  by  Charles  le  Cbauve,  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  St.  Folciiin,  Bishop  of  Terouane,  before  that  aged 
prelate  was  dead — an  indiscretion  rendered  the  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  frightful  effects  of  the  malediction  pro- 
nounced by  the  incensed  saint  on  the  unlucky  interloper' — 
and  scarcely  less  arbitrary  was  bis  action  when,  in  866,  be 
cut  short  the  deliberations  of  a  synod  on  a  knotty  point  of 
canon  law  by  appointing  on  his  sole  authority  Wulfadus 
to  the  important  arcbiepiscopal  see  of  Bourges.'  When, 
indeed,  about  the  same  time  be  bestowed  the  wealthy 
abbacy  of  Tours  on  Robert-le-Fort,  the  head  of  the  House 
of  Capet,  he  little  thought  that  he  was  founding  a  line  of 
royal  hereditary  abbots  who  for  eight  centuries  would  wear 
the  mitre  under  the  crown,*  Tet  tbe  pretensions  of  tbe 
chnrcb  continued  to  gain  ground  notwithstanding  tiie  arbi- 

'  Conoil,  Valentin.  III.  ano.  855,  can,  7. 

"  Vit.  S.  Folouin.  cap.  13.  "  Annal,  Berlin.  !inn.  8(JG. 

'  Abbeye  were  regularly  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Though  Loois  le  mbon- 
naire,  in  818,  oonosded  the  right  of  election  to  tha  monks  (Capit.  AqHifigra- 
nans.  Rim,  Slfl,  on.p,  5),  yet,  in  823,  we  find  him  iesning  his  oi'devs— "  Ab- 
biitibuB  qnoqne  et  laicia  speciaiitor  jnbemnB  i 
l:i.rsitate  habcnt,''  etc.      (Ciipit.  Lndov.  Pii, 
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trary  exercise  of  power  manifested  whenever  the  incessant 
turmoil  afforded  the  sovereign  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
his  ancient  prerogative.  The  acts  of  the  examination  of 
Willibert,  applying  iu  868  to  be  consecrated  to  the  see  of 
Chalons,  show  how  rigoronsly  a  high  churchman  like  Hinc- 
mar  could  assert  his  supervisory  functions,  even  after  the 
performance  of  a  canonical  election  followed  by  the  coniir- 
mation  of  the  sovereign.  In  this  case,  Charles,  in  place  of 
commanding  the  installation  of  the  bishop-elect,  simply 
prayed  that  the  office  might  be  bestowed  on  him  if  he 
should  he  deemed  worthy,  thus  formally  recognizing  the 
power  of  rejection  assumed  by  the  bishops  of  the  province.^ 
In  the  general  scramble  for  the  fragments  .of  kingly  author- 
ity, the  Metropolitans,  too,  endeavored  to  grasp  a  share, 
and  they  readily  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  abasing  their 
supervisory  power  by  acts  as  arbitrary  as  those  of  the  sove- 
reigns. Thus,  on  the  death  of  a  Bishop  of  Venee,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Embrun  refused  consecration  to  a  candidate  duly 
elected  by  the  diocese  and  confirmed  by  the  king,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  install  a  favorite  of  his  own,  whom  he  endeavored 
to  force  upon  the  reluctant  flock.  John  Till,  readily 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  ejected  aspirant,  stigma- 
tized the  conduct  of  the  archbishop  as  uncanonical,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  quarrel  to  make  good  the  claims  of 
papal  supremacy  by  summoning  both  parties  before  him 
for  examination." 

Still  the  sovereign  straggled  to  maintain  his  prerogative, 
and  was  supported  by  his  nobles,  for  when  Charles  and  his 
people  provided  for  the  conduct  of  the  state  during  his 
absence  in  Italy,  the  celebrated  Capitulary  of  Cbiersy 
records  the  agreement  tliat  if  any  bishopric  should  become 
vacant  whOe  he  was  beyond  the  kingdom,  it  should  remain 
unfilled  until  he  could  be  notified  of  the  fact*    Yet  not- 

'  Baluz.  II.  ei2-6.  '  Johaim.  PP.  VIII.  Bpist.  IHI. 

'  Ciipit,  Cnrol.  Cul.  Tit,  LIU.  cap.  S. 
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with  standing  this,  the  bishops  continued  to  pvess  their 
advantage  and  assumed  that  they  had  succeeded  to  all  the 
powers  once  possessed  by  the  crown,  Tlius,  about  880, 
the  people  of  Beauvais  snccessively  elected  three  bishops 
who  were  one  by  one  rejected  by  Hincmar  and  his  suffra- 
gans. With  the  assent  of  the  Beauvoisins,  Louis  le  Bfegue 
then  nrged  the  nomination  of  a  fourth,  but  Hincmar,  speak- 
ing for  the  synod  of  St.  Macra,  laid  down  the  law  that  the 
functions  of  the  consecrating  bishops  in  reality  constituted 
the  election,  that  the  confirmation  by  the  sovdreign  was  a 
mere  formality,  and  that  the  people  of  Beauvais  had  for- 
feited the  right  to  have  anything  to  say  in  the  matter.' 
So,  in  895,  the  interference  of  Pope  Formosus  was  invoked 
to  aid  a  certain  Bei-thair,  regularly  elected  to  the  see  of 
Chalons  and  confirmed  by  King  Elides,  whom  Fulk,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  refused  to  admit.  King  and  pope  were 
alike  powerless  in  the  matter,  for  Fulk  instigated  one  of 
his  vassals  to  drive  out  and  imprison  Berthair,  and  then 
he  placed  the  diocese  of  Chalons  under  the  charge  of  the 
Bishop  of  Terouane,  who  vma  at  that  time  a  fugitive  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Northmen.^ 

No  general  principles  can  be  deduced  from  the  acts  of  a 
period  of  anai'chy,  when  the  law  of  the  strongest  thus 
affords  the  only  right ;  and  even  when  the  institutions  of 
Europe  organized  themselves  under  tiie  feudal  system  the 
quarrel  over  the  spoils  of  the  church  continued,  untii  the 
happy  thought  of  a  concordat  enabled  king  and  pope  to 
share  the  plunder  which  belonged  to  neither.  How  little 
the  rights  of  those  most  concerned  were  regarded  by  the 
contending  parties  durbig  the  struggle  may  be  learned 
from  the  qnarrel  over  the  succession  to  the  see  of  Bangor 
under  Thomas  &,  Becket.  Meurig,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  died 
in  1161,  when  Owen  Prince  of  Gwynnedd  exacted  an  oath 

'  Hincmar,  Epiat. 
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of  tlie  cathedral  clisiptei-  to  elect  no  one  without  hia  ap- 
proval. St.  Thomas  clenoimced  tliis  as  a  flagrant  invasion 
of  the  liberties  of  the  church ;  he  procnred  from  the  pope,  for 
the  archdeacon  and  canons,  an  aheohition  from  their  oath, 
and,  in  annonncing  this  to  them  as  a  special  favor  in  their 
behalf,  he  added"  that  if  they  did  not  promptly  elect  hia 
nominee  to  the  bishopric,  he  would  at  once  excommunicate 
tliem,  and  subject  the  whole  diocese  to  an  interdict.^  Placed 
thus  between  two  fires,  the  chapter  naturally  did  nothing, 
and  for  nine  years  Bangor  was  deprived  of  a  bishop.  The 
true  remedy  was  that  suggested  by  the  Emperor  Henry  V. 
when  he  offered' to  surrender  all  the  ecclesiastical  rights 
demanded  by  Rome,  if  the  church  would  abandon  the  tem- 
poralities which  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  mvestitnres."  So 
thought  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  expiated  at  the  stalfc  his 
zealous  efforts  to  purity  the  temple  by  clearing  it  of  the 
worldly  treasures  which  encumbered  it.  So,  too,  thought 
Dante  when  he  prophesied  that  the  "  Veitro"  would  reform 
the  abuses  which  had  so  utterly  perverted  the  design  and 
the  princijjles  of  Christianity — 

"Hou  fu  la  sposa  di  Christo  allevata 

Del  saugue  mio,  di  Liu,  di  quel  <li  Cleto, 
Per  csserc  ad  acquisto  d'oro  usata  .  .  . 

Ill  vesta  di  pastor,  lupi  raptici 
81  veggion  dl  quasau  per  tulU  i  paaclii,  .  .  . 

Ma  I'alta  providenza  .  .  . 
Soccorra  tosto,  si  com'  io  conclpio." 

(Paradlso,  xsvn.) 
And  not  long  after  the  death  of  the  great  Florentine,  an 
honest  Swiss  churchman,  in  deploring  the  quarrel  between 

■  S.  ThoniK  Cftntutir.  Bpist.  112-115. 

=  The  ehnrch  of  Li6ge,  in  defomlhig  itself  from  the  lliunders  of  Paaobal  11., 
incurred  ihrongli  its  fidelity  to  Henry  V.,  quotes  a  pnaenge  from  St.  Ambrose 
Eiiignloriy  to  the  pnrpose — ■'  Si  Chtistus  non  habuit  imoginem  OiOBaris,  our 
dedit  censum?  Non  de  suo  dedit;  sei  reddidit  mundo  qufe  ernnt  mumli. 
Et  tn  el  non  Tie  esfo  obnoxius  Cieairi,  noli  habere  qua^  mnndi  sunt.     Sed  ai 

omnia  et  seqiiace  Chriatum."— UdaL\  Bobenb.  Cod.  Lib.  U.  cap.  234. 
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Louis  of  Baviiria  and  tlic  papacy,  attributes  dl  tlie  dis- 
orders  and  raiefortunes  of  the  cliurch  to  tlie  iust  of  tem- 
poral dominion  and  wealtli  excited  by  the  donations  of 
Constantiue  and  Cliarlemagne — 

Eex  Constautiiias  cum  Buccessoribua  suia 
Si  Papse  regna  tarn  piuguia  nou  tribnisaet. 
Tunc  bTimilia  atai-et,  simplicitate  pia  .  .  , 
Sed  quia  dotaTlt  Cma&T  nlmia  atqne  ditavit, 
FcrtUibuaterria  Papas,  ideo  tumuerunt, 
Et  cTipide  certaat  carpere  plura  bona  .  .  . 
HcEO  pestis  sasTa  caasata  avaritia. 
Ecciesiam  nninmna  vilem  fecit  meretricem, 
Nam  pro  mereede  scortum  dat  se  cupienti.' 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  investitLii'es  was 
tliat  of  episcopal  oatha  of  fidelity.  The  same  i'easons 
which  enabled  the  sovereign  to  claim  the  right  of  confirma- 
tion -warranted  him  also  in  demanding  from  the  new  in- 
cumbent the  customary  oaths  that  the  power  thus  intrusted 
to  him  should  not  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the  state,  as 
personified  in  the  monarch.  We  have  seen  that  Charle- 
magne and  Louis  exacted  this  even  from  the  successoi-  of 
St.  Peter;  that  prelates  of  inferior  grade  were  not  exempted 
becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  course.     When,  in  802,  the 

'  Vitodrrani  Chror.  ann,  1341,  p.  69  (Thas.  Hiat.  Helvet.)-  VitoaurnnttB 
was  n  good  Cntholio,  and  a  piona  h.iler  of  beretiea  tind  Jews.  The  opinions 
thus  Bxpreaaed  were  not  aingnlar.  Hioliolaa  de  Olnminges,  in  treating  of  the 
li      I S  hiBm      t     b   t      til  1    wb    h    ffl    t  d  til       h      h  t    th      b      p 

t         f  th         mi    t    g  p  w      by  R  m  S         1    la    11        11  m 

at    g    i  \     m  1  qmb  t,cffit 

1         ijb  naigtd         ]  iimpl 

t       I  h  1     m  I     m  II  t       m  1  I  t     t        I 

tti        pd  (NdClmi         DptiMtmC 

10  1    !    45)       B     th  tlj  I  d    h     H  1    K  t     Ily  [ 

liie  this  important  sonrce  of  weallh  and  inflnenoe  that  wlien  nt  the  oounoit 
of  Trent  the  Bistop  of  Ooiiin  rentnred  to  assert  that  bishopa  proporlj  elected 
did  not  require  papal  nomination  or  eonflrraation,  and  Bupported  hia  proposi- 
tion by  oiling  the  Hioene  cnnona  and  the  cnsis  of  St.  John  Cbrjsoatom.  St. 
Anibroae,  and  St.  Aiigrstine,  the  fnther^  of  the  eonneil  proiiiptlj  oxelaiined 
thiit  he  nils  a  hfli-etii!,  onlj  fit  for  the  stalie. 
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emxieror  caused  to  be  renewed  the  oath  which  his  subjects 
liad  already  taken  to  him  as  king,  he  directed  that  it  should 
be  administered  to  all,  laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  without 
exception  ;^  and,  though  bishops  are  not  specifically  men- 
tioned, the  fact  that  they  were  necessarily  included  ia 
shown  by  an  allusion  to  them  in  a  similar  precept  by 
Pepin,  King  of  Italy,  some  years  pi'eviously.'  The  form 
was  in  no  way  less  stringent  than  that  of  the  oath  taken  by 
laymen,  being  a  comprehensive  homage  to  the  person  of  the 
monarch,  secured  by  the  customary  oaths  on  the  gospels,  or 
on  relics  of  approved  sanctity."  That  its  binding  force  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  is  shown  in  the  rebellion  of  833,  when 
even  Gregory  IV.  felt  obliged  to  exculpate  himself  from  the 
charge  of  perjury  for  the  part  which  he  took  against  Lonis 
after  the  oath  of  fidelity  sworn  at  his  installation,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  justify  himself  only  by  retorting  on  the  Fraakish 
bishops  the  charge  of  being  really  gailty  of  the  same  crime.' 
The  church  itself  even  recognized  the  episcopal  dignity  as 
held  only  in  virtue  of  this  homage,  for  we  find  the  council 
of  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  in  836,  declaring  that  the  violation  of 
the  oath  shall  entaU  the  degradation  of  the  ofifeuder  and 
the  forfeiture  of  his  preferment."  In  this  the  fathers  of  the 
couacil  were  merely  recording  the  established  usage,  for  in 

'  CnpH.  Carol.  Mag.  i.  anii.  802,  cap.  2. 

■'  Capit,  Pippini  mn.  793,  cap.  36. 

'  "  Bie  raeDenandjnretet  ietaaniictapntfooinin."  Seethe  0:1th  estoi-^Pil 
ftom  Hinomar  of  Bhcime— Hinomari  0pp.  I.  1125  (Migne's  Patrol,  T.  135). 

•  "  SnbjnngitiB,  memorcm  me  esse  debere  juti^BraHdi  oauan  fidel  factum 
iinperotori.  Quod  si  feci  in  hoo  volo  vitaie  perjurium  .  .  .  Vos  tamen  quia 
proouldubiojurostis  et  rejarastls,  prumitteDtes  ei  erga  ilium  omnia  fidelitor 
Tos  agere,  perjuri  estis"— Qregor.  PP.  IV.  de  Comparat.  Utrinsq.  Regim. 
(ftp.  Agobardi  Opp.)  The  imperial  party  enunoiated  tlie  mie  in  the  oleareat 
mnnnei'-:-"  Episcopoa  in  oansafldeijnpjurandBm  piiestare  Bolilos  imperatori" 
(Goldsst.  I.  188)— which  perhaps  indicates  that  the  rebel  prinees  were  en- 
deavoring to  gain  ecclesiaetioal  Bnppopt  by  favoring  the  pretenaiooa  of  tha 
chnrah  to  independence, 

'  Conoil,  Aquiagr,  II,  ann.  33B,  cap.  ii.  Ban.  12,  This  daclaration  nas 
probably  called  forth  by  the  political  reaction  of  835. 
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194  a  certain  Bishop  Peter,  accused  of  treason,  pnrgod 
himself  by  the  ordeal,  and  on  thus  proving  bis  Innocence 
it  is  related  that  he  was  restored  by  Charlemagne  to  the 
position  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.' 

Such  being  the  recognized  subjection  of  the  prelates  as 
vassEils  of  the  ci-own,  doing  homage  for  their  sees,  and 
liable  to  deprivation  for  iniidelity  to  the  sovereign,  we  see 
the  completeness  of  the  revolution  when  we  find  the  Neu- 
fttrian  biahops,  in  their  address  to  Louis  le  Germanique  in 
S58,  boldly  declaring  that,  nniil^e  laymen,  they  were  not 
<il)!iged  to  perform  any  act  of  homage  or  to  take  any  oaths.* 
The  effort  was  temporarily  successful,  for  though,  some 
fifteen  years  later,  Charles  forced  the  reluctant  Hinemar  of 
Ilheims  to  corroborate  his  suspected  loyalty  by  tbe  oath 
whicli  had  not  been  exacted  at  his  installation,  yet  the 
Iiumiliated  prelate  had  his  revenge.  He  takes  especial  care 
to  chronicle  how,  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  le  Begue,  in 
8T1,  the  bishops  merely  performed  commendation  for  the 
churches  and  promised  fidelity,  while  the  abbots  and  nobles 
commended  themselves,  and  took  tbe  oaths  prescribed  by 
ancestral  custom.'  This  pretension,  however,  was  too 
directly  opposed  to  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  which  was 
rapidly  resolving  a!i  institutions  into  the  nascent  feudal 
system,  to  he  ])ermanently  successful,  though  it  was  long 
and  hotly  contested.  Yet  the  declaration  of  the  bishops, 
ill  858,  was  a  correct  index  of  their  position  at  the  time, 
and  an  example  or  two  may  serve  to  mark  the  practical 
advantages  resulting  to  them  within  a  few  years.  In  81Y, 
when  Bei-nard  of  Italy  made  his  fruitless  revolt  against  his 

'  Capit.  Cnrol.  Mug.  onn.  7fl4,  oap.  7. 

"  Onpit.  Carol.  Cnl.  Tit.  iiYii.  oap.  15.  This  claim  woa  fonndad  on  the 
iTrmunitj  from  jndioial  nnd  pnrgntorial  oaths,  which,  on  the  ftuthority  of  the 
Fnlae  Deoretale,  eccleBiastios  about  this  time  endeavored  to  obtain  IGratian. 
Cima.  II.  q.  5,  oan.  1,  3,  3— Pseud o- Cornel.  Epiet.  3).  Promiaaorj  oatlis,  which 
the  bishops  tbas  refused,  were,  however,  allowed  {fitatinn.  Caus.  xsxii  , 
q.  l.o.in.l). 
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uncle,  there  was  little  ceremouy  shown  in  dealing  with  the 
prelates  who  were  his  confederates.  Anselni  of  Milan, 
Wolwod.  of  Cremona,  and  Tbeodiilf  of  Orleans,  were  de- 
posed by  a  synod,  though  their  dignity  saved  them  fi'om 
the  personal  punishment  adjudged  to  the  secnlar  parti- 
cipants in  the  rebellion.'  So,  in  835,  when  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire  was  reinstated  after  the  second  revolt  of  his  sons,  the 
bishops  of  the  defeated  party  were  put  on  trial.  The  pri- 
matial  dignity  of  Lyons  could  not  preserve  St.  Agobard  from 
degradation ;  the  traditional  veneration  for  St.  Remi  did 
not  save  his  unworthy  successor,  Ebbo,  while  less  distin- 
guished prelates  sought  safety  in  flight."  On  the  other 
hand,  when,  in  859,  Charles  le  Chauve  demanded  judgment 
against  Wenilo,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  who,  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  treachery,  had  been  a  leading  instru- 
ment in  the  usurpation  which  for  a  moment  placed  Louis 

'  Thegan.  de  Geat,  Ludov.  a.  22.— Eginh.  Annol.  aim'.  818.  Thaodulf  lan- 
gnished  in  priaon  for  innnj  years,  nnil  wne  only  released  when  Lonia,  in  pass- 
ing his  plane  of  oonflnement,  waa  touched  fay  hearing  bim  sing  a  hymn  of 
his  own  oompoaition— "  Gloria,  lana,  et  honor  tibi."  In  a  poeticiil  epistle 
addreaaed  from  his  prison  to  Modoin,  TheodulE  emphntioally  assorts  the 
irregularity  of  his  confinement — 


J  allqnnd  crimen  ipsee 


It  ia  obaerrnble  that  Theodulf  does  not  disclaii 
that  he  had  a  right  to  trial  by  tSie  pope  on  aeci 
pollium,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
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le  Gfermanique  iu  possession  of  his  brother's  kingdom,  the 
I'oyal  prosecutor  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  action' — and 
the  only  punishment  incurred  by  the  traitor  was  the  tradi- 
tion which  embalmed  his  name,  in  the  Ganelon  of  the  chan- 
sons de  geate,  as  the  embodiment  of  falsity. 

While  thus  striting  at  all  the  principles  which  subordi- 
nated the  church  to  the  state,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  sagacious  originators  of  the  movement  had  endeavored 
to  create  a  body  of  irresponsible  ecclesiastical  despots,  each 
supreme  in  his  own  diocese  oi-  province,  to  become  eventu- 
ally the  priest-king  of  an  insignificant  territory.  Even 
as  the  churchman  was  elevated  above  the  layman,  so  was 
tlie  power  of  the  hierardiy  developed  in  the  comprehensive 
scheme  of  Ingilram  and  Isidor.  Transmitting  step  by  step 
the  new  powers  thus  acquired  to  the  supreme  head  at  Rome, 
the  whole  body  of  the  church  was  rendered  compact  and 
manageable,  either  for  assault  or  defence;  and  it  acquired 
the  organization  which  enabled  it  not  only  to  preserve  most 
of  the  advantages  thus  gained,  but  to  extend  in  all  direc- 
tions its  influence  and  authority.  Had  the  bishops  main- 
tained their  individual  independence  they  could  have 
accomplished  nothing  beyond  the  ends  of  personal  ambi- 
tion, as  did  the  nobles  who  were  then  carving  out  their 
liereditary  flefs ;  and  even  this  success  would  have  been 
temporary,  for,  in  their  isolation,  they  would  have  suc- 
cumbed one  by  one  under  the  attacks  of  the  rapacious 
baroBS  who  wielded  the  military  power  of  their  provinces. 
What  the  temporal  sovereign  lost,  however,  was  transmitted 
tlirough  the  hierarchy  to  the  pope,  and  the  church  acquired 
the  unity  which  was  requisite  to  carry  it  througii  tlic 
stormy  centuries  to  come. 
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TUB  PAPACY  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

The  rise  of  the  Papacy,  from  the  persectitecl  head  of  an- 
ia significant  local  church  to  the  supreme  domination  over- 
both  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  hierarchy  of  Europe,  is.- 
one  of  the  moat  curiona  problems  io  history.  One  element, 
in  its  solution  I  have  already  endeavored  to  elucidate  by, 
showing  how  the  church  acquired  control  over  the  state,, 
and  it  remains  to  see  how  the  Pope  became  supreme  over- 
the  church. 

When  the  primitive  Christiana  found  that  the  increase, 
of  the  faithful  began  to  render  some  form  of  internal- 
organiKation  requisite,  they  naturallj'  divided  themselves- 
into  sections,  corresponding  with  the  great  prefectures  of- 
the  empire,  and  these  were  arranged  into  provinces  accord-, 
ing  to  the  civil  demarcations,  the  seat  of  local  government 
being  the  head  of  the  local  charch.'  As  the  complexity  otf 
the  system  increased  with  the  number  of  converts,  there 
thus  arose  throughout  the  East  a  complete  hierarchy  of 
bishops,  metropolitans,  and  exarchs  or  patriarchs,  which 
varied  as  the  i)olitical  divisions  of  their  territories  were 
altered ;  and  so  complete  was  the  dependence  of  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements  upon  the  order  of  civil  government, 
that,  aa  late  as  451,  the  council  of  Chalcedon  directed  that 
changea  in  the  civil  hierarchy  should  be  conformed  to  by 
corresponding  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the  church.' 
"With  all  this,  however,  a  certain  undefined  primacy  of 
honor  was  assigned  to  the  three  apostolic  sees  of  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch. 

Rome  was  thus  most  favorablj'  situated  for  vindicating 
whatever  pretensions  she  might  advance  of  control  over 
her  sisters.  Until  the  erection  of  a  new  imperial  city  at 
Byzantium,  she  combined  the  claims  of  the  seat  of  govern- 

'  Concil.  Antioch.  imn,  341,  eiin.  9,  =  Condi.  Chiiloed.  enn.  17. 
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meiit  with  tlie  traditional  episcopate  of  St.  Peter,  and  from 
a  very  early  period  her  bisliopric  was  the  most  important 
and  iDflnential  in  tlie  Christian  world.  The  number  and 
character  of  her  church  members  would  generally  lead  to 
the  selection  of  the  ablest  of  the  Western  Christians  to 
her  episcopal  chair,  and  these  successive  bishops,  from  the 
weight  of  their  personal  character,  would  transmit  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  influence.  The  centralization  of  wealth  in 
the  Eternal  City  would  also  render  the  Roman  see  by  far 
the  richest  in  Christendom,  and  its  gold  was  liberally 
poured  forth,  during  the  whole  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
in  assisting  poorer  communities'  —  a  munificence  which 
could  not  be  solicited  or  enjoyed  without  an  appreciable 
sacrifice  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  recipients. 
Yet  the  account  given  us  by  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus, 
of  his  long  controversy  with  Pope  Calixtits  I.  shows  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  commencement  of  the  third 
century,  had  no  recognized  supremacy  even  over  the  snbiir- 
bicarian  sees;'  and  though,  not  long  before,  Iren^iis  had 
declared  the  Roman  see  to  possess  a  "potiorem  princi- 
palitatem"  in  the  church,  owing  to  the  directness  of  its 
apostolical  tradition  from  Peter  and  Paul,'  yet  Ms  account 
of  the  debates  between  Polycarp  and  Pope  Anicetus  re- 
specting the  obsei-vance  of  Easter  shows  that  this  was 
merely  a  primacy  of  honor,  and  not  of  authority.' 

In  the  early  period  of  the  ecclesiastical  commonwealth 
it  was  customary  for  men  eminent  in  station  or  piety  to 
address  epistles,  hortatory  or  advisory,  to  other  churches, 
cither  on  general  subjects  of  faith  or  discipline,  or  on 
special  questions  which  presented  themselves ;  and  in  time 

'  Ensat.  Hiat.  Eoflles.  Lib.  iv.  o,  23;  Lib.  vii.  cap.  8— To  the  llbernlity 
recorded  In  the  latter  reference  may  psriiaps  be  nttribntecl  the  Bubmisaiou 
of  the  Eastern  oharches  to  the  nishes  of  Borne  in  t)ie  vexed  q^ueation  of  the 
robnptisra  of  heretics. 

'  Hippoijtus,  Refutation  of  Heresies,  Bk.  IX.  chop.  vii. 

"  Ircnaji  adv.  Hajrea.  Lib-  in.  cap.  tii. 
Eueeb.  Hist.  Eeoles,  Lib.  v.  e,  sxiv. 
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of  (Hfflctilty,  prominent  bishops  were  frequently  appealed 
to  for  advice  or  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  doubts. 
In  the  second  century  we  find  Dionysius  of  Corinth  thus 
volunteering  without  hesitation  his  counsel  to  distant 
communities,  and  even  addressing  Soter  of  Rome  in  terms 
which  manifest  the  perfect  equality  existing  between  them.' 
A  century  later,  when  Marcion  of  Aries  became  infected 
with  the  Novatian  heresy,  Faustinus  of  Lyons  writes  re- 
peatedly to  St.  Cyprian  of  Carthage  and  to  Stephen  I.  of 
E.ome,  imploring  their  interposition,  and  Cyprian,  in  an 
epistle  to  Stephen,  urges  him  to  join  in  counselling  the 
flock  of  Marcion  to  unite  in  electing  anotlier  bishop  in  his 
place.' 

In  these  transactions  we  see  the  gradual  crystallization 
of  the  hierarchical  elements.  The  inSiience  which  the  more 
important  churches  thus  exercised  over  tliose  in  no  way 
subjected  to  them  is  clearly  manifested,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  civil  predominance  of  the  imperial  city 
should  at  an  early  period  have  caused  its  bishops  to  be 
selected  as  arbitrators  or  advisers  in  difficult  conjunctures. 
Tbe  talents  and  energy  of  Cyprian  give  a  momentary 
prominence  to  his  province,  personal,  however,  in  its 
nature,  and  dying  with  him.  Rome,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  certain  undefined  and  impalpable  claims  to  superiority, 
not  clearly  understood  at  home  or  fully  recognized  abroad 
— disregarded  by  a  man  like  Cyprian,  secure  in  his  own 
force  and  that  of  the  powerful  African  church — but  yet 
imposing  a  certain  claim  to  respect  on  weaker  prelates  and 
communities.  Yet  such  assamptions  of  superiority  were 
watched  with  jealousy,  and  were  frequently  repudiated. 
When  Tictor  I.,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
endeavored  to  excommunicate  tbe  Asian  bishops  for  their 
irregular  solemnizing  of  Easter,  his  threats  were  set  at 
nauglit,  and  the  other  churches  interfered  in  the  quarrel  in  a 

■  Bnsel),  Hist.  Bocles.  Lib.  iv.  c.  23.      =  Cvpriiini  Bpist.  flfl  {Ed.  Oion.) . 
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lAianuer  showing  tliat  entire  equality  existed  between  them. 
Iren^HS,  whose  reputation  was  commanding  throughout 
Gaul,  wrote  to  Victor  a  letter  of  reproof  and  exhortation, 
which  evidently  assumed  tliat  there  was  do  pre-eminence 
ill  the  see  of  Rome.'  In  269,  when  the  council  of  Antiocli 
deposed  Paul  of  Samosata,  the  epistle  in  which  the  result 
was  annoanced  to  the  Christian  world  shows  that  Dio- 
nysius,  the  existing  pope,  while  named  first,  as  in  courtesy 
to  his  position  in  tlie  capital,  had  no  special  influence  or 
authority."  The  superscriptions  of  Cyprian's  epistles — 
"Oyprianus  Coruelio  fratri  sahitem" — manifest  perfect 
equality,  and  contrast  strangely  with  the  "  dehitam  obedi- 
ontiam  et  eubjcctionem"  of  the  medijeTal  period;  and  asi 
late  as  380  we  find  Sulpicius  Severus  speaking  of  Pope 
Uamasus  and  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan  as  the  two  bishops 
wlio  wefe  then  of  greatest  weight  in  the  church — appa- 
rently not  recognizing  that  one  could  have  any  definite 
authority  over  the  other," 

Yet,  even  under  the  pagan  emperors,  the  positioji  of  the 
Roman  bishops  near  the  imperial  court  gave  them  constant 
opportunities  of  acquiring  influence,  as  was  manifested 
when  Paul  of  Ssimosata  refused  obedience  to  the  decree  of 
the  council  of  Autioch,  and  persisted  in  maintaining  his 
position  despite  tlie  appointment  of  a  successor.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  dislodge  him,  the  church  finally  appealed 
to  Aiifelian,  whose  triumph  over  Zenobia  had  deprived 
Paul  of  his  protectress.  Aurelian  contented  himself  with 
ordering  that  the  position  should  be  given  to  that  one  of 
the  contestants  wlio  was  approved  by  the  bishops  of  Rome 
and  of  Ita!/ — through  whom  the  appeal  had  doubtless 

'  Enfiel).  Hiat.  Eoclea,  Lib.  v.  cop.  2i. 

-  The  epistle  is  addressed  "Dionjsio,  Masirao,  et  omnibus  ubiqne  in  orb e 
teiTarum  collegis,  episcopis,  praebjterie,  diaeonie  et  uaivatsie  et  eaSholioiB 
sub  ocelo  eeolesire"  (Bjusd.  Lib.  vn.  oap.  30).  MnxImuBwaa  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, wliioh,  Tvitb  Some  nnd  Panl'e  own  city  of  Antioch,  constituted  the 
tbi-ee  Tipoatolic  aeea. 

'  Ilial.  Suera!  Lib.  ii,  eaii,  48.       '  Euscb.  Hist.  Bocles.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  30, 
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teen  made.  The  pagan  Crosar  could  scarcely  compreliend 
subtle  dispatationa  on  the  nature  of  Christ,  but  he  could 
readily  appi-eciate  the  importance  of  extending  Italian 
influence  throughout  the  recently  disturbed  East.  From 
this  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  if  protection  was  to  be 
sought  from  local  perseeutioa,  exemption  to  be  solicited 
from  unjust  or  oppressive  burdens,  or  other  favor  to  be 
procured  from  the  imperial  court,  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
would  be  the  natural  channel  through  which  the  suppliants 
would  address  their  master.  Indeed,  this  was  laid  down 
as  the  rule  of  the  church  under  the  Christian  emperors,  for 
the  council  of  Sardica,  in  341,  adopted  a  canon  directing 
that  any  prelate  visiting  Rome  to  obtain  a  favor  from  the 
civil  government  should  present  his  request  through  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  bishop;'  and  when  Constantinople 
rose  into  power,  the  rule  was  established  that  no  bishop 
could  obtain  an  audience  of  the  emperor  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  pati-iarch  of  the  New  Kome,^ 

As  the  Roman  church  thus  was  the  official  mediator 
between  her  sisters  and  their  master,  the  relations  thence 
arising  tended  inevitably  to  render  her  the  protector  of 
her  nominal  equals.  When,  therefore,  she  proffered  advice, 
it  was  not  lightly  to  be  rejected,  for  the  next  hour  might 
render  her  intervention  necessary  or  her  benevolence  in- 
valuable ;  and  if  her  tone  gradually  grew  authoritative, 
and  counsel  imperceptibly  assumed  the  form  of  command, 
she  was  but  yielding  to  temptations  irresistible  to  human 
nature.  A  passage  in  Tcrtullian  shows  that  this  took 
place  at  an  early  period,  and  also  that  it  was  regarded  as 
an  usurpation  founded  on  no  acknowledged  right;'  but 
such  assertions  of  independence  only  prove  the  progress 
malting  by  the  silent  encroachments  of  centralization. 

'  ConoU.  Sardioene.  can.  fi.  '  Hormisdie  PP.  Epist.  2. 

'  Audio  Btinm  ediotum  esee  propoaitnm,  et  quidem  paremptorium  -  Pon- 
tifei  solUoet  mniimus,  episoopus  epiaeopornm  dioit,  ego  ot  nueoliiso  et  torai- 
ealJuuis  deiieta  pceiiitentia  fimtUa  diiuiUo— TertuU.  da  Pudioit.  c.  1. 
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Yet  still  the  theory  of  church  government  eojitiiiued  to 
bo  that  of  perfect  and  independent  autonomy  iu  each  cir- 
cumscriptioD,  By  the  Apostolic  Canons,  framed  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  each  province  is  directed  to 
determine  for  itself  which  of  its  churches  shall  be  deemed 
to  hold  the  primacy;  the  bishops  are  ordered  to  supervise 
the  local  concerns  of  their  sees,  while  the  primate  is  in- 
structed to  consult  his  sulfragans  in  all  important  matters, 
no  reference  beiag  made  to  any  power  outside  of  his  patri- 
archate.^ This  continued,  nominally  at  least,  for  some 
time  after  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  state- 
In  341  the  council  of  Antioeh  substantially  repeats  these 
regulations,  as  the  ancient  rule  of  the  fathers  f  the  second 
general  conncil,  held  at  Constantinople  in  381,  expressly 
forbids  anypi'elate  from  interfering  with  the  concerus  of 
his  brethren;^  and  in  an  ancient  Arabic  version  of  the 
Wicene  canons  there  Is  one  which,  though  not  attributable 
to  that  council,  still  doubtless  represents  the  ecclesiastical 
organization  of  an  early  period.  It  makes  each  patriarch 
supreme  in  his  own  province,  and  strictly  forbids  any  one 
from  intervening  in  the  concerns  of  other  provinces,  unless 
specially  invited  to  arbitrate  in  cases  of  diiHculty;  and 
when  complaints  arise  against  the  patriarchs  themselves, 
on  account  of  either  their  conduct  or  faith,  it  directs  the 
question  to  be  settled  in  a  council  of  the  provincial  bishops 
and  abbots.* 

No  sooner,  however,  did  the  church  emerge  from  perse- 
cution into  power,  than  the  necessity  was  felt  of  some  cen- 
tral authority  if  its  unity  was  to  be  preserved.  The  dis- 
sensions of  the  Arian  corttroversy  showed  this,  and  Oon- 
stantiae  endeavored  to  supply  the  want  by  assembling  the 
council  of  Kic£ea.  General  councils,  however,  were  only 
suited  for  great  occasions,  and   not  for  the  continually 

'  Cnnon.  Aposfc.  No.  35.  '  Conoil.  Antioeh.  nnii.  34],  can.  9. 

'  Concil.  ConBtantinop.  ann.  SEJ,  can.  2. 

'  Sanct,  Patriim  CCCXVIII.  Const,  xv,    (nardiiin.  I.  503.) 
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arising  emergencies  nhich  called  for  autlioritative  settle- 
ment ;  and  Rome,  in  the  stormy  epoch  of  the  Ariao  heresy, 
made  good  use  of  her  vantage-ground  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  an  arbiter  for  the  whole  church.  Steadfast  in  her 
orthodoxy  she  represented  Latin  Christianity,  which  found 
little  attraction  in  the  snbtle  theological  speculations  so 
dangerously  enticing  to  the  Eastern  churches,  and  she  thus 
was  the  haven  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  trinitarians  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  whom  she  boldly  stood  forward  to  protect. 
Yet  the  clearer  heads  among  the  Greefes  foresaw  the  result 
of  this  and  strove  to  check  it,  as  when  St.  Basil  dissuaded 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  from  appealing  for  support  to  Eome 
in  one  of  the  phases  of  the  contest;  and  the  contemptuous 
way  in  which  the  saint  speaks  of  the  Latin  church  shows 
how  little  respect  it  had  won,  even  among  the  orthodox, 
by  its  vigorous  upholding  of  St.  Athanasins.'  Notwith- 
standing this  warning,  the  bold  stand  made  by  Rome  under 
the  Arian  pei'secution  gave  her  unquestioned  prominence, 
and  the  churches  which  sought  her  assistance  in  the  hour 
of  trial  could  not  do  so  without  a  sacriSce  of  independence. 
Thus  when  the  Latin  half  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  in  347, 
endeavored  to  protect  themselves  from  the  assaults  of  their 
Eastern  brethren,  they  constituted  Julius  I.  an  arbiter  to 
grant  appeals  in  cases  of  condemnation,  feeling  secure  that 
so  orthodox  a  pontiff  would  not  allow  the  wicked  to 
triumph.  The  language  of  the  canon  shows  this  to  have 
been  a  novel  privilege,  conferred  temporarily  of  their  own 
free  will ;'  and  it  doubtless  consoled  the  pope  for  the  de- 
nunciations launched  against  him  by  the  Eastern  portion 
of  the  synod,  though  neither  he  nor  the  Sardican  fathers 

■  Qaale  nobis  ansilium  ab  Ocoidentalium  superoilio  et  fistu  aderit  ?  Qui 
Teritatem  neqne  norunt  nequa  disaete  aentinnt,  vernm  fivlsls  opinionibus  pro- 
pediti,  ilia  nnno  feoinnt  quie  prina  in  Maioello  patramnt.— S.  Bnsil.  Bpiat. 
10  (ap.  Chr.  Lnp  Biraert.  de  Synod.  SaidloenB.  eap.  a.    0pp.  I.  326). 

»  8i  TealTEB  dileotioni  ridetnr,  PetTi  Apnetoli  memoriam  honorsmue  nt 
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conkl  anticipate  the  immense  jurisdiction  wliicli  in  tlie 
course  of  ages  would  he  erected  on  so  narrow  a  foundation. 

The  perverse  ingenuity  of  Greek  theologians  continued 
to  discover  fresh  points  of  deliate  in  Christian  doctrine, 
and  gave  to  Rome  the  opportunity,  always  improved  to 
the  utmost,  of  again  and  again  intervening,  on  each  occa- 
sion with  a  more  decisive  air  of  authority,  as  the  comhat- 
anta  eagerly  sought  her  alliance  in  their  internecine  strife, 
Meanwliile  a  new  element  was  introduced  iato  the  organi- 
zation of  the  church,  which,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
served  to  give  her  an  additional  chance  of  humbling  her 
sisters — the  erection  of  the  rival  patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  council  of  Nicfea,  in  recording  the  ancient  custom 
of  the  church,  assigned  the  highest  rank  to  the  apostolic 
sees  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  but  reserved  to 
every  province  the  due  privileges  of  its  own  church.^    There 

'  "  Atitiqurtoonsnetudo  servetur  per^gjptnia.  Libyam  et  Peniapolira,  itn 
ut  AlesandrmnB  episeopuB  hariini  omnium  lio-beat  potestftlein ;  quia  et  uibia 
Bom£B  epifoopo  pari!  is  mos  est.  Similitar  autem  stftpud  AnliocWom,  oieter- 
aaqiiB  ptovinoias,  euis  pyivilegia  eervenDBr  Boolesiia." — Conoil.  Hicffin.  can.  6. 
I  give  the  TerBion  of  Bionjeine  Eiiguus,  as  tlie  one  anthoriaod  bj  Boms  In 
the  sisth  century.  TliB  sariier  one  of  Rnfinua  (Hist.  Boolas.  Lib.  I.  oap.  6) 
is  even  less  favorable  to  Koma— "  Bt  ut  apnd  Alesandrinm  e6  in  urbe  Roma 

eoolaainrnm  aollicitadinem  gei'at."  We  shall  Eee  hereafter  that  Leo  I.  en- 
denvoi'ea  at  the  connaii  of  Chaleedoii  to  sabstituCe  a  eapposltiCious  canon, 
but  the  attempt  was  abandoned- 
It  is  rather  curious  that  the  forged  donation  of  Oonatantine,  Eibrionted  in 
tlie  eightli  centarj,  should  contain  a  special  grant  to  Borne  of  supremacy 
over  the  churclies  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople. 
That  sapremac;  woe  thus  attributed  to  an  earthly  power,  and  not  to  primitive 
tradition  or  to  theprimooy  of  Bt.  Peter,  aod  it  was  admitted,  even  at  that  day, 
that  forgery  was  neceesory  to  aubatantiate  a  claim  for  which  at  the  same  time 
an  antiquily  coeval  with  the  Chi-istian  religion  ivoa  assumed.  Wickliffe  was 
shrewd  enough  to  see  the  incompatibility  of  this  with  the  power  asserted  to 
be  derived  from  Ohriat  through  St.  Peter—"  Oertura  videtur  ei  ohronioia 
qtiod  noa  a  Chriato  sed  a  Ccosare  Constantino  Romanns  epiacopua  aeoepit  vel 
iisurpavit  poteatatem."— Univ.  Oion.  Litt.  da  Error.  Wioklif.  art.  114  (Wil- 
IdiiE.  Oonni].    in.  :'Ai). 
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is  here  no  mention  of  Constantinople,  bnt  the  imperial  city, 
so  rapidly  growing  on  the  shoves  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  not 
long  content  to  remain  in  subjection  to  the  province  of 
Thrace,  and  it  speedily  aspired  to  the  primacy  of  the  East. 
Accordingly  at  the  second  fficnmenie  Conncil,  held  at 
Constantinople  in  381,  a  new  declaration  was  made,  in 
which,  after  reciting  the  names  of  the  great  provinces  of  the 
church — Alexandria,  the  East,  Antioch,  Asia,  Pontus,  and 
Thrace — it  adds  that  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  has  the 
primacy  of  honor  after  the  Bishop  of  Eome,  because  his 
city  is  the  New  Rome ;'  but  still  no  interference  is  to  be 
allowed  with  the  autonomy  of  the  several  provinces. 

As  the  bishop  of  the  imperial  city  was  the  pastor  and 
spiritual  director  of  the  emperor,  and  as  the  emperor  was 
the  suzerain  who  was  all-powerful  in  deciding  religious 
quarrels  and  civil  and  criminal  cases,  it  will  readily  be  per- 
eeivefl  what  ample  opportunities  the  bishops  of  Constanti- 
nople enjoyed,  when  they  chanced  to  be  on  good  terma 
with  their  masters,  of  extending  their  influence  over  their 
older  rivals."  Of  this  they  made  good  use,  and  the  upstart 
church  became  the  common  centre  of  attacfe  by  all  the 
venerable  prelates  of  the  East.  In  this  Alexandria,  the 
most  powerful  and  wealthy,  was  the  leader,  and  Theophilus, 
Cyril,  and  Dioscoms  filled  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century 
with  their  ceaseless  assaults  on  St.  John  Chrysostom,  Nesto- 
rius,  and  Flavianus,  whose  principal  fault  was  that  their  see 
was  rapidly  overshadowing  the  influence  of  the  traditional 
■apostolic  churches.  This  rivalry  furnishes  the  key  of  the 
disgraceful  contests  which  constitute  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  time,  and  we  shall  see  presently  how  frequent 
and  bow  useful  were  the  opportunities  which  it  offtered  to 
Rome,  as  eaoh  rival  sought  her  alliance  in  the  effort  to 
crush  its  antagonist. 


1.  Cnnatnntinop.  I.  cnn.  2. 

'  Chr.  Liipi  Append,  nd  Ephesin.  L.itrodn.  o.np.  3  (0pp.  II.  255). 
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It  was  a  time  of  confusion  when  ambitious  mon  w-cre 
striving  on  every  liand  to  extend  their  power,  and  a  minor 
quarrel  whicli  was  in  progress  between  Jerusalem  and 
Aiitioch  well  illustrates  the  reckless  temper  of  the  period 
and  the  eagerness  to  attribote  to  Rome  any  prerogative 
which  might  seem  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  momeDt, 
Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  was  anxious  to  emancipate  his  see 
from  tJie  supremacj'  of  Antioch,  and  even  entertained  a 
wild  hope  of  subjecting  the  latter  to  hia  power  when  the 
I'atriarch  John  of  Antioch  embraced  the  cause  of  Nesto- 
rius  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  in  431.  He  accordingly 
insisted  that  John  should  purge  himself  before  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  and  alleged 
ancient  custom  in  behalf  of  this  demand.'  The  falsity  of 
this  was  shown  by  the  absence  of  any  eifoi-t  on  the  part  of 
the  offending  patriarch  to  propitiate  Pope  Celestin,  and  by 
the  final  patching  up  of  a  reconciliation  between  him  and 
Cyril  and  the  withdrawal  of  mutual  excommunication, 
without  any  reference  of  the  matter  to  Kome.  Yet  Juve- 
nal further  endeavored  to  associate  his  own  see  with  that 
of  Rome  as  possessing  jurisdiction  over  Antioch,  and, 
according  to  Leo  the  Great,  sought  to  substantiate  his 
claims  by  producing  forged  documents  in  the  council." 

For  a  time  Alexandria  ti-iuraphed.  Theopiiilus  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Chrysostom  banished,  and  the 
high-handed  proceedings  of  Cyril  at  the  council  of  Ephe- 
sus procured  the  condemnation  of  Westorins.  His  succes- 
sor Dioscorus,  even  more  reckless,  contrived,  with  the  aid 
of  intrigues  in  the  imperial  court,  so  to  engineer  the  Rob- 
ber Synod  of  Ephesus  in  i49,  as  to  proclaim  tJie  orthodoxy 
of  the  heretic  Eutyches  and  to  inflame  the  bishops  to  the 
murder  of  the  Patriarch  Plavianus.  Flushed  with  these  suc- 
cesses, Alexandria  threatened  soon  to  contest  supromacy 
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with  Eome,  At  tbe  Robber  Synod  Dioscoriis  presided, 
under  imperial  command,  though  the  legates  of  Leo  were 
present,'  and  soon  after  the  rivals  exchanged  excommuni- 
cations; but  Dioscovus  had  been  too  violent.  The  rising 
influeuce  of  Alexandria  forced  Rome  and  Constantinople 
into  alliance.  A  change  of  emperors  deprived  Dioscorus  of 
support  in  the  palace,  and  when  the  council  of  Ohalcedon 
assembled  in  451,  all  united  eagei'ly  in  his  downfall,  after 
which  we  hear  little  of  the  powerful  Alexandrian  church. 
Constantinople  at  last  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  was  little 
disposed  to  gratitude  towards  Rome  for  her  tasistance  in 
the  hour  of  trouble.  Against  tbe  protests  of  tbe  Roman 
legates  a  canon  was  adopted  which  gave  to  her  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Eastern  churches  and  placed  her  on  an  equality 
with  Rome,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  both  were  imperial 
cities.'  This  struck  at  the  root  of  the  papal  claims,  as  it 
not  only  created  a  co-equal,  but  declared  that  the  preroga- 
tives of  Rome  were  based  on  civil  and  not  on  divine  attri- 
butes, and  it  was  to  the  last  degree  distasteful.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  apparently  had  been  anticipated,  for 
Paschasimis,  the  representative  of  Leo,  was  provided  with 
a  version  of  the  Nicene  canon  which  conceded  to  Rome 
undisputed  pntnacy,  but  when  he  produced  it,  he  was  met 
by  the  Eastern  bishops  whose  copies  of  the  canons  con- 
tained nothing  of  the  kind,'  and  the  forgery  was  tacitly 
conceded  by  Rome,  for  Leo's  version  never  has  since  been 
embodied  in  the  authorized  collections  of  canons.* 

The  council,  however,  incidentally  bestowed  upon  Leo 
tbe  title  of  (Ecumenic  Patriarch,  but  such  consolation  as 
be  might  derive  from  this  was  neutralized  by  its  being  given 
indifferently,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  to  the  bishops  both  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  without  attracting  special  attcn- 

'  OoEoil.Clifiloed.Aet.i.  (Harduin  .  II.  79.) 

'  Conoii.  Chulced.  con.  28. 

'  Conoii.  Chttloed.  Act.  xvi. 

'  Chr.  Lupi  Sohol.  ad  Car.  Nicion.  vi.  {Opp,  I,  2U.) 
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tion,  aud  Justinian  habitually  uses  it  wlien  addressing  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  thus  showing  it  to  be  his  offl- 
eial  title.^  At  length  the  jealousy  of  Koine  was  excited, 
when,  in  addition  to  other  moveaients  looking  to  universal 
domination  befitting  the  name,  John  the  Faster  formally 
assumed  it  at  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  58T,  and 
Pelagius  II.  and  Gregory  the  Great  protested  vigorously 
against  it.  The  Constantinopolitans  were  obdurate,  how- 
ever, and  persisted  in  using  a  title  which  gratified  their 
VMiity,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  Gregory,  who 
did  not  assume  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  Rome,  but 
remonstrated  that  it  could  properly  be  bestowed  on  Christ 
alone;  and  his  proud  humility  bequeathed  to  his  snccessors 
the  well-known  formula  of  "the  servant  of  the  sei-vants  of 
God."  Yet  in  his  earnest  entreaties  to  his  patriarchal 
brother  not  to  usurp  so  proud  and  so  foolish  an  appellation, 
and  in  his  arguments  to  prove  the  equality  of  all  bishops, 
it  is  not  easy  to  recognize  the  representative  of  a  see 
which  for  ceutuiies  had  lost  no  opportunity  of  arrogantly 
asserting  its  domination  over  sister  churches.' 

While  the  Papacy  had  thus  virtually  failed  in  its  elforts 
as  respects  one-half  of  Christendom,  it  had  been  more 
successful  with  the  other  half.  Western  Europe  had  no 
Apostolic  sees  and  no  imperial  city  to  rival  and  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
In  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  there  seem  to  have  been 
no  recognized  primacies,  and  various  sees  arrogated  to 
tlicmselves  and  contested  with  one  another  a  transient 

'  NoveU.  VI.  vji. 

'  Gregov.  PP,  I.  E«gest.  Lib.  v.  Epiat.  18,  20,  21,  43 ;  Lib.  vii.  Epist. 
4,  27,  31,  33,  34  ;  Lib.  is.  Bpiet.  68. 

IS  was  shortlj  after  this,  in  607,  that  Bonifaoe  HI.,  taking  adynntnge  of 
a  favorable  poHtical  oonjoBotnre,  obtained  ftoin  the  nsurper  Pbocas  a  ro- 
cognitioD  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  Constnntinople  (Aoaataa.  Bibliotli. 
No.  68).  Thia,  liowever,  waa  not  long  Enbmitted  to,  and  in  6Wa  tha  Qidii- 
isexi  in  TiidU  rapeated  the  canon  of  Chalcedon,  declaring  that  Constanti- 
nople was  cyiiiii  in  priiilcEPB  tlioiigh  nast  in  ranlt  to  Rome  (Can,  SG). 
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superiority,  as  the  yicissitudes  of  personal  influence  or 
political  fortune  afforclod  them  the  opportunity.  The  pro- 
minence of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  government,  however,  in- 
sensibly led  them  to  recognize  an  uncertain  degree  of 
authority  as  inherent  in  the  Eternal  City.  Africa,  under 
the  lead  of  Carthage,  by  turns  yielded  a  qualified  obedience 
to,  or  asserted  independence  of,  Rome,  as  the  policy  of  tlie 
moment  was  dictated  by  internal  or  external  pressure. 
Italy  was  divided  into  two  vicanates,  of  which  Milan  ruied 
the  northern,  and  Rome  the  southern ;  and  so  precarious 
was  the  general  supremacy  of  the  latter,  that  in  the  sixth 
century  the  archbishops  of  Ravenna  affected  airs  of  equality, 
in  consequence  of  the  residence  of  the  imperial  exarchs  in 
that  city,  while  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century  the  Milan- 
ese clergy,  appealing  to  the  old  traditions  of  their  church, 
disclaimed  the  autliority  of  the  popes,  set  them  at  defiance, 
and  were  forced  to  abate  their  pretensions  only  after  a 
desperate  war  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

As  the  Arian  controversy  and  the  deplorable  dissensions 
of  the  Eastern  churches  gradually  enabled  Rome  to  assume 
the  tone  of  a  mistress,  she  naturally  sought  to  make  lier 
power  felt  throughout  the  West  as  well  as  tlie  East. 
Towards  the  end  of  tiie  fourth  century  the  decretals  of  Siri- 
eius  show  the  rapid  strides  of  centralization,  A  local 
synod  of  Rome,  such  as  that  of  384,  assumes  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  governance  of  the  church  at  large.  Prelates 
in  Gfanl  and  Spain  apply  to  Rome  for  the  solution  of  their 
doubts,  and  receive  the  reply  as  final.  The  popes,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  synods,  announce  the  decisions  to  the 
Christian  world,  and  undertake  to  see  to  the  execution  of 
the  canons  promulgated.  The  high  and  overbearing  spirit 
of  Innocent  I.  lent  a  powerful  impulse  to  this  tendency. 
In  416  he  sharply  reproves  Anreiius  of  Carthage  for  the 
admission  of  unworthy  men  to  bishoprics  in  the  African 
cliurch,  peremptorily  orders  its  discontinuance,  and  com- 
mands that  the  missive  be  read  in  all  the  churches.    Its 
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■vvliole  tenor  is  that  of  a  superior  discharging  his  duty  in 
enforcing  tlie  law  upon  his  inferiors.' 

Not  long  after  this  we  find  the  historian  Socrates  com- 
plaining that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  imitating  his  brother 
of  Alexandria  in  eifforts  to  supplant  the  temporal  authori- 
ties.' The  Alexandrian  church,  indeed,  under  the  lead  of 
the  flery  Cyril,  was  malting  rapid  strides  to  independence 
and  supremacy  throughout  Bgj'pt  and  the  neighboring 
provinces.  With  his  body-guard  of  turbulent  clerks,  and 
with  the  savage  hordes  of  Witrian  anchorites  at  his  com- 
mand, Cyril  lorded  it  over  the  city,  and  reduced  the  Im- 
perial Prefect,  Orestes,  to  a  subordinate  position.'  The 
revolution  which  he  thus  organized  was  attempted  by  Iiis 
successor  Dioscorns ;  his  lawless  acts  were  unrepressed, 
and  he  ventured  openly  to  assert  that  the  imperial  autho- 
rity in  Egj'ptwas  subordinate  to  his  own,'  while  the  spirit- 
ual tyranny  that  had  been  erected  throughout  the  province 
is  manifested  when,  after  his  fall  in  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  the  Egyptian  bishops  piteously  entreated  to  be  al- 
lowed not  to  aabscribe  to  the  orthodox  profession  of  faith, 
since  if  it  should  proye  unacceptable  to  the  future  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  they  would  all  spend  the  rest  of  their 
days  in  exile,*  They  evidently  felt  that  neither  the  empire 
nor  the  church  at  large  could  afford  them  protection. 

Warned,  perhaps,  by  the  fate  of  Dioscorus,  the  succes- 
sors of  St,  Peter  prudently  abstained  from  trespassing 
further  upon  the  temporal  power,  but  they  continued  to 
imitate  the  Alexandrian  prelates  in  extending  and  con- 
fii'ming  theii'  spiritual  domination,  until,  in  495,  Gelasius  I. 
was  emboldened  to  assort  it  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  as 

'  The  genviinenass  of  this  epiatle  has  been  qnestioned,  but  JalK  considers 


=  Ibid.  cap.  13,  14,  15. 

"  LibeU.  Sophronii  ap.  Coneil.  Ohaloed.  Act.  in. 

'  Coneil.  Chaloed.  Aot.  jx.  {Hai'duin.  III.  418-9.) 
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the  direct  prerogative  of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors;^  and 
when,  in  the  following  year,  Anastasiue  II.  announced  his 
election  to  the  Emperor  Anastasins,  he  coupled  a  request 
for  the  imperial  assistance  with  a  declaration  of  the  same 
nature.'  This  was  not,  however,  in  all  cases  tamely  sub- 
mitted to,  and  occasionally  the  old  spirit  of  independence 
would  burst  forth,  as  when,  in  550,  the  African  church 
launched  the  thunder  of  excommunication  against  Pope 
Yigiliiis  for  his  unworthy  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Three 
Chapters."  The  quarrel  between  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople over  the  churches  of  lllyncum,  including  those  of 
Macedonia  and  Cfreece  proper,  affords  another  instance  of 
a  rebuff  administered  to  the  aspiring  spirit  of  the  Universal 
Bishop.  Though  they  were  undoubtedly  at  one  time  inv. 
eluded  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Popes,  yet"  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Western  Empire  declined,  the  Boman  prelate 
gradually  lost  his  hold,  and  as  early  as  421, a  rescript  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Younger  transferred  them  to  Constantinople  in 
terms  which  mark  the  pretensions  of  the  upstart  patriai'chate 
to  succeed  to  the  waning  power  of  the  rival  city.'  Yet  Rome 
did  not  willingly  surrender  her  rights,  until  at  length  a 
fruitless  struggle  of  three  centuries  ended  in  transferring 
to  the  Eastern  metropolis  the  prerogatives  once  enjoyed 
by  the  West,  and  Leo  the  Isaurian  was,  in  this  at  least, 
able  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  intrepid  Grego]-y  II. 

In  the  vicissitudes  of  this  long  contest  for  supremacy, 
the  main  reliance  of  the  popes  was  the  universal  jurisdic- 
tion which  they  arrogated  to  themselves  over  the  Christian 
church.  If  it  could  once  be  ftiirly  established  that  al!  sen- 
tences on  ecclesiastical  offenders  were  liable  to  revision  and 
reversal  at  the  hands  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  he  he- 

'  aelaaii  PP.  I.   Epiet,  13. 

^  AoaBtitsii  PP.  II.  rtd  Anastos.  Imp. 

'  Viotor.  Tunenen?.  Cliron.  nnn.  650. 
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came  at  once  tlie  custodian  of  the  caiioas  and  tlic  sole  and 
ines|ioDaible  arbiter  of  all  questions,  with  a  corresponding 
right  to  interfere  in  every  trausaction  aiTecting  the  internal 
government  of  the  church — a  power  wl  h  sl>.  if  !  1  aiida 
was  limited  ouly  by  the  moderation  ot  tl  e  i  os  e&so 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church  this  af  jeUate  i  owe  ■  had 
no  existence.  The  ecclesiastical  sente  e  ol  esconnuui- 
cation  could  be  removed  by  him  only  wl  o  bal  j  o  o  need 
it,  until  tlie  council  of  NicEea  established  courts  of  appeal 
hy  ordei-iug  the  assembling  of  semi-annual  synods  in  eacli 
province  to  examine  into  the  cases  of  those  who  might  con- 
sider themselves  unjustly  treated/  That  Rome  originally 
made  no  attempt  to  assert  a  superior  jurisdiction  is  shown 
hy  the  story  of  Marcion  the  heresiarch,  about  the  year  150, 
Wliiie  leading  an  ascetic  life  as  a  hermit,  he  fell  from  grace, 
and  committed  the  heinous  offence  of  seducing  a  virgin,  for 
which  he  was  promptly  excommunicated  by  his  father,  a 
bishop  of  high  repute.  It  is  evident  that  already  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Roman  church  was  widely  extended,  when  Maf- 
cion  sought  the  imperial  city  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to 
communion ;  but  it  also  shows  that  Rome  claimed  no  super- 
visory power  when  the  request  was  refused — "  We  may  not 
do  this  without  the  permission  of  your  venerable  father. 
Wo  are  one  in  faith  and  goodwill,  and  cannot  place  our- 
selves in  opposition  to  our  good  brother."" 

A  hundred  years  later  we  find  the  papal  court  consider- 
ably advanced  in  its  assumptions  of  appellate  jurisdiction, 

'  II  is  upnn  this  appellftte  poner  thot  ths  preteneiona  of  the  Eoman  sea  to 
supremacy  nro  fuunded.  In  a  report  of  an  intervien  held  May  16,  186i), 
betneen  the  Futriareh -elect  of  Ale:tandrin  luid  the  Romnn  Cutholic  Biahop 
of  the  same  seo,  commissioned  by  the  pope  tn  invite  biin  to  tlia  appronohtng 
Oioumenic  connoil.  the  papal  representotiTe  naaei-ted  tlia  sovereignty  of 
Rome  by  alleging  its  supreme  jnrisdlotion— "  Ma  ohe  11  Papa  i  il  oapo  delTe 
cliiese  e  reso  chiaro  dal  fatto  ohe,  in  ouao  d'nppello,  si  riooi're  a  Ih!  come 
giu<1ice  I  il  diritto  di  guidicore  gli  appelli  eomprende  naturatmente  la  supra- 
innsia."— L'Emanoipatore  Cattolieo,  5  Giugno.  18B9. 

■'  Concil.  Niesen.  ma.  6.  '  Epiijhon.  Panar.  Hrares.  42. 
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though  the  rest  of  the  chui'ch  was  as  yet  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  them.  In  253  two  Spanish  bishops, 
Basilides  and  Martial,  were  deposed  and  excommunicated 
for  idolatrous  practices  and  other  offences,  and  their  places 
were  regularly  filled.  Basilides,  in  fact,  had  confessed  his 
errors,  had  voluntarily  resigned  his  see,  and  had  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  admission  to  lay  communion.  Yet  he 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  prevailed  upon  Stephen  I,  to 
receive  him  into  full  communion,  and  both  he  and  his  part 
ner  in  guilt  claimed  restoration  to  their  episcopal  positions. 
This  shows  the  influence  which  Rome  was  rapidly  attain- 
ing, but  the  resistance  offered  proves  that  its  supremacy 
was  not  recognized.  The  African  church,  moreover,  took 
alarm,  and  urged  its  Spanish  sister  not  to  yield  to  the  usur- 
pation. In  the  name  of  the  African  bishops,  St.  Cyprian 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  churches  in  which  he  not 
'only  assumed  that  the  action  of  Stephen  was  null  and  void, 
but  that  Basilides  had  greatly  increased  his  crime  by  de- 
ceiving the  ignorant  Roman  bishop,  who  was  less  to  blame 
for  his  negligence  than  was  Basilides  for  his  cunning.  He 
declared  that  they  ai-e  woi-thy  of  death  who  thus  offer  an 
■illegal  communion  to  unrepentant  sinners,  and  he  wound 
up  by  exhorting  the  Spaniards  to  stand  firm  and  not  to  join 
in  the  sacrilegious  communion  of  their  profane  and  dis- 
graced bishops.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
moi*  complete  denial  of  all  power  on  the  part  of  Rome  to 
revise  the  proceedings  of  her  sister  churches. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Cyprian  had  been  called 
upon  to  rebuke  the  encroacliments  of  Rome,  which  he  did 
with  a  fearless  spirit,  though  he  acknowledged  a  primacy 
of  honor  in  the  see  of  St.  Peter  and  deemed  it  the  source 
of  catholic  unity.  In  251  a  Carthaginian  deacon  named 
Felicissimus  lapsed  from  the  faith  under  persecution,  and 
when  his  restoration  was  sternly  refused  by  Cj'prian  ho 

■  CjiJi-bni  BpiBt.  07.     (Ed.  O.Yon.) 
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appealed  to  Pope  Cornelius,  whom  he  endeavored  to  over- 
awe with  a  crowd  of  graceless  wretches  carried  to  Borne 
for  the  purpose  by  his  friend  Fortunatus.  Cyprian  with 
little  ceremony  reproached  Cornelius  with  having  heen  in- 
timidated by  these  worthless  characters,  and  protested 
against  any  revision  of  a  sentence  legally  rendered  by  local 
bishops,  who  had  the  advantage  of  ample  evidence  on  the 
spot,  and  thus  he  formally  condemned  any  attempt  by  a 
criminal  to  seek  a  foreign  jurisdiction,^ 

It  is  true  that  the  dignity  of  Rome  might  occasionally 
cause  its  bishop  to  be  chosen  as  judge  in  special  cases,  as 
when  Constantine  nominated  Pope  Melchiades  to  preside 
over  a  tribunal  for  the  ti'ial  of  Ciecilianiis,  Bishop  of  Car- 
thage ■^'  but  the  rescript  of  the  emperor  shows  that  this  was 
a  position  conferred  hy  him  in  a  particular  instance  and 
not  a  prerogative  inherent  in  the  Holy  See.  The  Nicene 
canon,  already  alluded  to,  proves  that  in  ordinary  cases 
the  only  appeal  lay  to  a  provincial  synod.  When  bishops 
were  concerned,  the  regulations  of  the  council  of  Antioch 
dcclai-e  that  the  unanimous  condemnation  of  a  bishop  in  his 
local  synod  cannot  be  revised  elsewhere,  while  the  earefid 
provision  for  the  different  cases  that  might  arise  shows  that 
the  customary  appeal  was  to  the  emperor,  and  that  no 
ecclesiastical  power  existed  superior  to  the  synod.' 

It  probably  was  not  found  easy  in  practice  to  assemble 
the  serai-annaal  synods  established  by  the  Nicene  canon, 
and  some  other  device  was  requisite  to  neutralize  the  con- 
stantly increasing  abuse  of  the  sacerdotal  power.  The 
council  of  Sardica,  in  347,  therefore,  pro\'ided  that  if  a 
bishop,  through  anger,  should  unjustly  deprive  any  of  his 
clerks  of  communion,  the  latter  might  appeal  to  the  metro- 
politan of  the  province,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  metropo- 
litan of  the  adjoining  province.'    There  is  evidently,  thus 

'  Cjprinni  Epiat.  69.  "  Bnseb.  Hiat.  Ecoles.  Lib.  x,  onp.  6. 

=  Conoil.  Antioch.  nnn.  341.  ean.  4,  12,  14,  15, 
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far,  no  thought  of  erecting  a  court  of  first  or  last  appeal 
in  Rome;  and  yet  this  same  council  of  Sardica,  in  its 
eagerness  to  find  some  mode  of  escape  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Arians,  invoked  the  assistance  of  Pope  Julius 
in  a  manner  which,  cautious  and  restricted  though  it  was, 
has  served  as  the  foundation  for  tlie  overshadowing  supre- 
macy of  the  Romau  see. 

That  the  Sardican  canons  were  adopted  temporarily  and 
for  a  special  purpose  is  evident  both  from  their  provisions 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  long  continued  to  be 
treated.  The  appeal  which  they  create  is  to  Pope  Julius 
personally,  and  not  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  though  the 
Latin  churches  wished  to  secure  aid  in  an  immediate 
danger,  without  instituting  a  permanent  custom;  and, 
moreover,  the  only  intervention  which  they  prescribe  is 
that,  if  a  bishop  considers  himself  unjustly  condemned,  the 
case  may  be  submitted  to  Julius,  who  can  eitiier  confirm 
the  j  udgment  or  send  legates  to  the  spot  where  a  new  trial 
may  be  had.'  The  council  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  evil  of 
allowing  appeals  to  a  distant  point,  and  to  have  guarded 
carefully  against  the  danger  of  such  abuse  of  the  power 
which  it  was  granting.  The  establishment  of  such  autho- 
rity, to  be  wielded  by  an  irresponsible  court  in  far-off 
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Rome, -was  a  later  assumption,  wliicli  practically  gave  to 
the  prerogative  its  immeuse  power  for  evil. 

That  these  canons  passed  completely  from  memory  with 
the  exigency  which  caused  their  adoption  is  evideat  from 
an  epistle  addressed  to  the  Bmperoj'  Gratiau  by  the  conncil 
of  Rome  ia  378,  eutreating  him  to  put  ia  force  a  rescript 
by  which  he  had  granted  appellate  power  to  the  Roman 
church  in  the  existing  tronblea — a  rescript  jvhicli  had  met 
with  scant  observance.^  Similar  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
provisions  of  the  second  (ecumenic  council,  held  in  Con- 
stantinople in  381,  which  recognizes  no  appeal  from  the 
synod  of  the  province,  and  expressly  orders  that  none 
sliould  be  made.'  How  little  the  popes  themselves  believed 
tliat  they  wei'e  invested  with  any  general  appellate  power, 
even  when  specially  called  upon,  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
Bonosus.  Accused  of  aa  error  of  faith  respecting  the  per- 
petual virginity  of  the  Mother  of  Christ,  his  trial  was 
referred  by  the  council  of  Capua,  in  389,  to  Anysina, 
Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  and  the  Macedonian  bishops. 
Those  applied  to  Pope  Siricius  for  his  judgment.  Siricius 
was  usually  not  backward  in  extending  the  prerogatives  of 
his  see,  and  yet  he  declined,  on  the  ground  of  incompetency, 
to  entertain  the  qnestion,  and  told  the  applicants  that  they 
alone  could  decide  it.'  So  a  law  of  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius,  iii  400,  providing  penalties  for  bishops  who  refused  to 
snlimit  to  sentences  of  deposition  regularly  pronounced  by 

'  Oonoil.  Eomnn.  aiin.  378  (Hardain.  I.  340-1.) 

-  Conoil.  Constantinop.  I.  oan.  8.  From  the  tenor  of  this  cniion  it  is  evi- 
dent that  ttppoftla  were  customarily  made  to  the  secular  power. 

"  "  Advertimus  quod  nobis  jndioaiidi  forma  oompetere  non  jiossit  .... 
vestram  eat  igitnr  qui  too  aooopistie  jnaicinm,  sententiam  ferre  de  omnibus, 
nee  refugiendi  yel  elabendi  accusiitoribua  vol  aeoneu-to  copiam  dare."  In 
the  text  of  this  epistle  os  given  by  Bfttthjani  (Legg.  Eooles.  Hung.  T.  I 
p.  210)  the  "non"  is  omitted  from  lie  first  clause  of  this  aenlenoe,  bnt  the 
context  shoTTB  that  this  reading  ia  an  error,  and  the  authorised  editiona 
give  it  M  quoted.    Cf.  Hardain.  I.  85a ;  Jaff6  Regesta,  p.  21. 
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the  iieigiiboriug  prelates,  makes  no  allusion  to  any  appeal 
ox  refevence  to  Rome.' 

It  is  true  that  Bavonius  produces,  from  the  inexhaustible 
atorelioiAse  of  the  Vatican,  a  rescript  of  Gratian  and  Talen- 
tinian,  dated  in  381,  directing  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Roman  bishop,  acting  with  seven  others,  shall  be  final ; 
that  metropolitans  shall  of  necessity  be  judged  by  the 
pope,  and  that,  when  the  provincial  judges  are  liable  to 
suspicion,  the  accused  may  demand  to  be  tried  by  the  pope, 
or  by  fifteen  neighboring  bishops ;  bnt  that  tliis  change  of 
venue  had  to  he.  made  before  the  trial,  as  ao  appeal  from  or 
revision  of  a  sentence  is  allowed.'  This  was  probably 
issued  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  synod  of  3T8;  it 
cautiously  withholds  all  appellate  power,  and  the  restricted 
jurisdiction  which  it  bestows  is  merely  a  temporary  one, 
granted  as  a  relief  to  themselves  by  princes  wearied  with 
the  internecine  strife  between  Dauiasua  and  bia  nnsueeess- 
fnl  competitor  TJrsinns,  and  bewildered  with  the  ceaseless 
wrangling  of  the  Aiian  controversy,  for  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  the  same  year  show  how 
anxious  were  the  secular  authorities  to  escape  from  these 
perplexities.  That  it  could  only  have  possessed  temporary 
validity,  is  shown  by  its  omission  fi-om  the  Theodosian 
code,  and  the  conflicting  tendency  of  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. If  genuine,  moreover,  it  proves  that  the  Sardiean 
canons  had  not  succeeded  in  eonfeiTing  any  permanent 
appellate  jurisdiction  on  the  Roman  court. 

It  is  almost  a  work  of  surplusage  to  pursue  further  the 
proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  those  canons  as  the  basis  of 
the  supervisory  power  of  Rome;  and  yet  another  instance, 
fully  as  conclusive,  may  be  cited.  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
when  the  illegal  synod  ad  Quercum,  deprived  him  of  the 
see  of  Constantinople,  never  thought  of  appealing  to  the 
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friendly  Iwnocent  I.,  as  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  do 
had  the  validity  of  the  Sardican  canons  been  recognized ; 
but,  as  he  himself  states  when  writing  to  Innocent,  he  only 
demanded  to  be  tried  by  a  fuller  synod.'  When,  moreover, 
Innocent  interfered,  he  claimed  no  special  power ;  though, 
ciivionsly  enough,  his  action  has  been  adduced  by  zealous 
Catholics  as  an  evidence  that  the  Sardidan  canons  were 
tJien  in  force.  So  far  was  he  from  assuming  this  that  he 
told  the  followers  of  Chrysostom  that  the  canons  of  Nic£ea 
were  the  only  ones  entitled  to  implicit  obedience;  and 
though  he  alluded  to  the  council  of  Sai-dica,  it  was  only  to 
substantiate  his  condemnation  of  the  council  of  Antioch, 
wliich  had  been  quoted  by  the  persecutors  of  Chrysost()m. 
He  based  on  it  no  claim  to  appellate  jurisdiction,  and 
could  only  advise  that  an  (Bcumenic  council  be  held,  as  tlie 
sole  tribunal  which  could  decide  on  the  justice  of  the  con- 
demnation of  Chrysostom.' 

Yet  the  earliest  claim  of  a  general  prerogative  to  revise 
the  judgment  of  provincial  synods  appears  to  have  been 
asserted  by  Innocent  I.  An  epistle  of  his  to  Victricius  of 
Houen  orders  ail  important  cases  to  be  referred  to  Eome 
for  revision,  after  decisions  had  been  rendered  on  the  spot, 
and  he  bases  this  demand  on  custom  and  the  synodal  de- 
crees— probably  alluding  to  those  of  Sardica.'  That  this, 
indeed,  was  becoming  not  uncommon  is  manifested  by  his 
correspondence  in   414  with  the  bishops  of  Macedonia. 

'  S.  Jonnn.  Chrjsost.  ad  Innooent.  Bpiat.  i.  onp.  2. 

'-  Innocanb.  PP.  I.  Slpist.  TO.  cap.  3,  3,  4.  The  dbsBnoB  of  legitimaU  .ind 
rpeogniaed  authority  on  the  pnrtof  the  popes  to  Interfere  in  euoh  mnttei's  ia 
confessed  by  ths  fabrication  of  an  epistle  in  which  Innooent  ia  made  to 
osooramunicate  Arcadins  the  emperor,  and  EndoKia  hie  wifo,  for  the  port 
they  lifld  taken  in  the  persecntion  of  the  aaint ;  and  also  of  an  hnmbie  appeal 
from  them  for  restoration  to  oommunion.  As  late  a^  the  end  of  the  aeven- 
tcenth  centnry  these  documents  were  still  cited  as  genuine  (Chr.  Lupi 
Sohol.  in  Canon.  Sardioena.  it— 0pp.  T.  I.  p.  204)— but  they  are  now  uni- 
vorsnlTy  admitted  to  be  spurioua. 

'  Innocent.  PP.  I.  Epiat.  ii.  cap.  -3. 
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Bubalius  and  Taurianus,  after  cob  clem  nation  .it  home,  had 
exhibited  letters  purporting  to  come  from  Innocent.  The 
Macedonian  prelates  tliereupon  complained  to  him  of  this 
interference,  to  which  he  replied  that  the  letters  in  qnestion 
were  forgeries' — an  evidence  that  the  evils  of  the  new  sys- 
tem were  already  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt,  and 
that  the  church  was  not  as  yet  prepared  to  submit. 

These  pretensions  at  length  aroused  resistance,  and,  as 
soon  as  their  basis  was  investigated,  Home  herself  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  they  could  not  be  juatifled.  A 
priest  of  Sicca,  in  Nnmidia,  named  Apiarius,  was  deprived 
of  holy  orders  after  due  investigation  and  trial  by  the  pro- 
vincial bishops.  He  carried  his  case  to  Pope  Zozimus,  who 
restored  him  to  communion,  and  sent  him  back  to  Africa 
with  legates  to  sustain  him.  At  the  sixth  council  of  Car- 
thage the  matter  was  solemnly  taken  up  and  debated.  The 
epistle  of  Zozimus  grounded  his  right  of  interference  on 
the  Sardican  canons,  to  which  he  attributed  the  name  of 
the  vene  able  co  ncil  of  Niciea.^  The  authority  of  the  first 
tec  ne  c  coun  1  was  irrefragable,  and  the  African  fathers 
bowed  sul  m  ss  vely  to  it ;  but  as  the  principles  advanced 
we  e  n  such  total  conflict  with  the  decrees  usually  attri- 
bi  te  I  to  thit  •>  uat  body,  they  only  yielded  provisionally, 
and  d  min  Ida  fuller  investigation.    Professing  implicit 

'  Innocent.  PP.  I.  Epiat.  xvm. 

'  Tha  mminer  in  whioli  Zorimus  iusifted  on  tliB  authority  of  these  caaona 
as  emanating  from  the  eounoii  of  NioEBu,  end  the  diBouEeions  conoeroing 
them  in  the  eonnoil  of  Cartbttge,  allow  that  the  impoi'tanoe  of  the  substi- 
tution waa  lieenly  oppreoiated  at  the  time,  and  that  it  searoelj  could  hove 
been  aocidental.  The  labored  argnmenta  of  Baronins  (Ann.  419,  No.  66-71) 
to  prove  that  It  ttss  of  little  tnonient  are  their  own  best  reftitatioa.  It  was 
the  fashion  in  Rome  to  oonfonnd  the  two  oouncila  together.  Their  oanons 
were  all  included  under  the  bead  of  Nioaa  in  on  ancient  collection  (Migne's 
Patrolog.  T.  58,  p.  412)  which  Quesnel  thinlifl  wbb  autboiitativslj  need  in 
Eome  during  this  period,  hut  which  the  Ballorini  attribute  to  Gaul.  The 
fact  is  that,  in  525,  Dionysius  Exiguus,  in  his  preface,  esplnina  thnt  he 
himself  had  added  them,  with  the  African  oanons,  to  the  authoritatiye  Gi'eek 
doda,  in  the  collection  made  b;  him  for  the  Roman  court. 
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oliedience  to  the  Nicene  code  of  discipline,  tl>ey  fortliwitli 
dispatched  messengers  to  Alexandria  and  Constantinople 
for  anthentie  copies,  thinking  that  their  own  might  pos- 
sibly be  imperfect.  Great  was  their  joy  on  being  able  to 
pi-oTB  that  the  obnoxiona  claim  was  an  unauthorized  inter- 
polation, and  greater  still  when  Apiarins  confessed  the 
irregularities  for  which  he  had  been  condemned.  During 
these  lengthened  proceedings,  Zozimus  had  died,  and  his 
successor,  Boniface,  had  likewise  passed  away,  after  a  pon- 
tificate of  nearly  four  years.  To  Celestiu  I,,  therefore, 
did  the  African  church  communicate  the  result,  in  an 
epistle  remarkable  for  its  spirit  of  independence.  The 
pope  was  requested,  with  slender  show  of  respect,  no  more 
to  entertain  appeals  from  those  who  had  been  condemned 
at  home,  for  no  authority  could  be  alleged  in  support  of 
such  pretensions.     Ample  provision     m  tit 

secure  impartial  justice  on  the  spot  wh  If  w 

committed,  and   no  principle  coul  1  j     t  fy  1 

formed  from  ex  parte  statements  in  d   t     t     g 
cessible  to  witnesses  and  testimony       ^   t         te  t       tl 
this,  to  secure  their  church  from  f    tl  g  tl 

council  revived  a  canon  which  threat       1  m         t 

against  all  who  should  appeal  to  R  m       ft  d 

due  tibial  at  home,  in  terms  which  h  w  th  t  th  w  I  j 
no  means  the  first  struggle  which  h  d  t  k     pi  tl 

question.^    To  appreciate  this  tran      t  t    f  II 

nificance,  we  must  remember  that  at  tl  i  1  tb  h  1 
of  Africa  was   the   stronghold  of       th    1     j  1      tl 

leadership  of  the  brilliant  St.  August        wh    t    k  i     t 
all  those  proceedings — and  further,  th  t    1      tl    S     1 
canons  were  traced  to  tbeir  true  source,  they  were  tretited 
by  unanimous  consent  as  void  of  all  authority. 


'  Cod.  Beolca.  Afrioan.  em.  1S7  (Coii 


pntaveiit  iippellniidniu  n 
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Even  while  the  African  church  was  thus  sturdily  and 
successfully  vindicating  its  independence,  Rome  was  man- 
aging to  extend  over  CEanl  the  jurisdiction  which  St.  Au- 
gustine denied  it  to  possess.  In  419  the  clergy  of  Valence 
appealed  to  Boniface  I.,  complaining  of  their  bishop,  Maxi- 
mus,  whom  they  accnsed  of  Manicheism  and  other  crimes, 
and  who  had  refused  submission  to  the  synods  assembled 
for  his  ti'ial.  Boniface  had  no  scruple  in  seizing  the  op- 
portunity thus  offered.  He  ordered  auothei'  synod  to  be 
convened,  in  which  sentence  should  be  pronounced,  whether 
Maximws  appeared  to  defend  himself  or  not;  but  the  result 
was  to  be  transmitted  t  R 
in  438  Celestin  I.  consoled  h 
over  Africa  by  writing  to  th  I 
bonne,  blaming  them  for  th 
certain  Daniel,  whose  mi  1  r 
time  undergoing  investig  t 
been  vainly  summoning  1 
veighed  against  the  cond  t 
plicated  in  the  murder  of  1 
be  tried  by  the  ecclesiasti    1  a 

The  gradual  advances  th 
energetic  management  of  L 
were  daily  rendering  th  t 
need  of  aid  and  sympathy 
Rome  declined,  her  spiriti  1 
splendid  talents  of  Leo,  1 
vigorous  temper,  fitted  hi  t 
conjuncture,  and  to  him  th  H  ly  S  w  th  establish- 
ment of  its  prerogative.  The  quarrel  of  St.  Hilary,  Metro- 
politan of  Aries,  with  the  Arclibishop  of  Tienne  afforded 
a  fair  opportunity,  which  was  improved  to  the  utmost. 
Hilary,  confident  in  his  own  integrity  of  purpose,  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  and  his  blameless  life,  was  not  dia- 

'  Bunifon.  PP.  L  Epist.  2. 
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posed  to  submit  himself  to  a  domination  whicli  lie  clicl  not 
recognize.  He  was  broken  in  tlie  struggle,  and  tliongli 
the  Gfallicaii  church  did  not  pay  heed  to  the  deprivation 
of  commuuion  pronounced  against  liim,  no  resistance  was 
made  to  his  degradation  from  the  primatial  see  of  Ganl. 
The  trinmph  of  thf  apoistolic  see  was  completed,  and  its 
supremacy  was  established,  not  only  by  this  example  of 
its  power,  but  bj  an  imperial  edict  which,  in  445,  during 
the  progress  of  the  "vffaii,  Leo  procured  from  the  feeble 
Valentinian  III  In  this  extraordinaiy  document  tbe  most 
extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Roman  church  receive  the 
full  sanction  ot  law;  its  authority  is  declared  competent  to 
any  stretch  of  power;  any  attempt  at  resistance  is  made  a 
violation  of  the  obedience  dne  to  the  emperor  himself;  the 
secular  magistrates  are  directed  to  compel  the  presence  at 
Home  of  any  prelate  whose  case  may  be  evoked  there  for 
judgment  by  the  pope;  and  Aetius,  the  military  governor 
of  Ganl,  is  directed  to  levy  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  of  gold  on 
any  judge  who  may  infringe  the  privileges  thns  bestowed.' 
These  enormous  prerogatives  are  declared  to  be  in  pur- 
suance of  the  decrees  of  a  synod;  but  as  no  special  council 
is  mentioned,  we  may  presume  that  the  Sardican  canons 
were  those  used  to  give  color  to  the  usurpation,  Valentinian 
being  raoi'e  easily  imposed  upon  than  St.  Angnstine. 

Armed  with  such  a  weapon,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Leo 
could  declare  to  the  prelates  of  Gaul  that  his  church  was 
competent  to  entertain  appeals  from  any  source,  that  Hilary 
was  guilty  in  denying  the  obedience  which  he  owed  to  St. 
Peter,  and  that  whoever  refused  to  admit  the  authority  of 
the  see  of  Rome  condemned  himself  to  heH,=  Encouraged 
by  success,  he  carried  his  prerogative  still  further,  and 
assumed  that  no  sentence  could  be  rendered  until  the  case 
should  be  submitted  to  him  and  his  pleasure  be  expressed, 
thus  erecting  the  Eomaii  church  into  a  court  of  first  and 

'  Noveli.  V,tlentin.  Ill,  Tit.  xvii.  <j^  2,  3.     -  Leon.  PP.  I.  Epiat.  x,  cr.p.  2. 
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last  resovt.'  The  papal  decretals,  moreover,  he  declared 
to  be  binding  on  the  whole  church,  any  infringement  ov 
neglect  of  their  commands  being  an  offence  for  which  there 
■was  no  pardon.' 

How  entirely  this  supreme  jurisdiction  was  the  creation 
of  imperial  power  was  seen  when  the  final  death-struggle 
between  Alexandria  and  Constantinople  seemed  to  give 
Leo  the  opportunity  of  coercing  both  antagonists  into 
submission,  and  the  East,  notwithstanding  its  distracted 
condition,  utterly  repudiated  the  pretensions  of  the  West. 
When  Eutyches  was  first  condemned  in  the  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople in  448,  Leo  assumed  that  he  appealed  to  Rome ; 
but  when  the  matter  was  investigated  in  the  synod  of  the 
succeeding  year,  it  was  proved  that,  after  sentence  had 
been  passed  upon  him,  he  had  said  to  the  imperial  com- 
missioner that  he  appealed  to  a  council  embracing  Bome, 
Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Thessalonica — that  is  to  say, 
to  an  cecumenic  council,  which  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  established  precedent,"  It  is  true  that  when  Eutyches 
had  his  revenge  in  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus  in  449, 
where  the  deposition  of  one  of  his  opponents,  Theodoret 
of  Cyras,  was  confirmed,  the  latter  sought  refuge  in  Rome, 
and  appealed  to  Leo  in  terms  of  fulsome  supplication,'  but 
this  is  not  to  be  admitted  aa  a  precedent  of  any  authority. 
Supported  by  the  imperial  court,  Eutychianism  for  the 
moment  controlled  the  East.  Leo's  legates  at  Ephesus  had 
been  treated  with  the  scantiest  respect,  and  one  of  them, 
Hilary  the  Deacon,  had  been  forced  to  fly  for  his  life. 
Eome  of  course  became  the  haven  of  refuge  for  the  ortho- 
dox Greeks,  who  were  ready  to  say  or  do  anything  to 
insure  protection  for  themselves,    Leo  himself  was  utterly 

'  Eaon.  pp.  I.  Epist.  XIV.  cap.  1.  '  Bjuad.  Bplst.  it.  eap.  5. 

"  Conoil.  Chflloed-.  Act.  i.    (Hardnin.  II.  198,  207.)    Eutyches  omitted  An- 

deeli  pnrpoeely,  beoanse  he  considered  Domaus,  its  metropolitan,  as  tainted 

'  Leon.  PP.  I.  Epist.  62. 
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without  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  and  all  that  he  could 
do  was  to  join  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  when  the  death 
of  tlie  Emperor  Theodosius  rendered  it  possible  to  cancel 
the  proceedings  at  Epheaua  by  another  synod.  Meanwhile, 
as  IJioscorus  of  Alexandria,  the  Eutychiaii  leader,  and  Leo 
had  mntually  excommunicated  each  other,  the  latter  had 
no  hesitation  in  admitting  Theodoret  to  episcopal  cora- 
niunion ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this,  and  the  special  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  Theodoret,  after  a  sharp 
struggle,  was  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,' When,  however,  his  case  came  up  in  the  council, 
tlie  action  of  Leo  was  treated  as  null  and  void.  He  was 
ordered  to  prove  his  orthodoxy  by  anathematizing  Nesto- 
rias,  and  on  his  tergiversating,  the  holy  fathers  shouted 
"  He  is  a  heretic  1  He  is  a  Kestorian  1  Turn  oat  the  here- 
tic!" It  was  not  until  he  had  thus  been  forced  formally 
to  curse  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  that  the  council  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  orthodox,  and  then  proceeded  to  decree 
his  restoration  to  his  see.=  The  previous  action  of  Leo  on 
his  appeal  went  for  nothing,  and  the  council,  as  we  have 
seen,  took  care  to  rebuke  the  papal  aspirations  by  asserting 
the  equality  of  Constantinople  with  Kome.  The  failure 
■gna  the  more  disgraceful,  as  Leo  had  imitated  Zozimus  in 
twice  attempting  during  the  course  of  the  quarrel  to  foist 
upon  tlie  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Sardican  canons  as  those 
of  Nicaia.^ 

While  the  East  thus  vindicated  its  independence,  the 
pretensions  of  Rome  were  submitted  to  in  the  West  for 
some  time  with  more  or  less  regularity.  The  epistles  of 
Leo,  and  of  his  successor  Hilary,  bear  ample  testimony  to 
tlieir  activity,  and  to  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See  was  invoked  by  the  ecclesiastics 
of  distant  provinces.  The  appeal  of  the  Tarragonensian 
bishops,  at  the  synod  of  Rome,  in  4G5,  is  couched  in  terms 
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which  abundantly  testify  to  the  snbmissiou  of  the  Spanish 
church  to  the  most  imperious  assumptions  of  8t.  Peter's 
superiority.^  Wheu  in  495  the  struggle  over  the  excommu- 
nication of  Acacius  had  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Rome  over  her  bated  rival  of  Constantinople, 
Gelasius  I.  felt  himself  warranted  ia  declaring  that  the 
Apostolic  see  had  the  power  of  judging  the  whole  church, 
and  was  to  be  judged  of  none  ;  tbat  it  would  receive  ap- 
peals from  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  that  from  its 
decisions  there  was  no  appeal ;'  and  when  Euphemius,  the 
successor  of  Acacius,  urged  that  the  excommunication  of 
the  latter  by  Felix  III.  was  irregular,  as  the  act  of  a  single 
bishop,  without  a  formal  trial,  Gelasins  indignantly  retorted 
that  such  an  assertion  proved  his  contempt  for  the  canons 
which  constituted  the  see  of  Peter  as  the  universal  judge 
of  the  Christian  church.' 

Yet  this  supremacy,  so  confidently  proclaimed,  rested 
on  the  most  unstable  foundation,  and  was  crumbling  even 
while  Gelasius  sent  his  swelling  words  over  Christendom. 
The  gift  of  the  imperial  power,  it  vanished  with  that 
power,  and  when  the  Christianized  Franks  and  Goths 
erected  now  kingdoms  in  Prance  and  Spain,  independence 
of  the  temporal  authority  of  Rome  brought  with  it  inde- 
pendence iiltewiee  of  its  spiritual  domination.  The  Mero- 
vingian and  Gothic  princes  were  well  nigh  absolute  rulers 
over  church  as  well  as  state,  and  felt  little  reverence  for 
the  antagonistic  claims  of  St.  Peter. 

It  is  true  that  when  in  534  Contumeliosus,  Bisbop  of 
Kiez,  was  tried  for  incontinence,  the  bishops,  to  relieve 
some  doubts,  applied  to  John  II.  for  advice,  and  punished 
the  criminal  in  accordance  with  the  papal  recommendation, 
and  that  Contumeliosus  appealed  to  the  nest  pope,  Agapet 

'  Conoil.  Bomnn.  iinii.  i65.— Hilar,  PP.  Epiat.  ad  Aeoanium. 
=  Galasii  PP.  I.  Bpist.  ad  Bpiae.  Daidan.  (Harduin.  H.  909.) 
'  Ejiisa.Cojnmonit.ivd  Faust.  Mi.giat.   |Ibi(1.8S5.) 
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I.,  who  ovdefed  a  new  trial.  The  whole  case,  however, 
affoi-ds  a  striking  contrast  to  the  condition  of  (iffaira 
under  Leo  and  Hilary.  John  merely  transmits  canons  and 
points  out  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  premises,  and 
Agapet's  epistle  is  absolutely  apologetic  in  its  tone,  as 
though  he  felt  that  he  was  assuming  a  novel  power  which 
might  be  disputed,  and  which  required  to  be  explained/ 

Even  more  significant  is  the  history  of  the  bishops  Salo- 
nius  of  Embrun,  and  Sagittarius  of  Gap.  Their  disso- 
lute and  riotous  conduct  becoming  unbearable,  they  were 
deposed  by  the  synod  of  Lyons  in  567,  and  made  no  pre- 
tension to  any  direct  right  of  appeal.  Knowing,  however, 
that  they  were  in  favor  with  King  Gfontran,  thej'  invoked 
the  royal  power  for  permission  to  carry  the  matter  to  Rome. 
This  was  granted,  and  Gfontran  moreover  furnished  tliem 
with  special  letters  to  the  pope.  John  III,  heard  their 
story,  and  sent  to  the  king — not  to  the  bishops— an  order 
for  their  restoration,  which  was  duly  accomplished.  As 
they  became  more  reckless  than  ever,  Gontran  sent  for 
thom,  when,  irritated  by  an  audacious  speech,  he  stripped 
them  of  all  their  possessions,  and  threw  them  into  a  monas- 
tery. This  was  arbitrary  and  illegal,  but  they  dared  to 
take  no  appeal  to  Rome,  and  at  length  G-ontran  relented  and 
restored  them.  Then,  in  5T9,  the  synod  of  Chalons  took 
np  the  case.-  The  accusations  of  homicide  and  adultery 
brought'against  them  were  thought  suiHcient  to  justify  pen- 
ance only,  so  a  charge  of  treason  was  framed,  upon  which 
they  were  condemned  and  imprisoned  in  the  church  of  St. 
Marcel;  and  although  they  succeeded  in  escaping,  other 
bishops  were  installed  in  their  sees,  and  they  never  ven- 
tured to  appeal  to  Rome.'  This  whole  story  shows  how 
completely  the  papal  authoritj'  had  been  siipevseded  by  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  the  same  is  evident  in  the  cases  of 

■  Joann.  PP.  II.  Bpiat.  5,  6.     Agnpet!  PP.  T.  BpLst.  7. 
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Pretextatns  of  Eonen,'  find  Giles  of  Rheims,=  iieitlier  of 
■whom  would  liave  failed  to  appeal  to  Home  liad  he  im- 
agined that  lie  iiad  'any  chance  of  being  saved  by  papal 
intervention. 

In  the  nunaei-ons  councils,  moreover,  held  in  France 
aad  Spain  duriog  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  there 
are  constant  enactments  of  provisions  for  the  settlement 
of  ecclesiastical  difficulties,  while  no  allusion  occurs  to  any 
reference  to  Rome  being  customavy.  Thus,  in  the  second 
coiuicil  of  Lyons,  held  in  561,  all  questions  between  bishops 
are  directed  to  be  finally  settled  by  their  provincial 
brethren,  and  any  one  endeavoring  to  elude  this  judgment 
is  threatened  with  three  months'  withdrawal  of  friendly 
intercourse.'  It  is  true  that  it  was  from  the  decision  of 
this  very  council  that  Contumeliosus  appealed  to  Eome, 
bat  for  this  action  he  found  it  necessary  to  invoke  the 
royal  power,  and  the  uiideviating  action  of  the  frequent 
synods  shows  that  the  Gallican  and  Spanish  churches  were 
successfully  vindicating  their  independence  of  papal  jni-is- 
diction  as  far  as  concerned  their  internal  affairs.*  This 
severance  from  Rome  grew  wider  and  wider,  in  the 
wild  disorders  of  the  later  Merovingians,  until,  as  France 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  it 
was  separated  from  Rome  almost  as  efl'ectually  as  was 
Spain  by  the  Saracen  conquest. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  custom  of  bestow- 
ing the  pallium  was  introduced  by  the  popes  in  the  hope 
of  arresting  this  movement  of  disintegration.  As  early 
as  the  fourth  century,  the  Eastern  emperors  were  in  the 
habit  of  giving  a  cope  to  their  prelates  as  a  mark  of  dig- 

■  Greg.  Tnvon.  Lib.  v.  cap.  1B ;  Lib.  vii.  cap.  16. 
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iiity.  The  popes  at  length  adopted  the  plan  of  gi'auting 
its  use  to  primates  and  apostolic  vicars,  as  a  tolveii  of  their 
possessing  certain  privileges,  in  return  for  which  thej-  were 
expected  to  render  peculiar  obedience  to  the  Holy  See. 
Tliis  was  in  some  sort  a  delegation  of  imperial  power, 
for  in  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  instances  of  its  use, 
when  Auxatiius  of  Aries  applied,  in  543,  to  Vigilius  for 
the  pallium,  whicii  had  been  conceded  to  his  predecessor 
by  Pope  Symmachus,  Vigilius  replies  that  he  cannot  do  so 
without  the  permission  of  the  emperor.  Nearly  two  years 
passed  away  in  obtaining  Justinian's  consent,  and  in  545 
Yigilius  formally  authorized  Auxauiua  to  wear  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  eonstitnted  him  papal  vicar  throughout  Jjtaul, 
with  fullesemse  of  papal  prerogatives  over  the  Gallic 
hicrarclij',  excepting  that  cases  of  peculiar  magnitude  and 
intricacy  were  to  be  refei'ved  to  Home  for  consultation.'  It 
was  evidently  an  attempt  to  retain,  thro  ugh  a  deputy  the 
nominal  possession  at  least  of  authority  over  a  region 
which  was  rapidly  becoming  virtaally  independent.  So  in 
595,  when  Gregory  the  Great  transmitted  the  pallium  with 
tlic  same  dignity  to  Virgil  of  Aries,  he  instructed  the  latter 
that  all  important  cases  were  to  be  reserved  for  settle- 
ment by  the  Holy  See.^  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that 
tliese  special  efforts  were  necoesarj-  to  secure  attention  for 
claims  ^o  exceedingly  moderate  in  comparison  with  the 
prerogatives  exercised  in  the  preceding  century  by  Leo 
and  Hilary. 

Prance  in  the  eightli  century  had  become  almost  a 
heathen  country,  and  when,  about  the  year  700,  Willihrod 
was  deputed  as  missionary  to  the  Frisians  by  Pope  Ser- 
gius,  and  in  119  Gregory  II.  encouraged  St.  Boniface  who 
was  bound  to  northern  Germany  on  the  same  pious  errand, 
a  new  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  papacy  to  regain  its 
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lost  groniid.  The  diufcbes  founded  by  these  n 
more  dependent  than  their  ekter  sisters  upon  the  Holy  See, 
and  the  missionaries  themselves  more  fall  of  zeal  for  the 
prerogatives  of  St.  Peter,  from  whom  they  derived  alike 
their  inspiration  and  their  authority.  Tiie  golden  oppor- 
tunity was  skilfully  improved.  When  Boniface  was  recalled 
to  Rome  in  723  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  holy  labors  in 
Thuringia  and  Saxony,  Gfregory  consecrated  him  as  bishop, 
and  administered  to  him  an  oath  till  then  unknown  in  the 
observances  of  the  transalpine  churches.'  On  the  blessed 
relics  of  the  apostle,  and  nnder  terrible  imprecations,  Boni- 
face swore  faith  and  obedience  to  St.  Peter  and  to  the  pope 
as  his  vicar;  and  he  speciallj'  promised  that  whenever  he 
iras  cognizant  of  irregularities  among  prelates  he  would 
correct  them  if  possible,  and  if  he  were  powerless  to  effect 
this,  that  he  would  report  them  to  Rome.'  Thus  boond  by 
every  tie  of  fealty,  he  was  the  missionary  equally  of  St. 
Peter  and  of  Christ. 

When  Carlomaii  and  Pepin  undertook  to  rechristianize 
France,  Boniface  was  the  instrument  providentially  at 
hand,  and  he  labored  not  only  to  restore  religion  but  to 
revive  the  almost  forgotten  reverence  for  Rome'  In  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Cuthbert  of  Canterbury,  he  dwells  at 
much  length  on  the  proceedings  of  a  synod  in  which  he 
made  the  assembled  prelates  subscribe  a  promise  of  obedi- 
ence to  St.  Peter  and  to  his  vicar,  and  that  all  metropoli- 
tans abould  seek  the  pallium  from  the  pope — and  when  this 
obligation  was  received  at  Rome  it  caused  much  rejoicing. 
He  farther  procured  the  adoption  of  a  canon  by  which  all 

'  Compare  the  oath  of  Bonifwo  witli  that  previously  taken  hy  the  snbur. 

A  claTtse  in  the  ZiLttar  sweiiviDg  fldeUty  to  the  temporal  sovereign  is  replaced 
in  the  former  bj  the  piedge  to  report  to  Rome  all  reoaioitnint  prelates. 

'  Bonifiieii  Epist.  inter  117  et  118. 

'  Ejusd.  Epist.  133.  Et  quiinto30iin(]ue  :iu<3iente3  Tel  i^iscipulos  in  ista 
legatione  mihi  Dans  donaverit,  aH  obedienlifim  iipostolieai  ssilii  invilare  et 
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irrepressible  disorders  were  to  be  reported  by  the  bishops 
to  their  metropolitans  aad  by  tliem  to  the  pope — a  regula- 
tion which  Boniface  evidently  felt  to  be  novel,  and  whieli  he 
endeavored  to  justify  by  the  example  of  his  own  oath.' 

It  might  well  seem  to  Boniface  tliat  the  fearful  laxity  of 
discipline  in  the  Gallican  church  could  be  cured  only  by 
the  intervention  of  a  power  higher  than  that  of  the  local 
authorities  of  the  kingdom,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal, 
and  he  inculcated  the  invocation  of  that  power  with  a 
directness  of  appeal  unknown  in  earlier  times.  Thus  we 
see  him  calling  in  the  interference  of  Stephen  II.,  in  his 
quarrel  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  respecting  the 
ruined  see  of  Maestricht,  and  his  successor  St.  Lull  ap- 
pealing at  once  to  Rome  to  repress  the  insubordination 
of  a  troublesome  priest.^  His  see  of  Mainz  thus  became 
peculiarly  connected  with  the  papacy,  and  we  can  readily 
nnderstand  that  it  was  but  faithful  to  its  traditions  when 
it  produced  the  forgeries  of  Riculfns  and  Benedict  the 
Lcvite. 

In  the  effort  to  resuscitate  the  iiifluence  of  the  papacy 
over  western  and  northern  Europe  tlie  pallium  again  makes 
its  appearance  as  a  potential  instrument.  In  the  synod 
above  alinded  to,  the  reference  to  it  is  significant,  showing 
how  Boniface  urged  upon  his  metropolitans  the  duty  of 
seeking  it  at  the  hands  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  They 
showed  themselves,  however,  fearful  of  the  honor  and 
chary  of  tlie  dignity,  evidently  di'cading  to  incur  the  obli- 
gations connected  with  it  more  than  they  coveted  itsattend- 
sint  advantages.  In  liS  or  144,  Boniface  writes  to  Pope 
Zachary  tliat  the  Prankish  prelates  objected  to  sending  for 
it  on  account  of  the  expenses  assessed  npon  the  applicant 
by  the  papal  court — an  abuse  which  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  stigmatize  as  simony.  Zachary  denied  this  emphati- 
cally, and  to  remove  all  difflcnlty  promised  to  abolish  tlie 

'  Bonifucii  EpiBt.  S2.  '  EjhbJ.  E|)iat.  97,  1(IU. 
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fees  exacted  by  liis  officials.'  This  conueesion  to  tlic  com- 
plaints put  forward  did  not  seem  to  remove  the  deep-seated 
mistrust  entertained  of  the  dangerous  gift,  for  in  149  we 
find  Boniface  again  declaring  to  the  pope  that  he  had  made 
every  effort  in  his  power  and  that  he  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  induce  the  archbishops  to  apply  for  it."  How  difficult 
it  was  to  overcome  the  repugnance  of  the  Teutonic  prelates 
is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  St.  Lull,  the  especial  disciple 
of  Boniface,  in  whose  favor  the  latter  exercised  the  excep- 
tional privilege  accorded  him  of  nominating  a  successor  to 
his  primatial  see  of  Mainz,  though  appointed  in  154  had 
not  yet  sought  the  pallium  in  113,  when  Adrian  I.  wrote 
to  Tilpin  of  Kheims  (the  Archbishop  Turpin  of  the  Chan- 
sons de  Geste),  ordering  him  to  investigate  the  doctrine 
and  virtues  of  Lull,  and,  if  the  result  was  satisfactory,  to 
give  him  a  certificate,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  pallium 
■would  be  sent  to  him.'  It  was  evident  that  some  additional 
inducements  were  necessary  to  overcome  this  aversion  and 
to  bind  the  hierarchy  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 

Charlemagne,  in  reconstructing  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical institutions  of  the  empire,  was  careful  not  to  allow 
encroachments  on  any  portion  of  his  prerogative,  and  we 
have  seen  above  how  absolutely  he  retained  in  his  hands 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  chnreb  as  well  as  over  the  state. 
The  appellate  power,  and  the  riglit  to  interfere  in  the  in- 

'  Bonifncii  Epiat.  143  The  eotnplaints  of  exnetion  were  probably  by  no 
means  nnfounded.  Nearly  two  centimca  later,  Onut  the  Srent,  of  England, 
in  writing  from  Rome  snil  rtetnihng  hia  efforts  to  obtain  privileges  for  his 
people,  states—"  Conqns'tOB  =um  iternm  ooram  domino  pfipo.,  et  mihi  valde 
displioera  dixi,  qnod  mei  aubiepisoopi  in  tnnlum  angariebantur  immenai- 
tnte  peouniarum  quse  ob  ei?  e-^petebantur  dum  pro  pnllio  necipiendo  secun- 
dum morem  apoatolioiun  seclem  expeleient  deoretumque  est  ne  id  deinoeps 
flat"— (Florent.  Wigorn.  nun  1031)  H)w  gre.-it  a  source  of  revenue  it 
finally  became  may  be  judged  from  the  Gravamina  Geniiaidca  Xiatiauis  in 
1510  (Freher.  et  Struv.  II.  702),  and  the  oorapl.iints  of  the  German  aroh- 
hishops  at  the  Congress  of  Ems  in  1786  (Dalham,  Concil.  Salisburg.  p.  HU). 

"  Bonifnc.  Epist.  141. 

=  Flodoard.  Iliat,  Knmene.  Lib.  ii,  can.  17. 
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Lernd  concerns  of  the  western  eliiircli,  once  arrogated  by 
the  popes,  slumbered  during  his  reign  and  that  of  his  son 
as  completely  as  they  bad  during  the  anarchic  period  of 
Pcpiu  d'Herestal  and  Charles  Martel.  Whatever  hopes 
had  been  excited  by  the  zealous  labors  of  Boniface  had 
proved  vain,  and  further  efforts  were  necessary.  The  fii'st 
endeavor  seems  to  have  been  made  through  the  instvumen- 
tality  of  the  pallium. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  evidence  of  the  desuetude  into  which 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  Rome  had  fallen  that  among 
the  special  privileges  now  conceded,  to  ]-ender  the  pallium 
attractive,  was  one  which  entitled  its  wearer  to  appeal  to 
the  pope  from  the  judgment  of  a  local  synod.  The  earliest 
instance  of  tliis  that  I  have  noticed  occurs  in  772,  when  the 
pallium  was  conferred  on  Archbishop  Tilpiu,  of  Kheims, 
and  the  terms  of  the  grant  show  that  this  right  of  appeal 
was  a  novel  privilege  and  a  special  indulgence.'  Allusion 
has  already  been  made  to  the  case  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans, 
which  shows  not  only  the  privileges  claimed  in  virtue  of 
the  pallium,  but  also  how  little  respect  they  received  even 
from  so  religious  a  monarch  as  Louis-Ie-D6bonnaire.  Even 
after  the  principle  of  appellate  jurisdiction  in  ali  cases  had 
been  established,  as  will  presently  be  seen  by  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  Nicholas  I.,  when,  about  870,  Adrian  II.  sent  the 

"Non  aolnm  veterft  .  .  .  sed  et  nova,  titi  pro  tuo  bono  studio  oonoedi- 
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pallium  to  Actardas,  Bishop  of  Nantes,  as  a  personal 
reward  for  his  constancy  under  tlie  Norman  devastations, 
the  gift  was  accompanied  with  the  special  privilege  of 
appealing  to  the  pope  in  last  resort."  i'rom  the  use  made 
of  the  pallium  in  aftei-  ages,  and  the  difficulty  which  was 
long  experienced  in  forcing  the  gift  upon  an  unwilling  hie- 
rarchy, we  may  not  unreasonably  suppose  that  there  was  a 
double  object  aimed  at  in  this  policy — to  extend  the  pre- 
rogative and  inflaence  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  overcome 
the  repugnance  manifested  by  the  prelates  to  seek  t!ie  pal- 
lium.'    Even  this,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  its 

'  Adriani  PP.  IL  Bpist.  9. 

'  The  questions  oounected  with  the  pallium  are  deserving  of  fuller  treat- 
ment thnn  spaoe  will  liore  allon.  Even  before  the  qnestion  of  inveftitures 
had  definitely  arisen  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  the  pallium  gave 
to  the  latter  conti'ol  over  the  nominaCians  to  the  loftier  sees.  This  was  a«- 
oomplished  by  meana  of  a  foiged  deeratal,  attributed  to  Damnsus,  by  whiah 
oil  metropolitans,  under  pain  of  dagrndation,  were  obliged  to  seek  the  pal- 
llnm  within  three  months  after  oonseeration.  (Burehard.  Deoret.  Lib.  i. 
oap.  25) .  Thus  when  in  1060  the  EmpreBB-Kegent  Agnes  appointed  Sigfrid 
to  the  see  of  Mainz  and  applied  for  his  pallium,  she  wna  informed  that  he 
must  go  to  Rome  and  be  examined  os  to  his  illness,  so  that,  if  approved,  he 
should  receive  it  (P.  Dnmiani  Lib.  vn.  Epist.  4).     A  more  effective  eipe- 

the  possession  of  the  pallium  was  B,  prareqnisite  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
arohiepiscopal  fnnctions.  This  appears  from  a  petition  of  the  Atohbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  1293,  "  Postulat  devotavestra  (ilia  eaolesiaChrlsti  Cantua- 
rensis  oonoedi  pallium  da  corpora  satiotl  Petri  sumptum,  eleeto  suo  oonse- 

sanctitftti  vestrie."  (Wilkins,  Conoil.  II.  199.)  As  though  this  were  not 
enough,  the  applioant  was  obliged  to  tnke  a  full  and  regular  onth  of  fidelity 
to  St.  Peter,  the  Roman  church,  the  pope  and  his  snooesaors,  with  only  the 
exception  "salvo  ovdine  meo,"  no  exception  being  made  in  favor  of  any 
allegianoe  due  to  the  king  or  other  tempor.il  authority.  |Wilkins,  ubi  sup.) 
Sea  also  the  oath  eiaoted  <.f  Philip,  Arohbishop  of  Cologne,  on  granting  him 
the  pallium,  at  the  third  oounoii  of  lateran  in  1170  (Hartiheim,  Conoit. 
German.  111.470). 

The  progress  to  this  point  was  gradual,  and  for  a  long  time  cou'iderable 
opposition  and  hesitation  were  manifested  with  regard  to  it  Thus,  in 
1023,  Fulbert  of  Charlres,  one  of  the  best  canonists  of  hia  time,  iviites  to 
Aiiioiil,  Bishop  of  Tours,  in  a  strain  which  manifests  how  littl»  rr  pet  wiis 
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use  into  favoi-,  and  in  Sit  John  VIII.  endeavored  at  the 
synod  of  Ravenna  to  compel  its  adoption  by  ordering  that 
all  metropolitans  should  be  ejected  who  did  not  apply  for 
llie  pallium  within  three  months  after  consecration^ — a 
regulation  which  met  with  little  more  respect  than  pve- 
vions  attempts  in  the  some  direction. 

The  power  to  be  obtained  through  this  dangerous  gift 
was  however  only  limited  and  indu'ect,  and  the  prerogative 
of  universal  appellate  Jurisdiction,  so  long  and  so  unavail- 
iiigiy  sought,  was  finally  obtained  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  False  Decretals.  The  clear  perceptions  which 
planned  and  executed  the  forgeries  laid  especial  stress 
upon  the  appellate  power,  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  in- 
paid  to  the  fabricaf^a  dearetnl  of  Damaaiia  at  thnt  period— "  Si  pnliiiim 
loquisiefis  a  Romano  portifloe  et  vobis  illud  sine  onusft  iegitima  denegavit, 
propter  ioo  non  eat  opus  dlmitters  minis teriuin  tiium ;  et  Ei  Yestra,  titrditnte 
nonium  est  rBquisitum,  ciintelfi  eat  eipectare  doneo  requiratur"  (Pnlbert. 
Ciiraot.  Epiat.  59).  The  aggressive  onergj  of  Stegory  VII.  vindioited  this 
nssumsd  prerogative  of  Rome  with  the  aame  vigor  that  ha  showed  in  other 
eases.  When  Guillnume  Bonae-Atne,  the  anooessor  of  Lanfrano  in  the 
abbaoy  of  Caen,  received  the  Areliiepisoopate  of  Rouen  in  1079,  and  ne- 
glected to  apply  fo  th  1  li  m  8  gory,  in  lOSl.addreBBed  him  with  bitter 
repi'oaohes  for  his  t    dl  d  f    Lade  him  to  ordain  prlesls  or  to  eonae- 

VII.  Eegist.  Lib.        E]    t  1  ) 

I'he  nice  queati  ns  wh    h  d     ing  the  prooess  of  enforcing  thie  un- 

familiar oastom  n  w  11  |1  1  ted  bj  the  cnse  of  Peter,  Aiohhiahop  of 
Braga,  who,  in  104T  w  d  p  d  by  the  Archbiahop  of  Toledo  for  receiving 
the  pallinm  and  it  tt  d  t  p  1  ges  from  Clement  II.  (  and  Broga  for 
fifty  yeara  remain  dwth  t  b  h  p,-Bernald.  Vil,  B.  Geraldi  Archiep. 
Braoirens.  oap.  6  [B  lu       t  M         I   132). 

Even  aa  late  as  1  86  th  A  hh  h  pB  of  Germany,  assembled  in  Congress 
at  Ems,  complained  bitterly  of  the  ohanges  in  the  diaoipline  of  the  ohnroh 
introduoed  on  the  strength  ot  the  Fftlse  Decretals,  and  inatanoed  partion- 
larly  the  immense  sums  exaoted  by  ike  Roman  inria  for  annates  and  the 
pallium,  the  payment  of  which  freqnently  reduced  the  prelates  to  insolvenoy ; 
and  they  threatened,  if  the  pallium  could  not  be  given  to  them  gratia,  that 
thoy  would  execnte  their  functions  without  it.      [Balliam,  Concii.  Salisbnrg. 

These  canons  are  given  in  Gra- 
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culcate  its  necessity  sviid  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  its 
exercise  in  t!ie  widest  sense.  The  authority  of  tlie  primi- 
tive ohiirch  was  invoiced  for  new  rules  by  which  bishops 
under  accusation  could  elect  to  appear  at  once  befoi'e  the 
papal  tribunal,  and  indeed  were  directed  to  do  so  if  they 
thought  their  fellow  prelates  prejudiced  against  them — 
the  warmth  of  the  invitation  justifying  them  in  the  assump- 
tion that  such  a  manifestation  of  filial  confidence  in  the 
Holy  See  might  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.'  Otiier  canons 
were  promulgated  by  which  the  trial  of  a  bishop  could  be 
undertaken  only  by  a  synod  called  for  that  special  purpose 
by  command  of  the  pope  himself;'  and  a  still  further  ex- 
tension of  power  was  assumed  by  the  production  of  a  regu- 
lation under  wliich  no  verdict  could  be  rendered  until  it 
had  been  submitted  to  the  pat>al  court  and  there  approved.' 
Indeed  a  decretal  was  fabricated  under  the  name  of  Eleu- 
theriua,  a  pope  of  the  second  century,  by  which  the  most 
exaggerated  pretensions  of  Leo  and  Hilary  were  attributed 
to  the  primitive  churcli  and  were  estended  to  the  whole 
body  of  ecclesiastics.  Bishops  were,  it  is  true,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  testimony  and  pronounce  judgment  in  accu- 
sations of  their  subordinate  clergy,  because  it  was  physi- 
cally impossible  that  ail  such  cases  should  be  attended  to 
in  Home  in  the  first  instance,  but  no  judgment  was  final 
until  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  pope  for  approval  or 
reversal,  and  if  a  sentence  of  deposition  had  been  rendered 
no  appointment  to  the  vacant  church  could  be  made  until 
the  final  decree  of  the  Holy  Father  was  received.*    The 

'  Libera  ttpoatolioam  appellent  aedem,  iilque  ad  earn  quasi  ad  matram 
oonfugiant,  nt  all  ea  (siout  aamper  fuil)  pie  fillcinntur,  df  fendantnr  at  libe- 
rentor  [Psendo-Julii  Bpiat.  3.— Ivon.  Deerst.  P.  iv.  can.  257).  Of.  Ingil- 
Tom.  fl.  23  [Oapitnl.  Lib.  VII.  eop.  316) — Ingiham.  oap.  20  (Capital.  Lib. 
Tii.  onp.  314.) 

'  Ingilram.  o.  3— Paeodo-Julii  Bpist.  2  ;  Psendo-Mai-eelli  Bpiat.  I— Capi- 
tal. Add.  IV.  flap.  24. 

'  Psau do- Victor.  Epist.  I  (Reniig.  Curiena.  Bpisa.  can.  39)— Pseudo-Ze- 
phyr in  i  E  pis  t.  1— Peeudo-FabianiEpist.  3,  o.-ip.  5— Pseiido-SixtiBpist.  ],&o. 

*  Pseudo-Eicutbor,  Epiat.  oap.  2— Cf.  Paeudo-F.ibian.  Epist.  3,  cap  3. 
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pope  wsss  thus  pronounced  to  be  the  sole  judge,  in  first  and 
lust  resort,  for  every  member  of  the  clergy  ;  and  as  the  one 
source  of  justice  he  simply  delegated,  for  the  sake  of  eon- 
veuience,  to  the  local  prelates,  auch  portion  of  his  power 
as  would  enable  them  to  take  testimony  and  forward  it  to 
him,  with  their  opinion  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  verdict. 
In  fact,  the  constant  iteration  of  these  principles  through- 
out the  False  Decretals,  in  every  possible  variation  of 
language,  shows  the  importance  attached  to  tbera  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  change  in  existing  customs  which  they 
involved.  When  innovations  so  bold  could  be  confidently 
asserted  and  arrogantly  enforced,  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
the  immense  increase  of  papal  prerogative,  which  brouglit 
mider  its  influence  every  portion  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  body, 
even  to  its  ultimate  fibres. 

The  first  attempt  to  give  them  practical  effect  is  found 
in  the  epistle  attributed  to  Gregory  IT.  in  833,  evoking  to 
Home  the  ease  of  Aldric,  Bishop  of  Le  Mans.,  Jaffg'  ex- 
presses himself  unable  to  decide  as  to  its  authenticity,  but 
it  is  so  thoroughly  in  the  style  of  the  forgeries  that  whether 
genuine  or  not  it  evidently  proceeded  from  the  men  who 
were  concerned  in  them.  It  purports  to  be  written  when 
Gregory  was  returning  from  the  Field  of  Falsehood,  while 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  Wala  and  the  ambitions  churchmen 
wlio  had  shortly  befoi'e  nerved  him  to  the  performance  of 
their  will  by  proving  to  him  the  illimitable  prerogatives 
attributed  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  in  the  False  De- 
cretals. Its  bold  assertions  of  the  authority  of  Rome,  its 
lengthened  arguments  to  vindicate  that  authority,  and  its 
threats  against  tlie  disobedience  which  was  evidently  an- 
ticipated, all  show  that  it  was  written  to  obtain  power,  and 
not  merely  to  exercise  it.' 

■  Regsat.  p.  227. 

=  Gregor  PP,  IV.Epiat.  1.  Ase 
ing  the  reElitution  of  Ebbo  of  Rteii 
be  an  untloiibted  foigeiy. 
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Another  attempt  was  made  to  assert  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  Rome  by  Sergins  II.,  when,  in  844,  he  conferred 
the  vicariate  on  Drogo,  Archbishop  of  Mctz,  and  directed 
all  bishops  conceiving  themaelvea  njijustly  condemned  by 
local  synods  to  appeal  to  Drogo,  and  through  him  to  Rome.^ 
Thongh  Drogo  was  the  son  of  Charlemagne,  this  attempt 
wonld  appear  to  have  been  treated  with  ailent  contempt, 
and  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  enforce  it.  A 
glance  at  two  or  three  transactions  of  the  period,  more- 
over, will  show  how  little  respect  was  paid  to  these  pre- 
tensions until  after  the  middle  of  the  centuiy,  and  how 
they  were  finally  realized  throngh  the  vigorous  action 
of  Nicholas  I.  Thns,  in  the  reaction  of  835,  Bbho,  Arch- 
bishop of  Kheims,  was  condemned  and  deposed  by  a 
synod  for  his  active  complicity  with  Gregory  IV.  in  tlie 
rebellion  against  Louis-le-Debonnaire.  The  insulted  ma- 
jesty of  Rome  did  not  interfere,  but  five  years  later,  when 
his  patron,  the  Emperor  Lothair,  regained  power,  TSbbo  was 
forcibly  reinstated,  and  on  the  defeat  of  Lothair  he  was 
obliged  to  fly,  after  enjoying  his  recovered  dignity  for 
about  a  year.  After  some  time  he  went  to  Rome  and  ap- 
pealed to  Sergins  II.,  who  only  restored  him  to  communion. 
Hiocmar,  who  was  installed  in  the  see  of  Rheims  in  845, 
made  application  for  the  pallium,  and  this  gave  Lothair, 
tlien  supreme  in  Italy,  the  opportunity  of  forcing  Sergins 
to  inquire  into  the  previons  proceedings.  The  investiga- 
tion, however,  was  a  mere  farce.  Sergius  did  not  venture 
to  evoke  the  case  before  liimself,  and  did  not  even  attempt 
to  send  a  legate  to  France,  nor  did  Ebbo  dare  to  appear 
before  the  synod  which  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  veri- 
fying Hincmar's  position.  The  bishops,  when  convoked, 
contented  themselves  with  forbidding  Ebbo  to  assume  the 
rank  from  which  he  had  been  degraded,  and  Sergius  with- 
drew from  the  affair  by  sending  the  pallium  to  Hincmar." 

il.  Germim.II.  HS. 
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Twenty  years  later  Nicliolaa  I.  heard  that  Hincmar  had 
degraded  certain  priests  who  owed  their  ordination  to  Ehbo 
—probably  during  his  term  of  forcible  reinstatement.  This 
pontiff's  vigorous  action  contrasts  strangely  with  his  pre- 
decessor's hesitation,  for  he  wrote  at  once  to  Hincmar, 
asking  him  to  restore  them.  If  he  could  not  conscientiously 
do  so,  he  was  commanded  to  snmmon  a  council  on  the 
subject,  of  which  the  decision,  with  the  testimony  on  which 
it  was  based,  was  to  be  submitted  to  Nicholas  for  his  final 
action— and  all  this  under  threats  of  instant  penalties  for 
disobedience.'  In  858,  Wenilo,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  was 
desirous  of  deposing  Herman  of  Nevers  on  the  ground  of 
insanity.  The  favor  of  Char!es-le-Ohauve  supported  the 
threatened  prelate,  and  the  suffragan  bishops  hesitated  to 
assist  their  metropolitan.  To  accomplish  his  purpose, 
Wenilo  therefore,  on  the  authority  of  the  False  Decretals, 
referred  the  matter  directly  to  Nicholas,  without  risking 
a  preliminary  trial;  and  the  answer  of  tlie  pontiif,  com- 
plimenting him  on  bis  reverence  for  St.  Peter,  and  con- 
trasting it  with  the  insubordinate  independence  of  those 
who  were  not  ready  to  perform  such  acts  of  obedience,  be- 
trays in  evei-y  line  the  joy  of  one  who  hopes  to  gain  an 
unlooked-for  victory,  and  who  is  receiving  aid  as  welcome 
as  it  was  unexpected.' 

The  battle  between  centralization  and  independence, 
however,  was  fought  in  the  case  of  Eothadus,  Bishop  of 
Soissons.  A  regularly  organized  synod  under  Hincmar 
condemned  and  deposed  Eothadus,  witliout  seeking  from 
Rome  a  eonflrmation  of  the  sentence,  or  heeding  the  appeal 
of  the  convicted  bishop  from  the  decision,  which  was  put 
into  execution  after  he  had  vainly  demanded  a  reference  to 
the  pope-=  This  was  too  flagrant  a  denial  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, and  too  favorable  an  opportnnity  for  their  vindica- 

'  Hionlni  PP.  I,  Epist.  89. 

'  LQ[)i  Ferrnr.  Epiet.  130.— Nioolai  PP.  I.  Epist.  1. 
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tion  to  be  overlooked  by  the  vigilant  Nicholas.  Branding 
tbe  verdict  with  nullity,  he  evoked  the  case  to  Rome,  but 
be  met  a  stubborn  resistance.  Eothadus  was  uot  permit- 
ted to  cross  the  mountains  until  after  the  most  vigorous 
threats  and  appeals  to  the  bishops  of  France,  to  the  king, 
and  even  to  the  queen.  Nicholas  triumphed.  Rothadus 
at  last  appeared  in  Rome,  where  for  nine  months  he  awaited 
his  accusers.  In  sullen  dignity  they  held  themselves  aloof, 
and  the  sentence  was  revei'sed.  Another  struggle  ensued 
to  procure  his  reinstatement ;  but  in  this,  also,  by  liberal 
threats  of  excommunication,  Nicholas  was  anccessfnl,  and 
tbe  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Head  of  the  Cbui-ch  was 
decisively  vindicated.'  The  Galilean  bishops  had  main- 
tained that  when,  in  the  trial  of  a  bishop,  questions  arose 
not  provided  for  in  the  canons,  tben,  and  then  onlj',  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See  was  to  be  invoked — a  reasonable 
concession  which  greatly  moved  the  indignation  of  Nicho- 
las— and  to  the  last  Hincmar  asserted  that  the  pope  had 
usurped  a  power  to  which  he  was  not  rightfully  entitled," 
stigmatizing  the  universal  rigjit  of  appeal  as  a  new  law 
in  conflict  with  all  received  custom.*  One  argument  ad- 
vanced by  Nicholas  is  fairly  illustrative  of  the  kind  of 
logic  which  Rome  so  successfully  employed.  The  council  of 
Chalcedon  (can.  9)  directed  tliat  where  an  ecclesiastic  had 
a  complaint  against  his  metropolitan,  he  should  bring  it 
before  the  primate  of  the  province  or  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinopie,  Nicholas  quotes  this  canon,  and  argues  that 
the  "  primate"  can  only  mean  the  pope.'    Incidental  to  the 

'  Nioolai  pp.  I.  Bpiat.  33-^8,  47-49,  71-77.— An astftf.  sub  Niool.  PP.  I. 

'  Hinomari  Bpist.  2.— Annal.  Bertin,  ann.  Sfifi.  His  BSpceaaion  ie  "  Ho- 
thndum  a  Nioolao  Popa  non  regularity  Bed  potenlialiter  ceetitntum."  The 
doctrine  tliat  appeal  to  Borne  lay  only  in  doHbtfnl  oaeea  he  adlerad  to, 
notnitha  tan  ding  tlia  indignation  of  Nicholas,  and  be  again  enanoiatad  it  in 
an  epistle  to  Adrian  II.,  in  873,  concerning  Hioemav  of  Laon. 

'  Goldast.  Const.  Imp.  I.  208. 

'  Nicolai  PP.  I.  Bpist.  73.     He  doTeloped  the  nrgnmant  more  fuUj  and 

Photiue  (Epiat,  Bfi) . 
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disenssioii  was  a  dispute  by  which  the  authority  of  the 
False  Decretals  was  finally  affirmed  and  enforced.  The 
Gallican  biahops  had  ventui-ed  to  cast  some  doubt,  if  not 
npon  tlieir  authenticity,  at  least  upon  their  validity,  to 
■which  Nicholas  angfily  replied  that  they  might  as  well  call 
in  question  the  authority  of  the  Old  and  Now  Testaments, 
because  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  collections 
of  canons.'  In  this  double  victory,  therefore,  we  learn 
both  what  the  internal  regulation  of  the  church  had  beeu, 
and  what  it  was  rapidly  becoming  under  the  influences 
which  were  subjecting  it  to  the  control  of  a  single  mind 
for  good  or  for  evil. 

The  evil  connected  with  the  new  system,  indeed,  was  not 
long  in  making  itself  felt,  and  its  more  superficial  effects 
became  soon  the  subject  of  complaint,  as  interfering  with 
the  local  administration  of  justioe,  destroying  all  certainty 
of  punishment,  and  affording  illimitable  opportunities  for 
deception  as  regards  documents  emanating  from  distant 
Rome.  Even  as  early  as  142,  Boniface  found  that  the 
papal  jurisdiction  which  he  labored  so  earnestly  to  estab- 
lish proved  a  serious  impediment  to  the  reformation  which 
was  his  other  great  object.  Prelates  whose  lives  were 
passed  in  open  adultery  and  shameless  licentiousness  went 
to  Rome,  and,  on  their  return,  defied  him  by  exhibiting 
papal  letters  restoring  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions; and  on  his  complaining  to  Zachary,  his  only  com- 
fort was  tlie  reply  that  the  thing  was  impossible.'  The 
vigorous  government  of  Charlemagne  put  a  stop  to  all 
such  abuses,  but  with  the  abasement  of  the  civil  power, 
and  the  recrudescence  of  papal  pretensions,-  they  again 
flourished  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  conviction  soon 
became  universal  that,  no  matter  for  what  crimes  an  eccle- 
siastic might  be  condemned  at  home,  a  valid  reversal  of 
sentence  was  readily  procurable  at  Rome,  which  invited 

'  Nicol,  PP.  I.  Epist.  75,  =  Uonifitcii  Epist.  132,  138. 
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BO  pressingly  such  applications,  and  dovibtlcss  appi'eciated 
tully  their  pecuniary  fruitfiilness.  The  transalpine  church 
grew  restless  under  the  insubordination  and  vice  naturally 
resulting  from  this  state  of  things,  and  in  818  Chaiies-le- 
Chauve  addressed  to  John  VIII.  a  long  and  earnest  remon- 
strance, in  which  he  describes  the  subversion  of  discipline 
■which  it  entailed.  He  speaks  of  the  bishops  who,  appealing 
from  the  just  sentences  of  their  metropolitans,  felt  secuve 
that  the  distance  and  dangers  of  the  journey  wojild  protect 
them  against  the  production  in  Rome  of  the  testimony 
which  proved  their  guilt ;  of  the  pi'iests  who,  after  episco- 
pal condemnation,  disappeared,  no  one  knew  whither,  nritil 
their  return  with  a  papal  letter  of  acquittal — the  genuine- 
ness of  which,  however  doubtful,  no  one  dared  to  dispute — ■ 
showed  that  their  absence  had  not  been  fruitless ;  and  he 
dwells  especially  on  the  protection  which  this  system  gave 
to  concubinage,  which  for  a  thousand  years  lias  remained 
a  corroding  ulcer  of  the  church.'  We  see  by  this  that  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  Rome  already  extended  over  all 
classes  of  the  clergy,  and,  comparing  it  with  the  legislation 
of  Charlemagne  designating  the  royal  court  as  the  ultimate 
tribunal  in  such  cases,^  we  leavn  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Holy  See.  Charles  might  re- 
monstrate, but  the  temporal  power  was  subdued  \>y  this 
time,  and  he  did  not  venture  to  put  an  end  to  the  evils 
which  he  so  coiTcctly  appreciated.  Indeed,  the  confased 
and  shifting  policy  of  those  tumultuous  times  occasionally 
induced  both  king  and  bishops  to  recognize  the  pretensions 
of  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  temporary  ad- 
vantage.' 

Yet  the  church  did  not  submit  without  occasional  re- 
monstrance to  these  pretensions,  which  clearly  threatened 

*  Hincmarl  Epii<t.  32,  cap.  3,  20,  21,  eta. 
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to  subdue  the  hierarchy  to  vassalage,  and  to  surround  the 
enforcement  of  discipline  with  unaccustomed  difficulties. 
In  895,  for  instance,  the  council  of  Tribnr  speaks  of  the 
papal  right  of  appellate  jurisdiction  as  a  grievous  and 
almost  insupportable  burden,  to  be  borne  with  such  pa- 
tience as  the  churches  might  command  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  endeavored  to  counteract  in  some  degree  the  evil 
by  another  complaint  made  of  the  numerous  eases  in  which 
clerks  brought  forward  in  their  defence  forged  letters  pur- 
poi-ting  to  come  from  Rome,  and  it  empowered  the  bishops 
to  imprison  all  offenders  suspected  of  such  practices  until 
consultation  could  he  had  with  the  Roman  court^ — a  regu- 
lation evidently  intended  as  an  indirect  mode  of  inflicting 
punishment  on  all  who  appealed  from  the  local  tribunals 
to  the  apostolic  see.  In  lOIS  the  council  of  Seligenstadt 
sought  to  cheek  the  aggressiveness  of  Rome  by  a  canon 
forbidding  any  one  to  journey  thither  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  bishop  or  vicai-  of  his  diocese.'  The  papal 
court,  however,  persisted  in  enforcing  and  extending  its 
supremacy,  and  its  interference  called  forth  constant  and 
well-founded  rem ona trances.  About  1030  the  Bishop  of 
AngoulSme  excommunicated  one  of  his  floclr,  and  refused 
to  admit  him  to  penitence  until  he  should  have  rendered 
due  satisfaction.  The  offender  travelled  to  Kome  and 
brought  back  a  papnl  letter  prescribing  a  certain  penance 
for  him,  and  rec[uesting  its  approval  by  the  bishop.  The 
latter,  however,  boldly  affirmed  the  letter  to  be  a  forgery, 
because  it  represented  the  pope  as  asking  of  him  what  it 
was  his  place  to  ask  of  the  pope,  and  he  turned  the  crimi- 
nal UL ceremoniously  out  of  the  chnrcb.  About  the  same 
period  the  prelates  of  Ar[uitaine  were  much  annoyed  by 
this  constant  interference  with  their  jurisdiction,  whicli 
destroyed  ail  their  authority,  and  in  1031  they  assembled 

'  Conoil.  Tribur,  ann.  3fl6,  cnn.  30, 
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at  Limoges,  where,  after  a  full  debate,  they  agreed  that 
the  papal  mandate  should  only  be  obeyed  when  the  local 
tribunal  had  sent  the  offender  to  Rome,  as  often  hapj-iened 
in  doubtful  eases,  with  letters  asking  the  papal  judgment 
as  to  sentences  imposed ;  and  that  Home  had  no  right  to 
interfere  when  her  intervention  was  not  requested  by  the 
provincial  authorities.'  The  popes  were  not  disposed  to 
admit  these  claims  of  local  self-government,  and  the  bishops 
were  loth  to  yield  them,  as  we  see  when  in  1066  Alexander 
II.  sharply  rebuked  Gervase,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  for 
delaying  two  years  in  restoring  to  their  functions  two 
clerks  who  had  made  a  snceessful  appeal  to  him  after 
condemnation  at  home;  and  the  invitation  held  out  by 
promising  immunity  in  such  cases  is  well  indicated  in  his 
declaration  that  "Rome  is  the  only  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed, who  are  accustomed  always  to  And  there  redress 
for  their  wrongs.'" 

The  Normnns  in  Italy  were  stubborn  on  this  point,  and 
refused  to  admit  the  right  of  appeal,  nntil  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  115l3  between  William  of  Sicily  and  Adrian  lY. 
granted  it  for  Naples  and  Calahria,  hut  still  witliheld  it  for 
Sicily.'  The  aggressive  energy  of  Innocent  III.,  however, 
and  the  distractions  of  the  Germanic  empire,  finally  caused 
the  principle  to  be  recognized  in  the  law  of  nations.  The 
charter  of  Otho  IV.  in  1209  admitted  it  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner, and  forbade  any  interference  with  those  who  desired 
to  appeal  to  Rome  from  sentences  in  the  Ipcal  ecclesiastical 
courts;'  and  when  the  unfortunate  Otho  was  to  be  over- 
tJii-own,  and  his  rival,  Fj'cderic  II.,  substituted  in  his  place, 
the  price  exacted  of  the  latter  for  the  papal  i-ecognition, 
in  1213,  was  the  Golden  Bull,  or  Constitution  of  Egra,  in 
which  the  same  formal  recognition  of  the  appellate  power 
was  inserted,'    Frederic  in  1219  repeated  this  for  the  benefit 

'  ConoU.  Lemovioens.  II.  ann.  lOSi  {Iltirdtiin.  T.  VL  P.  1.  fP-  S90-2) . 

>  Ale.t.  PP.  11.  Epist.  39.  '  Lunig,  Cod,  Itftl.  Dlijlom.  II.  86i-5. 

'  IbLil.II.  7(17.  '  Guld^ist.  L-'2W. 
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of  Honorins  III. ;  and  in  1275  its  confirmatiou  formed  pavt 
of  llie  concessions  whereby  Rodolph  of  Hapsbnrg  pur- 
chased the  papal  confirmation  of  the  election  which  trans- 
formed him  from  a  needy  soldier  of  fortune  to  the  head  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.' 

The  appellate  power  thus  finally  became  a  jurisdiction, 
civil  as  well  as  criminal,  over  all  cases  to  which  ecclesi- 
astics were  pai-tiee,  constituting  Eome  a  court  of  last  re- 
sort for  all  Christendom.  It  was  not  within  the  ability  of 
finite  intelligence  to  conduct  so  vast  and  complex  a  busi- 
ness, under  its  inevitable  disadvantages,  without  causing 
infinite  wrong;  but  abuses  were  profitable,  and  the  Romau 
court  was  always  needy.  Occasionally  a  pontiff  would 
admit  the  evils  of  the  system,  hut  it  was  never  abandoned. 
Pew  confessions  more  bumiliating  can  be  conceived  than 
that  made  by  Alexander  IV.  in  1256,  when  he  issued  a  bull 
deploring  the  impunity  afforded  to  concubinavy  priests 
by  the  facility  with  which  letters  were  obtained  from  him 
reversing  the  judgments  rendered  against  them  at  home; 
l)ut  the  remedy  devised  for  this  was  artfully  contrived  to 
preserve  the  fees  of  his  court.  He  directed  that  no  respect 
should  be  paid  to  any  letters  which  he  might  grant,  unless 
they  set  forth  the  circumstances  of  the  case  so  fully  as  to 
show  that  they  had  not  been  issued  in  utter  ignorance  of 
the  verdicts  which  they  undertook  to  set  aside'— thus  ad- 
mitting his  own  abuse  of  the  powers  assumed,  while  per- 
sisting in  committing  the  wrong,  and'cheating  those  who 
bribed  him  for  a  pardon  by  neutralizing  it  after  it  had  been 
paid  for.  He  was  willing  that  his  conrt  should  attempt  to 
do  all  the  mischief  that  might  be  profitable,  and  threw  upon 
the  local  prelates  the  responsibility  of  limiting  that  mis- 
cliief,  by  discrediting  the  power  of  the  keys  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  inherit  from  St.  Peter  and  the  Saviour.  It  would 
seem  incredible  that  so  shameless  a  confession  could  he 
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made  by  the  head  of  an  infallible  cliurch,  and  yet  within 
fifteen  years  the  command  was  repeated  in  the  same  terms 
by  Gregory  IX.' 

Not  only  was  the  appellate  power  thus  fatal  in  its  influ- 
ence on  the  discipline  and  morals  of  the  church,  bnt  it  was 
necessarily  the  source  of  illimitable  injustice,  enabling,  as 
it  did,  a  wealthy  pleader  to  dictate  terms  of  settlement  to 
a  poorer  antagonist,  who  might  not  be  able  to  endure  the 
expense  of  carrying  on  a  anit  procrastinated  amid  the  per- 
petually inci-easing  business  of  distant  Rome.  All  these 
evils  were  keenly  felt  for  ages,  and  at  length,  when  the 
church  marshalled  itself  at  BSle  against  the  papacy,  they 
formed  one  of  the  numerous  subjects  of  reform  unsuccess- 
fully attempted.  The  council  stigmatized  the  system  as 
one  of  intolerable  abuses  and  vexations,  and  descanted 
earnestly  on  the  wrongs  and  endless  litigation  which  it 
fostered.  The  remedy  adopted  was  the  conferring  of  final 
jurisdiction  on  all  courts  situated  at  more  than  four  days' 
journey  from  Home,  except  in  cases  specially  reserved  by 
the  canon  law  for  papal  decision  f  but  it  is  easier  to  con- 
demn a  profitable  abuse  than  to  abolish  it.  Borne  paid 
little  heed  to  a  regulation  which  would  have  limited  her 
harvest  of  fees  to  Italian  territory,  although,  after  con- 
siderable delay  she  ^^1S  forced,  in  1446,  to  give  an  un- 
willing consent  to  the  Basilian  canons.'  The  abuse  con- 
tinued unchecked  a  d  bore  with  almost  equal  severity  on 
the  laity  a  d  the  cl  ch.  As  spokesman  for  the  former, 
the  Diet  of  ^  te  g  n  1522,  complained  of  it  with  little 
ceremony  n  tl  e  I  st  of  g  evances  presented  to  Adrian  VI.  ;* 
while  the  views  of  those  churchmen  who  sincerely  wished 
the  purification  of  the,  establishment  found  a  voice  in  the 
project  of  reformation  drawn  up  by  order  of  Paul  III., 
which  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms  I 


,t  Mansi,  III.  ItT. 
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scandals  caused  throughout  Christendom  by  the  facility 
afforded  to  ecclesiastics  of  escaping  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  their  superiors,  and  of  purchasing  free  pardons  at  the 
papal  court.^  The  council  of  Trent  made  some  effort  to 
check  the  evil,'  hut  the  system  was  too  profitable  to  be 
lightly  abandoned,  and  it  is  scarce  a  hundred  years  since 
an  honest  German  ecclesiastic,  looking  back  with  fond 
regret  to  -the  reforms  attempted  at  Bgle,  laments  their 
failure — "Read,  I  prayyou,  these  most  admirable  statutes, 
and  compare  with  them  the  daily  abuses  arising  from  ap- 
peals!"' What  the  Roman  court,  however,  has  never  been 
willing  to  abandon,  was  practically  abolished  by  the  recon- 
struction of  society  which  followed  the  French  Revolution. 
It  can  readily  be  perceived  how,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  jurisdiction  so  universal  and  so  absolute  as  this  gave  to 
the  papacy  the  unlimited  and  irresponsible  control  over 
the  ehurcli  and  all  its  members,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest. 


PAPAL  OMNIPOTENCE. 

Closely  connected  with  the  recognition  of  this  supreme 
jurisdiction,  springing  from  the  same  principles,  strength- 
cuing  it  and  being  strengthened  by  various  mutual  reac- 
tions, and  extending  the  papal  prerogative  over  every  class 
of  society,  was  the  privilege  of  granting  dispensation  and 
absolution,  which  about  the  period  of  Carlovingian  deca- 
dence commenced  to  elevate  itself  into  importance.  The 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose  was  one  capaiile  of  indefinite 

LConoi!.Tri<1ent.ir.fl(ll). 
t.  de  Reform,  cap.  1,  2,  3 Sesa.  xxiv. 

°  Wnrdtwoin,  ConoU.  Mogunt.  p.  18. 
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application,  and  more  than  human  self-control  would  have 
been  requisite  to  abstain  from  assuming  a  prerogative  so 
eagerly  ascribed  to  the  papacy  by  those  wiio  saw  their  own 
advantage  in  procuring  its  recognition.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth  century  we  see  but  little  of  it,  and  the 
swift  justice  of  Charlemagne  would  hardly  have  stayed 
her  pace,  because  her  victim  had  sought  refuge  and  im- 
punity at  the  feet  of  Adrian  or  of  Leo.  As  the  secular 
power  declined,  however,  and  men  saw  how  it  shunned  a 
conflict  with  the  rising  influence  of  St,  Peter,  they  naturally 
turned  to  the  latter  as  an  segis  ever  ready  to  confer  pro- 
tection on  those  whose  intelligent  reverence  counter- 
balanced their  misdeeds,  while  every  instance  of  Successful 
interference  of  course  attracted  numerous  additional  sup- 
pliants for  similar,  favors.  In  SGI,  Nicholas  I.,  on  the 
authority  of  an  Isidorian  decretal  {Pseudo-Alexandri  JEpist. 
1),  released  Thietgaud  of  Trfeves  and  his  clergy  from  a 
disagreeable  oath  by  which  they  had  bound  themselves,  and 
he  assumed  the  power  of  declaring  tliem  discharged  from 
any  civil  or  criminal  liability  for  the  consequences.^  When 
John  Vlll.  could  write  to  Cliarles-le-Chaave  and  the 
Bishop  of  Chartres  in  favor  of  a  murderer,  and  declare 
that  the  length  of  his  journey  and  the  depth  of  his  re- 
pentance entitled  him  to  a  free  pardon,  to  restitution  to 
al!  his  benefices,  and  to  protection  against  the  family  of 
the  slain,'  it  is  no  wonder  that  Nicholas  1.  was  able  to  ex- 
claim with  pride  that  criminals  from  all  parts  of  tlie  world 
flocked  to  Rome  to  obtain  pardon  and  escape  retribution 
for  their  deeds.'    That  this  does  not  allude  merely  to 
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Btelesinra,   qnie  ob  eui  prisilegli  prinoipntum de  diven 
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spiritual  absolution  is  evident  from  the  occasion  on  -whieh 
it  was  written,  being  a  demand  for  tlie  pardon  of  Baldwin 
of  Flanders,  who,  after  carrying  off  Charles's  daughter 
Judith,  had  fled  to  Rome  to  escape  the  jjenalties,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  denounced  against  him  by  the  justly  exas- 
perated father.  The  immense  number  of  those  pilgrimages, 
as  described  by  Nicholas,  proves  that  they  were  not  finiit- 
lees,  for  the  experience  alone  of  success  would  induce  mul- 
titudes to  undergo  the  perils,  privations,  and  expense  of 
so  long  and  dangerous  a  journey ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
tlie  effect  of  the  return  of  a  rehabilitated  criminal  among 
his  frieads,  conveying  to  the  remotest  corner  of  Christen- 
dom the  influence  of  Rome  as  overriding  the  laws  and 
justice  of  the  secular  courts;  nor  would  the  inference  be 
uncharitable  that  tlie  popes  had  already  discovered  in  tbis 
prerogative  the  source  of  a  notable  augmentation  of  their 
revenues.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  power  like 
this  should  be  formally  recognized  and  admitted  by  the 
secular  lairgivers,  and  yet  in  the  Welsh  laws  of  the  nintli 
century  there  is  a  provision  that  in  some  classes  of  crimes, 
such  as  waylaying  and  treason,  which  involved  the  punish- 
ment of  death  and  confiscation,  if  the  criminal  could  man- 
age to  escape  to  Rome,  and  return  with  a  papal  letter  of 
absolution,  his  life  should  be  spared  and  his  property  bo 
restored  to  him  on  payment  of  a  fine.' 

WhUe  thus  acquiring  unlimited  control  over  the  popula- 
tions, the  papacy  was  likewise  r-ipidly  extending  its  su- 
premacy over  the  secular  ruleis  The  most  e&cient 
instrument  in  this  was  perhaps  the  foiged  donation  of 
Constantine  to  Sylvester  I.  In  examining  this  lem'iikable 
document  one  scarcely  knows  which  most  to  admire— tlie 
consummate  boldness  tliat  could  anticipate  belief  m  it,  or 
the  credulity  thatwas  ready  to  admit  thit  the  flist  Christ- 

■  DIraetinn  Code,  Bk.  ii.  oiap.  sxiii.  4  is    (0  len  t  Ancient  Lawe   &b.,  of 
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ian  Emperor  transfcn'cd  tlie  seat  of  cinpirc  and  fooadcd 
his  new  Rome  for  tbe  single  purpose  of  relinquishing  to 
tlie  popes  the  sole  and  undisputed  possession  of  the  West, 
and  of  rendering  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  the  legitimate 
heirs  and  successors  of  Augustus.  We  read,  in  the  style 
of  an  eighth- century  notary,  a  formal  donatton^entre-vifs 
of  the  Western  Empire  and  its  appurtenances,  to  be  held 
aud  enjoyed  with  all  the  imperial  rights  in  independent 
sovereignty,  as  superior  to  that  of  the  emperors  as  spirit- 
ual tilings  were  superior  to  temporal— and  all  this  mingled 
with  puerile  directions  as  to  the  ti-appings  and  stage-pro- 
perties of  the  pope  and  his  spiritual  court,  crowns,  white 
horses,  linen  garments,  and  felt  shoes.  Armed  witli  sueh 
title-deeds,  and  the  Leonine  constitution,  which  burred  all 
alienation  of  church  property,  the  Roman  Pontiif  became 
the  rightful  owner  of  Western  Europe,  and  kings  held  their 
territories  ouly  by  hia  sufferance.  The  gratitude  of  Adrian 
I.  for  the  comparatively  insignifiGant  beneficence  of  Char- 
lemagne was  too  openly  manifested  for  us  to  suppose  that 
ideas  of  such  magnificent  acquisitiveness  could  then  have 
been  entertained.  Appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  Low- 
ever,  and  when,  a  few  years  later,  in  116,  this  extraordi- 
nary document  was  produced  from  the  papal  manufactory, 
it  was  quoted  timidly  by  Adrian  to  the  Frank  as  a  hint 
that  he  might  not  improperly  imitate  a  munificence  along- 
side of  which  his  generosity  was  absolute  niggardness. 
To  this  the  stern  founder  of  the  new  empire  turned  a  deaf 
ear,  nor  does  his  disregard  of  the  claims  thus  advanced 
appear  to  have  interfered  with  tlie  good  understanding 
between  the  respective  heads  of  church  and  state,  whose 
mutual  support  was  mutually  necessaiy.  His  successor, 
Louis,  with  all  his  reverence  for  ecclesiastical  authority, 
paid  as  little  respect  to  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  tlie 
grant;  and  when  he,  too,  in  81 T,  made  a  donation  to  the 
Holy  See,  confirming  the  gifts  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Pepin, 
he  took  care  to  reserve  to  hiiusclf  the  sovereignty  of  the 
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territories  whose  usufruct  be  bestowed  on  St.  Peter.'  That 
this  sovereignty  was  not  merely  nominal,  but  active,  is 
Bufflciently  established  by  facts  already  alluded  to;  but  if 
more  be  needed,  it  may  be  f  jund  in  the  edict  of  Lothair, 
in  S3i,  wherein,  while  enjoining  on  the  inliabitints  of  the 
Koman  territory  the  utmost  lespe  t  ind  obeiience  to  the 
pope,  his  instructions  to  the  dul  es,  counts  ind  i  idgea, 
with  regard  to  tlie  exeictse  of  their  functions,  and  hia  ap- 
pointment of  Missi  to  supeivise  then  dispensing  of  justice, 
prove  tJie  complete  jurisdiction  which  he  exercised  without 
protest  or  objection  on  the  part  of  Eugenius.'  If  the  strong 
government  of  the  united  Pranks,  bowever,  i-epressed  the 
aspirations  of  ambitious  but  prudent  pontiffs,  tlie  dissen- 
sions which  ensued,  and  the  final  disruption  of  the  empire, 
afforded  the  opportunity  which  was  needed.  This  forgery, 
lying  latent  with  those  of  Ingilram  and  Isidor,  was  roused 

rnm  ad  noatrom  partem  aubjeotione"  [Deoret. Conflrinat.  Ludov.  Pii).  This 
clause,  and  a  auoeeading  one  by  whioh  tha  emperor  reeeryes  the  right  of 
inlerferenoe  in  eases  of  tjrnnnj  ond  oppression,  diapoee  me  strongly  to 
regard  the  doinment  as  gennine.  Hnd  it  been  fabriested  in  the  eleventh 
century,  (18  has  been  Bnggested  by  critioa,  Oatholio  aa  well  na  Protestant, 
tbees  espresfliona  woaltl  certainly  not  h.ive  been  inserted,  ns  Ihej  nre  directly 
in  conflict  wilh  the  efforts  then  making  to  free  Italy  ftom  Tentonio  domina- 
tion, and  to  releoie  the  Holy  See  from  the  traditional  snperviaion  of  the 
emperors.  Tha  abnegation  of  the  right  to  conRrm  the  papiii  elections  is 
probably  an  interpolation  of  the  latter  period,  na  nlao  the  eitenslve  dona- 
(iona  of  territory  in  eentral  and  southern  Italy,  nhieh  either  was  retained 
by  the  Carlovingian  emperoi'a,  or  else  never  belonged  to  them.  These  eon- 
OBBBions  snited  eiaotly  the  polities  of  the  sucoessois  of  Gregory  VII.,  and 
their  insertion  baa  doubtleBs  svfelled  what  was  a  very  simple  oonflrmation 
of  the  benefactions  of  Charlemagna  into  the  formidable  dimensions  which 
have  oansed  its  rejection  by  candid  historians  of  all  parties.  Muratori'a 
npologies  for  hia  incredulity  (Annali  dTtalia,  ann.  817)  may  eioite  a  smile ; 
but  an  opposite  emotion  is  aroused  by  the  eonliiJent  assertion  of  Baronias 
(ann  817,  No.  14)  that  four  anthentio  eopiea  exist  in  the  Vatican  MSS.  The 
attempted  extension  of  territorial  ooquisition  may  be  elnssedwlththe  similai 
HctitionB  donation  of  Charlemagne,  which  Annstnsins  hnd  before  him  (Ana*- 
las.  Biblioth.  No.  07),  but  which  has  since  been  seen  by  no  one. 
5  lialuac,  11.  :jn-2». 
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from  ita  slumliers ;  and,  though  the  Saxon  emperors  might 
yenture  to  call  it  in  question,  for  more  than  half  a  thousand 
years  the  imperial  liberality  of  Constantine  waa  received 
as  an  undisputed  fact,  which  it  was  rank  heresy  to  call  in 
question.' 

The  man  was  not  wtuitlug'  to  the  opportunity.  Tlie  cir- 
cumstances wliich  I  have  biicfly  sketched  had  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  church  weapons  of  vast  and  indefinite 
power.  The  times  were  ripe  for  their  employment,  for  the 
necessities  of  the  age  demanded  an  intellectual  tyranny  to 
coerce  and  counterbalance  the  countless  Ijlind  and  aimless 
despotisms  of  individual  chieftains,  who  were  rapidly 
crashing  out  what  little  mental  life  was  left  in  Europe. 

'  About  the  year  1100,  Otho  III,,  in  a  grnnt  to  Sjltester  II.,  takes  ocoa- 
sion  to  stigmntiseUie  donation  of  Oonslnntine  de  a  fiction  ;  "Hteceunt  enim 
comments  ab  illia  ipBis  Inveiito,  quibue  Joannes  diaaonag,  eognoniento  digl- 
torum  matluB  (mutilua)  priBceptuiu  nureis  litteris  scripsit,  eub  titulo  magni 
Conslantini  louga  uiendocii  temporafiuxii.  .  .  .  SprEtis  Ei'go  commentioiia 
prtecepti!  et  imaginariis  soriptie,  ei  nostra  liberalltnte  sancto  Fetru  doniiuina 
qnieni>slraannt,  non  sibi  quio  sua  sunt  veluUnoetraoonferimua."  (Boron  Lus, 
nnn.  1191,  No.  57.)     And  not  long  al^er,  in  a  donation  of  St.  Henry  II., 

tbe  recital  of  Cnnstantine'a  gifl,  abowing  that  it  nas  stilt  regarded  aa  snp- 
poaititioue  (Lilmg,  Cod.  lUJ.  Diplnm.  II.  GSS). 

Xbia  aoou  pushed  aira;,  liowever,  nnd  an;  doubt  ns  to  tbe  nuthentlclty  of 
the  donation  w.na  aaanmed  to  apring  from  unworthy  enmity  to  the  jnat  cinima 
of  Bt.  Peter.  About  the  year  1150  Geroch  of  Ileicheraperg  writes  ;  "Memini 
eiiim  onminurbe  Romannfaifseni,  fliisse  mibi  ohjeotuoi  a  quodnm  caoaldiio 
eoflleairo  Dei  adveranrio,  non  esse  mta  priviiegia  imperatoria  Conatantini 
ecclcBiatieio  liberlnli  fa.ventio,  eo  quod  ipse  vel  baptiaatng  toI  rebnptlaotua 
fuiseet  in  hiereti  Arinna,  nt  inaiiiuare  videtnr  hiatoria  triportitn."  (Geroeh. 
EipoB,  in  Penlm.  txiv.)  Tlie  reviving  atudy  of  the  imperial  juriaprndence 
might  well  caofe  a  shrend  lavtyer  to  donbt  tlie  obaequiouaness  of  n  Komou 
emperor,  but  be  founil  it  prudent  to  invent  an  equally  improbable  fielioD  to 
exenae  his  unpniatable  critieiBm. 

The  Btabborn  Titality  infused  into  tliese  forgeries  by  tlieir  Buoceaa  in  eatab- 
lishing  the  pupal  power  ia  shown  by  the  learned  Christion  WolIF,  na  lote  as 
ttie  oloaa  of  the  seventeenth  oentnrj,  alluding  to  the  doniition  (  "  " 
with  as  mncb  oonflJence  as  though  its  aulheotioity  had  nev 
tjoned  (Chr.  Lnpi  0pp.  II.  261). 
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The  iinn  to  wiukl  those  wcapous  was  found  when  Nicholas 
I.  ascended  the  poutiiical  throne.  To  the  service  of  the 
cause  he  brought  a  dauntless  spirit,  an  unconquerable  will, 
an  unbeuding  er.ergj-,  a  prudent  daring,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  men  and  the  tendencies  with  which  he  had  to  deal, 
that  enabled  him  to  establish  as  absolute  rights  tbe  prin- 
ciples whic'li  had  previously  been  more  or  less  speculative,' 
The  history  of  the  Divorce  of  Teutberga,  which  marks  an 
era  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  be  reduced  to  practice  the  theories  of  the 
False  Decretals,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  papal  om- 
nipotence which  was  to  overshadow  Chnstendom. 

On  tbe  retirement  of  the  Emperor  Lothair,  his  son  of  the 
same  name  succeeded  to  that  piortion  of  his  dominions  wliich 
took  from  him  the  appellation  of  Lotharingia,  modernized 
into  Lorraine,  and  extending  from  Switzei'land  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Khine.  Married  in  856  to  Teutberga,  the 
uncontrolled  licentiousness  of  the  young  king  led  him 
within  tlie  next  year  to  abandon  ber  for  a  succession  of 
concubines,  one  of  whom,  Waldrada,  with  whom  he  had 
had  relations  previous  to  his  marriage,  succeeded  in  per- 
manently captivating  his  fickle  passions  and  weak  under- 
standing. The  favorite  resolved  to  share  her  paramour's 
crown,  and  Lothair,  ready  to  secure  her  smiles  at  any  cost, 
entered  eagerly  into  a  disgusting  conspiracy.  A  charge  of 
the  foulest  incest  was  brought  against  the  unhappy  queen, 
who,  by  means  which  can  readily  be  guessed,  was  forced  to 
a  confession.  Condemned  to  perpetual  penance  in  a  con- 
vent by  the  Lotiiaringian  prelates  at  the  synod  of  Metz, 
she  succeeded  in  escaping  to  France,  where  she  was  duly 
protected  by  Charles-le-Chauve,  with  the  true  Cariovingian 
desire  of  nursing  trouble  for  bis  nephew.  Meanwhile 
Lothair  caused  aaotU«r  synod  to  be  assembled  at  Aix-la- 

'  The  chutchmen  of  his  own  perioil,  nhen  not  thsmselvea  outrased  bj  liis 
impsrioua  anthoritf,  recuant  his  exploits  with  honaat  prare^fion.nl  prliile. 
'■  RegibuB  fie  tyrannis  impeviivit,  eisque  aosi  doininus  oi-bis  terrniuin  ou(,bo- 
ritote  prffifui6."— Regino,  nun.  868. 
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Chapelle,  where,  on  stating  liis  piteous  case,  clepiived  of 
his  wile  and  iiuable  to  restrain  liis  passiona,  tlie  cliaritable 
bishops,  after  due  deliberation,  deelai-cd  tbat  a  woman 
stained  with  the  erimes  confessed  by  Tentberga  was  not 
caiioiiieally  a  wife,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  marry. 
His  unptials  with  Waldrada  were  immediately  celebrated, 
and  Gunthair,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  instigator  and 
manager  of  the  plot,  received  his  appropriate  reward  ia 
the  dishonor  of  a  niece,  whose  promised  elevation  to  the 
throne  had  been  the  prize  held  out  for  his  co-operation. 
Lothair,  in  his  pollution,  might  forget  the  world,  bnt  the 
world  did  not  forget  him.  His  uncle,  Chades-le-Chauve, 
hankering  after  the  fertile  plains  of  Austrasia,  began  to 
hint  that  his  nephew  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  human  so- 
ciety, and  Teutberga's  pf)werfiU  family  urged  her  to  appeal 
to  the  central  arbiter  at  Rome.  The  occasion  was  one  in 
which  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  would  excuse  any 
stretch  of  avenging  prerogative,  and  Kicholas  seized  it 
with  vigorous  joy.  The  comparison  is  instructive  between 
his  alacrity  and  the  prudent  reticence  of  Adrian  in  the 
previous  centuiy.  A  moralist  would  find  it  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  connubial  irregularities  of  Char- 
lemagne and  those  of  Lothair;  hut  Hermengarda  found  no 
puissant  pope  to  force  her  inconstant  husband  into  the 
paths  of  dissimulation,  or  to  justify  wrong  by  cruelty. 
When  Charlemagne  grew  tired  of  a  wife,  he  simply  put 
hei  aside,  noi  would  Adiiin  oi  Leo  have  thanked  the 
meddlmg  fool  who  counselled  intcifeience  But  tunes 
had  chinged  since  then  and  othu  piinciple=i  hid  gained 
supiemacj  Accoidmg  to  Isidor,  the  holy  Calixtus  I 
hid  decreed  that  an  unjust  decision,  icndeied  undei  the 
piessuie  of  kings   oi    potentates,  i^as  void' — an  axiom 
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which,  however  morally  true,  carried  with  it  tlie  claiigcTOus 
corollary  that,  if  it  meant  anything,  there  muat  be  some 
one  to  decide  upon  the  injustice  of  the  sentence.  If  a  king 
bad  procured  it,  the  only  arbiter  to  revise  it  was  the  pope, 
to  whom  a  canon  of  Ingilram's  had  specially  attributed 
the  power  of  abrogating  at  will  the  proceedings  of  any 
local  synod." 

As  suprcmejudgeof  all  questions,  Nicholas  accordingly 
addressed  himself  to  the  work.  To  bis  first  legates  Lo- 
tbair  simply  responded  that  he  had  only  complied  with  the 
decrees  of  the  national  synod;  and  the  legates,  heavily 
bribed,  advised  him  to  dispatch  to  Home  Gunthair,  with 
his  tool  Thietgaud,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  who  could 
readilj'  make  all  things  rigjit  with  the  Holy  Father.  The  . 
legates,  on  their  return,  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight  from 
the  indignation  of  Nicholas;  but  tlie  two  archbishops,  in 
the  self-confidence  of  craft  and  stupidity,  appeared  before 
a  synod  called  for  the  purpose,  and  presented  the  acts  of 
the  synods  of  Metz  and  Aix,  in  the  fidl  expectation  of 
tlieir  anthovitativc  conflrmation.  The  deliberation  was 
short ;  the  two  archbishops  were  recalled  to  hear  sentence 
of  deposition  from  their  sees,  and  degradation  fi-om  the 
priesthood;  tlie  synod  of  Metz  was  stigmatized  as  "tan- 
quam  adulteris  faventem,  prostibulum ;"  and  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  was  suspended  over  the  heads  of  all  the 
Lotharingian  pj-elates,  to  be  removed  only  hy  prompt 
retractation  of  their  acts,  and  individual  application  to  the 
pope.  The  proceeding  was  somewhat  violent,  as  it  amount- 
ed to  condemnation  in  the  absence  of  the  accused,  with  no 
array  of  witnesses  and  evidence  such  as  the  canons  re- 
quired, even  the  acta  of  the  Lotharingian  synods  not 
having  been  acknowledged  by  the  archbishops  without 
equivocation.  Guutliair,  breathing  furious  revenge,  and 
Thietgaud,  stupefied  by  the  blow,  betook   themselves  at 

'  Iiigilttim.  cap,  42. 
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once  to  the  Empci'oi'  Lonis,  Lotliair's  brother.  ITo  listenod 
to  their  stojy,  and  eagev  to  aveBge  his  brother,  and  to 
suppress  the  rising  insubordination  of  the  pontiff,  he 
marched  directly  on  Home.  The  fasts  and  prayers  of 
Nicholas  availed  little  against  the  reckless  soldiery  of 
Lonis;  a  massacre  ensued,  and  the  pope,  escaping  in  a 
boat  across  the  Tiber,  lay  hidden  for  two  days,  without 
meat  or  drink,  in  the  eathedi'al  of  St.  Peter.  A  sudden 
fever,  however,  opportunely  laid  hold  of  the  emperor,  and 
there  were  not  wanting  counsellors  who  attributed  it  to 
tlie  sacrilege  which  he  had  committed.  Lonis  therefore 
sent  for  Nicholas,  made  his  peace,  and  withdrew,  com- 
manding the  archbishops  to  return  home  and  considei' 
themselves  degraded.  Thietgand,  a  fool  rather  than  a 
knave,  snbmitted  without  further  resistance  ;  but  Gunthair 
addressed  an  epistle  to  his  brother  bishops,  esliorting 
them  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy,  which  was 
aspiring  to  the  domination  of  the  world,  and  retorting  on 
the  pope  his  sentence  of  excommunication.  This  docu- 
ment his  brother  Hildniu,  an  ecclesiastic,  laid  on  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter,  after  forcing  an  entrance  with  arms,  and  kill- 
ing one  of  the  guards.  On  their  retnm  home,  Thietgaud 
abstaiued  from  officiating,  but  Gunthair,  still  threatening 
vengeance,  tool;  possession  of  liis  diocese,  until  the  fright- 
ened Lotharingian  bishops  induced  Lothair  to  depose  him, 
while  they  individually  and  humbly  made  their  peace  with 
Rome,  by  submitting  to  all  the  requisitions  of  the  pontiff.' 

'  It  le  Interesting  to  murk  the  oantrnet  betneen  the  indepenclence  of  the 
iiret  half  of  the  oentiir;  nnd  the  submission  of  tb«  seoond  half.  When, 
thirty  yen-ra  before,  Gregory  IV.  onmo  to  the  Field  ofFnlsBbood  in  the  trnln 
nf  Louis-Ie-Di^bonnaire'e  rebellions  sons,  the  bifbops  of  Loais'e  pnrty 
stoutly  declnred  that  if  he  enme  to  excom  muni  cuts,  he  should  return  excom- 
municated, ns  he  had  no  snch  nubborlby  under  the  nneient  cnnone  of  tha 
church—"  nullo  modo  se  Telle  ^us  rolnntnte  snacnmbere,  sed  si  excooioin- 
s  abliBt,  onm  nliter  babent  nnliiinoram 
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Anotliei-  logitte,  Arsenins,  was  sent  with  instructions  to 
enforce  tlie  threatened  excommunication  of  Lothair,  if  he 
persisted  in  iniquity,  and  with  letters  to  Charlea-le-Ohauve 
and  Louis-le-Germaniq«e,  denouncing  the  conduct  of  their 
nephew  with  an  acerbity  till  then  unknown  In  the  inter- 
course between  popes  and  kings.'  Lothair  felt  himself 
unable  to  face  the  storm  which  he  had  aroused.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  in  all  things  an  obedient  son  of  the  church, 
he  put  away  Waklrada,  who  promised  to  seek  absolution  in 
Kome,  and  lie  took  back  the  unfortunate  Teutbero-a,  under 
menaces  of  eternal  punishment  in  the  name  of  God  and 
St.  Peter.  Then  suddenly  all  was  again  confusion,  as 
nntamed  human  passions  struggled  against  the  unaccus- 
tomed bonds.  Waldi-ada  escaped  from  the  custody  of 
Arsenius  and  returned  to  her  infatuated  lover,  while  the 
queen  was  subjected  to  every  kind  of  humiliation  and 
oppression.  But  Nicholas  was  equal  to  the  strife  which 
he  had  provoked,  and  on  which  he  had  staked  the  future 
of  tlie  papacy,  and,  indeed,  of  Christian  civilization.  Wal- 
drada  ho  excommunicated.  Charles-le-Chauve,  with  whom 
Teutberga  had  again  taken  refuge,  he  encouraged  witii  a 
landatory  epistle,  mingled  with  threats  concerning  a  ru- 
mored arrangement  by  wliich  an  abandonment  of  her  cause 
was  to  be  purchased  by  a  cession  of  territory;  and,  iu 
spite  of  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  Louis,  ho  caused 
another  synod  to  confirm  the  degradation  of  the  delinquent 
archbishops.    Teutberga  herself,  worn  out  by  seven  years 

the  two  euae    th  p    1        p    it  f  right  and  wrong  were  reversed 

between  He  tw  p  t  m  k  n  il  ff  nee  as  regards  tbe  queetion  of 
obedience  and      b    d       t 

'  Hinomar  n  t     th  t     d    g  h  If      the  ohui-oh.  and  his  active  sym- 

pathy for  Tenth  B  U  tt  t  t  th  Itered  tone  of  the  pontiff  towiirda 
crowned  heftda,  and  evidentlj  disapproves  the  bnlljing  inveoti?*  inaugu- 
rated by  Nioholas,  whieh  subsequently  proved  ao  potential— "  N on  onm 
apostoliea  mansuetudine  et  solita  honorabilitate,  Blout  episcopi  Ronianl  con- 
Bneverant  in  Biiis  epielolia  honornre,  sed  earn  malitioaa  interminatione  .... 
epiatoinm  Kiootai  P.ipm  plenam  terribllibus  et  ft  modestia  eedis  nposlolieie 
antan  innuditis  maledichionibua"— Annul.  Bertin.  anil.  8fi5. 
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of  persociitioii,  petitioned  the  pontiff  for  peace,  and  begged 
to  be  separated  ffom  Lothair,  tliat  slie  might  end  liev  days 
in  quiet;  biit  tbe  victory  was  not  yet  gained,  and  Nicholas 
ecorufully  refused  liei-  reqnest.  An  endeavor  of  Lothair 
to  settle  the  question  bj'  appeal  to  the  wager  of  battle  was 
rejected  with  indignation,  and  for  the  third  time  be  ordered 
the  timid  prelates  of  Lotharingia  to  enforce  the  sentence 
of  excomnainiieation  pronounced  against  the  aspiring  con- 
cubine. Commands  were  addressed  to  Louis-le-Germaniqne 
to  join  in  the  pressure  on  Lotliair,  and  to  desist  from  hia 
intercession  in  behalf  of  the  deposed  archbishops,  while 
the  prelates  of  Germany  received  a  sharp  reproof  for  join- 
ing in  the  appeal. 

The  opposition  of  monarch  and  prelate  was  at  last 
broken  down,andWaldrada  was  forced  to  Komo;  but  before 
hia  triumph  was  complete  Nicholas  died,  leaving  to  his 
successor  Adrian  II.  tlie  legacy  of  this  quarrel,  and  the 
widening  schism  of  the  Greek  church,  which  he  had  rashly 
provoked.  Lothair,  hoping  to  find  the  new  pope  more 
considerate  of  the  regal  dignity,  intimated  a  desire  to  visit 
Home  in  person,  to  justify  his  course,  and  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  chureb.  Less  imperious  than  his  predecessor, 
Adrian  welcomed  the  apparently  repentant  sinner.  The 
excommunication  of  Waldrada  was  removed  on  condition 
of  absolute  separation  from  ber  lover;  and,  that  Lothair's 
journey  might  be  impeded  by  no  pretext,  epistles  were 
addressed  to  Charles  and  Louis,  commanding  them  not  to 
trouble  Lotharingia  during  the  pious  absence  of  its  king. 
An  honorable  reception  awaited  Lothair.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  communion  on  the  oath,  which  no  one  believed,  that 
he  had  obeyed  the  commands  of  Nicholas  as  though  they 
had  been  those  of  heaven,  and  had  abstained  from  all  inter- 
course with  Waldrada.  The  victory  of  the  pope  was  as 
complete  as  the  abasement  of  the  king.  The  sacrament 
was  administered  as  an  ordeal,  in  which  the  courtiers  of 
Lothair  were  associated  as  a:ccomplices  in  his  guilt,  and 
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both  parties  separated,  equally  satisfied  wifcli  the  result. 
A  still  I'urthev  triumph,  however,  was  reserved  for  the 
church  by  one  of  those  mysteriona  occurrences  which  ac- 
count for  the  belief,  then  universally  prevalent,  of  special 
interpositions  of  providence.  Lothair  was  scarce  fairly 
started  on  his  return  home,  when  his  progi'ees  was  arrested 
at  Piaeenza  by  an  epidemic  which  broke  out  among  his 
followers;  and  there,  after  a  short  illness,  died  the  misera- 
ble young  king  and  his  partners  iu  guilt.  Of  course,  the 
effect  was  prodigious.  Divine  justice  had  completely  vin- 
dicated the  acts  of  Nicholas  and  Adrian;  and  God  himself 
had  condescended  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  church  on 
the  hardened  adulterer,  who  had  sought  to  shield  himself 
by  sacrilegious  peijury  from  the  punishment  due  to  his 
offences.' 

The  papacy  had  thus  triumphed  over  both  church  and 
state,  and  Heaven  had  sanctioned  the  immense  extension 
of  prerogative.  The  principle  was  asserted  and  maintain- 
ed, that  an  appeal  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  barred  all 
subsequent  i-eclamation  to  the  ordinary  tribunals'— a  doc- 
trine capable  of  infinite  application  and  illimitable  results. 
By  deposing  and  degrading  Quuthair  and  Thietgaud,  with- 
out a  pi-eliminary  trial  at  home,  without  an  accuser,  and 
without  the  ordinary  judicial  formalities,  Nicholas  erected 
himself  into  a  judge  of  first  andlast  resort,  without  respon- 
sibility and  without  appeal— the  sole  arbiter  of  destiny  for 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  hierarchy.  By  annulling  the 
acts  of  the  Lotharingian  synods,  and  forcing  their  mem- 
bers not  only  to  submit  to  this,  but  humbly  to  apologize 
for  the  iniquity  of  their  decrees,  he  established  a  complete 

'  The  Annul.  Berlin.,  Regino,  tlie  EpisHea  of  Nicho?Ba  I.,  and  the  norka 
of  llinomar,  fuinish  obundnnt  materials  for  this  biEtory,  of  which  I  hava 
CJilj  sketched  the  saUent  pointa. 

=  "Quia  eooleaiffl  refugiom  qnrerens,  et  eocJeslastionm  judiciuin  semper 
expetens,  swoulari  non  debet  eubmitti  jodioio"— Nioolai  PP.  I.  Epi?t.  MS. 
--Wo  here  see  the  prnotioiil  npplieation  of  the  interpolation  of  the  Thoodo- 
siunCode,  Lib.  xvi.  Tit.  13. 
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ascendency  over  tlie  provincial  prelacy,  and  vindicated  the 
snpremacy  of  the  Holy  See  as  tlie  only  irrefragable  an- 
thoi'ity  in  the  chui'ch.  Nor  was  the  victory  over  the 
secnlar  power  less  complete.  When  Lothair  appeared 
before  the  papal  legates  to  answer  the  appeal  of  Teiitberga, 
he  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  popes  over  nionarchs; 
and  however  he  might  subsequently  dissemhle,  he  never 
afterwards  dared  to  deny  it,  each  step  only  serving  to  con- 
firm that  jurisdiction  in  its  most  absolute  sense.  And 
when  Adrian  threatened  the  kings  of  Finance  and  Germany, 
and  ordered  them  not  to  interfere  with  Lotharingia  during 
th     b  f  tl   ■       1 1        1     pi      d  h'  nself  at  the  head 

fCl      t     d  tl         It  tt  tel       vereign  of  sove- 

Th  1     fif    t  t    1    s  decisive.     An 

d  i        t  bl         p     te  t  h     p  1  ce  or  his  person 

f        tl     1     t    f  f  1  >    N    holas,  nnder  the 

g        ]        h  t      f  1  II    d         !      t  swerving  along 

thpthlll      himkd  er  the  prostrate 

n    h      f  I  i  d  1     I  t        1  th   1      ly  in  the  myate- 

b  t        t  1         t  t  1        oking  the  Most 

H    h        th  f  t     tl        d  J     t  What   wonder 

tl    t  tl     p  1   1  t  1      Id  h  m    s  the  Vicegerent 

fCh     t        th  1  tt       of  God,  and  that 

the  most  extravagant  pretensions  ascribed  to  him  by 
Ingilram  or  Isidor  were  regarded  as  his  legitimate  and 
imprescriptible  prerogatives  ? 

It  will  be  observed  throughout  this  aflfair,  that  the  wea- 
pon relied  upon  to  enforce  obedience  in  all  cases  was  the 
deprivation  of  communion,  involving,  in  the  case  of  eccle- 
siastics', degradation  from  their  benefices,  and  in  that  of 
laymen,  exclusion  from  the  Christian  uhnrch.  It  was  in 
this  that  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  found  its  I'eadiest 
practical  expression,  and  the  control  which  the  church  thus 
acquired  over  the  life  of  man  in  this  world  and  his  salva- 
tion in  the  next,  opened  ont  before  it  a  career  of  boundJess 
supremacy  which  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  essay. 
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Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  tbat  the  vast  powers  thus 
sucoessfnlly  iisserted  by  Nicholas  aod  Adrian  descended  in 
an  unbrolien  line  fi'om  them  to  Innocent  III.  Society  was 
still  too  rude,  and  its  anarchic  elements  too  tumnltiions,  to 
submit  without  many  struggles  to  the  absolute  despotism 
of  influences  purely  spiritual  and  moral.  Its  protest  against 
subjection  took  many  and  various  forms,  and  the  vices  and 
weaknesses  of  the  clergy  seemed  at  times  to  postpone  in- 
definitely the  ultimate  triumph.  The  tenth  century  was 
yet  to  see  the  darkest  period  in  papal  annals,  infamously 
illustrated  by  Marozia  and  John  XII.,  when  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther was  the  puppet  of  any  savage  noble  who  could  control 
the  miserable  population  of  Rome.  Whatever  wrongs 
Italy  may  have  suffered  from  the  Tedesclii,  the  world  yet 
owes  to  them  that  Teutonic  power  rescued  the  papacy  from 
this  degradation,  and  placed  it  in  hands  less  incompetent 
to  discharge  the  weighty  trust.  Blindly  working  for  the 
present,  the  Saxon  and  Franconian  Emperors  little  thought 
that  they  were  elevating  an  influence  destined  to  under- 
mine their  own,  or  that  the  doctrines  of  Tsidor,  in  tlio 
mouth  ofnpriest, would  breakthepower of  auiron  Kaisei-, 
the  wan-ior  of  sixty  battles. 
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A  MOfTG  the  moat  important  and  dearlj-prized  privilegea 
-^  of  the  cluircb  was  that  which  confeiTerl  on  its  members 
immunity  from  the  operation  of  secular  law,  and  relieved 
tiiem  from  the  jurisdiction  of  aecnlar  tribunals.  Not  only 
did  they  thus  acquire  a  peculiar  sanctity,  which  separated 
them  from  the  people  and  secured  for  them  veneration,  but 
the  personal  inviolability  thence  surrounding  them  gave 
them  an  enormous  advantage  in  all  contests  with  the  civil 
power.  Secure  in  this  panoply  of  privilege,  they  could 
dare  all  things.  Amenable  only  to  divine  law,  the  statutes 
of  emperors  and  kings  were  to  them  but  the  idle  breath  of 
men;  the  church  was  independent  of  t lie  civil  power,  and  ■ 
in  its  aggressive  enterprises  it  occupied  a  vantage-ground 
of  incalculable  value. 

So  priceless  a  prerogative  was  not  obtained  without  a 
long  and  resolute  struggle.  That  disputes  arising  between 
ecclesiastics  should  be  settled  by  the  arbitration  of  the 
bishops  seemed  not  nnreasonable,  and  from  an  eai'ly  period 
it  was  the  establislied  rule  of  the  church  that  all  such  ques- 
tions should  be  so  settled;'  but  to  aalt  that  a  monk  or 
priest  guilty  of  crime  should  not  be  subject  to  the  ordinaiy 
tribunals,  and  that  civil  suits  between  laymen  and  ecclesi- 
astics should  be  referred  exclusively  to  courts  composed 
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of  the  liittei-,  was  a  clLiim  too  repugnant  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  to  be  lightly  accorded. 

The  respect  dae  to  the  sanctity  of  the  episcopal  functions 
■w&s  the  entering  wedge,  and  for  this  antiquity  was  claimed, 
coeval  with  the  revolution  by  whicli  Christianity  and  the 
church  became  recognized  by  law.  If  the  account  given 
by  Rnflnus  be  correct,  when  the  Nicene  council  was  assem- 
bled for  the  condemnation  of  Arius,  and  the  holy  fathers, 
neglecting  that  duty,  busied  themselves  only  with  mutual 
criminations  and  accusations,  CoQstantine  ordered  them  to 
■  hand  him  all  their  libetli  of  complaint,  and  then  addressed 
them:  "God  has  constituted  you  His  priests,  and  has 
given  you  authority  to  judge  us,  but  you  are  not  to  be 
judged  of  men.  Wherefore  await  the  decision  of  God  be- 
tween you,  and  keep  your  quarrels,  whatsoever  they  be,  for 
His  decision  alone.  For  you  are  gods,  given  to  us  by  God, 
and  it  is  not  fitting  that  man  should  pronounce  judgment 
on  gods."  Whereupon  he  ordered  the  accusations  to  bo 
bnrned  without  examination,  and  commanded  the  bishops 
to  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  council.^  It  may  well 
be  assumed,  however,  that  Rtifiuns  has  exaggerated  what 
probably  was  only  a  polite  form  in  which  the  shrewd  and 
politic  emi)eror  veiled  the  reproof  which  he  administered, 
and  the  sarcasm  which  lurked  in  his  deferential  assumption 
that  they  were  worthy  of  the  tribute  which  he  rendered  to 
their  office.  Sozomen,  in  fact,  gives  what  is  doubtless  a 
truer  account,  in  stating  that  Constantine  merely  remarked 
that  it  did  not  become  him  as  a  man  to  decide  between 
tliem.°  Whatever  may  have  been  Iiis  precise  form  of  speech, 

'  Ruflni  Hist.  BoBlea.  Lib.  I.  cap.  3.  This  blnspheinoue  espresfion  iraa 
embodied  taxtuallj  in  the  Cupitulaties  of  Benedict  (Lib.  v.  cnp,  3151,  and 
unfl  miide  the  basis  of  sitrovngont  pretenaioas,  without  nppnrentlj  obser ring 
that  ib  destroyed  eeelesinstical  ns  fu]l7  ns  eeoular  juriadietion  oTer  prelates. 
It  continued  to  be  iiuoted,  till  nfter  even  tbe  Conneil  of  Treii.t,  as  the  foun- 
daiion-atona  of  olerioiil  immunity.  Sbb  Coneii.  Salisburgena.  unn.  1669, 
Const,  xx.iis,  cap,  1. 

■'  Hist.  Eooles.  Lib.  i.  cap,  IB. 
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he  merely  desired  to  expedite  t'he  liusiiiess  of  tlie  council  and 
to  elude  the  aiiBoyaiiee  of  arbitrating  in  so  many  obscure 
quan-ela.  That  he  waived  the  riglit  to  treat  his  bishopa 
as  his  subjects  is  impossible,  when  we  find  him  not  (ong 
afterwards  threatening  to  punish  St.  Athanasius  for  dis- 
obedience by  removing  him  from  the  see  of  Alexandria, 
withont  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  warning  him  that  he 
would  be  replaced  with  a  more  pliable  successor/ 

It  is  true  that,  in  355,  Constantius  embodied  in  a  law- 
the  principle  that  bishops  could  only  be  tried  by  bishops." 
This,  however,  shows  that  no  such  legal  custom  pre-existed, 
aud  even  this  was-  for  a  temporary  purpose,  arising,  like  the 
Sardican  canons,  from  the  Arian  schism,  and  it  was  only 
of  temporary  authority.  It  cannot  have  been  more,  for  iu 
Sid  a  eoustitutioii  of  Gratian  expressly  reserves  to  the 
secular  tribunals  all  cases  conceruing  ecclesiastics,  except 
in  matters  relating  to  religion  aud  those  of  trifling  import- 
ance.' A  law  of  Honoi-ias  in  412,  and  one  of  Valentinian 
III.  in  425,*  are  more  favorable  to  ecclesiastical  pretensions, 
and  were  strenuously  urged  in  the  ninth  century  to  support 
the  claims  of  the  church  to  immunity ;  but  the  former  may 
safely  be  assumed  to  refer  only  to  ecclesiastical  matters, 
while  the  latter  was  doubtless  extorted  by  the  powerful 
church  party  from  the  youthful  emperor  and  his  motJier 
Placidia  immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper 
John.  That  it  was  opposed  to  the  received  jurisprudence 
of  the  age  aud  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  force  is 
shown  by  an  edict  of  the  same  emperor  in  462,  which  ex- 
pressly declares  that  the  imperial  laws  subject  to  secular 
jurisdiction  all  classes  of  the  clergy,  from  bishops  down, 
the  only  exception  being  thtit  a  prosecutor,  if  himself  a 


Lib.  XVI.  Cod.  Tteod.  Til,  ii,  1.  12. 
'  Ibid.  I.  23.  This  ahoTrs  that  the  Ian 
n  (Lib.  I.  anp.  9],  granting  to  clericiil 
ml  judges,  cither  netec-e.tisted  or  else 
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layman,  was  allowed  to  select  an  eoolcslastical  tribunal  in 
■which  to  hriug  his  action  ;'  and  in  4G8  a  law  of  tlie  Emperor 
Leo  shows  that  churchmen  were  by  no  meaus  exempt  from 
the  ordinary  juris  diction.' 

Meanwhile  the  church  had  not  heeu  lacking  in  efforts  to 
maintain  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  affairs  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  severe  penalties  were  denounced,  in  391,  by  the 
third  conncil  of  Carthage,  against  all  clerks  who  should 
voluntarily  appeal  to  the  secular  tribunals  in  either  civil 
or  criminal  eases,  on  account  of  the  disrespect  thus  mani- 
fested towards  their  own  officials.  At  the  same  time  the 
council  could  not  control  cases  in  which  they  were  prose- 
cuted by  laymen,  and  as  it  enumerates  bishops  among 
those  who  might  justify  themselves  before  layindgesthe 
canon  shows  that  the  exemption  attributed  to  Constantine 
proliably  never  existed,  while  the  privilege  gi'anted  by 
Constantius  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  presumably  on  ac- 
count of  its  heretical  intent.'  Even  in  strictly  ecclesiasti- 
cal concerns  the  charch  couid  not  maintain  an  independent 
jurisdiction,  for  at  Chalcedon,  where  its  totality  was  repre- 
sented in  the  most  potential  form,  under  the  boasted  presi- 
dency of  papal  legates,  the  absolution  of  the  five  bishops 
who  abandoned  their  Entychian  tendencies  was  conducted 
by  the  imperial  commissioners  acting  under  direct  instruc- 
tions from  tlie  emperor ;  and  the  condemnation  of  Dioseorus 
of  Alexandria  required  the  imperial  assent  before  it  could 
take  effect.'  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  Gelasius 
might  gratify  himself  by  asserting  that  churchmen  could 
be  tried  only  in  ecclesiastical  courts;'  but  the  emptiness 
of  this  boast  was  shown  when  Theodoric  formally  pro- 


Norell.  Valent.  III.  Tit.  ixxv.  i  1. 
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claimed  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  himself  was  not  exempt 
fiom  tiial  111  I  ctmdemuatioii  at  the  command  of  his  sov- 
eieigii,  a  punciple  which  the  Ostrogoth  did  not  hesitate 
to  put  111  loicu  against  both  Symmachus  and  John  I.  As 
an  liiaii,  peihaps,  he  was  not  to  be  expected  to  have  nn-- 
necesstry  ie\eiencefor  orthodox  prelates ;  but  nnder  the 
Catholic  Justinian  there  was  quite  as  little  ecrnple  wtien 
Belisarius  convicted  Pope  Silverlua  on  a  fabricated  charge 
of  treason.'  A  step,  indeed,  had  been  gained  when  another 
Arian  sovereign,  Athalaric  the  Ostrogoth,  granted  that 
any  suit  or  prosecution  against  a  Roman  ecclesiastic 
should  be  brought  before  the  pope ;  but  it  was  rendered 
virtually  nngatory  by  the  freedom  allowed  to  the  plaintiff 
to  appeal  from  tiie  decision  to  the  secular  magistrates." 

The  privilege  attributed  to  Constantine  and  attempted 
by  CoDstantius  was  finally  established  by  Justinian,  who 
conceded  to  the  episcopal  dignity  the  right  to  have  episco- 
pal judges;  but  as  he  carefully  reserved  the  imperial  pre- 
rogative to  disregard  the  exemption,  tLie  principle  of  eccle- 
siastical subordination  was  preserved  intact,'  and  the 
deposition  and  banishment  of  numerous  bishops  for  their- 
contumaey  respecting  the  Three  Chapters,  in  the  exciting 
Monophysite  controversy,  show  how  freely  he  exercised 
his  power,  even  in  matters  of  faith.'  WhUe  tlius  jealously 
guarding  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  however,  he  was 
disposed  to  favor  the  autonomy  of  the  church,  and  in  539 

'  GoMoet-  Const.  Imp.  III.  613.  At  the  fnme  time  Theodotio  doea  not 
seem  difinelineU  to  favor  eoolBEEivEtionlJQtisdiotior,  for  we  find  him  sending 
for  triivl  to  Enstorgius,  Bishop  of  Milan— "onjua  est  et  ffiquitntem  nioribus 
talibua  inipon  ere  "—some  priests  oharged  nith  parjnrj  nnil  fiilao  witneaa  of 
an  oggravated  ohni'acter  (Goldost.  III.  .^2)— offsnuea  which  in  the  legial«lion 
of  Justinian  were  apeeially  reaerved  for  the  Moulai'  oourta. 

'  AnnatuB  Bibliolli.  No.  flO. 

'  Athnlnr.  Conat.  in.  (Goldnat.  III.  08). 

'  Notell.  123,  cap.  B.   "  Nisi  prineepa  jubaat." 

'  Viator.  Tunenens.  Chron.  nnn.  6S1. 
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ho  placed  the  monasteries  nndef  tlie  sole  control  of  the 
bishops,  in  order  that  their  hallowed  precincts  shonld  not 
be  profaned  by  the  sacrilegious  intrusion  of  secular  offi- 
cials.^ A  few  months  later,  at  the  solieifcation  of  Mennaa, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  ordered  that  alt  civil  suits 
against  ecclesiastics  should  be  brought  before  their  bishops, 
-with  recoiii'se  to  the  state  tribunals  only  when  the  prelate 
■was  unable  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  Criminal  prosecutions, 
however,  were  reserved  for  the  civil  magistrates,  except  in 
minor  offences  f  and  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  a  clerical  plaintiff  could  select  a  judge  of  his  own 
order."  The  result  of  these  favors  was  apparently  not 
satisfactory,  for  a  few  years  later  tlie  privilege  was  practi- 
cally nidlified  by  allowing  the  largest  liberty  of  appeal  to 
the  secular  tribunals  from  such  episcopal  decisions.^ 

In  Italy,  the  popes  took  care  to  enunciate  with  sufficient 
frequency  the  principle  that  an  ecclesiastical  defendant  was 
entitled  to  be  tried  in  his  own  court ;"  and  that  they  suc- 
ceeded is  shown  by  an  order  of  Gregory  the  Great,  direct- 
ing that  hospitals  shall  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  eccle- 
siastics only,  to  exempt  tliem  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
secular  tribunals  which  otherwise  might  trouble  and  pillage 
them." 

The  regions  subjected  to  the  Burgundians  and  Wisi- 
goths,  however,  adhered  more  closely  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  maintained  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  supremacy  of  the  civil  law.  This  was  the  natural 
iiesult  of  their  Arianism ;  but  even  when  the  Goths  were 
converted  to  orthodoxy,  in  589,  they  adhered  to  their  an- 
cestral principles.     The  council  of  Agde  in  506,  and  that 

■  Novdl.  79.  '  Hovfll.  133.  enp.  20. 

"  Hovell.  83.  '  Novell.  123,  aap.  21. 

'  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Regis*.  Lib.  vi.  Epist.  il ;  Lib.  si.  Epiet.  77.      Qratian, 
Caus.  XI.  q.  1.  cnn.  11,  12,  38,  30,  40. 
"  Gtegor.  PP.  I.  Eagiat.  Lib.  IV,  Bplft.  27.      "RBligioai   dumtaxat,   quos 
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of  Epaoiie  in  517,  while  oi'dering  the  clergy  not  to  seek 
the  secular  tribunals  as  plaintiffs,  directs  them  to  make  no 
resistance  when  summoned  as  defendants,  showing  tbat  an 
effort  had  been  made  to  secure  tbe  exemption,  and  that  it 
had  failed.'  Even  this  measure  of  separation  from  the 
civil  jurisdiction  was  not  easily  maintained,  for  at  the  third 
council  of  Toledo,  held  in  589  to  celebrate  the  abandon- 
ment of  Arianism,  the  bishops  complained  bitterly  of  the 
clergy  who  were  constantly  infringing  the  rules  of  disci- 
pline by  carrying  their  suits  before  the  lay  courts'."  With 
the  conversion  to  Catholicism  came  an  effort  to  secure 
complete  immunity  from  secular  jarisdiction,  which  was 
asserted  with  so  much  vigor  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  Chindaswind  was  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to 
it  by  a  law  which  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  bishops  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
and  inflicted  on  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy  the  same 
penalty  as  that  incurred  by  the  laity  for  such  contempt  of 
court.*  Even  this  was  not  sufficient,  and  the  bishops  en- 
deavored to  secure,  at  least  for  tiiemselves,  some  immunity 
from  the  law,  for  the  eleventh  conncil  of  Toledo,  in  6T5, 
was  obliged  to  declare  that  for  aggravated  offences  they 
should  be  punished  according  to  the  secular  code.* 

Singularly  enongh,  the  ancient  British  cJiurch  presents 
one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  formal  recognition  of 
clerical  immunity,  and  this  nearly  in  the  form  which  was 
preserved  in  England  until  the  Reformation.  A  collection 
of  Welsh  canons,  attributed  to  the  seventh  century,  pro- 
vides that  a  clerk  prosecuting  a  layman  shall  \mn"  his 
complaint  before  the  secular  judge,  but  that  if  the  clcik  is 

'  Concit.  Agflthens.  can.  33.     Concil.  Bp.ioneEs.  cun.  11, 
"  Oooeil.  Toletan.in.  enn.  13. 

'  U.  Wiaigoth.  Lib.  ,1,  Til.  1.  I.  IB.  This  aubj=otion  oe  the  olei-gy  is  the 
mora  remni'liabla  aa  the  bishops  at  that  time  enjojf  d  great  puiiei-  and  in- 
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the  (Icfeiiclaiit  the  case  shall  be  heard  by  the  bishop,  pro- 
vkled  that  the  ecclesiastic  haa  not  been  previously  ti'ied 
and  convicted,  in  which  case  he  must  be  conleut  with 
secular  law.' 

The  careless  barbarism  or  the  zealous  fertor  of  the  newly 
converted  Franks  took  little  paina  to  maintain  the  equality 
of  the  laity  and  the  priesthood.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
this  when  we  consider  that  under  the  Fraukish  domination 
all  laws  were  personal  and  not  territorial.  The  Frank,  the 
Roman,  tlie  Goth,  and  the  Burgnndian,  however  inter- 
mingled, hart  each  a  right  to  be  tried  by  iiis  own  code,  and 
it  therefore  might  seem  natural  that  the  ecclesiastic  should 
have  t!ie  benefit  of  his  canon  law,  which  moreover  could 
only  be  expounded  by  tlio  courts-Christian  familiar  with 
its  peculiarities.  As  early  aa  538,  even  before  the  care- 
fully guarded  grants  of  Justinian,  the  third  council  of 
Orleans  thus  was  able  to  enact  a  canon  rendering  episcopal 
assent  necessary  before  a  clerk  could  appear  in  a  secnlar 
court,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant.''  This  virtually 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bisliops  complete  control  over 
all  cases  in  which  ecclesiastica  were  concerned ;  and  the 
principle  was  more  fully  developed  three  years  later  at  the 
foiirtli  council  of  Orleans,'  Possibly  in  this  there  was  an 
undue  assumption  of  power;  certainly  more  was  assumed 
than  could  be  maintained  in  times  so  tumultuous,  for  sub- 
sequent legislation  and  canons  prove  that  there  was  no 
definite  system  of  procedure.  The  history  of  the  period 
also  affords  ample  evidence  that  practically  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  exercise  of  tire  roj'al  power  over  ecclesiastics, 
as  confessed  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  when  he  reproved  Chil- 
peric  I. — "  If  any  one  of  ns,  0  King,  exceeds  the  limits  of 
justice,  you  can  punish  him,  but  if  yon  transcend  tiierigiit, 

■  CnnonsB  Wallioi,  c.  40,  41,  44,  45.     innddun  anil   StQbbs's  CoimcUa   of 
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who  shall  restrain  j'oii  f"  aud  not  long  afteiwarde  he  at-~ 
tributes  to  divine  interposition  a  serious  illness  of  King 
Gontran,  who  was  thus  prevented  from  executing  an  inten- 
tion of  baDishing  a  number  of  bis  bishops.' 

It  was  not  only  the  royal  autliority,  however,  that  thus 
inffinged  on  tJie  immunities  claimed  by  the  church.  Some- 
times, powerless  to  enforce  her  own  laws,  she  was  forced 
to  invoke  secular  assistance,  as  when  iu  567  the  second 
council  of  Tours  appealed  to  the  lay  ti'ibunals  for  aid  iu 
separating  from  tfieir  wives  monks  who  should  commit  the 
indiscretion  of  marrying.'  The  futility  of  the  endeavor  to 
enforce  the  claim  of  exemption  is  shown  in  an  ingenioHS 
expedient,  devised  by  the  council  of  Auxerre  in  678,  by 
which  a  suit  against  a  clerk  should  be  brought  against  a 
brother  of  the  defendant,  or  some  other  layman.*  Even 
this  attemjjt  to  save  appearances  was  abandoned  by  the 
council  of  Maeou  in  581,  which  conceded,  what  it  proba- 
bly could  not  refuse,  to  seculai-  judges  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion over  clerical  offenders.'  The  council  of  Paris,  in  615, 
sought  to  withdraw  this  concession  by  repeating  the  in- 
junctions of  the  councils  of  Orleans,  requiring  the  assent 
of  the  bishops  in  all  cases  f  but  the  secular  power  was  not 
willing.thus  to  abandon  its  jnrisdiction,  aud  the  edict  of 
Olotair,  which  gave  legal  force  to  the  canons  of  the  coun- 
cil, limited  with  some  stric.tneas  this  provision,  and  ordered 
a  mixetl  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  all  cases  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.'  Even  this  was  probably  a  greater 
favor  than  the  church  could  secure  in  practice,  for  the 
council  of  Chalons,  in  649,  complains  of  the  civil  magis- 
trates as  extending  their  jurisdiction  over  monasteries  and 
parishes;'  and  about  the  same  period  the  Bavarian  laws, 
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while  exempting  the  episcopal  order  from  liability  to  pri- 
vate vengeance,  treat  it  as  in  every  respeet  amenable  to 
the  royal  and  popular  tribunals,' 

Whatever  waa  doubtful  in  the  prevailing  custom,  how- 
ever, was  eventually  construed  iu  favor  of  sacerdotal  immu- 
nity. In  '755  the  acta  of  the  synod  of  Yeraeuil,  issued 
under  the  authority  of  Pepin-le-Bref,  contain  the  important 
privilege  more  distinctly  enunciated;'  while  a  capitulary 
of  Charlemagne,  ia  769,  threatens  excommunication  for  any 
secular  judge  who  shall  try  and  condemn  an  ecclesiastic 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  bishop;'  and  anotlior,  in 
189,  denounces  heavy  penalties  against  any  clerk  who 
should  so  far  disregard  the  rights  of  his  order  as  to  obey  a 
summons  to  a  secular  cowrt  as  defendant  in  either  a  civil 
or  criminal  action.*  Another,  in  T94,  provides  a  mixed 
tribunal  for  mixed  cases;'  and  one,  of  uncertain  date, 
gives  to  the  bishops  sole  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases 
affecting  their  clergy,  while  in  civil  suits  a  secular  judge 
could  only  send  a  commissioner  to  see  tliat  justice  was 
done  against  a  clerical  defendant  in  the  episcopal  cour-t.° 
A  law  of  Pepin,  King  of  Italy,  ia  793,  admits  the  same 
principle  by  authorizing  the  courts  to  judge  as  laymen  all 
clerks  whom  the  negligence  of  their  bishops  permits  to 
assume  the  secular  habit.' 


.   (Tit.  I.  cap.  13,  ^  3.) 

'  Onpit.  Pippini,  nnn.  755,  onp.  18.  Abont  the  Baine  time  a  similar  rule 
was  pi'oolalmed  in  England— Eogberti  Excerpt,  oivp.  16. 

'  Co.pit.  Carol.  Mag.  ann.  769,  oap.  17. 

'  Bjusd.  cap.  (inn.  789,  o.ip.  37.— Cf,  Cnpit.  ann.  794,  enp.  3T. 

'  Ejusd,  Cnpit.  Prankfott.  ann.  TB+,  cap.  23.  Saeb  regul.itions  ivere  evi- 
dentij  of  no  praotioal  importance,  snd  are  only  interesting  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  expedient*  resorted  to  with  the  hope  of  reco.ioiling  the  irreeon- 
cilabTe. 

'  Ejosd.  Onpit.  inoBvti  nnni  e.  25  (Hai'tiheim,  Oonoii.  German.  I.  427). 
This  enpituiary  probably  refers  to  Italy,  Cf.  Cnpit.  inoeni  anni  cap.  17 
(Baluu.  I.  352). 

'  Pippini  Capit.  as  LI.  longobard.  cap.  17  (Bnlua.  II.  371). 
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In  principle,  the  point  m  tluis  gained,  hut  its  pmctical 
enforcement  n-m  reserved  for  a  Inter  period ;  .nd  we  mnv 
■nfely  assnme  that  little  respect  tos  paid  to  snch  preroga- 
tives bj  mrrior-jndges,  who  thought  that  the  safety  of 
eeeleeiastiCB  was  amply  gnarded  by  investing  them  with  a 
double  or  triple  wehr-gild  for  life  or  limb.'  This,  indeed 
i«  not  a  mere  matter  of  eonjeotnre.  We  have  already  seen 
that  Charlemagne  and  Lonis-le-Daonnairc  held  the  pope 
himself  as  snbjeot  to  their  jnrisdiction,  and  the  latter  even 
sent  a  layman  as  commissioner  for  the  trial  of  Pascal  I 
When,  in  816,  Leo  III.  dared  to  trespass  on  the  imperial 
prerogative  by  cxeonting  some  conspirators,  and  lonis 
resented  this  infringement  of  his  riglits,  Leo,  in  hi,  apo- 
logy,  professed  the  most  profonnd  obedience,  admitted  hia 
subjection  to  the  imperial  jurisdiction,  and  eagerly  re- 
quested the  emperor  to  come  or  send  a  commissioner  to 
sit  m  judgment  on  him.-  In  805  a  eapituhiry  of  Oharie- 
niagne  orders  the  public  judges  to  eipedile  with  diligence 
the  suits  of  ohureiios,  widows,  and  oriihans,"  ehowin..  that 
the  secular  courts  were  open  to  ecclesiastieal  case's  and 
were  habitually  applied  to  for  them,  which  is  confirmed  by 
an  allusion  in  Flodoard  to  the  custom  of  Wulfarius  Arch 
bishop  of  Ehelms,  and  of  his  soeeessor  Ebbo,  in  conduct, 
ing  personally  the  causes  of  their  ohureh  before  the  civil 
judges.'  A  law  of  ISi  shows  that  the  monarch  eiercised 
the  nglit  of  sitting  in  ultimate  appeal  in  criminal  cases 
involvine  churchmen  a,  freely  as  in  tliose  involving  the 
laity.'    In  803  we  Snd  him  summoning  to  his  tribunal  the 

'  Th.  ,„..d  .„.„||  of  M,.„,  1.  585,  ..m,l.,.,  ,„„„,    ,i.,  u,  , 
.b,l,l,  of  .,„.,„  j,g„„  ,„,,„j  „„„  „         _,  j^^  oH„.l|,l.u, 

;;  r»'  r  ""t  °^  •"■  "■  '■"■  •■ "  ••  '•  "■"•"•'  ■• '"" 

ineae  privileges  were  diBregnrdEd  hy  tiiosa  who  were  moBt  intereatB-l  i 
miuntnining  them.     Tho  fifth  eoaneil  of  Ptirb   !„  6]5   f„u„^  ;,  ' 

forbid  bishops  from  nttackiiig  eiieh  other  in'  the  bL„I«,-  „o„  .^'TJ^'^  ■," 
Paris.  V.  ean.  J]).  °'^""^  <*•"""''■ 

'  Gratian,  enns.  II.  q.  7,  onn.  41. 

'  Oapit.  Carol.  Mag,  ii.  a,m.  S05,  cnp.  2. 

'  Flodoard.  Hist.  Eoioens.  Lib.  ii.  oap   18    19 

'  Ciipit.  Carol.  Mitg-  nnn   T94,  cnp  4 
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monks  of  St.  Mavtin  of  Toovs,  to  be  tried  for  contumacy 
in  refusing  to  surrender  a  fugitive  clerk  condemned  by 
Theodnlf,  Bisliop  of  Orleans;'  and  an  edict  of  805  directs 
tlie  loftiest  prelates  to  be  brought  before  him  for  judgment.' 
Even  for  certain  violations  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
Louis-le-D^onnaire,  in  816,  directed  that  clerical  offenders 
should  be  sent  to  him  for  punishment.' 

Under  this  conflicting  and  uncertain  legislation  attempts 
■were  naturally  made  to  escape  subjection  to  the  secular 
tribunals,  and  Charlemagne,  in  811,  ridicules  the  idea  that 
men  who  sometimes  bore  arms,  and  possessed  private  pro- 
perty, should  refuse  to  answer  the  appeals  of  laymen  under 
such  a  plea.'  His  disapprobation  of  the  pretension  is 
manifest,  and  how  little  it  was  regarded  is  evident  from 
a  law  of  819,  forbidding  the  duel  wlien  both  parties  to  an 
action  were  ecclesiastics,  but  allowing  it  when  one  was  a 
layman,  and,  in  the  former  case,  referring  the  matter  to 
the  count  of  the  province,  thus  showing  how  complete  was 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  secnlar  tribunals  over  the  clergy.' 
The  practical  exercise  of  the  power  thus  conceded  and. 
assumed  is  further  manifested  in  a  supplication  to  Louis, 
about  the  year  820,  from  a  priest  asking  for  justice  against 
another  priest  in  a  quarrel  about  tithes.  The  suitor  alleges 
that  his  antagonist's  friends  had  cudgelled  him,  and  then 
made  him  swear  on  the  altar  that  he  would  not  appeal 
either  to  the  emperor  or  to  his  missus.  No  question  could 
well  be  more  strictly  appropriate  to  the  action  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  and  yet  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  canoni- 
cal trial,  nor  did  either  party  seem  to  think  of  recourse  to 

'  Carol.  Mng.  Bpist.  up.  Bulus.  I.  292. 

'  Cnpit.  O.nrol.  Mng.  m.  nnn,  SOS,  cap.  11, 

"  Liidov.  Pii  Epist.  ad  Ai-chiep.  Snliaburg.  (Miiasi  Cod.  Donat.  Pinr, 
oap.  13). 

'  Cnpit,  Cnrol.  Mng.  ii.  anii.  811,  cap.  8. 

'  Capit.  Lndor.  Pii  nun.  819.  cap.  10.  Thnt  tlio  eiiureli  .nooepte.I  l]iia  is 
Bliown  by  its  being  iiioUided  by  Regino  in  bis  onlleetion  of  oaiiona— Do  Dis- 
cip.  Eccloa.  Lib.  it.  cnp.  ?.M. 
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any  source  of  justice  save  the  throne.'  The  same  pvinelpie 
ia  developed  in  a  miante  account  of  a  trial  when  the  Abbot 
of  Aniaola  was  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Le  Mans.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  matter 
especially  pertinent  to  a  local  synod,  and  yet  the  case  was 
heard,  in  838,  by  Louis-Ie-Di^bonnaire  in  general  assembly; 
he  conducted  the  examination  and  rendered  judgment, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  assent  of  all  present,  both 
prelates  and  nobles.  The  details  are  all  preserved,  and 
prove  that  no  immunity  from  secular  jurisdiction  was 
enjoyed  by  the  church.' 

Nor  was  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  immediately 
destroyed  by  the  abasement  conseqiient  upon  the  civil 
ware,  nor  did  the  throne  cease  to  be  the  source  of  all  jus- 
tice. In  345  the  synod  of  Thionville  besought  the  assem- 
bled Carlovingian  princes  to  employ  their  authority  vigor- 
ously in  bringing  the  church  baclt  to  its  former  parity ,' 
and  a  few  months  later  the  synod  of  Vernon  made  a  spe- 
cial request  to  Charles-le-Chauve  tbat  he  would  delegate 
full  powers  to  commissioners  to  examine  into  and  punish 
the  violations  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  everywhere  ram- 
pant.* About  the  same  time  we  find  Modoin,  Bishop  of 
Autun,  employing  the  secular  courts  ui  various  quarrels 
with  the  clergy  of  his  metropolis,  Lyons,  and  maintaining 
the  doctrine  that  only  bishops  and  abbesses  were  exempt 
fi'om  secular  jurisdiction,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Ly- 
onese,  who  were  deprived  of  their  leader  by  the  degradation 
of  St.  Agobard.^    That  Modoin  was  correct  would  seem 


Boni&o.  Epiat.  107. 

Geat.  Aldrioi  Canomitn.  Epiae.  eop,  61. 

Oapit.  Carol.  Oalv.  Tit.  n.  cap.  i. 

Bjusd,  Tit.  in.  cap.  3. 

Korua  Diaeonus  vented  his  ijidigiiatioii  i 

It  Ibis  in  n 

-ta  monotonous  objurgatjon.    Ha  describe, 

3  tbe  dootr 
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evident,  for  we  Kee  in  the  canons  of  St.  llodolpli,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bourges,  a  passage  permitting  tlie  presence  of 
priests  in  civil  courts,  with  the  assent  of  their  bisliops, 
when  their  own  cases  were  on  trial.' 

It  would  be  useless  further  to  multiply  evidence  to  prove 
that  ecclesiastics  were  amenable  to  secular  jurisdiction  in 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  that  the  king  was  recog- 
nized as  the  fountain  of  justice,  fi'om  whom  emanated  the 
power  of  punishment  and  of  vindicating  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  even  when  the  wrong-doer  was  a  churchman.  How 
great  a  change  was  wrought  in  a  few  years  we  may  learn 
from  a  trifling  incident  at  the  synod  of  Soissons  in  853, 
where  Oharles-le-Chauve  is  described  as  entering  humbly — 
"  simpliciter  com  episcopis  resedebat" — and  he,  the  King 
of  the  Franks,  and  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  laid  a 
complaint  before  the  assembled  prelates  against  a  petty 
clerk.  Deacon  Rainfroy  of  Rheims,  whom  be  accnsed  of 
forging  the  royal  signature ;  aad  the  bishops  condescended 
to  order  the  accused  not  to  leave  Rheims  without  justify- 
ing himself."  TJnimportant  as  is  the  occurrence,  it  regis- 
ters a  victory  gained  by  the  lowest  in  the  church  over  the 
highest  in  the  state,  and  it  niarlfs  the  submission  of  the 
king  to  the  doctrines  of  the  False  Decretals. 

The  fabricators  of  the  forgeries,  indeed,  were  far  too 
shrewd  not  to  estimate  at  its  full  value  the  privilege  of 
exemption  from  human  law.  This  is  asserted  throughout 
tha  decretals  of  Isidor  to  be  the  imprescriptible  right  of 
the  church,  with  a  frequency  which  renders  citation  im- 
possible, and  which  reveals  the  earnest  effort  made  to  se- 
cure the  immunity.'  The  Ca]Ditulai-ies  of  Benedict  afford  a 
similar  manifestation  in  the  untiring  persistence  with  which 

'  Copit.  Rodolf.  Buturioens.  oop.  19. 
'  Capit.  Carol.  CalT.  Tit.  si.  set.  6. 

'  E.g.  Psendo-ClBment.  Bpiat.  \;  Pjeudo-FaWitn.  E^iiit.  2;  Pseudo.Gaii 
Bpist   l,oap.2;  PaeHdo-Mftreellin.  Epiat.  2,  onij.  .S;  &o. 
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they  enunciate  and  enforce  principle  in  all  its  forms.' 
Yet  though  it  might  be  admitted  in  theory,  the  revolution 
was  too  great  to  be  at  once  successfnl,  and  the  royal  power 
made  vavious  efforts  to  recover  its  old  supremacy.  In  869 
Charles  endeavored  fruitlessly  to  assert  for  himself  an  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  in  quarrels  between  bishops  and  lay- 
men," the  very  terms  of  his  edict  sbowiug  how  completely 
the  jurisdiction  had  slipired  through  his  hands.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  when  feeling  momentarily  strong,  he  indulged 
in  a  violent  exercise  of  arbitrary  authority,  as,  when  the 
restless  Hincmar,  Bishop  of  Laon,  became  involved  in  a 
dispute  about  a  piece  of  land,  Charles  evoked  the  case  to  a 
secular  court.  Hincmar  did  not  deny  the  jurisdiction,  but 
sent  an  excuse  in  regular  legal  form  for  non-appearance  on 
the  day  assigned  for  the  first  hearing,  when  the  angry 
monarch  committed  the  high-lianded  act  of  seizing  all  the 
temporalities  and  revenues  of  the  see  of  Laon.  This  drew 
upon  him  a  long  and  earnest  remonstrance  from  the  snf- 
ferer's  uncle,  the  powerful  Hincmar  of  Kheims,  who  stig- 
matized the  royal  act  as  utterly  illegal  and  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  Christian  princes.' 

Spasmodic  efforts  sneh  sis  this  were  utterly  insufficient  to 
restrain  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  independence.  The 
church  had  become  thoroughly  persuaded  that  her  ministers 
were  exempt  from  all  subjection  to  secular  laws  and  judges, 
and  she  maintained  this  claim  with  her  customary  perse- 
verance— in  fact,  as  it  had  been  asserted  to  be  of  divine 
right  handed  down  from  apostolic  times,  it  was  a  claim 
which  could  not  l)e  abandoned.  In  866,  Nicholas  I.,  wlien 
replying  to  tlie  inquiries  of  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  told  him 

'  Cupitni,  Lib,  v.  cap.  70,  192,  37S ;  Lib.  vi.  cnp.  11),  1B4,  434;  Lib.  vii. 
oip.  139,  210,  433.  4fiU,  &•>. 

'  Oapit.  Oncol.  Cftl».  Tit,  xj..  oap,  7. 

'  "  Qtiod  □an  ID  legibus  ueo  in  libris  eodesiostlois  quemquam  Cbristiino- 
mm  prineipnro  feoiaas  legimua."  Ilinemar.  pro  Books.  Libert.  Defens. 
Eipos.  1.     Tbe  Bishop  of  Liloii   was  finally  reioafcaled,  .ind  EubEequentlj 
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that  neither  lie  nor  any  other  layman  had  a  right  to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  ecclesiastics  oi"  to  judge  them, 
for  all  such  matters  were  reserved  exclusively  to  the 
bishops,  the  sacerdotal  character  being  too  sacred  for  dis- 
ciission  by  those  whose  only  fnnction  was  to  revere  and  to 
obey.'  In  the  same  spirit  the  synod  of  Bavenna,  in  8T1, 
forbids  clerks  and  nuns,  and  orphans  and  widows  nnder  the 
guardianship  of  bishops,  from  being  brought  before  secular 
courts,  and  threatens  with  the  dread  anathema  any  poten- 
tate who  may  dare  to  infringe  the  rule.'  Germany  was  not 
behindhand  in  proclaiming  the  same  principle,  for  in  895 
the  council  of  Tribur  established  the  bishops  as  the  sole 
judges  in  all  cases  to  which  ecclesiastics  were  parties, 
whether  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants.' 

The  [jersistence  of  the  church,  backed  up  by  the  unfail- 
ing resource  of  excommunication,  finally  triumphed,  and 
the  sacred- immunity  of  the  priesthood  was  acknowledged, 
sooner  or  later,  in  tlie  laws  of  every  nation  of  Kurope.' 

'  Nioolai  pp.  I.  Bpift.  97  §  70. 

'  Sjno(a.anvcijnn.t,ann.  877,0111.4.   (Harduin.  T.  VI.  P.  i.  p,  186.) 

'  Conoil.  Tribur.  ann.  895,  can.  21. 

'  BraotoD.  Lib.iii.  Traut.  il.  cop.  9.— Laws  of  Howell  Ddn,  Dimation  Code 
Bt.  II.  fllinp.  Tiii.  H  12*.  130  (Owen's  Ancient  Laws,  &e.,  of  Wales,  I. 
475_p)  .—Baanmanoir,  ohap.  xi.  5  40.— Las  Siete  Partidaa  Pt.  I.  Til.  vr.  i. 
61.— Oonstit.  Sioular.  Lib,  i.  Tit.  42.— Assises  de  Jerusalem,  Baisee  Court, 

onp.  14,  367 Fendor.  Lib.  v.  Tit.  sviL.  {  4.— Speoul.   Suevio.    cap.  77— 

Legg.  S.  StBpban.  Hnngaror.  R.  cap.  3. — Raguald.  Ingemund.  Le^.  Sneoor. 
Lib.  I,  cap.  20.— Oonstit.  Cbriatof.  11.  Danice,  ann.  1320,  H  2,  II.— Legg.  Op- 
Etalbom.  ^  24. 

The  Soola  appeur  to  have  been  someuliat  chary  of  grnnting  the  privi- 
Ibrb,  for  though  it  is  expressed  in  the  ancient  oanuns  which  pass  under  t!ie 
name  of  the Eoolesiastioal  Laws  of  Macbeth  (Spelmnn.  Concil.  I.  571),  yet 
the  statutes  of  a  Parliament  held  in  the  jear  1400  (Stat.  Robert.  III.  cap. 
6,  np.  Skene.)  would  seem  to  show  that  at  that  period  the  secular  tribunals 
bad  eognisanee  of  eeelesinstieal  eonses. 

The  eaifly  Icelandic  cliuceb  likewise  was  in  this  respect  exceptional.  The 
primitive  code  of  eaclesiastioal  law  in  force  there  from  1122  to  1275  pro- 
vides no  exemption  for  the  clergy.  Even  for  ecelesiastioal  offences  they 
■were  tried  in  ths  ordinary  manner  by  a  jury  of  the  Ticlnnge,  and  were  pun- 
ishable with  the  secular  peniiUies  of  flues,  Ac.   (Kristinrottr   Thorloks  oo 
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This  of  coin-so  waa  a,  source  of  injury  to  the  commuiiLty 
and  of  corruption  to  the  cbnrcli,  for  tlie  olerlis,  in  emanci- 
pating tliemaelves  from  human  law,  did  not  obtain  exemp- 
tion from  human  inflrmitiea,  and  in  the  eccleaiaatical  courts 
not  only  were  the  facilities  of  escape  tlirough  the  system 
of  canonical  compurgation  vastly  greater  than  in  the  secu- 
lai'  tribunals,  but  the  theory  which  regarded  degi'adation 
from  the  priesthood  as  one  of  the  heaviest  penalties  that 
could  be  inflicted,  and  the  rule  which  forbade  the  spiritual 
judges  from  pronouncing  sentences  of  death  or  mutilation, 
rendered  their  jurisdiction  virtually  an  asylum  for  offenders 
when  compared  with  the  atrociously  cruel  criminal  juris- 
prudence of  the  time.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  the 
esprit  de  corps  which  tended  to  incline  the  episcopal 
olScials  to  seelf  tlie  acquittal  rather  than  the  conviction  of 
those  of  the  cloth,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  tlmt 
the  laity  came  to  regard  the  clergy  as  entitled  to  a  lenity 
which  amounted  almost  to  impunity  for  crime. 

Tlius,  as  eavly  as  1085,  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  IT.,  enforcing  the  Truce  of  God  under  penalties  of 
frightful  severity,  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between 
the  church  and  the  people.  At  tliat  time  Henry  was  eman- 
cipated from  the  papacy,  and  was  the  political  head  of  a 
successful  schism,  so  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  legislate 
for  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  The  manner  in  wliich  he 
favored  the  clergy  therefore  shows  how  profound  an  im- 
pression had  already  been  produced  in  the  popular  mind 
as  to  the  superior  privileges  of  the  churcli.  A  crime  so 
unclerical  as  the  violation  of  tlie  temporary  truces  which 
were  placed  under  the  special  sanction  of  God,  would 
rather  seem  to  claim  additional  punishment  for  malefactors 

Kettils,  «ap.  II.  nil.  xv.  Ed.  Tborkelin,  Havnto,  177B.)  The  only  aUu- 
Blon!  in  the  oode  to  an  J  eooleaiaatioal  Jarisdictitin  ore  thnt  a  pvieet  disobeying 
Ma  bishop  is  lo  be  tried  by  a  synod  of  nolghboiing  priests ;  and  tbo.t  qnos- 
tionB  arising  with  respect  to  tithes  due  t"  a.  bishop  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
bishop  himself.   (Ibid,  chap   xv.  jlxxix,] 
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■whose  peaceful  profession  ought  to  render  it  i)eeuli!uiy 
oclioua,  particularly  when  lye  reflect  that  simple  degrada- 
tion would  prove  but  a  trifling  penalty  for  offenders  who 
were  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  veneration  for  their  sacred 
functions  as  to  come  witliin  the  provisious  of  the  edict. 
Yet  deeds  for  which  laymen  were  to  he  decapitated  brought 
only  degridatian  to  clerks  while  for  lighter  infractions  of 
the  law  mutilation  was  inflicted  upon  laymen,  and  clerks 
were  only  to  be  suspended  tiom  their  functions  and  anb- 
jeeted  to  the  cinouical  ^jenance  of  fasting  and  the  disci- 
pline.' In  Englind  m  the  thiiteenth  century,  the  only 
punishment  piovided  for  clerks  was  degradation,  iiTespect- 
ive  of  the  number  and  magnitude  of  tiieir  crimes  f  and  in 
the  Norman  legislation  of  the  same  period  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  visited  only  with  degradation  and  exile  the 
offences  which  in  laymen  were  punished  with  mutilation 
and  death' — a  provision  retained  throughout  the  revisions 
of  the  Coutumier  until  1580.*  So  in  Wales  a  first  offence 
is  described  as  only  entailing  degradation  to  layman- 
ahip,  though  it  is  true  that  one  collection  of  Welsh  laws 
adds  confiscation  of  property.' 

These  instances  will  suffice  to  show  the  general  tenor 
of  the  principle  establislied  in  inedia3val  legislation.  So 
serious  an  interference,  however,  with  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  could  not  but  be  the  cause  of  perpetual 
strife  between  ehnrch  arid  state ;  and  a  rapid  sketch  of  its 
vicissitudes  in  some  of  the  leading  nations  of  Christendom 
may  not  be  uninteresting, 

'  Henrio.  IV.  Const,  iv.  (Migne'a  Patrol,  T.  151  p.  1131). 

'  Bruoton,  Lib.  iii.  Trnot.  ii.  cap.  9  }  2. 

'  Cod.  Leg.  Hormnn.  P,  ii,  oftp.  10.  (Lndewig,  Reliq.  Mjsotoi'.  Vir.297.) 

*  Ano.  Cout,  de  Normnndie,  ohnp.  8.?  (Bonidot  de  Siohebourg,  IV.  33). 
Ses  ol"0,  EfcibliEsement  da  Pliilippe-le-Eel,  ann.  1302  (ranmbert,  Anc.  Lois 
Pmn{  II  748).  Iq  1510,  however,  Frinois  I.  fofbnda  the  Horainn  eccle- 
Bia'ticnl  judges  to  trj  criminal  onaea  without  previous  notice  to  n  royal 
ofliciol  appointed  to  ha  present  and  to  guard  the  rights  of  tLe  sovereign, 
(raiiiubert  XII.  714.) 

Oiveii  ^  Ant   Lnws,  &:■,.,  of  Wiiloa,  II,  3JJ,  BfiO. 
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111  England  the  prerogative  was  not  secured  without  a 
struggle,  though  it  was  fully  recognized  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
legislation.'  Henry  II.  was  too  astute  a  ruler  not  to  per- 
ceive the  immense  evils  arising  fi'om  it,  and  the  limitation 
■which  it  imposed  upon  the  royal  power  hy  emancipating 
so  large  a  class  of  his  subjects  from  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  realm.  When  in  11G4  he  endeavored,  in  the  Consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon,  to  set  bounds  to  the  privileges  of 
the  church,  he  therefore  especially  attacked  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  declared  that  ecclesiastics  were  amenable  to  the 
royal  jurisdiction.'  Thomas  a  Becket,  however,  speedily 
vindicated  the  imperilled  prerogatives  of  the  church  by 
excommunicatiiig  the  sacrilegious  men  who  dared  thus  to 
invade  her  riglits,  and  the  disastrous  result  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  king  and  the  archbishop  rendered  it  necessajy 
to  abandon  all  sucli  schemes  of  reform.  Yet  even  the 
humiliation  of  John,  and  the  supremacy  gained  by  the 
papacy,  did  not  cause  this  perversion  of  justice  to  be  im- 
plicitly respected,  .and,  a  century  later,  although  the  prin- 
ciple was  unreservedly  admitted  by  Bracton,  in  practice 
the  courts  were  perpetually  violating  it.  Thus  in  1261  the 
council  of  Lambeth  complained  that  ecclesiastics,  when 
accused,  were  ft-equently  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the 
secular  officials  ;  while,  if  they  refused  to  obey  a  summons, 
the  royal  judges  outlawed  them  without  ceremony  for  con- 
tumacy. To  punish  these  infl'actions  of  the  canon  law,  the 
conneil  proceeded  to  excommunicate  ail  concerned  in  such 
cases,  and  to  place  under  interdict  their  residences  and  the 
localities  where  clerks  were  imprisoned,  until  the  sufferers 
should  be  released.'  This  action  does  not  appear  to  have 
accomplished  its  purpose,  for  in  13T5  Edward  I.  interposed, 
and  ordered  the  delivery  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  all 
clerks  indicted  of  felony,  adding  that  the  episcopal  judges 

'  Lans  of  Cnut,  Eoelea.  e,ip.  4 ;  Secular,  cup.  41,  43. 

"  Constit.  Clarendon,  cap.  3,  16. 

"  Concil.  LambethenE.  unn.  12(il  {H.irdiiin.  VII-  539). 
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ought  not  to  discharge  them  without  due  purgation,  and 
intimating  that  if  they  neglected  to  do  their  duty,  he  might 
feel  obliged  to  interfere.'  Thia  threat  eliows  that  Edward 
was  not  disposed  to  admit  that  he  had  no  control  in  the 
matter ;  but  it  was  an  empty  boast.  A  legal  writer  of  the 
time  of  Edward  II.  lays  down  the  rule  that  the  judge  must 
remand  to  the  episcopal  court  a  clerk  accused  of  a  capital 
crime,  after  he  shall  have  proved  his  clergy  (even  if  he  had 
made  a  confession,  under  9  Edw.  II.  c  15, 16),  and  instructs 
the  prosecntor  to  pursue  his  action  before  the  spiritual  tri- 
bunal, quietly  adding:  "Et  le  clerke,  apres  due  purgation, 
recit  toutes  ses  biens  mouvables  et  fiefs  eans  diiHculty,'" 

The  immunity  thus  afforded  to  offenders  bore  its  natural 
results  in  fostering  crime,  and  in  1402  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion shown  in  Parliament  to  curtail  the  benefit  of  clergy 
in  the  interest  of  justice,  as  the  teudemess  or  connivance 
of  the  ecclesiastical  officials  allowed  offenders,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  to  escape.  The  church,  thus  threatened,  promised 
better  behavior  for  the  future,  pledged  itself  that  criminals 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  and  obtained  a 
continuance  of  the  privilege,  which  continued  to  be  abused 
as  before.'  As  time  passed  on,  the  benefit  of  clergy  gi'adu- 
ally  extended  itself.  That  the  laity  were  illiterate  and  the 
clergy  educated  was  taken  for  granted,  and  the  test  of 
churchmanship  eame  to  be  the  ability  to  read,  so  that  the 
privilege  became  in  fa«t  a  free  pardon  on  a  first  offence  for 
all  who  knew  their  letters.  So  liberally,  indeed,  was  the 
rule  expounded,  that  aliens  were  provided  with  books  in 
their  own  tongues  out  of  wliich  to  prove  their  clergy,  and 
blind  men  escaped  tlie  halter  by  being  able  to  speak  Latin 
"congruously."  Henry  YII.  recognized  the  difference  be- 
tween these  putative  clerlfs  and  men  who  really  ivere  in 
orders  when  ho  sought  to  check  the  prevalence  of  crime 
attributable  to  this  anomalous  privilege.     By  a  law  of  I4St 
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he  directs  that  lettered  persons  not  in  orders  shall  ciijoy 
the  benefit  of  clci'gy  but  once,  and  that  after  conviction, 
before  release,  murderers  shall  be  branded  on  the  thnmb 
■with  the  letter  M,  and  other  felons  with  the  letter  T,  bo  that 
on  a  second  conviction  they  may  be  known  and  treated  as 
1  y  n  M  '  rders,  however,  were  not  exposed  to  tliis, 
and  w  ly      quired  on  a  subsequent  trial  to  produce 

th  1  tt  f  dination,-  on  the  strength  of  which  they 
ag  n  pi  It  is  true  that  in  sucli  cases  the  episcopal 
ffl     I  b       d  to  degrade  these  nnwortliy  members  of 

th  h  h  b  t  1  actically  this  was  rarely  done,  and  the 
ft  1  n  ally  was  enabled  to  continue  without  limit 
h  1  The  ceremony  of  degradation  required 

f  t  du  X  t  on  a  certaui  number  of  bishops,  and  had 
to  be  performed  at  the  place  where  the  cvime  had  been  com- 
mitted. Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  assembling  the  requisite 
number  of  prelates,  the  offenders  in  most  instances  escaped 
the  penalty  of  degradation,  and  were  discharged  unpun- 
ished and  still  clothed  with  the  mysterious  attributes  which 
shielded  them  from  human  justice.  That  the  church  should 
continue  to  protect  indefinitely  the  lawless  careers  of  men 
who  disgraced  their  order  grew  at  length  to  he  a  scandal 
past  endurance  when  the  Reformation  came  to  open  the 
eyes  and  loosen  the  tongues  of  acoff'ers ;  and  when  Cardinal 
Wolsey  undertooh  to  reform  the  worst  abuses  of  the  An- 
glican establishment,  he  souglit  to  check  ttiis  source  of  evil 
by  obtaining  from  Clement  VII.  a  bull  which  authorized  a 
single  bishop,  with  two  abbots  or  other  dignitaries,  to  per- 
form the  ceremonial  requisite  to  degradation.' 

Henry  VIII.  followed  this  up  with  various  laws  impos- 
ing restrictions  on  the  privilege  in  atrocious  crimes.  Before 
his  rupture  with  Rome  he  thus  excepted  from  the  benefit 
of  clergy  those  who  were  not  actually  in  orders,  and  who 
were    convicted   of  various  felonies,  including  treason, 

'  4  Henr.  VII.  cnp.  13.  '  Rjmer,  Fiedera,  xiv.  23B. 
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mnrdev,  burglary,  highway  I'olibery,  &c.,  and,  after  he  had 
assumed  the  supremacy  of  his  church,  he  extended  the 
same  rules  to  iuclude  those  who  were  actually  ordained.^ 
By  indirection,  Queen  Mary  obtained  the  repeal  of  these 
laws.*  "Under  Elizabeth,  certain  heinous  offences  were 
declared  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  the  rule  was 
adopted  that,  in  all  cases  where  clergy  was  allowed,  the 
convict  should  be  branded  as  required  by  the  law  of  Henry 
VII.,  and  should  be  deprived  of  clergy  on  trial  for  a  sub- 
sequent offence.  The  farce  of  delivering  the  released  con- 
vict to  the  ordinary,  or  episcopal  official,  was  disused,  and 
he  was  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  a  year.'  Much  legislation  ensued 
from  time  to  time  affecting  the  limitation  of  the  pi-ivilege 
in  various  offences ;  and  long  after  it  had  thus  lost  all  special 
reference  to  the  church  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  was  taxed 
to  the  utmost,  in  distinguishing  between  the  shades  of 
crime  entitled  to  the  privilege  and  those  for  which  the 
convict  was  ousted  of  his  plea,  rendermg  this,  according 
to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  "one  of  the  most  involved  and 
troublesome  titles  of  the  law."*  Early  in  the  reign  of  Anne 
the  beueftt  of  clergy  was  extended  to  all  malefactors,  by 
abrogating  the  reading  test,  thus  placing  the  nnlottered 
felon  on  a  par  with  his  better  educated  fellows,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  present  century  was  well  advanced  that  this 
remnant  of  mediEeval  ecclesiastical  prei'ogative  was  abol- 
ished by  T  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28, 

In  Gennany,  before  the  imperial  power  was  broken  in 
the  contest  with  the  papacy,  there  was  a  decided  disposition 
to  resuscitate  the  temporal  supremacy  enjoyed  by  Charle- 
magne and  lost  by  his  descendants.     We  have  seen  Henry 

'  23  Horn-.  VIII.  cBp.  l.~2ft  U.  VIII.  cap.  3.-28  H.  VIIT.  ciip.  1.— 32 
H.  VIII.  o.p.  3. 

=  1  MiirySfiBS.  1.  onp.  I,  ^  5.  '  IH  E[iz.  cap.  7. 
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IT.,  towards  the  close  of  his  strife  with  Rome,  legislating 
for  the  clergy  of  his  dominions ;  wliile  hia  graud father,  Con- 
rad the  Salic,  had  the  audacity,  in  1037,  to  depose  and 
hatiish,  without  form  of  trial,  the  bishops  of  Vercelli,  Cre- 
mona, and  Piacenza;  and  though  the  chronicler  appears 
somewhat  scandalized  at  this  summary  proceeding,  it  is 
i-ather  at  its  want  of  formality  than  at  its  iuvasion  of  eccle- 
siastical privilege/  All  such  pretensions  vanished,  how- 
ever, when  the  triumph  of  the  popes  in  the  long  contest 
rendered  the  clerical  power  supreme ;  and  in  1220  Frederic 
II,  decreed  that  no  one  should  dare  to  drag  a  clerk  before 
the  secular  tribunals,  either  in  civil  or  criminal  actions, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  claim,  whiJe  judgments 
rendered  under  such  circumstances  were  declared  null  and 
void,  and  the  presiding  judge  was  punished  by  deprivation 
of  his  judicial-  functions.'  Yet  the  Sehwabenspiegel  which 
not  long  afterwards  embodied  the  jurisprudence  of  Southern 
Germany,  in  regulating  civil  cases  between  clerks  and  lay- 
men, while  empowering  the  clerk  to  summon  an  adversary 
before  the  secular  court,  diminished  somewhat  the  exemp- 
tion which  he  enjoyed  of  refusing  to  appear  as  a  defendant, 
by  excepting  cases  of  debt  from  its  operation.' 

The  long  struggle  between  Louis  of  Ba.varia  and  the 
popes  for  a  time  shook  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
rogative, but  when  Louis  passed  away,  his  snccessor  Charles 
IV.,  the  creature  of  the  papacy,  was  eager  to  preserve  the 
favor  of  hia  patrons  by  maintaining  the  threatened  preroga- 
tives. When,  in  1359,  the  German  clergy  complained  of 
the  aggi-essions  of  the  secular  tribunals,  he  promptly  issued 
a  constitution  wliich  punished  tlie  imprisonment  of  a  clerk 
with  outlawry  and  forfeiture  of  all  possessions,  in  addition 
to  the  penalties  provided  by  the  civil  and  canon  law  ;*  and 

'  Wippo  da  Vit.  Ohunrad.  ann.  103T. 

'  ConBtit.  Priderio.  11.  J  7  (Post  Lib.  Eendoi-.), 

°  Jnr.  ProTin  Alnmnii.  cup,  77. 

'  CnrolilV.  Oonstit.  d«  Immunit.  Cleric,  ann.  1359,  4  5  {Guldast.  I.  M). 
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this  edict  was  resuaeitated  aud  confirmed  by  Martin  V.  in 
1418.^  So  coniijletely  was  the  cliurcli  thus  emancipated 
from  all  subjectioo  to  the  secular  power  that  in  1491  we 
find  a  synod  of  Bamberg  threatening  with  excommunica- 
tion and  deprivation  of  the  ft'uits  of  his  benefice  any  eccle- 
siaBtic  who  should  obey  in  any  way  a  summons  fi'om  the 
secular  courts  in  either  civil  or  criminal  cases.'' 

There  was  one  tribunal  in  Germany,  however,  which 
dared  to  assert  and  maintain  its  jurisdiction  over  church- 
men— that  of  the  terrible  Free  Judges  of  Westphalia,  whoso 
wide-spreading  power,  based  upon  the  terrorism  of  secrecy, 
enabled  them  to  claim  and  exercise  the  right.  That  it  was 
generally  submitted  to  is  shown  by  the  exemptions  occa- 
sionally granted  by  the  Vehmgericht  as  a  special  favor  to 
particular  churches ;'  but  it  was  sometimes  resisted,  for 
when  the  Holy  Vehme,  in  1448,  at  the  complaint  of  two 
knights,  summoned  the  Primate  of  Germany,  Theodoric, 
■  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  that  powerful  prince  appealed  for 
protection  to  the  papal  legate  at  the  imperial  court,  and 
the  Cardinal  of  San  Angelo  accordingly  lost  no  time  in 
denouncing  the  heaviest  spiritual  penalties  against  those 
who  dared  to  disregard  the  imprescriptible  rights  which 
Ijrotected  every  ecclesiastic  l\-om  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
laity.*  Tet  the  audacity  of  the  attempt  shows  thu  height 
to  which  the  power  of  the  Free  Judges  had  risen. 

We  have  seen  Frederic  II.  granting  all  that  the  church 
could  ask  in  the  Empire  which  it  virtually  controlled,  but 
in  his  hereditary  dominions  of  Naples  and  Sicily  he  was 
not  quite  so  obedient.  The  traditions  of  iiidependeneo 
handed  down  from  the  Norman  Iiings  were  by  no  means 

'  Dalham,  Coneil.  S.iliaburgens.  p.  267. 

'  Synod.  Bi^berg.  ann.  1431,  Tit.  xiii.  (Ludewig,  Soript.  Ker.  Gefman. 
r.  120fl.) 

'  Senokanberg  de  Jodio.  Westphal.  oap.  xix.  j  7. 
<  Qudeni  Cod.  Diploin,  IV.  S06. 
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extinct,  and  he  preserved  and  extended  the  old  laws  whicli 
held  ecolesiaatics  liable  in  the  secular  courts  on  charges  of 
high  treason  and  other  serious  crimes  against  the  sove- 
reign ;  which  retained  to  the  feudal  superior  the  cogniz- 
ance of  cases  involving  property  inherited  by  clerks  and 
not  belonging  to  the  chureh,  and  those  which  punished 
contempt  of  the  royal  court,  whether  committed  by  laymen 
or  churchmen.' 

The  same  disposition  to  limit  clerical  privilege  existed 
at  the  other  extremity  of  Italy.  Ju  1347,  a  citizen  com- 
plained to  Lucehino  Viaconti,  Signor  of  Milan,  that  a  cleri- 
cal adversary,  while  alleging  the  secular  law  in  his  favor, 
refused  to  be  bound  by  those  statutes  which  were  adverse 
to  him,  whereupon  Lucehino  proclaimed  that  the  laws  of 
the  state  were  binding  on  priest  and  layman  alilse.'  In  the 
same  spirit,  Gfian-Galeazzo  Visconti,  in  1388,  decreed  that 
ail  cases  should  be  decided  in  the  court  to  which  the  de- 
fendant belonged,  thus  depriving  ecclesiastical  plaintiffs  of 
the  benefit  of  their  own  jurisprudence.'  This  gave  some 
sort  of  equality  between  the  classes,  as  regarded  civil  cases, 
while  preserving  to  the  church  its  prerogative  in  criminal 
matters.  In  accordance  with  the  canon  law,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  in  1352,  issued  a  pastoral  reminding  his 
clergy  that  the  spiritual  courts  were  not  to  protect  them 
when  detected  in  crime,  nnless  they  wore  the  clerical  habit 
and  abstained  from  secular  callings,  but  he  added  that  these 
qnestions  -were  not  to  be  decided  by  the  secnlai-  judges 
Mnder  pain  of  excommunication.'  This,  as  might  be  anti- 
cipated, did  not  diminisli  the  evil,  and  in  1381  we  find  Gian- 
Galeazzo  complaining  of  the  numerous  crimes  of  those  who 
■wore  the  tonsure  withont  having  taken  orders,  and  were 
constantly  claimed  of  the  temporal  conrts  hy  the  Arch- 
bishop.    In  a  spirit  of  independence  only  to  be  explained 
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by  Ilia  power  and  prosperity,  lie  orders  liis  judges  to  dia- 
vegavd  such  reclamations  and  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
all  who  were  not  actually  in  holy  orders/  Again,  in  1419, 
the  same  trouble  rises  into  view,  and  Philippo-Maria  Tis- 
contl  was  obliged  to  order  that  simple  tonsured  clerks,  not 
wearing  the  Jiabit,  should  be  held  and  reputed  as  laymen, 
subject  to  secular  jurisdiction.'  Yet  when  Milan  lost  her 
independence,  under  Spanish  rule,  she  was  reduced  to  im- 
plicit obedience,  for,  in  1615,  one  of  tier  jurisconsults 
deelai'es  that  a  clerk  wearing  secular  garments  does  not 
forfeit  his  benefit  of  clergy  in  case  of  crime  until  after  he 
has  had  three  warnings.^ 

Spain  was  perhaps  the  latest  country  in  Europe  to  suc- 
cnmb  to  the  centralizing  sacerdotalism  of  Rome,  and  its 
long-preserved  independence  was  reflected  in  its  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  clerical  immunity.  We  have  already  seen 
that  in  the  seventh  century  the  Gothic  laws  of  Chindas- 
wind  subjected  both  prelates  and  clergy  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  secular  courts.  In  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  or  Romance 
version  of  the  Wisigothic  code,  in  force  until  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  bishops  appear  to  have  emancipated  them- 
selves from  this  liability,  but  the  provision  remains  as  to 
the  other  orders  of  the  clergy,  who  ai-e  required  to  obey 
the  summons  of  the  civil  judges,  under  the  ordinary  penal- 
ties for  contempt  of  court'  Yet  it  is  questionable  whether, 
towards  the  end  of  this  period,  the  chnrch  had  not  secured 
the  immunity  of  its  ministers  in  ordinary  cases,  for  a 
Spanish  council  of  the  thirteenth  century  orders  that  an 
ecclesiastic  taken  in  the  act  of  committing  forgery,  robbery, 
coining,  homicide,  rape,  or  other  capital  crime,  shall  be 
publicly  degraded  by  his  bishop  f   and  about  the  same 

'  Antiq.  BuBnm  Mediol.  Beoret.  p.  62. 
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period  Alplionso  the  Wise,  in  the  Siete  Partidas,  describes 
the  existing  law  to  be  that  for  such  crimes  the  clerlt  is  to 
be  tried  by  the  spiritual  court,  with  the  penalty  of  degra- 
dation if  convicted,  when  for  a  subsequent  oiTeuce  he  is 
liable  to  seculai-  law.'  Those,  however,  who  fall  into 
heresy,  or  propagate  heretical  opinions,  or  remain  under 
excommunication  for  a  year,  or  disobey  their  bishops,  or 
forge  papal  signatures  or  seals,  come  at  once  under  secular 
jurisdiction ;  and  forging  royal  letters  is  punishable  with 
degradation  and  branding."  In  civil  snits,  moreover,  the 
episcopal  courts  have  cognizance  only  when  both  parties 
are  ecclesiastics — actions  between  clerks  and  laymen 
coming  before  the  lay  judges;'  and  this  provision,  so 
adverse  to  sacerdotal  claims,  was  preserved  in  the  Becopi- 
lacion.  Nearly  a  century  later,  in  1335,  the-  Portuguese 
bishop,  Alvarez  Pel  ay  o,  distinctly  asserts  that  no  eccle- 
siastic, however  mean,  can  be  subjected  to  any  secular 
power,  in  any  case.'  He  admits  that  of  old  this  bad  not 
been  the  case,  even  as  in  his  own  time  tyrants  sometimes 
infringed  on  the  rights  of  the  cliurch,  but  that  the  popes 
had  won  the  privilege  from  the  emperors  ;'  and  having  thus 
conceded  that  the  prerogative  was  not  of  divine  law,  he 
l^roceeds  to  establish  it  by  scholastic  dialectics,  proving 
that  the  emperor  holds  his  empire  as  a  fief  in  vassalage  of 
the  church,  and  that  since  no  vassal  can  judge  his  suzerain 
so  be  cannot  judge  the  cliurch,  whence  the  conclusion  is 
plain  that  no  inferior  potentate  can  have  any  jurisdiction 
over  ecclesiastics,  especially  as  the  laity  are  inferior  to  the 
clergy." 

In    France  the  question  of  clerical  immunity  was  the 
source  of  endless    debate.      lu  1204  the  crown  and   the 
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nobles  CDdeavored  to  eatablish  the  principle  tliat  a  clerk 
convicted  of  a  capital  offence  in  the  spiritual  court  was  to 
be  degraded  and  abandoned  to  the  temporal  power  for  the 
pnnishment  due  to  bis  crime,'  but  the  attempt  was  of  no 
avail.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  we  find  Beauma^ 
noir  warning  the  secular  judge  that  any  disregard  of  the 
benefit  of  clergy  involved  an  excommunication  removable 
only  by  the  pope  himself;  yet,  in  theory  at  least,  the  im- 
naunity  of  the  clergy  was  not  complete,  for  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  were  directed  to  inflict  on  their  convicts  not  only 
degradation  but  imprisonment  for  life' — a  provision,  as  we 
shall  see  hei-eafter,  but  rarely  carried  into  effect. 

The  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  was  creating 
a  race  of  jurists  who  were  not  disposed  to  regard  the  church 
with  reverence  or  to  submit  to  the  interference  which  her 
pretensions  were  constantly  provoking.  Every  effort, 
therefore,  was  made  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  distinc- 
tion admitted  by  canonists  between  ecclesiastics  in  orders 
devoted  to  the  ministry  of  the  altar  and  the  hordes  of 
those  who  sought  the  lower  grades  without  abandoning 
their  worldly  pursuits.  St.  Louis  thus  declared  that  clerks 
who  did  not  wear  the  tonsure  were  subject  to  secular  juris- 
diction, while  their  tonsured  brethren  were  exempt,  and  so 
complete  was  this  immunity  that  even  confession  before 
a  lay  judge  was  of  no  legal  value  as  not  being  lawfully 
made.'  His  son,  Philippc-le-Hardi,  in  12T4  carried  the  dis- 
tinction still  further  by  subjecting  to  the  civil  law  those, 
whether  tonsured  or  not,  who  were  married  or  who  followed 
secular  industries.*  Pbilippe-le-Bel,  in  1391,  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  even  letters  under  the  royal  seal  could  not 
compel  an  ecclesiastic  to  appear  in  a  secular  court  to 
answer  personal  charges;'  but  in  1300  he  ventured  totres- 
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pass  on  ckrical  privileges  by  an  edict  declaring  that  acquit- 
tal in  the  courts-Christian  should  not  protect  the  posses- 
sions of  a  clei'k  from  confiscation  by  the  royal  tribunal 
when  his  crime  was  notorious.'  Louis  Hutin,  in  the  dis- 
turbances which  threatened  the  opening  of  his  reign, 
endeavored  to  propitiate  the  clergy,  in  1315,  by  enacting 
and  confirming  the  constitution  of  1220  of  Frederic  II., 
which  guaranteed  complete  immunity  to  ecclesiastics ;=  bflt 
the  tendency  of  the  age  was  opposed  to  such  reaction,  and 
the  contest  between  the  crown  and  the  church  became  con- 
stantly more  bitter.  The  power  of  the  feudal  lords  was 
rapidly  declining,  and  the  royal  jurisdiction  was  every- 
where usurping  that  of  the  seignorial  courts.  In  place  of 
dealing  with  the  spasmodic  violence  of  the  petty  seigneurs, 
destitute  of  cohesion  or  unity,  the  church  found  herself 
confronted  with  a  system  of  royal  courts,  all  animated 
with  an  aggressive  spirit,  co-operating  with  each  other  to 
produce  not  anarchy  bnt  civilization,  and  under  the  gene- 
ral guidance  of  the  able  lawyers  who  composed  the  royal 
Parlement.  These  men  hnew  what  they  fought  for,  and 
were  rarely  mistaken  in  the  means  adopted;  nor  was  a 
class  from  which  sprang  Guillaume  de  Nogaret,  the  auda- 
cious captor  of  Boniface  VIII.,  lilcely  to  be  troubled 
with  scruples  concerning  the  sanctity  of  privileges  which 
in  the  study  of  the  Pandects  and  the  Code  were  seen  to 
be  without  foundation. 

The  systematic  abuses  of  clerical  privilege  were,  in  fact, 
becoming  unbearable.  They  gnevo  isly  o]  i  ressed  the 
laity,  they  greatly  interfered  with  tie  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  and  they  threatened  to  bring  the  church 
itself  rapidly  into  disrepute.  Peiplex  "  q  estions  con- 
stantly arose,  and  rogues  eagerly  availed  tl  ei  iselves  of-the 
conflict  between  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  courts  to 
escape  altogether  the  penalty  of  their  crimes.     Some  re- 
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fomnFas  necessary,  and  the clinrcli  appliefl  it  witli  a  tentler 
hand,  so  aa  not  to  abandon  the  immauity  which  alone 
rendered  these  abuses  possible,  while  endeavoring  to  evade 
the  odium  of  tJie  ci'iminala  who  evevywhere  claimed  and 
enjoyed  her  protection.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this 
substantial  benefit,  crowds  of  worthless  wretches  entered 
the  church  and  took  the  lower  grades,  which  at  that  time 
did  not  entail  separation  from  their  wives  or  abandonment 
of  worldly  pursuits,  and  she  was  rendered  responsible  for 
their  misdeeds,  and  was  called  npon  to  protect  them.  To 
meet  this  flagrant  abuse,  Innocent  III.,  as  early  as  1212, 
bad  decreed  that  a  married  acolyte  could  not  be  compelled 
to  wear  the  tonsnre  and  was  not  entitled  to  benefit  of 
clergy.'  In  1 298  Boniface  Till,  also  endeavored  to  adju- 
dicate on  the  vexed  questions  which  constantly  arose  by 
declaring  that  no  laj'  court  was  competent  to  try  any  one 
who  was  commonly  reputed  to  be  a  clerk;  that  even  when 
there  was  a  reasonable  doubt  of  lajmnnship,  and  the 
criminal  had  always  conducted  himself  as  a  layman,  and 
had  only  recently  assumed  the  tonsure  and  sacerdotal  dress, 
then  all  proceedings  against  him  should  cease  until  the 
spiritual  court  could  investigate  the  case  and  decide  as  to 
which  junsdiction  could  claim  liim.' 

These  concessions,  if  they  can  be  so  called,  amounted  in 
reality  to  nothing.  They  pretended  to  touch  a  few  of  the 
more  palpable  scandals,  but  left  unreformed  the  intolerable 
abuses  which  the  increasing  enlightenment  of  the  age  was 
not  inclined  to  brook.  In  1328,  Philip  of  Valois  com- 
plained with  exceeding  bitterness  that  murderers  and  male- 
fiictors  of  all  kinds  were  released  from  the  secular  courts 
on  merely  asserting  their  clergj-,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  the  bishops  of  admitting  to  the  tonsiu'e  married 
men  of  full  age,  who  applied  for  it  mereiy  to  escape  the 
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piiiiisliment  due  to  their  crimes.'  Not  long  afterwards 
Eaymond,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  found  himself  obliged  to  con- 
demn the  prevalent  practice  of  eceleaiastics  buying  up 
doubtful  claims,  aud  then  wearymg  out  their  adversaries 
with  the  endless  proceedings  of  the  courts- Christian,  to 
which  they  were  entitled  to  carry  their  cases.'  In  1344 
the  council  of  Noyon  pronounced  an  ipso  facto  excommu- 
nication against  the  graceless  laymen  who  pretended  to  be 
clerks,  and  who  gave  themselves  the  tonsure' — an  empty 
fulmination,  for  the  classes  which  adopted  the  expedient 
were  for  the  most  part  far  beyond  the  reach  or  influence 
of  spiritual  censures.  In  1305  the  council  of  Prague  de- 
plored the  evils  arising  from  the  system,  both  on  account 
of  the  ceaseless  quarrels  to  which  it  gave  rise  with  the 
secular  power,  and  the  demoralizing  influences  which  it 
exercised  on  the  church;  but  the  only  remedy  wbich  the 
wisdom  of  the  assembled  fathers  could  suggest  was  the 
futile  one  of  decreeing  that  no  protection  should  be  ex- 
tended over  criminals  who  did  not  wear  the  tonsure  and 
the  clerical  babit* — a  precaution  which  the  rogues  were  not 
likely  to  neglect.  In  fact,  the  councils  of  the  peiiod  pie 
sent  an  abundant  store  of  canons  directed  igimst  the 
crowds  of  vagabonds  who  were  amenable  to  no  discipline, 
and  who  made  no  pretence  of  abandoning  their  secular 
lives,  while  they  confidently  claimed  protection  of  the  hf  Ay 
which  they  disgraced.  The  church  could  find  no  cure  for 
the  evil,  however,  without  abandoning  some  of  her  most 
cherished  prerogatives,  and  she  preferred  to  endure  the 
scandal  rather  than  to  suflfer  the  loss. 

Commingled  with  these  fruitless  canons  are  others  equally 
numerous,  directed  against  the  daily  increasing  efforts  of 
the  laity  to  ftee  themselves  from  these  evils  by  encroach- 
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ing  upon  tlie  privileges  sine!  jurisdiction  of  the  ciiiircb.  In 
1329,  Philip  of  Valois,  (lis regarding  the  fate  of  Belshazzar, 
■which  was  Iield  vip  to  him  as  a  warning,  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  reform  the  system.'  The  church  maintained  ber 
ground,  however,  and  refused  to  aliandoii  a  tittle  of  her 
prerogative.  The  council  of  Noyon,  in  1344,  denounced 
the  severest  punishment  on  clerks  who  tamely  submitted 
to  verdicts  taken  in  the  civil  courts;^  and  that  of  Paris, 
in  1346,  laid  an  interdict  on  all  places  where  a  clerk  wt«  im- 
prisoned and  was  not  surrendered  on  demand.'.  The  strug- 
gle was  hard,  but  the  church  gradually  liarl  to  yield,  and 
in  1315  an  agreement  was  made  between  Chai'lee-le-Sage 
and  Aimery  de  Maignac,  Bishop  of  Paris,  by  which  the 
latter  abandoned  his  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  all  mar- 
ried and  unbeneficed  clerks,  while  the  royal  supremacy 
was  declared  in  a  clause  leaving  to  the  bishop  his  remain- 
ing jurisdiction  over  unmarried  clerks  only  during  the 
king's  pleasure' — an  empty  assertion,  however,  which  could 
not  have  been  made  good. 

The  recoi'ds  of  the  ChStelet,  or  criminal  court  of  Paris, 
for  the  years  1389  and  1390  have  been  preserved,  and  their 
recent  publication  affords  us  an  instructive  insight  into 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  church  protected  the  vilest 
criminals  in  her  zeal  to  preserve  her  prerogatives.  Thus,  in 
one  series  of  cases  occun-ing  in  1389,  a  band  of  wretches, 
■whose  lives  were  an  endless  series  of  fearful  crimes,  were 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  prevSt,  Thej'  claimed 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  showed  the  tonsure  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claim.  Though  wholly  illiterate,  and  unable, 
under  the  closest  cross-questioning,  to  give  intelligible 
accounts  of  the  times  and  circumstances  of  their  admissiou 
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to  the  church,  or  to  addnee  any  evidence  in  support  of 
their  assei-tions,  yet  the  swift  and  relentless  justice  of  the 
Cha,telet  dared  not  to  subject  them  to  the  customary  pvo- 
eediire  of  the  torture,  but  gave  them  various  terms  of  delay 
in  which  to  produce  their  letters  of  tonsure  or  other  proof, 
and  in  one  or  two  of  the  cases  these  delays  were  repeated. 
Had  such  proof  been  attainable  they  would  at  once  have 
been  remanded  to  the  bishop's  court,  as  had  happened  to 
some  of  them  before,  when  they  had  subsequently  been 
set  free.  At  length  one  of  them  admitted  that  he  was  not 
a  cleric,  and  made  full  confession  of  his  guilty  career.  In 
the  course  of  this  he  stated  that  after  being  concerned  in 
a  most  brutal  murder,  his  accomplices  advised  him  to  as- 
sume the  tonsure,  in  order  to  secure  exemption  from  secu- 
lar jurisdiction,  and  they  counselled  him,  moreover,  how 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  admission  to  the  church,  in  case  he 
Bbonld  be  apprehended.  He  further  asserted  that  some  of 
the  other  prisoners,  whose  cases  were  then  under  advise- 
ment, were  no  more  clerks  than  himself.  On  obtaining  this 
revelation,  the  Prevfit  of  Paris  consulted  with  the  chan- 
cellor and  royal  council,  and  was  authorized  to  toi-ture 
such  of  the  others  as  could  not  prove  their  clergy.  Some  of 
tliem  under  torture,  and  others  without  it,  confessed  a  hide- 
ous catalogue  of  crimes,  and  stated  that  they  had  adopted 
the  tonsure  at  the  recommendation  of  their  fellows,  in  a 
manner  which  shows  that  it  was  a  recognized  measure  of 
precaution  against  the  hour  of  trouble  among  the  dangerous 
classes.  One  of  them,  indeed,  remarked  that  they  had 
fouud,  when  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  that 
they  were  only  subjected  to  imprisonment,  from  which  they 
were  sure  to  be  let  loose  again  upon  society,  sooner  or 
later,  in  some  general  jail-delivery  on  the  accession  of  a 
prelate  or  other  dignitary.  This  certainly  would  seem  to 
be  a  case  in  which  the  church  would  willingly  wash  her 
hands  of  her  putative  children,  but  when  the  proceedings 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  he  claimed  the 
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prisoners  and  protested  against  sucli  interference  witli  the 
libei'ties  of  tlie  church.  After  angry  negotiation,  how- 
ever, his  demands  were  refased,  and  a  formal  order  was 
made  hy  tlie  royal  council  that  tonsured  criminals,  who 
were  wholly  illiterate,  and  who  were  unable  to  offer  any 
evidence  to  prove  their  clergy,  should  be  allowed  reason- 
able time  to  obtain  testimony,  and  that  if  they  faUed  in  this 
no  heed  should  be  given  to  the  reclamations  and  protests 
of  the  bishop,  but  tliat  they  should  be  duly  tried  and  con- 
victed or  acquitted  as  laymen.  Fortified  with  this  order, 
the  authorities  of  the  Chatelet  proceeded  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  speedily  brought  to  justice  the  whole  crew,  of 
whom  seven  were  convicted  and  executed.' 

A  case  which  occurred  in  March,  1390,  may  perhaps  be 
thought  to  throw  some  light  on  the  motives  impelling  the 
bishops  to  vindicate  so  energetically  their  jurisdiction  for 
the  protection  of  these  "gaigneurs  d'aventage."  Girart 
DofBnal,  arrested  for  an  attempted  larceny,  denied  the  fact 
and  claimed  the  benefit  of  clergy.  He  wore  the  tonsure 
and  asserted  that  he  had  received  it  ten  years  before  at  the 
hands  of  the  Bisliop  of  Eodez.  His  letters  of  tonsure  he 
declared  to  be  at  Barbatenne,  near  Avignon,  and  he  was 
given  six  weeks  in  whieh  to  procure  them.  The  six  weelis 
were  extended  to  three  months,  but  wiien  again  brought 
before  the  coui-t  in  June,  he  bad  no  evidence  to  prove  his 
claim,  and  he  was  accordingly  exposed  to  the  torture  cus- 
tomary in  the  trials  of  laymen.  1'hia  extorted  the  confes- 
sion that  he  had  given  himself  the  tonsure  three  years  before 
at  Avignon,  by  way  of  safeguard,  and  in  the  long  array  of 
robberies  whicli  he  detailed,  lie  alluded  to  one  for  which  he 
had  been  convicted  in  the  court  of  the  Bishop  of  Rodez 
and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  lay  for  tbirteen  months 
nntil  his  friends  procured  his  release  by  paying  five  hundred 

'  Begistre  Criminel  du  Chltelet  da  Paris,  I.  47-111  (Piiris,  1881), 
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francs  to  the  gooiT  bishop.  '  The  Chatelet  did  not  let  him 
off  80  easilj',  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  duly  hanged.' 

The  tonsnre  thus  was  the  segis  on  which  these  wretched 
men  relied  for  impunity,  and  so  important  was  it  deemed 
to  make  no  mistake  in  tlie  peiiDlesing  questions  which  daily 
embroiled  the  civil  and  spiritual  powers,  that  the  CliStelet 
had  among  its  officials  a  sworn  barber  whose  dnty  it  was 
as  an  expert  to  guide  the  court  in  its  decisions  on  the  ob- 
scure eases  which  were  constantly  presented.  Another 
portion  of  his  functions  proves  the  careful  respect  with 
which  the  sacred  emblem  of  sacerdotalism  was  regavded,  for 
■whenever  a  tonsured  man  failed  to  prove  his  clergy,  the 
court  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  shaved,  before  it 
would  venture  to  try  him,  tortnre  him,  or  execute  him. 
The  symbol  of  the  church  must  be  obliterated  ere  he  could 
be  treated  as  an  ordinary  criminal. 

How  nsefiil  an  oiHcial  this  barber  sometimes  was,  and 
how  desperately  the  miserable  wretches  clung  to  the  pro- 
tecting influence  of  the  church,  is  shown  by  a  case  occur- 
ring in  January  1390,  when  Flenrent  de  Saint-Luc  was 
brought  before  the  ChStelet  on  a  charge  of  theft.  So  con- 
stant was  the  claim  of  clergy  that  the  first  proceeding  with 
a  prisoner  was  to  examine  him  minutely  for  the  tonsure  or 
other  sign  of  clericature,  and  none  were  found  on  Pleurent. 
To  prevent  collusion  he  was  shut  up  alone  for  the  night, 
and  next  morning,  to  the  surprise  of  the  court,  he  boldly 
pleaded  clergy  and  exhibited  a  tonsured  head.  The  barber 
was  forthwith  summoned,  and  after  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  scalp  declared  that  the  tonsure  was  not  produced  by 
shaving,  but  by  pulling  out  the  hairs  one  by  one — the  in- 
genious expedient  of  the  prisoner  during  the  night,  in  his 
solitaiy  cell.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  device, 
ho  had  admitted  to  the  jailer  that  he  was  betrothed  in 
marriage  to  a  certain  Marguerite  of  Compifegne,    The  court 
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tliercfoi'o  had  no  hesitation  in  pvoiioiiucing  him  a  "purs 
bigames  ;"  as  a  married  man  he  had  no  right  to  benefit  of 
clergy,  so  hia  pretended  tonsure  was  promptly  destroyed 
\>y  shaving,  and  he  was  tried  and  executed.' 

A  still  more  perplexing  case  for  the  tonsorial  expert 
occurred  in  October  of  the  same  year,  when  Jehan  Jourge, 
a  jeweller,  was  accused  by  an  accomplice  of  coining.  He 
pleaded  clergy,  though  he  confessed  to  have  been  married 
for  twelve  years,  and  the  condition  of  his  scalp  seems  to 
have  puzzled  the  official  barber,  for  a  jary  of  thirteen  of 
his  brethren  was  summoned  to  examine  the  prisoner's 
head.  Under  oath  they  reported  that  after  full  investiga- 
tion they  found  him  not  to  be  tonsured,  though  he  had 
several  bald  spots.  The  court  decided  that  as  a  married 
man  and  nntonsured  he  had  no  right  to  plead  clergy.  The 
crime  was  a  heinous  one  and  speedy  justice  was  required, 
so  within  two  days  of  his  apprehension  he  was  convicted, 
sentenced,  and  duly  boiled  to  death," 

The  rapidity  of  these  proceedings  is  perhaps  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  constant  efforts  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris  to 
reclaim  these  strayed  sheep.  Thus,  in  March  of  the  same 
year,  Jehannin  Menel  was  accused  of  theft.  He  confessed 
it,  but  pleaded  clergy,  stating  that  he  had  received  the 
tonsure  twenty  years  before.  Though  wholly  illiterate,  he 
was  given  the  customary  six  weeks  in  which  to  present 
proof,  and  the  officers  of  the  episcopal  court  undertook  to 
obtain  it  if  possible.  The  time  was  extended  until  June, 
when,  all  efforts  failing,  he  was  again  brought  up.  To  pro- 
long his  miserable  days,  he  averred  that  one  of  the  bishop's 
retainers  could  vouch  for  him,  whereupon  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  take  the  alleged  testimony.  Their  report 
was  not  made  until  Angust  30th,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
person  in  question  had  no  knowledge  of  the  prisoner. 
Then  Menel  at  length  was  tortured  and  confessed  that  he 

'  Registre  dn  Cli3telet,  I.  201-3,  '  Ibid.  I.  480-94. 
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had  given  himself  the  tonsui-e  four  years  before,  iu  order 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  a  heavy  robbery  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged.^ 

While  this  was  in  progress,  another  case  occurred  in 
which  the  bishop  did  not  limit  himself  merely  to  friendly 
aid  in  seeliing  for  testimony.  In  July,  Ernoul  de  Lates 
was  aeensed  of  a  petty  theft.  He  pleaded  clergy  and 
showed  the  tonsure,  but  on  a  searching  examination  was 
forced  to  admit  that  he  had  assumed  it  only  a  fortnight 
previously,  under  fear  of  prosecution.  The  next  day  the 
court  was  notified  that  the  bishop  had  made  formal  appli- 
cation for  the  prisoner  to  the  Pai-lement.  Ernoul  was  re- 
called, and  repeated  his  confession  before  a  royal  notary, 
who  i-eported  it  to  the  Parlement,  and  a  decision  was 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ChStelet. 
Ernoul  then  confessed  the  crime  laid  to  hia  charge,  together 
with  others,  and  was  accordingly  condemned  to  death,  when 
the  persevering  bishop  again  appealed  to  the  Parlement, 
and  that  body,  after  a  second  hearing,  again  confirmed  the 
proceedings  of  the  Ch^telet." 

It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  these  trivial  details. 
Enough  has  been  given  to  show  the  endless  conflict  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  tlie  constant  in- 
terruption of  justice,  and  the  countless  evils  arising  to 
society  from  the  practical  impunity  with  which  the  church 
endeavored  to  shield  the  vilest  criminals.  Few  judicial 
bodies  could  venture  to  display  the  boldness  of  the  Paris 
CliStelet,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  king,  and 
supported  by  the  Parlement,  yet  everywhere  the  royal 
courts  were  aeel{in^*to  enforce  tlreir  jurisdiction,  and  the. 
prelates  were  battling  desperately  for  the  preservation  of 
the  old  abuses.  At  this  very  time,  iu  1389,  the  council 
■of  St.  Tiberius,  at  Narbonne,  drew  up,  to  be  laid  before  the 
pope  and  the  king,  a  long  list  of  clerical  grievances,  pro- 

■  Eegistto  (Iu  CiiStdet,  I,  3S8-1(IS.  '  Xliitl,  I.  294-301. 
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miiieiit  amoiig  which  were  the  eDcroaclimeiits  of  the  royal 
eourta  oo  ecclesiaatical  jurisdiction,  the  refusal  to  SLirreu- 
der  untonsured  and  married  clerks  accused  of  crime,  and 
the  disregard  of  the  interdicts  laid  on  all  parishes  where 
these  abuses  were  committed,'  The  times  were  nnpro- 
pitioTis  for  the  church,  however,  and  these  complaiuts 
availed  but  little.  Tlie  Great  Schism  had  vastly  -weakened 
ecclesiastical  influence,  especially  in  France,  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  royal  power  under  Charlea-le-Sage 
gave  a  temporary  predominance  to  the  secular  element 
which  threatened  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  churcii's 
dearest  prerogatives.  This  did  not  last,  however.  The 
church  reunited  at  the  council  of  Constance  renewed 
its  vigor,  while  the  disasters  of  the  miserable  reign  of 
Charles  YI.,  the  wars  of  Henry  V,,  and  the  civil  broils  of 
the  Armagnacs  aud  Bourgnigiions  reduced  the  temporal 
authority  almost  to  a  nullity,  and  rendered  it  utterly  in- 
capable of  following  up  its  advantages.  It  is  significant 
of  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  chuj'ch  that,  during  the 
English  domination,  an  order  of  Henry  VI.  regulating  the 
proceedings  of  the  Chatolet  of  Paris  provides  that  the  first 
tiling  to  be  done  on  the  entrance  of  a  prisoner  shall  be  to 
examine  whether  he  is  clerk  or  layman;  and  that  to  pre- 
vent encroachments  on  secular  jurisdiction,  a  special  officer 
is  detailed  to  be  present  at  every  hearing  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  of  the  bishop  and  chapter,  to  see  tliat  the 
royal  prerogatives  are  not  invaded,'  As  the  royal  power 
I'ecovered  itself,  Jiowever,  it  resumed  its  aggressions,  and 
the  Estates  of  Languedoc  in  1456  complained  bitterly  to 
Charles  VII.  of  the  little  respect  paid  by  the  sovereign 
courts  to  the  immunities  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
whereupon  the   monarch  dryly  responded   by  asking  the 

'  Graviim.  Consil.  op.  S.  Tiber,  onn.  1389  (Martene,  Tli^pnnr,  IV.  345-S). 
'  Oraunnanoa  dc  Poitiers,  arn.  1426,  }^   15,   149  (Isninbert,  Vltl.  701, 
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remonatfaiita  to  specifj,  cases  when  thej  sliould  be  pro- 
perly pi-ovided  foi'.^ 

Still  the  church  gallantly  held  her  ground.  In  1468  we 
find  the  Cardiiial-Biehop  of  Antmi  asserting  his  sole  juris- 
diction over  all  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  and 
threatening  iatei'dicts  for  any  delay  in  surrendering  them 
to  him,  -with  all  the  energy  and  conscious  strength  of  an 
Innocent  or  a  Boniface  ;=  and  the  administration  of  justice 
continued  to  be  impeded  as  of  old.  In  1516,  Francis  I. 
complained  to  Leo  X.  of  the  crimes  aud  scandals  committed 
with  impunity  by  those  who  wore  connected  with  the 
eburcb,  and  the  pontiff  gi-anted,  as  a  special  favor  to 
Prance,  that  unless  the  tonsure  and  habit  had  been  worn 
within  four  months  of  the  date  of  the  offence  for  which  a 
criminal  was  arraigned,  he  might  be  subject  to  secular 
jurisdiction."  This  was  a  very  imperfect  measure  of  relief, 
and,  some  fifteen  years  later,  Chassan^e,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished jurists  of  the  day,  lays  it  down  as  an  absolute 
principle  of  law  that  a  clerk  is  exempt  from  secular  justice 
both  before  and  after  conviction;  bat  he  couples  this  with 
numerous  exceptions,  rendering  tlie  application  of  the  rule 
almost  as  "involved  and  troublesome"  as  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  described  the  English  law  to  be,  showing  how 
eagerly  the  courts  and  lawyer.s  were  Jaboriiig  to  find  some 
relief  from  the  difficulties  with  which  the  church  sur- 
rounded the  administration  of  justice.^ 

The  evils  arising  from  this  state  of  things  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  escape  of  malefactors  who  personated 
the  ecclesiastical  character.  The  impunity  conferred  by 
the  benefit  of  clergy  on  clerical  offenders  necessarily  exer- 

'  DoWoiiofBiIeeEtatadelatigufdoo,  art.  25.      (Ibifl.  IX.  238, -SII.) 
'  Statut.  Synod,  Eoolea.  jBduens.  iinn.  HRS,  eitp,  47  (Mai^tone  IV.  514-6). 
"  Bull.  Eomnnnm  dsectPoatif.  up.  OhnssBniei  Oommeut.  Conauot.  Burgiind! 
p.  184  (Ed.  1500]. 
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cised  the  most  nnfoi'tunate  influence  on  the  church  itself, 
and  was  a  powerful  element  in  hringing  about  the  conup- 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  wliich  was  the  disgi-ace  of 
the  middle  ages.  An  honest  archdeacon  of  Salzburg, 
writing  in  1175,  complains  that  the  clergy  were  restrained 
hy  no  fear  of  punishment,  and  therefore  abandoned  them- 
eelves  to  excesses  which  laymen  havdly  dared  to  attempt. 
However  vile  might  be  their  lives,  they  felt  no  dread  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  for  they  could  not  be  accused  by 
the  laity,  and  would  not  accuse  each  other,  since  all  were 
guilty  of  the  same  practices,  and  each  endeavored  to  pro- 
tect his  companions  in  sin.  In  fact,  he  adds,  they  are 
surely  the  scales  of  Leviathan  which  cling  to  each  other  so 
closely  that  no  weapon  can  penetrate  into  its  pestiferous 
body.^  The  archdeacon  is  especially  concerned  at  the  im- 
munity which  was  thus  conferred  on  the  concubinage  and 
adultery  universal  among  his  clergy,  and  a  practical  illns- 
tration  of  this  particular  result  was  afforded  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later  in  Naples,  when,  in  1317,  under  Robert 
the  Good,  an  effort  was  made  to  enforce  a  statute  imposing 
a  fine  on  the  concubines  of  priests  who  refused,  for  a  year 
after  excommunication,  to  abandon  their  guilty  connection. 
The  priests  vigorously  assumed  the  cause  of  their  partners, 
and  succeeded  in  extending  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  their 
concubines,  who,  as  part  of  the  clerical  iamily,  they  asserted 
were  liable  to  prosecution  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.^ 
Having  established  this  as  a  regular  rule  of  law,  they  were 
liberated  from  the  sterner  jurisdiction  of  the  laity,  and 
felt  reasonably  secure  that  their  illicit  relationships  would 
not  be  disturbed.  So  long  as  the  benefit  of  clergy  existed, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  purifying  the  church ;  and  when 
Hussites  negotiated  with  tlie  council  of  Bftle  for  reconci- 
liation, they  wisely  made  its  abrogation  one  of  the  four 

le  Calamit.  Eocle?.  Salisb.  ctip,  ix. 
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conditions  on  which  they  would  consent  to  return  to  the 
fold.^ 

On  this  point  the  church  was  immovable ;  the  evil  con- 
tinued unchecked,  and  it  afforded,  at  the  dawn  of  the  He- 
formation,  a  fair  mark  for  the  indignant  eloquence  of  the 
reforniere.  Thus,  in  1521,  Luther,  in  his  controversy  with 
Ambrogio  Caterino,  exclaims:  "Finally,  criminals  can 
neither  be  reproved,  nor  accused,  nor  punished,  except  by 
the  pope,  who  could  not  if  he  would,  and  now  does  not 
■wish  to.  From  this  prolific  source  arises  their  iniquity  ; 
hence  the  debaucheries,  the  adulteries,  the  fornications,  the 
uncleaniiess,  the  avarice,  the  fraud,  the  swindling,  the  uni- 
versal chaos  of  crime,  which  not  only  abounds  but  reigns 
everywhere,  unpunished  and  unchecked  by  fear  of  God  or 
man.  If  any  one  reproves  them,  he  is  guilty  of  sacrilege 
and  of  treason  to  the  pope.  All  this  arises  from  those 
accursed  laws  which  exempt  the  clergy  and  all  belonging 
to  them  from  secular  accusation,  trial,  and  punishment.'" 
It  seems  to  be  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  Henry  of  Salzburg, 
sounding  through  the  interval  of  three  centuries  and  a 
half;  and  fierce  as  was  the  declamation  of  the  sturdy  re- 
foiTner,  he  was  not  guilty  of  exaggeration  if  we  may  believe 
the  formal  complaint  of  the  orthodox,  addressed  in  1523 
by  the  i-epresenta lives  of  the  empire  assembled  in  the  Diet 
of  Niirnberg  to  Adrian  VI.,  praying  for  the  reform  which 
was  confidently  expected  at  his  hands.  This  authoritative 
document,  in  enumerating  the  disorders  existing  in  the 
church,  asserts  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  the  direct 
source  of  countless  cases  of  adultery,  robbery,  coining, 
homicide,  arson,  and  false  witness  committed  by  ecclesi- 
astics, and  signilicantly  adds  that  unless  the  clergy  were 
relegated  to  secular  jurisdiction,  there  was  reason  to  fear 

"  Ilartnliaim.  ConcU.  German.  V-  760-73. 
-  ^  Liitlieri  0pp.  1.  ir.  foi.  374  a,  (Jenia,  1631). 
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an  ni^risiiig  of  the  people,  for  no  justice  wiis  to  be  Iiswl  in 
the  spii'itnal  courts  against  a  clerical  offender.' 

It  was  not  only  in  the  license  afforded  to  indiridual 
criminals  that  the  immunity  of  the  clergy  made  the  church 
odious  to  the  people,  but  also  in  the  opportunity  which  it 
afforded  of  exercising  oppression  and  irresponsible  despot- 
ism, for  -which  no  redress  could  be  obtained.  That  this 
was  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  reformers  in  their  efforts  to 
arouse  the  populations  to  overthrow  the  hoary  structure  of 
sacerdotalism  is  shown  in  Sir  David  Lyndaay's  "Satyre 
of  the  Thrie  Bstaits,"  where  he  introduces  a  mendicant 
recounting  the  misadventures  which  had  reduced  liim  to 
beggary.  He  had  had  a  mare  and  three  cows,  wherewith 
he  had  supported  wife  and  children,  besides  his  aged  pa- 
rente.  The  father  dying,  his  mare  had  been  seized  by  the 
laird  for  heriot,  while  the  vicar  carried  off  a'cow.  Then 
his  mother  died,  and  the  vicar  took  another  cow.  This 
diminution  of  their  substance  so  preyed  upon  his  wife,  that 
she  soon  followed,  when  the  vicar  claimed  as  his  fee  tlie 
last  remaining  cow,  and  the  parish  cierlt  seized  their  mov- 
ables. His  interlocutor  asks  whether  the  parson  had  not 
stood  his  friend,  but  is  told  that  the  latter  had  excommu- 
nicated him  for  beiug  in  an-ears  with  his  tithes,  and  that 
he  has  but  a  groat  remaining  in  the  world,  with  which  he 
is  begging  his  way  to  St.  Andrews  to  fee  a  lawyer  to  see 
whether  he  cannot  get  justice  of  those  who  have  plundered 
him  of  liis  little  all.  He  is  laughed  at  for  Ma  pains  : — 
"  Tliou  art  the  daftest  fuill  that  ever  I  saw. 
Trowa  thou,  man,  be  tlie  law  to  get  remeid 
Of  men  of  kirk  ?    Na,  nocht  till  thou  he  deid"— 

and  presently  this  last  reniaiuing  groat  is  filched  from  him 
by  a  pardoner,  under  promise  of  remitting  for  him  a  thon- 
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sancl  yem-a'  penance  in  purgatory.^  The  satire  is  bronr], 
and  yet  it  has  sufficient  verisimilitude  to  explain  to  us  the 
bitterness  with  which  the  ancient  church  was  regarded  by 
the  peoples  which  threw  off  her  yoke. 

A  feeble  corrective  of  these  manifold  evils  was  proposed 
by  Pius  III.  in  his  projected  Bui!  of  Reformation,  prepared 
in  1546,  to  the  effect  that  clerks  wearing  secular  habits, 
and  refusing  to  abandon  them  on  due  admonition,  should 
not  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  but  should  share 
the  wholesome  rigor  of  secular  law  with  their  secular 
brethren.'  This  would  have  been  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  times,  as  it  left  the  iniquities  of  the 
clergy  at  large  untouched ;  but  as  the  bull  was  prudently 
suppressed  through  the  opposition  of  those  whose  license 
it  threatened  to  curtail,  its  suggestions  are  only  of  interest 
as  showing  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  any  such  dis- 
tinction as  Pius  proposed.  The  rule  which  lie  enunciated 
had  been  the  law  of  the  church  for  three  centuries,  and  its 
attempted  revival  merely  shows  that  it  had  been  completely 
neglected  and  rendered  obsolete. 

As  the  church  apparently  could  not  or  would  not  reform 
itself,  the  laity  grew  bolder,  and  insisted  .on  relief  in  some 
shape.  Thus,  when  Chaiies  V.,  feeling  himself  juggled  out 
of  the  reform  promised  by  the  council  of  Trent,  undertook 
to  purify  for  himself  the  Teutonic  church,  the  synod  which 
in  1549  assembled  at  Salzburg  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands undertook  to  complain  of  the  invasion  of  clerical 
immunity  which  was  daily  gi-owing  more  audacious  on 
the  part  of  the  secular  judges.  The  progress  of  Luther- 
anism  had  weakened  the  respect  felt  for  the  church, 
even  by  the  orthodox  ;  and  Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  zeal- 
ous Catholic  though  he  was,  responded  briefly  that  the 

'Sir  David  Ljndsay's  Works,  P.  iv.  pp.  461-61  (Barlj  Ergl.  Test  Soo. 
1869).  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  "Satrreof  the  Thi-ie  Batnits" 
WAS  repeataiily  represented  in  pnhlie  ns  a  drnmatio  pei-forraanoe  in  ]58fl, 
prior  to  the  first  movementfi  at  tlie  Keformation  in  Scutlord  (Rogers,  Scot- 
land,  Soeial  and  Doineftio,  p.  304!  Gmmpian  Club,  1869). 

'  Pnbliihed  by  CInnson,  Copenhngsn,  1849. 
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secular  courts  would  not  have  uudei'takeii  to  enforce  the 
laws  on  tbc  clergy  had  they  not  found  that  the  bishops 
habitually  allowed  clerical  offences  to  remain  unpunished. 
The  synod  replied  by  a  series  of  grievances,  among  which 
were  enumei'ated  the  infractions  of  clerical  privilege.  The 
princes  concerned  were  not  disposed  to  listen  to  these,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  JEmperor 
Ferdinand,  who  prudently  suppressed  them,  and  no  action 
was  had  on  the  subject  for  twenty  years.' 

At  length  the  hopes  of  the  purer  portion  of  the  Catholics 
grew  high  as  the  final  convocation  of  the  council  of  Trent 
in  1563  assembled  with  plentiful  promises  of  the  reforma- 
tion which  every  one  deemed  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  orthodox  faith.  One  of  the  principal  reforms  ex- 
pected of  the  conncil  was  the  removal  of  the  abuses,  which, 
under  guise  of  clerical  immunity,  scandalized  the  faithful 
and  corrupted  the  church.  This  is  evident  in  the  projects 
submitted  to  the  assembled  fathers  by  the  various  princes 
whose  zeal  for  the  faith  led  them  to  point  ont  the  evils  that 
rendered  their  peoples  impatient  of  the  yoke.  Thus  the 
honored  Bartholomew  a  Martyribus,  Archbishop  of  Braga, 
drew  up  for  Sebastian  of  Portugal  a  series  of  articles  of 
reformation,  which  was  presented  in  the  name  of  the  Por- 
tuguese nation.  In  this  it  was  proposed  substantially  to 
abolish  the  four  lower  orders  of  the  priesthood,  leaving 
nothing  below  the  subdiiLconate,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
church  from  the  endless  scandals  arising  from  the  hordes 
who  took  these  lower  orders  for  the  single  purpose  of 
abusing  the  immunity  conferred  bj'  them."  The  Spanish 
bishops  asked  for  a  less  radical  measure,  only  suggesting 
that  married  clerks,  who  wore  secular  habits,  should  not 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  clergy;  and  thej'  coupled  this  with 
a  request  that  even  papal  authority  should  not  bo  allowed 
to  sanction  infractions  of  clerical  privilege.' 

'  Dalhnm,  Conoil.  Salisburg.  pp.  328-9— Hnnsii.  German.  S.icrn,  II.  618. 
"  Artlo.  Setaat,  E.  Povtug-  Ko.  .TO  (Le  Plat,  op.  eit.  V.  84). 
=  ArtiB.  Keform.  Epieo.  Hispan.  Ho.  25,  27  (Ibid.  V.  565). 
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The  Emperor  Ferdinand,  who  had  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fonlnesa  of  the  Teutonic  church,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  aggreasive  Lutheranism  of  the  age,  was 
particularly  earnest  in  his  demands  for  a  thorough  reform 
which  should  check  the  progress  of  the  Reforination.  Un- 
der his  commands,  a  series  of  articles  was  drawn  up  by- 
one  of  Ms  most  trusted  counsellors,  Frederic  Staphylue, 
whose  learning  and  orthodoxy  had  won  for  him  the  cap  of 
■the  doctorate  of  theology  at  the  hands  of  the  pope  himself, 
when  his  marriage  had  rendered  the  universities  doubtful 
about  conferring  the  honor  upon  him.  In  this  paper,  enb- 
mitted  to  the  council  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  the 
exemptions  of  the  clergy  were  denounced  with  little  cere- 
mony.    "  Crimes  remain  unpunished,  which  is  the  greatest 

of  evils,  and  ruinous  to  the  public  welfare A  lay 

murderer  is  justly  put  to  death  by  the  law,  while  an  eccle- 
siastic escapes  witk  trifling  penance,  or  none  at  all 

The  clergy  sin  with  impunity,  whence  it  arises  that  they 
are  a  scandal  to  the  children  of  Gfod,  and  a  pest  to  the 
state.?  He  argues  that  these  privileges  are  derived  from 
human  and  not  from  divine  law,  and  that  they  can  be 
abJ-ogated  by  the  secular  power,  to  the  manifest  advantage 
of  botJi  church  and  state.^  The  same  assertions  are  made 
in  another  consultation  prepared  by  order  of  the  emperor 
to  be  laid  before  the  council.  "  The  insolence  of  the  clergy 
has  risen  to  that  point  that  they  think  they  have  a  right 
to  commit  crimes  which  in  laymen  are  punished  with  the 
utmost  rigor  of  the  law.'" 

The  spirit  in  which  these  representations  were  received 
is  shown  in  the  extraordinary  proposition  presented  by  the 
papal  legates  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  sovereigns,  Sept. 
23,  1563.  Two-thirds  of  the  prelates  present  at  the  council 
had  been  induced  to  pledge  themselves  that  no  reformation 

'  Frid.  Staphyli  Consjl.  No.  50-2  (Le  Plat,  V.  237-8). 
'  ConauJt.  Imp.  Ferdiniind,  cap,  13  {Ibia.  V.  2ii). 
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of  the  ciliircli  should  be  debated  unti!  this  paper  had  been 
considered,  and  no  more  effeetual  mode  of  evading  the 
pressure  for  reform  eocild  be  conceived.  It  demanded,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  ecclesiastical  reformation,  that  the 
relations  between  the  various  princes  and  the  church  should 
be  revised  in  a  sense  which  swept  away  all  concordats  and 
pragmatic  sanctions,  and  deprived  the  sovereigns  of  ivhat 
little  control  they  enjoyed  by  rendering  the  church  entirely 
independent.  In  this  comprehensive  scheme,  the  widest 
interpretation  was  given  to  the  claims  of  ecclesiastical 
■  jurisdiction ;  ail  questions  of  doubtful  clerkship  were  re- 
sei-ved  for  the  spiritual  courts  alone;  no  appeal  from  them 
was  allowed  to  the  secular  tribunals;  the  anathema  was 
denounced  against  all  who  should  infringe  on  the  ancient 
canons,  and  in  general  everything  that  had  been  gained 
by  the  secular  power  in  a  struggle  of  centuries  was  swept 
away.^  As  was  expected,  the  fierce  opposition  of  the 
princes,  whose  rights  of  appointment  and  patronage  were 
abolished  in  this  scheme,  caused  it  speedily  to  be  dropped, 
but  its  animus  is  none  the  less  interesting  as  developing 
the  policy  of  Eome,  and  the  objects  of  papal  ambition. 

Animated  by  this  spirit,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  coun- 
cil would  lend  itself  to  any  searching  or  adequate  reform. 
At  its  previous  convocation,  in  1551,  it  had  already  adopted 
a  canon  declaring  that  no  secular  ecclesiastic  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  bishop  on  any 
pretence' — a  rule  which  infringed  upon  the  judicature  by 
this  time  established  in  some  countries,  such  as  Prance 
and  the  Netherlands.'  Under  the  protests  of  the  princes, 
indeed,  it  was  at  last  willing  to  leave  to  their  fate  the 
hordes  of  worthless  vagabonds  who  sought  by  a  nominal 
affiliation  on  the  church  to    obtain  the   immunity  from 
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piiiiislnneut  coiiscrineiit  on  its  prerogatives;  but  no  dis- 
position was  shown  to  abandon  one  tittle  of  the  rights 
claimed  for  those  who  heM  a  substantial  place  in  the  eccle- 
siastical bod}'.  Thus  the  reform  was  restricted  to  forbid- 
ding any  one  from  holding  a  benefice  before  his  foni-teenth 
year,  or  untonsnred,  or  not  in  the  lower  orders,  and  no  one 
could  claim  benefit  of  clergy  unless  he  held  a  benefice,  or 
wearing  the  habit  and  tonsure  was  employed  in  the  service 
of  a  church,  or  prosecuted  his  studies  in  a  seminaiy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  customs  of  those  countries  which  sub- 
jected married  clerks  to  the  secular  oourls.were  disregarded 
by  reviving  a  decretal  of  Boniface  VIII.,  which  granted 
them  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  provided  they  wore  the 
tonsure  and  habit.^  Another  canon,  regulating  the  pro- 
ceedings and  jurisdiction  of  the  eccleiiistical  couits,  mini 
fested  a  determination  to  win  back  all  that  had  been  lost 
during  the  preceding  two  centuiies,'  while  a  final  declari 
tion  asserted  the  tontinued  vitality  of  all  the  ancient 
canons,  decrees  of  councils,  ind  papal  sanctions  which 
defined  the  liberties  of  the  church,  the  immunities  of  hei 
members,  and  the  punishments  foi  mfiinguig  those  immu 
nities;  and  all  emperois,  Lings,  piincea  and  states  weie 
emphatically  warned  that  these  penalties  would  be  oiifoiced 
with  the  utmost  rigor." 

This  action  called  forth  Tigorous  remonstrances  from 
the  secular  powers ;  and  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  the 

'  Conoil.  Trident.  Sees,  xxiii.  de  Reform,  enn.  6.— Cf.  can.  7  Extra  in.  3  ; 
cnn.  nu.  in  Sesto  iii.  2.  This  culled  forth  vshement  re raonst ranees  from  the 
stal*s  of  the  Hetheriiinds  and  Fmnoe  (Le  Plat.  VII.  33,  43,  61,  289). 

'  Conoii.  Trident.  Sesa.  XKiv.  do  Reform.  c«n.  20.  This  likewise  gciTs 
oeoasion  to  livsly  reelamations— sea  Le  Plat,  VII.  IT,  IS,  66,  87.  The 
celebrated  Riehnrdot,  Biahop  of  Arriie,  responded  by  a  vigorons  stfttament 
of  the  littlB  reapeot  psid  by  the  courts  to  the  claims  of  oiericil  immnuitj 
(Ihid.  28,  S9).  Snhseqnently,  howoTaf,  in  ]66B,  he  deplores  the  acundnls 
caused  in  the  church  bj  tile  abBence  of  punishmEnt  for  clerioal  offenders, 
who,  ncoordvng  to  popular  bsliof,  were  .ilwajB  enabled  to  escape  by  a  mode- 
rate pecuniary  sue  riEoe.      (Ibid.  p.  186.) 

'  Conoii.  Trident.  Seas.  sxv.  can.  21), 
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belief  that  it  was  intended  to  maintain  and  perpetuate 
the  ancient  abuses,  is  clearly  manifested  by  the  action  of 
the  synod  of  Salzburg,  assembled  in  1569  to  publish  the 
council  of  Trent.  An  elaborate  system  of  church  polity 
■was  based  on  the  Ti'ideutine  canons,  so  as  to  reorganize 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  define  its  position  and 
duties,  and  adapt  it  in  every  respect  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  This  was  formally  approved  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1512,  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was  ordered  to  enforce 
it.*  As  presenting  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  re- 
vised policy  of  the  church,  it  is  therefore  worthy  of  note 
that  it  asserts  in  the  most  formal  manner  the  immunity  of 
the  clergy  as  founded  not  only  on  human  but  on  divine 
law.  Any  decision  rendered  against  a  clerk  by  a  secular 
tribunal,  whether  in  a  civil  or  a  criminal  case,  is  pronounced 
null  and  void,  and  the  judge  granting  it  or  even  endeavor- 
ing to  compel  a  clerk  to  appear  before  him,  is  excommu- 
nicated until  he  renders  full  satisfaction,  pays  whatever 
damages  may  have  been  caused  by  hia  action,  and  under- 
goes proper  penance.  The  utmost  concession  allowed  is 
that  when  a  clerk  has  committed  some  crime  of  a  peculiarly 
heinous  character,  and  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
absconding,  the  civil  authorities  may  arrest  him  on  condi- 
tion of  delivering  him  witliin  twenty-four  hours  to  the 
episcopal  officials  f  who,  it  is  true,  are  urged  to  perform  , 
their  functions  without  fear  or  favor,  and  are  prohibited 
for  the  future  from  taking  bribes  to  allow  criminals  to 
escape.' 

Not  only  were  the  officers  of  secular  justice  thus  for- 
bidden to  take  cognizance  of  clerical  offences,  but  even 
the  people  were  enjoined  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  sins  of 
their  pastors,  no  matter  how  scandalous  might  be  the  lives 

'  Dalhiun  Coaoil.  SaUsbui^.  pp,  657,  588. 

'  Conoil.  Sulisburg.  XLVI.  Const,  sxsix,  cap.  T,  2,  3.  (Dailiam,  op.  tit, 
pp.  481-2.) 

'  Ejusd.  const,  Liiii,  cnp,  1,  2  (0,,.  cit,  pp.  Hl-2)- 
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of  the  latter.  TliQy  were  warned  that  the  fate  of  Ham, 
and  the  eurae  of  Canaan  awaited  those  who  did  not  hasten 
to  conceal  the  shame  of  their  fathers;  and  as  the  priests 
were  the  fathers  of  the  people,  it  followed  that  their  sins 
were  not  to  be  commented  on  or  brcited  abroad.  In  fact, 
it  waa  asserted  that  a  wicked  priest  was  a  chosen  instra- 
ment  selected  by  God  to  pnnish  a  wicked  people ;  he  was 
therefore  to  be  venerated  ;  and  those  who  suffered  from 
him  were  on  no  acconnt  to  resist  the  will  of  God  by 
accusing  him  of  his  crimes.'  The  full  audacity  of  such 
teaching  as  this  can  be  appreciated  only  after  a  fair  under- 
standing of  the  unspeakable  corruption  of  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical body  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  popes  and 
councils  united  in  declaring  that  the  laity  were  vitiated 
by  their  priests,  that  religion  was  rendered  odious  by  the 
vices  of  its  members,  and  that  the  Lutheran  heresy  was 
the  natural  protest  against  the  clerical  vileness  which  no 
system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  could  control.'  That 
this  should  be  the  case  waa  the  inevitable  result  of  such 
teachings;  and  though  the  council  promulgated  vai-ious 
regulations  to  check  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  priesthood, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  when  Pius  V.,  not  long  afterwards, 
wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  urging  him  to  in- 
creased energy  in  extirpating  the  concubinage  which  was 
universal  among  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  the  prelate 
sadly  responded  that  he  had  done  everything  in  his  power, 
that  he  had  proved  ^tterly  unsuccessful,  and  that  he 
despaired  of  beujg  able  to  effect  the  desired  reform.' 

'  Bjnatl.  const.  Ivit.  cap.  i,  5  (op  lit.  pp.  BT2-3), 

"  Bee  OoDoil.  ColonienB.  imn.  1527  (Harlalieim  Coneil.  German  VI  210- 
13)-Conoll.  Augustan,  imn.  I64E  (Ibid.  VI.  38B)-BreTe  Pii  V.  ad  Atohiep. 
Salisbuvg.  (Ibid.  VII.  231).— Conoil.  Constant,  ann.  166T(Ibid.  VII.  46S)— 
Brevfl  Pll  V,  ad  Abbat.  Erisingens.  ann.  1587  (Ibid.  VII.  586).— Even  in 
the  very  council  which  promai gated  these  dootrines,  Christopher  Spondal. 
in  the  closing  addreas,  deelnred  that  the  vices  of  the  clergj  had  made  them 
deBen-eillj  the  objects  of  popular  contempt  and  detestation  (HaHiheim 
'^^^-  ^''^l-  '  Dalham  op.  cit.  pp.  657,  S68. 
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The  Trideutine  fathers  and  their  obedient  prelates  miglit 
amuse  themselves  with  adopting  and  promulgatiiig  brjive 
resolutions  proclaiming  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the 
clerical  body,  but  the  inevitable  progress  of  civilization 
and  enlightenment  was  against  them.  The  corruptions 
■which  brought  about  the  Reformation  had  gradually  di- 
vested the  church  of  its  claims  to  respect,  and  the  Rflforma- 
tion  itself  had  had  its  influence  on  the  orthodox  as  well  as 
on  the  reformer.  Never  again  could  the  church  hope  for 
implicit  obedience,  or  expect  that  men  should  listen  to  its 
commands  as  to  the  oracles  of  God.  Scarcely  had  the  ink 
fairly  dried  on  the  canons  of  Trent,  when  the  Polish  Diet 
of  1565  enacted  that  a  clerk  charged  with  any  criminal 
offence  should  be  tried  by  the  secular  and  not  by  the 
spiritnal  court.'  Indeed,  even  while  the  council  was  yet 
in  session,  the  French  government,  despairing  of  the  long 
promised  reformation,  took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands, 
and  in  January,  1563,  solved  the  question  by  decreeing 
that  no  clerk  beneath  the  grade  of  snb-dea con  shoiild  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  clergy.'  Some  concession  was  made  in  1566 
by  including  within  the  privileged  limit  those  in  orders 
actually  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  the  church,  but  this 
was  counterbalanced  by  reserving  to  the  civil  courts  the 
proof  of  clergy,'  Still  more  significant  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  age  was  the  fact  that  while  France  was  risking  her 
existence  in  the  effort  to  crush  her  Hnguenot  children,  she 
never  could  be  persuaded  to  accept  and  pnblish  the  conncil 
of  Trent,  notwithstanding  the  most  urgent  and  repeated 
efforts  of  the  Holy  See.  While,  too,  the  bigoted  Louis  XIV. 
was  enforcing  Catholicism  with  relentless  severity,  he 
manifested  complete  disregard  of  the  pretensioiis  of  the 
church  by  creating,  in  1695,  mixed  tribunals  of  ecclesias- 

'  Krosineki,  Eeformntion  in  Poland,  1. 131. 

'  Ordonnanpe  de  Roupaillon,  Janviei'  1563,  nrt.  21  (Isnmbert,  XV.  166) . 

'  Ordonii.  de  Moulins,  Fevr.  1666,  art,  40,  55  (Ibid.  pp.  2B0,  203). 
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tics  and  laymen  for  ttie  trial  of  clerical  offeiiclers.^  If, 
dnriog  the  eighteeiith  century,  tlie  benefit  of  clergy  was 
stili  maintained,  it  was  under  such  limitations  and  restric- 
tions as  showed  that  it  existed  only  by  suffei'ance  of  the 
civil  power,'  and  in  many  places  it  was  vh-tually  abro- 
gated.' The  Eevolution  of  1789  naturally  swept  away 
what  remained  of  it,  with  the  other  shreds  and  tatters  of 
class-privilege,  and  all  men  at  last  became  once  more 
equal  before  the  law. 

Yet  an  infallible  church  cannot  abandon  a  claim  that 
has  once  been  made  and  admitted.  If  tyrannical  princes 
and  republics  insist  on  the  equality  of  the  citizen,  and  sub- 
ject clerical  offenders  to  the  laws  of  the  land  as  though 
they  were  ordiaary  mortals,  it  is  simply  an  abusive  exer- 
cise of  power,  to  which  the  church  submits  with  Christian 
meekness  when  she  has  no  means  at  hand  to  assert  her 
rights.  The  sacro-sanct  council  of  Trent,  under  the  direct 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  confirmed  the  privileges 
enjoyed  for  centuries,  and  announced  to  all  earthly  poten- 
tates that  any  invasion  of  those  privileges  was  punishable 
with  the  dread  anathema  that  bars  forever  the  gates  of 
salvation.  As  long  as  this  remains  unrepealed  by  an 
assembly  equally  gifted  with  the  divine  power,  it  is  the  ir- 
refragable iaw  which  overrides  all  human  ordinances.  In 
fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  an  cecumenic  council  could 
undertake  to  abandon  these  positions,  for  Pius  IX.,  in  an 
apostolic  letter  of  1851,  has  condemned  as  a  heresy  the 
doctrine  that  clerical  immunity  drew  its  origin  from  the 
civil  power,  and  asserts  that  it  is  derived  from  the  direct 

'  Oidonn.  Avri],  ISBS,  art.  38  llsambeit,  XXL  254). 

>  HiSrieoutt,  loil  Eoelos.  de  Prance,  IS.  xix.  (Nenfohatel,  1774).  Sco  nlso 
Dupin,  Manuel  clu  Droit  Pub.  EooWs.  Paris,  1845,  p.  39. 

'  In  Bavaria,  for  instance,  the  etvnggle  was  liept  up  for  two  hnndred 
jears,  and  In  1772  we  find  lie  clergy  complaining  of  tlie  Beonlar  jurisdiction 
sKBrcised  over  them  in  criminal  matters  M  a  siolotion  of  their  chartered 
riglils.— Dalham,  Conoil.  Saliab.  p,  6i4. 
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order  of  God.'  So  wlien,  in  May,  1851,  the  Reiiulilic  of 
New  Granada  dared  to  abolish  tlie  eccleaiastical  courts  and 
to  subject  the  clergy  to  the  secnlar  tribunals,  Pius  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  proclaimed  to  the  nations  that  the  act  was 
null  and  void,  and  that  all  concerned  in  it  had  incurred  the 
censures  inentable  upon,  those  who  wilfully  seek  to  violate 
the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  church,'  Not  less  ener- 
getic and  decisive  was  hia  action  when  the  Mexican  consti- 
tution of  1855  proposed  to  abolish  the  benefit  of  clergy ; 
the  constitution  was  at  oncedeclared  to  be  annulled,  and  its 
supporters  were  warned  of  the  penalties  in  store  for  them.' 
Evidently  the  church  only  lacks  the  power  and  not  the  will 
to  interfere  as  of  old  in  the  civil  and  political  aiTairs  of  the 
nations.  So,  in  the  manifesto  of  the  bishops  who  assembled 
in  Rome  for  the  canonization  of  the  Japanese  martyrs  in 
1862,  one  of  the  complaints  made  against  the  "  Sub-Alpine 
Government"  was  that  it  did  not  hesitate  to  subject  the 
priests  of  God  to  the  unhallowed  courts  of  secular  law' — 
the  principal  motives  for  the  protest  being  apparently  that 
the  Italian  cabinet  had  found  itself  obliged  to  prosecute 
the  bishops  of  Bologna  and  Fano  for  issuing  circulars 
ordering  their  priests  to  make  use  of  the  confessional  for 
tlie  purpose  of  stimulating  desertion  in  the  Italian  army. 
In  view  of  these  declarations  of  principle,  it  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  course  to  fiud,  in  the  Syllabus  of  December,  1864, 
the  immunity  of  ecclesiastics  ft'om  secnlar  jurisdiction 
claimed  as  a  matter  independent  of  the  civil  law,  and  to 
see  that  potentates  are  warned  that  they  have  no  right  to 
curtail  the  exclusive  control  of  the  spiritual  courts  over 
all  persons  and  things  appertaining  to  the  church." 

Rome  therefore  looks  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  days 

'  Litt,  Apostol,  Miiitiphcei  £?/ter,  x.  Jun.  1851, 
'  Alloa.  Acaiissimum,  27  Septemb.  iaS2. 
'  Alloo,  Nuiiquam  fore,  16  Deoemb.  1856. 
'  Deolarat.  Bpiaa.  8  Junii  1862. 
'  Sjllali.  Deo.  ISBi,  Prop.  30,  31. 
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of  Innocent  III.,  and  eagerly  anticipates  the  time  when 
opportunity  shall  enable  her  to  revendicate  the  rights  of 
which  she  has  been  deprived  by  the  irreligious  generations 
of  the  past  three  centuries.  Yet  in  weighing  the  countless 
blessings  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  her  chnrch  during 
the  eventful  past,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  find  one  more 
substantial  than  the  "persecution"  which  has  restrained 
her  from  the  suicidal  gratification  of  her  own  inordinate 
desires. 
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IN  the  long  career  of  the  church  towards  niiiveisal  domi- 
nation, perhaps  the  most  efficient  instrument  at  its  com- 
maod  was  its  control  over  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar. 
Through  this  it  opened  the  gates  of  heaven  to  the  obedient, 
and  phmged  the  rebellious  into  the  pit  of  hell ;  and  the 
generations  which  implicitly  believed  in  its  authority  over 
the  world  to  come  were  necessarily  renclered  docile  subjects 
in  this  world.  Armed  with  power  so  vast  and  vagne,  it 
could  intervene  decisively  in  the  dissensions  between  sove- 
reigns and  people,  and  subdue  them  both  to  its  designs  of 
highest  state-craft,  maliing  each  the  means  to  humiliate  the 
other ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  could  control  the  life  of 
the  obscurest  peasant,  and  bind  him  helplessly  in  blind 
submission  to  the  behests  of  its  humblest  minister.  This 
despotism  so  absolute  and  so  all-pervading,  which  dictated 
the  action  of  kings,  while  it  interpenetrated  every  fibre  of 
society,  was  based  upon  the  religion  of  love,  and  self-sac- 
riflce,  and  humility.  Human  history,  so  ft-uitful  of  para- 
doxes, scarce  offers  an  esample  more  notable  of  the  per- 
version of  good  into  evil.  The  divine  precepts  of  charity, 
forgiveness,  and  self-abnegation,  distorted  by  the  ignorance, 
the  passion,  and  the  selfishness  of  man,  became  the  war- 
rant by  which  gieed  and  ambition  attained  the  fruition  of 
their  wildest  hopes. 

To  describe  minutely  the  countless  vicissitudes  by  which 
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these  results  were  reached  would  greatly  transcenil  the 
limits  of  the  present  essay.  I  can  only  propose  to  present 
such  a  general  view  of  the  subject  as  may  aid  the  student 
in  tracing  the  origin  of  some  of  the  moral  and  material 
forces  which  have  moulded  our  civilization,  and  which,  in 
a  degree  somewhat  modified,  are  still  at  work  around  ua. 
The  church  is  infallihle ;  it  draws  its  inspiration  from  above, 
and  cannot  rightfully  he  called  to  account  by  any  earthly 
power  for  the  use  which  it  may  make  of  the  authority  con- 
fided to  it.  Thus  autocratic  by  the  organic  law  of  its 
being,  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  by  any  human 
power,  even  the  observer  of  the  present  may  find  profit 
in  contemplating  what  was  its  policy  in  the  past,  and  the 
rase  which  it  has  made  of  the  supremacy  conceded  to  it 
of  old. 


PRIMITIVE  DISCIPLINE. 

"When  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples — 

"Moreover,  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  tliee,  go  and  tell 
him  Mb  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone :  if  he  sliall  lieai-  tliee, 
thou  hast  gained  tliy  brother. 

"But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  witii  tliee  one  or  two 
more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  thi-ee  witnesses  every  word  may 
be  establislied. 

"  And  if  he  sliall  neglect  to  hear  Item,  tell  it  unto  the  church 
hut  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  chm'cli,  let  Mm  he  nnto  tkee  as  a 
heathen  man  and  a  publican. 

' '  Veiily  I  say  imto  you ;  whatsoever  ye  sliall  bind  on  earth,  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  eartli  shall 
be  loosed  in  beaven."—(ifa«.  xviii.  15-18.) 

It  would  seem  as  though  they  at  once  proceeded  to  draw 
from  his  words  deductions  at  variance  with  the  exhaust- 
less  love  and  pity  which  it  was  his  mission  to  preach  to 
man,  for  the  sacred  narrative  proceeds — 
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"  Tlifiii  came  Petei'  to  him  and  said,  Lord,  how  often  sliiill  my 
brotlier  aia  against  me  and  I  forgive  Um  f  tiU  Beven  times?" 

And  Christ,  seeing  that  his  precept  was  in  danger  of 
being  misinterpreted,  at  once  detected  and  rebuked  the 
hidden  thoughts  of  his  disciples — 

"  I  say  not  unto  thee,  imtil  seven  times  ;  but,  until  seventy  times 

Frail  human  nature  grasped  eagerly  the  reversion  of  the 
symbolical  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  and  interpreted  it 
in  the  most  rigid  and  odious  form.  It  rejoiced  in  the 
autliority  to  treat  an  erring  brother  as  a  heathen  and  a 
publican  ;  but  with  all  convenient  speed  it  forgot  the  limi- 
tation to  forgive  him  seventy  times  seven. 

The  teachings  of  the  apostles  shared  the  same  fate  as 
those  of  the  Master.  Jesus  had  said  to  them  {John  xiii, 
35) — "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another,"  and  they  never  tired  of 
inculcating  that  "  God  is  love ;  and  he  that  dwelletb  in 
love  dwellcth  in  God,  and  God  in  him"  (I.  John  iv.  16),  and 
of  preaching  forgiveness,  meekness,  and  long-suffering. 
Christ  had  said,  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  and 
Paul  repeated  after  him  {Eom.  xiv.  10),  "For  why  dost 
thou  judge  thy  brother?  or  why  dost  thou  set  at  naught 
thy  brother  f  for  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ."  "When  one  of  the  faithful  had  strayed, 
he  was  to  be  brought  back  with  all  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness— "Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye 
which  arc  spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness  ;  considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted" 
(Galat:  VI.  1).  And  above  all,  those  to  whom  the  guidance 
of  their  brethren  was  confided  were  warned  to  exercise 
their  authority  meelfiy  and  humbly — "  In  all  things  ap- 
proving ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much  patience, 
in  afflictions,  in  necessities,  in  distresses"  (II.  Cor.  vi.  4). 
"Neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being 
cnsamplcs  to  the  flock"  (I.  Pctej-  v.  3). 
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Yet  with  all  this,  the  old  etern  exclusive  spii-it  of  liis 
Jewish  training  occasionally  brealcs  out  in  St.  Paul,  and  it 
suited  the  temper  of  later  generations  rather  to  give  heed 
to  his  denunciations  of  punishment  than  to  obey  his  in- 
junctions of  forbearance  and  forgiveness. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  recognized  duty  of  the  apostles  to 
frame  an  elaborate  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  that 
should  regulate  the  church  of  the  future  in  its  development 
over  the  earth.  Believing,  as  they  did,  that  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  was  at  hand,  temporary  regulations  alone 
seemed  necessary  for  the  scanty  flock  of  believers,  whose 
enthusiasm  in  submitting  themselves  to  the  law  of  love 
Tvas  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  serious  trouble,  during 
the  short  time  that  was  to  elapse  before  the  Messiah  him- 
self should  return  to  govern  the  world.  Accordingly,  the 
indications  which  are  furnished  in  the  Pauline  epistles  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  laws  for  the  control  of  the 
Christian  churches  are  necessarily  vague  and  imperfect. 
Still,  they  show  us  the  existence  of  two  kinds  of  penalties. 
The  first  and  most  severe  is  the  mysterious  one  which  has 
puzzled  so  many  commentators — "  To  deliver  such  an  one 
unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  which  is 
threatened  in  I.  Cor.  v.  for  the  punishment  of  a  moral 
offence,  incest,  and  in  I.  Tim.  I.  20,  to  repress  the  spiritual 
sin  of  heresy.  The  other  penalty  is  segregation  from  the 
church — "  But  now  I  have  written  unto  you  not  to  keep 
company,  if  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a  forni- 
cator, or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard, 
or  an  extortioner;  with  such  a  one  no  not  to  eat"  {I.  Got. 
V.  11).  Tet  even  this  was  to  bo  administered  in  a  loving 
spirit,  and  was  evidently  an  infliction  of  comparatively 
trivial  import. 

"Now  we  command  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  tlie  Lord 
Jesua  Christ,  tjiat  je  witlidraw  youraelves  ft'om  any  brother  that 
walketh  disorderly,  not  after  the  tradition  which  he  received  of  rs. 
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"  And  if  any  man  oljey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note  thsit 
man,  and  iiave  no  company  with  liim,  that  he  may  be  ashamed. 

"Yet  coniit  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  Mm  as  a 
brother"  (11.  Thess.  m.  6,  14, 15).  ■ 

And  even  tlie  anathema  which  subsequently  came  to  have 
a  significance  so  awful  meant  evidently  at  this  time  only  a 
settiog  aside  or  separation."  As  we  shall  see,  however,  in 
process  of  time  all  of  these  penalties  became  practically 
merged  into  one,  combining  all  the  severity  of  each ;  and 
the  offender  who  was  cut  off  from  the  church,  was  delivered 
to  Satan,  not  in  the  flesh  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  but 
in  the  soul  for  eternity.  That  a  man  believing  himself  to 
possess  a  power  so  fearful  could  find  pleasure  in  wielding 
it,  and  in  condemning  his  fellow-creatures  to  a  destiny  so 
unspeakable,  is  an  exhibition  of  the  worst  and  darkest  side 
of  Iiuman  nature;  but  when  we  see  this  performed  daily  in 
the  name  and  for  the  honor  of  a  God  of  love  and  pity, 
and  for  the  honest  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law  of  charity 
and  universal  brotherhood,  we  are  led  to  face  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  man's  many-sided  character  which  are  past 
solution  by  our  finite  intelligence. 

This  penalty  of  simple  segregation  or  expulsion  was,  of 
coTirae,  a  matter  inherently  within  the  power  of  each  con- 
gregation of  the  faitliful.  A  body  bound  together  merely 
by  the  ties  of  spontaneous  aggregation  could  choose  its 
own  associates,  and  could  refuse  to  consort  with  those 
whom  it  might  consider  unfitted  for  or  unworthy  of  com- 
panionship, and  the  test  of  this  fellowship  became,  at  an 
early  period,  the  act  of  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  references  to  this  by  St.  Paul  (I.  Oor,  x.  16-18;  xt. 
20-34),  combined  with  some  obscure  allusions  to  breaking 
bread  (Acts  u.  41-40;  xx.  7-11),  would  seem  to  show 
that  at  first  this  teat  was  eating  in  common,  and  that  in 
obedience  to  the  command,  "  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word 
and  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving 

'  Cf.  Kom.  ,x-  3,-1.  Cor,  xi,.  3;   xy,.  22.-enbt.  i.  0, 
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thanks  to  God  and  the  Fiithcr  by  him"  (Coloss.  in.  11),  the 
early  Christiana  felt  that  every  act  of  the  believer  should 
be  hallovved,  that  his  whole  life  was  a  ceaseless  dedication 
to  Gfod,  and  that  his  food  and  drink  were  the  gift  of  the 
Lord,  to  be  taken  in  thankfulness,  as  making  him  one  with 
the  Saviour  who  had  died  for  him.  Yet  as  the  circle  of 
the  faithful  enlarged,  a  celebration  of  this  kind  could  not 
but  give  rise,  among  weaker  brethren,  to  occasional  scenes 
which  to  devout  minds  were  a  disgrace  to  the  church,  and 
a  scandal  to  the  memory  of  the  Criicifled.  It  was  appa- 
rently to  repress  these  that  St.  Paul  ordered  that  the 
demands  of  animal  hunger  and  thirst  should  be  satisfied  at 
home,  and  that  the  meal  of  fellowship  in  the  place  of  wor- 
ship should  be  sober,  and  worthy  of  the  recollections  which 
it  was  designed  to  excite. 

In  process  of  time  this  celebration  seema  to  have  be- 
come separated  into  two — the  agape,  or  love-feast,'  and  the 
mmistration  of  the  Eucharist,  though  the  latter  long  re- 
tained its  original  aspect  of  a  meal,  rather  than  a  ceremony 
purely  religious.  Thus,  a  century  later  than  St.  Paul,  we 
learn  from  Justin  Martyr  that,  after  prayers  and  thanks- 
giving, the  attendant  deacons  distributed  among  the  con- 
gregation the  bread  and  wine,  which  were  also  carried 
home  to  those  prevented  by  legitimate  reasons  from  attend- 
ing at  worship."    That  the  Eucharist  still  was  more  than 

5,  continued  long  to  bs  celebrated  in  Ike 
it  tiie  foatth  centurj  tbe  eonnoil  of  Laodicssa 
ende.ivored  to  abolish  them  by  forbSding  participation  in  them  to  both 
elerke  and  laymen  (can.  27,  28).  This  wna  unaueoeaaful,  and  the  attempt 
was  renewed  in  SSrbj  the  third  eonnoil  ofOnrthnge  (can.  30). 

'  The  eitreme  reformers  of  the  modern  Italian  church,  in  their  efforts  to 
restore  the  primitive  fiimplioity  of  worsliip,  imitate,  or  rather  exceed,  the 
nbseneo  of  ceremony  described  in  the  teit.  According  to  a  recant  trayeller 
who  attended  one  of  their  conventicles  in  Floranca,  the  elements  were  repre- 
sented by  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  decanter  of  wine,  placed  npon  a  oonimon 
table  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  After  lariaus  religious  exeroiees,  one  of 
tlie  conBrefiation  arose  and  broke  off  a  piece  of  bread,  which  ha  nte  and 
paEted  the  loL.f  to  a  nciglibor,  Mntl  it  was  Ihua  liiiiided  around.     Ho  also 
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tlic  mere  symbolical  morsel  of  bread  and  mouthful  of  wine 
and  water,  is  evident  when  the  same  author  explaiua  that 
it  was  provided  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful.' 
The  same  is  shown  in  the  nest  century  by  the  reproaches 
of  Cyprian  to  an  avancioua  dame,  that  she  comes  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  without  bringing  her  share  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  that,  although  she  is  rich,  she  partakes  of  the  Eucharist 
which  has  been  contributed  by  the  poor.'  Even  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  a  sermon  attributed  to 
St.  Augustine  echoes  the  remark  of  Cyprian  in  stigma- 
tizing as  disgraceful  the  conduct  of  a  man,  able  to  make 
oblations,  who  receives  the  communion  from  the  offei-ing 
of  another,'  About  the  same  period  there  appears  to  have 
arisen  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  nature  of  the  oblations, 
which  seem  to  have  become  varied,  leading  doubtless  to 
abuses  and  perversions  of  the  rite.*  Such  portions  of 
these  eucharistic  offerings  as  were  Dot  consumed  by  those 

poured  out  a  tnmblerful  of  wine,  took  a  eip,  and  i6  than  ftlloWBd  the  loaf. 
Unimpressive  as  this  may  aeem,  it  derives  fnll  signifioance  ftoin  the  iotense 
religions  enthusiimai  of  the  Evangelical  Christians,  us  they  call  the inae Ives. 
This,  indeed,  may  he  seen  by  the  hymn  which  was  sung  immediately  before 
tha  distribution  of  the  eleoienca.     I  give  the   first  tno  and  the  Inst  two 

"  diojosi  0  fr«lelll,  -  II  cro  oonipismo 

In  oni mtto  un  .elo '  o'Zmmo  Jtaflni 


Del  corpo  e  del  saugae  In  Sn  clie  dal  cieli 

TalmadgK-s  Religinas  Eefiria  i>i  Ital-i,.  London,  16U8,  pp.  SI 
'  Justin.  Martyr.  Apol.  II. 
=  Cyprian,  de  Opera  at  Eleemoayn.  cap.  st. 

'  Augustin.  Sotmon.  Append.  Serm.oolxv.  cap.  3.  (Ed.  Benedict.) 
'  Concll.  Carfliiig,  III.  can.  :(-iiv. 
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present,  or  conveyed  to  the  absent,  were  distributed  among 
both  clergy  and  laity,  especial  care  being  taken  in  general 
that  none  should  reach  the  catechumens,  who  were  not 
permitted  to  join  in  the  communion.'  It  was  thus,  indeed, 
that  the  poor  of  the  church  were  fed,  showing  the  substan- 
tial nature  of  the  offerings.'  In  some  places,  also,  the 
custom  obtained,  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  to  call  in 
the  school  children  aud  feed  them  on  the  surplus;  and 
thus,  occasionally,  it  might  reach  the  unbaptized,  as  in  a 
ease  mentioned  by  Evagrius,  resulting  in  a  miracle.'  The 
use  thus  made  of  the  surplus  must  have  continued  until 
tlie  ninth  century,  as  we  find  it  forbidden  in  the  False 
Decretals.* 

The  idea  of  a  celebration  of  this  nature  was  familiar  to 
all  the  races  from  which  converts  were  to  be  drawn,  for 
propitiatory  and  eucharistical  feasts  formed  part  of  the 
religious  institutions  of  Moses  (JDettt.  xiv.  23-9),  and  the 
solemn  eating  of  the  sacrifice  was,  throughout  Pagandom, 
the  bond  which  manifested  the  connection  between  those 
who  worshipped  the  same  deities.     From  the  very  com- 


a  giBse-furracB,  wliere  the  child      m        d         hd  hmdrnthe 

flames,  uutil  his  mother,  nho  h  d  h  m        ryw  h     eecl 

to  hear  him  answering  her  call.  A  benutlful  wgman,  he  Eaid,  hud  at  once 
uppearsd  to  him,  coTering  him  with  a  garment  impenetrable  to  the  Are,  and 
snppljing  him  with  food  when  hangry.  Bj  order  of  Justinian  the  mother 
and  son  were  haptiisd,  and  the  father,  prOTing  obdurate,  was  otuoifieJ. 
This  same  etorj  Is  related  by  Nioephorns  Onllistua  (Hiat,  Eocles.  Lib.  xvii. 
cap.  IS)  and  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (Mirae.  Lib.  j.  oap.  10).  Tlie  oustom 
whieh  gave  rise  to  it  was  likewise  followed  in  the  West,  as  .appears  from 
Conoil.  Matiscon.  11.  ann,  585,  can.  6. 
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o.eiieemeiit  of  Cliristianity  the  disciples  were  eaniestiy 
warned  against  partaking  of  the  .a„,is.«,  or  saorifloial 
meats  of  the  heatlien  (Aol,  xv.  39),  and  during  the  varions 
persecutions  this  became  one  of  the  tests  employed  to  dis- 
cover the  faithful,  and  the  infraction  of  the  prohibition  one 
of  the  sins  most  difficult  to  pardon.  That  the  eueharistic 
feast  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  symbolic  bond  of 
union  between  believers,  and  of  their  communion  with  God, 
was  therefore  inevitable,  and  every  one  professing  Christ 
tianity  was  required  to  partake  whenever  he  attended  the 
meetings  for  worship.!  These  meetings,  in  some  churches, 
were  held  regularly  twice  a  day,  and  it  was  the  doty  of  the 
faithful  to  be  always  present;"  while  in  others  a  daily  ser- 
vice only  was  required,  in  others  weekly,  and  in  others 
•gain  several  times  a  week.'  Not  satislied  with  the  fre- 
quent opportunities  thus  afforded  of  particiiialing  In  the 
oommnnion;  pious  souls  would  carry  the  Eucharist  home 
with  them,  that  tliey  might  enjoy  its  benciits  at  all  times  ;• 
and  so  universal  was  its  administration  that  infants  of  the 
tenderest  years,  as  soon  as  they  received  baptism,  were 
expected  to  be  brought  regularly  to  the  altar,  where  they 
joined  unconsciously  in  the  sacred  mysteries,^  and  aa 

'  Canon.  Apoetol.  x — Conoil.  Antlooh.  nnn.  341,  oaa.  2. 
'  Constit.  ApoBtol.  Lib.  ii.  aap.  xl.  Ixiii. 

;  T^rtull.  d.  Uxor.  tib.  „.  c.p.  r.-C,pri.n.  d«  Spect»..  o«p.  5. 
^JTZ  t  T'"-  .""*'■  ^'■~''^^'  v«neratioa  whi.h  ^l.emJy  wa.  be- 
sto«-ed  on  the  Euohnr,.t  ,=  maniftsUd  by  thb  pn.,«ge.  During  the  D.oian 
perBeoutton,  a.  ftmale  infant  wns  carried  by  her  nurae  before  the  maKis6rates 
and  made  to  eat  of  the  pognn  Bnorjficial  meats.  Her  parente  ignorant  of 
f„t_*^^_'lT'''f*1!"'"^.'°"^  ^"  ^  ''^'"•'^-  ""^  "''«"  «i«  'J^a"™  Pi'^'d  the 


Jnthful  of  the 


ned  lately  ti 


remarks,  the  Buohoriat  conld  not  remain  in  her  violated  moutb  and  body- 
Btomth"^    '  "^'^'^""^  "^  ^'"'  "'""''  "^  t''^  Lord.  b«rst  from  her  polluted 
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abuse  at  one  time  arose  by  wliicli  the  holy  symbol  was  even 
given  to  the  dead — a  profaDation  sliarpiy  reproved  by  the 
third  coimcil  of  Carthage  in  397.' 

Thus,  as  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper  became  nni- 
versal,  perpetual,  and  obligatory,  it  naturally  soon  waa 
recognized  not  only  as  the  bond  of  union,  but  as  the  test 
of  fellowship  among  believers.  When  the  expected  Second 
Advent  did  not  come,  and  when  the  necessity  for  permanent 
organization  and  discipline  grew  apparent,  the  Eucharist 
thus  inevitably  assumed  a  tVesh  importance  as  a  means  of 
efficiently  enforcing  subordination  and  obedience.  As  a 
society  of  voluntary  cohesion,  the  church  had  of  course 
the  right  to  e^pel  a  refractory  member;  and  if  it  had 
doubted  its  power,  it  had  sufficient  precedent  to  jwstify  the 
assumption.  Among  the  Jews,  three  degrees  of  separation 
from  the  synagogue  were  practised — niddui,  cherem,  and 
sammdlM — to  coerce  contumacious  oflfendei's,  imposing 
segregation  and  disabilities  very  similar  to  those  which  we 
will  see  hereafter  adopted  by  the  church,  when  it  acquired 
secular  as  well  as  spiritual  authority.'  Among  the  Gauls, 
aiso,  the  theocratic  government  of  the  Druids  was  main- 
tained by  an  expedient  almost  precisely  similar  in  its 
details  and  application.' 

The  standard  of  morality  erected  by  Christ  was  so  dif- 
ferent fi'om  that  of  the  hideous  society  in  which  tlie  infant 

In  the  Enchariat  una  esseiitial  for  otildren  before  the  age  of  i-eason,  but 
forbore  to  condemn  the  priietioe  of  the  uneiert  ehuroh  (Seaa.  xxi.  De  Coin- 
mnn.  cap.  ly.  oon.  4).  Oregory  XIII.,  however,  soon  after,  in  1672,  ex- 
preaaed  great  anrpilse  on  learning  that  the  onetom  was  preserved  in  some  of 
the  German  ohurohes,  and  striotly  prohibited  it,  under  tiireate  of  pnniah- 
mont.   CDalham,  Conoil.  8o.Usburg.  p.  677.) 

'  Corcil.  Carthag.  III.  can.  fl. 

"  Smith's  Bible  Diet.  Vol.  IH.  Append,  p  ox.-HippoIjtus  {Refutation  of 
Heraales,  Bk.  ix.  ohap.  xii.)  asserts  that  among  the  Essenas  esoommiinl- 
eatea  sometimes  perished  of  starvation,  being  refnsed  all  aid  bj  their  fel- 
iowB,  and  at  the  aame  time  being  forbidden  bj  their  tenets  from  partaking 
of  ordinary  food. 

■'  Cffiflir.  de  Bell.  Gull.  Lib.  i-i.  cap.  13. 
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clmroh  was  luirtured,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  offeunes 
of  its  untrained  converts  conld  be  restrained  only  by  its 
own  action,  even  bad  it  been  willing  to  see  its  members 
brought  before  the  heathen  tribunals  for  trial,  Not  only, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  essay,  did  the  church 
seek  by  every  means  to  keep  them  from  appealing  to  the 
courts  in  civil  cases,  but  when  they  were  accused  and  con- 
demned for  criminal  actions  it  sedulously  held  aloof  and 
abandoned  them.'  It  was  thus  obliged  to  exercise  a  close 
supeiTiaion  over  the  lives  of  its  followers  to  repress  the 
sins  which,  though  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  the  devout 
children  of  the  Redeemer,  were  venial  weaknesses,  or  even 
praiseworthy  deeds  in  the  opinion  of  the  heathen.  There 
was  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  its  sternest  vigilance, 
for,  in  the  incurable  corruption  of  social  life  nnder  the 
empire,  neither  regeneration  by  the  waters  of  baptism,  nor 
the  purifying  influence  of  occasional  persecution,  could 
preserve  the  church  from  constant  and  wide-spread  con- 
tamination. It  was  not  merely  the  Christian  ideal  of 
purity  of  character  and  abstinence  from  evil  thoughts  and 
desires  that  were  lacking,  for  even  the  grossest  sins  and 
crimes  were  not  infrequent.  Even  in  the  second  century, 
Ii-en^us  consoles  himself  with  the  conviction  that  the 
secret  evil  deeds  of  those  who  held  high  position  in  the 
church  would  receive  their  due  reward  hereafter;'  and 
when  a  fraudulent  banker  like  St.  Caiixtus  I.  could  be  ele- 
vated to  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  there  conld  not  be  any 
very  elevated  standard  of  morality  in  the  Christian  society 
of  the  Eternal  City.'  After  the  Decian  persecution,  Cyprian 
lifts  up  his  voice  to  proclaim  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
church  were  the  just  penalty  of  its  ineradicable  corriiiHion. 
Bishops  neglected  their  sacred  functions  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  wrung  from  tht;  poor, 

'  CoDBtit.  ApoBtol,  Lib.  T.  o(tp.  iii. 
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■while  possessions  gained  by  fi-ancl  were  increased  by  mer- 
ciless usury.  As  for  the  priesthooci,  it  had  iieitlier  pnrity 
of  faith,  charity  of  woi'ks,  nor  discipline  of  morals;  while 
the  laity  were  given  over  to  avarice  and  cheating,  blas- 
phemy and  slander.'  Even  the  terrible  pni-ifleatioa  admi- 
nistered by  Decius  was  ineffectual,  for,  ten  years  later,  an 
epistle  of  Gregory  ThaiimaturgHS  defines  the  penance  ap- 
propriate for  the  crimes  committed  by  the  faithful  during 
an  irruption  of  the  Ootha  into  Pontna.  Many  Christians 
had  joined  the  barbarians,  and  had  aided  them  in  theii- 
ravages,  guiding  them  through  the  country,  pointing  out 
dwellings  to  be  sacked,  and  murdering,  plundering,  and 
ravishing.  Even  after  the  raid,  unfortunate  captives 
escaping  and  endeavoring  to  return  to  their  homes  were 
seized  by  Christians  and  held  as  slaves,  while  others  ob- 
tained possession  of  their  neighbors'  property,  arid  refused 
to  restore  it.' 

Human  nature,  oven  among  the  early  Christians,  thus 
evidently  fell  far  short  of  ideal  perfection,  and  when  tried 
by  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  its  shortcomings  demanded 
the  most  earnest  efforts  at  reform.  Nor  were  the  of- 
fences those  against  ordinary  morality  only,  for  the  growth 
of  Christian  theology  speedily  added  a  new  and  inter- 
minable class  of  sins  in  the  deviations  of  faith  which  were 
regarded  as  the  most  unpardonable  of  crimes  against 
God.  The  church  thus  had  ample  work  to  do,  and  was 
obliged  to  provide  for  its  systematic  performance.  For 
this  it  had  full  opportunity.  Ignored  or  persecuted  by  the 
civil  power,  and  forming  an  independent  body  in  the  social 
order  of  the  empire,  it  enjoyed  entire  autonomy  within  its 
own  borders.  Each  local  church  could  frame  its  own  laws, 
from  the  application  of  which  there  was  no  appeal  to  any 
external  or  superior  power;  and  thus  there  gradually  grew 
up  a  code,  of  which  the  administration  fell  of  necessity  into 

'  Cjpriil.n.  de  Lapsia,  cap.  6. 
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tlic  hands  of  the  elders,  presbyters,  or  x^rieats  of  the  indi- 
vidual congregations,  or  the  overseers,  episcopi,  or  bishops 
of  the  towns.  The  penalties  provided  for  in  this  code  were 
of  course  merely  moral  or  spiritual ;  but  to  the  enthusiastic 
Christian  these  were  far  more  dreadful  than  the  sternest 
inflictions  of  the  temporal  tribunals.  He  who  failed  in  hia 
observance  of  the  rules  of  the  church  was  admonished  and 
reproved,  or  suspended  from  communion  for  a  period  pro- 
portioned to  the  gravity  of  his  offence.  Repentance  and 
amendment  procured  his  restoration,  but  the  hardened  sin- 
ner who  denied  the  authority  of  the  church  and  persisted 
in  his  evil  courses  was  cut  off  and  ejected. 

To  the  sincere  Christian  no  fate  could  be  more  deplor- 
able than  to  be  cast  out  of  fellowship,  to  be  pronounced 
unworthy  of  participation  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's 
table,  to  be  deprived  of  the  solace  of  intercommunion  with 
kindredsouls,  and  to  be  shunned  as  one  who  had  renounced 
or  forfeited  his  share  in  the  redemption  of  niankiud.  To 
this  it  speedily  came.  As  joining  in  communion  was  the 
symbol  of  Christian  fellowship  and  unity,  so  the  church,  by 
withholding  the  Eucharist,  set  upon  the  sinner  the  stigma 
of  condemnation  which  separated  him  from  the  righteous, 
which  made  him  an  outcast  among  the  faithful,  and  which, 
by  expelling  him  from  the  cliurch,  consigned  him  to  eternal 
perdition. 

How  soon  the  ministers  of  God  conceived  that  they 
■wielded  this  awful  power  to  determine  the  destiny  of  im- 
mortal souls  it  would  be  difficult  to  assert  with  positive- 
ness.  It  was  not  until  long  afterwards  that  the  naked  and 
abhorrent  sentence  of  direct  damnation  came  to  be  cus- 
tomary; but  that  such  was  the  effect  of  the  deprivation  of 
communion  on  the  unrepentant  sinner  was  assumed  and 
believed  at  a  comparatively  early  period.  The  heretic  who 
paltered  with  the  faith  consigned  himself  to  hell;  but  it 
was  the  church,  through  its  ministers,  which  deprived  the 
unrqientaut  sinner  of  his  share  of  eternal  life  in  heaven. 
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In  either  case,  outsiiic  of  tlie  paie  there  was  no  salvation. 
At  least  as  early  as  the  lime  of  Cyprian,  the  ehurcli  had 
thus  interposed  itself  between  God  and  man,  and  the  doe- 
ti'iue  was  i-eeognized  that  he  who  was  not  in  commnnioii 
was  an  enemy  of  Christ  and  could  olaim  no  share  in  the 
lAtonemcnt.  Unless  the  ehnrch  was  his  mother,  he  could 
pot  call  God  hia  father,  and  it  was  as  idle  to  expect  salva- 
tion ont  of  the  church  as  to  look  for  safety  in  the  Deluge 
.except  in  the  ark  of  Noah.'  Implicit  snbmissioa  to  those 
■who  were  clothed  with  this  tremendous  anthority  was  the 
cmlymeans^_S3l3'ati«ii.X  As  nnder  the  circumcision  of  the 
flesh,  says  Cyprian,  those  who  disobeyed  the  priests  and 
judges  were  put  to  death  {Deut.  xvii.  13),  now  that  we 
have  the  circumcision  of  the  spirit,  the  proud  and  contu- 
macious are  spiritually  killed  by  ejection  from  the  church. 
For  there  is  no  life  or  salvation  out  of  the  church,  and  the 
Scripture  warns  us  that  the  disobedient  shall  perish  who 
will  not  yield  to  wholesome  precepts  (Prou,  xv.  12, 10). 
To  save  them  from  this  awful  fate,  they  should  be  affec- 
tionately entreated  before  ejection,  but  if  they  will  not 
listen,  it  is  for  us  to  do  the  work  eommancled  of  us  by  Qod.= 
A  little  later  than  Cyprian,  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
develop  the  same  theory.  He  who  is  east  out  of  the  church 
by  its  duly  constituted  ministers  is  deprived  of  the  glory 
of  eternal  life ;  in  this  world  he  is  shunned  by  the  good, 
and  God  has  already  judged  him  for  the  next.'  A  century 
later,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  in  deprecating  the  freedom 
with  which  this  fearful  power  was  used  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions,  does  not  admit  that  its  efficiency  was  diminished 
by  its  abuse.  The  man  who  was  anathematized  was  given 
up  to  the  devil.    Abandoned  by  Christ,  he  had  no  hope  of 

'  Cjprinn.  do  Cnitate  Boolesiffi,  Thi3  bitter  esohiaion  was  directed  ngninst 
the  NovationB,  whose  onlj  hereej  consisted  in  refusing  to  reoeive  bnok  those 
who  hEid  lapsed  in  the  Deeian  persecatien. 

=  Bjusd.  Epi!t.  IV,  cap.  i,  6,  ad  Pomponium  (Ed.  Oxon.). 

'  Constit,  Ajjostol.  Lib.  ii.  cop,  51. 
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salvation  ;  and  Chrysostom  asks  his  hearers  if  they  think 
it  a  light  matter  thus  to  talie  upon  themselves  the  office  of 
Christ,  and  to  pass  a  sentence  of  such  awfnl  import  before 
the  time  and  the  coming  of  the  jndge.'  St.  Augnstine  can 
find  no  equivalent  for  the  dread  results  of  excommunica- 
tion save  the  expulsion  of  Adam  from  Paradise ;«  and  in 
428,  Pope  Celestin  I.,  in  deprecating  the  withholding  of 
the  sacraments  from  the  dying  sinner,  as  commanded  hy 
numerous  canons,  exclaims  that  their  denial  is  the  denial 
of  salvation." 

While  the  spiritual  effects  of  expulsion  i\-om  communion 
were  so  awful,  the  temporal  punishment  of  the  sinner  was 
by  no  means  neglected.  Before  the  church  had  been  united 
with  the  state  under  the  Christian  Emperors,  it  of  course 
had  no  power  of  inflicting  legal  penalties  or  disabilities  on 
Its  recalcitrant  children,  but  it  had  nevertheless  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  visiting  them  with  annoyances  hardly  less  severe. 
Principal  among  these  was  segregation— cutting  off  the 
excommunicate  from  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow  be- 
lievers— a  penalty  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  added 
enormously  to  the  authority  of  the  church  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.  It  would  seem  to  be  naturally  derived  from  a 
similar  regulation  in  the  Jewish  rules  with  regard  to 
exeommnnieates,  and  among  the  apostles  this  would  be 
heightened  by  the  exclusiveness  which,  under  the  Jewish 
law,  forbade  companionship  with  the  Gentile.  As  St.  Peter 
said  to  Cornelius  (Acts  x.28):  "Ye  know  that  it  is  an 
nnlawful  thing  for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to  keep  company 
or  come  nnto  one  of  another  nation,"  and  the  excommuni- 
cate being  regarded  as  a  heathen  might  naturally  be  held 
as  coining  under  the  same  rule  by  those  who  were  trained 
in  Jewish  traditions.  Such  an  expedient,  therefore,  sug- 
gested itself  as  a  matter  of  coarse  to  St.  Paul—"  I  hare 

'  Chrjsost.  Homil.  de  Anathemnt.  oap.  2,  3. 

Auguatin.  Ae  Seneai  fw]  Littevnm,  Lib.  si.  oap,  40. 
=  Ccnlest.  PP.  I,  Epiflt.  II.  oiip,  a.  (Hardiun.  I,  1250.) 
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written  tinto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  that  is 
called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater, 
or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner ;  with  such  a 
one  no  not  to  eat"  (I.  Gar.  v.  11).  The  command  was  a 
positive  one,  and  was  easily  interpreted  to  extend  to  all 
who  had  fallen  under  the  ban  and  had  been  suspended 
from  communion.  In  the  earliest  record  of  church  customs 
that  has  reached  us,  the  Apostolic  Canons,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision that  any  one  praying  with  an  excommunicate  in  his 
own  house  shall  be  excommunicated.'  This  would  seem  to 
cut  off  even  those  who  were  penitently  striving  to  recon- 
cile themselves  with  an  offended  God,  and  its  harshness  is 
condemned  by  the  contemporary  and  more  extended  code 
known  as  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  which  warns  the 
bishops  not  to  avoid  the  gudty,  nor  to  prohibit  them  from 
the  Lord's  prayer,  uor  from  living  with  the  faithful,  for 
Christ  did  not  shun  publicans  and  sinners,  nor  hesitate  to 
take  food  with  them.  Therefore,  it  proceeds,  should  you 
live  habitually  with  those  who  are  cut  oif,  helping,  com- 
forting, and  consoling-  them,  lest  they  lapse  still  farther 
into  sin.'  While  thus  tender  of  the  penitent,  however,  it 
orders  that  the  impenitent  and  the  heretic  be  cut  off  with- 
out mere3',  and  that  the  faithful  be  instructed  to  avoid  not 
only  prayers  but  even  speech  with  them.'  St.  Paul  had 
written  "A  man  that  is  au  heretic  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition  avoid"  {Titus  in.  10),  and  Irenicus 
asserts  that  the  Apostles  carried  out  this  regulation  most 
rigidly.'  Stephen  I.,  therefore,  had  warrant  for  his  harsh- 
ness when  he  refused  to  confer  with  the  Easteni  bishops 
deputed  by  their  brethren  in  256  to  settle  tlie  (quarrel  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  East  on  the  subject  of  the  rebaptism 

'  Canon.  ApostoT.  XI.  Cf.  Oonoil.  Antioeh,  can.  2. 
'  CoDstit-  Apoatol.  Lib.  (i.  oap.  44. 
"  Ibid.  loo.  cit.i  Lib.  vi.  oop.  18,  2(i. 
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Of  herelioB,  and  ivhen  lie  moroovor  ordered  tliot  no  one 
should  receive  them  to  ho.pit.lltj..  He  had  out  them  off 
from  his  commnnion,  but  St.  PlrmlU.n  of  Cnppadocia 
.how,  by  his  bitter  compl.ints  of  these  proceedings  that 
the  action  adopted  by  Stephen  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  most 
iinnsual  one.' 

Stephen's  eiample  was  not  immediately  folloived,  for  the 
freqnent  prohibitions  to  allow  escommnnieates  to  receive 
the  communion,  which  occur  in  the  canons  of  the  fourth 
century,  prove  that  the  more  comprehensive  ponishmeut 
of  c-ioluding  them  from  all  intercourse  could  not  have  been 
enforced.    A  distinction  drawn  by  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage  in  398  shows  the  revival  of  the  practice  in  a 
special  matter.     In  „„o  canon  it  e.vpresses  the  received 
rnie  that  any  one  communing  or  praying  with  an  excom- 
municate shall  be  eucommunicated,  while  in  another  it  for- 
bids all  intercourse  with  widows  who  marry  after  taking 
TOWS  of  contineuce.'    Two  years  later  a  more  general  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  is  developed  by  the  tot  conncil 
of  Toledo,  which  suspends  from  communion  any  one  who 
linowmgl,  holds  intercourse  with  a  man  who  is  suspended  • 
and,  m  the  case  of  nuns  who  sufTer  themselves  to  be 
seduced,  both  the  guilty  parlies,  after  separation,  are  con- 
demned to  ten  years  of  penance,  and  cicommiinication  is 
threatened  against  all  who  may  associate  with  them  until 
they  are  admitted  to  prayer.'    Contemporary  with  this  is 
St.  Angnatme's  treatise  against  the  Donatist  Parmenianus, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  this  complete  segregation  as  the 
established  rule  of  the  chnreh,  in  the  case  of  eicommuni- 
catee,  but  prudently  connsels  that  such  a  sentence  bo  pro- 
nounced only  against  those  who  are  friendless,  and  who 
therefore  will  not  be  likely  to  excite  disturbance  or  to 
create  schism.'    At  a  few  years'  later  date  we  have  the 

'  Oypriiu, 
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text  of  an  oxcommnnicatioii  pronounced  by  Syiiesuis, 
Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  against  Aiidronicus,  Governor  of  the 
Pentapolia,  in  which  he  formally  cuts  off  the  guilty  man 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  faithful:  "For  this  blas- 
phemy the  church  of  Ptolemais  gives  notice  to  her  sisters 
in  all  lands ;  Let  no  temple  of  God  be  open  to  Andronicus, 
Thoaa  and  his  followers.  Let  every  holy  house  and  cloister 
be  closed  to  them.  There  is  no  place  in  Paradise  for  the 
Devil,  and  if  he  steals  in  let  him  be  expelled.  I  command 
all  citizens  and  magistrates  that  they  be  with  him  neither 
under  the  same  roof  nor  at  the  same  table;  and  all  priests 
that  they  neither  salute  him  while  living,  nor  grant  him 
funeral  service  when  dead.'"  Very  similar  to  this  is  the 
sentence  pronounced  at  the  council  of  Constantinople  in 
448  against  the  Archimandrite  Eutyches  for  his  heretical 
notions  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ :  "  Sighing  and  weep- 
ing for  his  utter  perdition,  we  decree,  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  has  blasphemed,  that  he  be  deprived  of  all 
priestly  functions,  and  of  the  government  of  his  monastery ; 
and  all  who,  knowing  this,  shall  converse  with  him  and 
consort  with  him  shall  be  punished  with  the  same  excom- 
munication.'" 

By  this  time,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  segregation 
was  fairly  established  as  one  of  the  penalties  of  disobe- 
dience to  the  church.  All  excommunicates,  however,  were 
not  exposed  to  it.  The  sinner  who  repented  of  his  mis- 
deeds and  sought  absolution  was  required  to  pass  through 
a  course  of  probation,  varying  in  length  aud  severity  with 
the  gravity  of  his  offence,  before  he  was  again  received  to 
communion,  and  during  this  time  of  penance  he  was  not 
interdicted  from  intercourse  with  the  faithful.  If,  however, 
his  patience  gave  way  under  the  long  and  weary  trial, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  by  no  means  unlikely, 
and  he  ventured  to  disregard  the  strict  rules  imposed  on 

'  Sjiieall  Epist.  68.  ^  Sjiioff.  Chalced.  Aol,  i.  (IlM,lQhi.  II.  IfiT). 
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him,  the  procecrlings  of  various  councils  held  about  this 
time  show  that  he  was  then  to  be  rigorously  segregated,  and 
all  Christians  were  strictly  forbidden  from  associating  with 
him  in  any  manner.'  He  was  a  pariah,  cut  off  from  human 
society ;  and  though,  during  the  earlier  times,  when  the 
Christians  were  few  and  scattered,  this  might  have  been 
but  a  light  infliction  on  theeamal  and  worldly-minded, yet 
as  the  religionists  multiplied  it  became  more  and  more 
severe,  and  when  paganism  was  finally  overthrown,  it  was 
the  destruction  of  the  victim's  life  and  prospects.  In  this 
world  the  church  ruined  his  career  and  excluded  him  from 
tJie  company  of  men,  as  io  the  next  it  ejected  him  from 
that  of  angels,  so  that  life  here  and  hereafter  was  equally 
within  its  control." 

Thus  terrible  was  the  fate  of  the  recalcitrant  who  was 
too  proud  to  submit,  or  too  weak  to  endure  the  penalties  of 
his  transgression;  and  in  time  he  who  earnestly  sought 
reconciliation  and  pardon  for  wrong-doing  found  his  lot 
scarcely  more  endurable. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church,  the  penance  imposed 
upon  the  repentant  sinner  was  a  very  simple  matter. 
Cyprian  was  somewhat  scandalized  to  see  those  who  had 
lapsed  in  the  Decian  persecution  readmitted  to  communion 
with  little  or  no  probation,  and  he  remonstrated  energeti- 
cally but  vainly  against  it,  though  even  he  was  willing  to 
welcome  them  back  with  a  very  slight  amount  of  penance.' 
In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  likewise,  the  bishop  is  di- 
rected to  smooth  the  path  of  the  sinner,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  of  fasting,  to  test  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  the 
fold  is  again  to  be  thrown  open  to  him,  though  the  impen- 

'  Oonoil.  Arelatans.  11.  ann.  441,  can.  iB.— Synod.  II.  S.  Patrio,  e.  ann 


°  In  the  Eixth  ceoturj,  however,  Sildns  seems  to  argne  against  tbe  pro- 
prietj  of  BBgregttting  the  eioommunioate.— Abedoc  et  Ethelvolfi  eanon.  Lib. 
sxxix.  cap.  4.   (Haddan  and  Stiibba,  Councils  of  Gr.  Briiain,  I.  lOB.) 

'  Cyprian.  Epbt,  lb,  16,  17,  18,  18,  2<1,  23,  Hi,  25  (Ed.  Oson.). 
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itent  is  to  he  cut  off  without  mercy.'  About  the  same 
period  Gregory  Thaiimatnrgus  describes  for  us  this  pro- 
cess of  penitence,  which  was  divided  into  four  stages.  The 
first,  or  Jlelua,  was  the  period  of  weeping,  when  the  peni- 
tent stood  outside  the  chnrch  door,  weeping  and  begging 
the  faithful  as  they  entered  to  pray  for  him.  During  the 
second,  audiiio,  he  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  vestibule 
until  the  catechumeDs  were  dismissed  from  the  congrega- 
tion. In  the  third,  subjecHo,  he  was  admitted  inside  of  the 
church  amid  the  catechumens.  The  fourth  period,  conaia- 
teniia,  saw  him  among  the  faithful  and  allowed  to  remain 
during  the  services,  but  not  to  paitake  of  the  sacrament.^ 
Throughout  this  period,  however,  there  had  been  zealous 
puritans  who  were  not  disposed  to  pardon  so  easily.  Mon- 
tanus  taught  that  there  was  no  power  in  the  church  to 
forgive  atrocious  sins,  and  Novatianue  held  that  the  Decian 
apostates  were  not  readmissible  into  the  fold.  They  re- 
fused even  death-bed  communion  to  those  who  had  lapsed, 
and  their  followers,  nnder  the  names  of  Montanists, 
Cathari,  and  Novatians,  formed  sects  of  heretics  which  lasted 
for  centuries.  So,  after  the  final  persecution  of  Maxentius, 
the  Donatists  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  plunged  the 
Afl-'ican  church  into  confusion  because  Felix  of  Aptungis 
was  allowed  to  perform  the  episcopal  fiinctions  after  he 
had  betrayed  the  sacred  books  and  vessels  of  his  church 
to  the  heathen.    These  heresies  were  stoutly  resisted  by 

'  Oonstit.  Apostol.  Lib.  n.  cap.  19,  45. 

'  Gregor.  Tbiiumat.  Epiet.  can.  si.  (Uoriluin.  I  184).  Jerome  describes 
for  aa  the  appearance  of  the  noble  Roman  matron  Fnbiola,  while  undergoing 
voluntarily  tlie  first  stage  of  penitence— "  Saeeum  indueret,  nt  errorain  pub- 
lice  fitteretur  :  et  tota  urbe  speotanl*  Homana  ante  diem  PoscbiE  in  basilica 

quondam  Laterani etaret  in  ordine  pwnitentium,  episcopo,  presbj- 

leris  et  omoi  popolo  eollnchrymantibns,  spnrsuni  erinem,  orn  Inrida,  squnli- 
das  rannus,  Bordida  oolia,  submitteret.  Qute  peooata  flalns  isle  non  pnrget?" 
— Epist.  77  ad  Oceanum. 

So  St.  Ambroaa — "  Volo  veniam  reus  speret,  pelat  eam  lacbrjmis,  potat 
gemitibuSipetatpopiilitotigemitibBS,  utignoaoatnrobseoret." — DePoenitent. 
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the  ortliodox,  but  their  rise  and  growth  are  the  evidence 
of  the  teDdeiicy  which  existed  in  the  miiidaof  all  the  faith- 
ful to  meet  increasing  corruption  by  sterner  measures  of 
rein-ession,  and  by  lodging  greater  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  hierai-cby.  The  church  was  fast  losing  the  boundless 
charity  which  it  had  received  from  the  Redeemer,  and  was 
becoming  more  and  more  an  organization  of  worldly  forces, 
wherein  fear  was  recognized  as  a  much  more  potent  element 
than  love  in  enforcing  submission. 

Thus,  within  half  a  century  after  the  Decian  apostates 
had  been  received  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  with 
scarce  a  question,  and  Novatianus  had  been  declaimed  a 
heretic  for  refusing  to  join  in  communion  with  them,  the 
orthodox  council  of  Elvira  decrees  that  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
an  idol  after  receiving  baptism  is  a  sin  which  no  expiation 
can  cleanse,  and  the  sinner  is  denied  reconciliation  even 
upon  his  death-bed.'  Twenty  years  later  the  council  of 
KicK^a  relaxed  somewhat  from  this  severity,  and  parades  its 
clemency  in  limiting  the  penance  of  snch  backsliders  to 
three  years  passed  in  the  second  stage  of  penitence,  six 
years  in  the  third,  and  two  in  the  fourth,  after  the  contrite 
and  humble  performance  of  which  the  gnilty  one  was  at 
last  restored  to  communion.' 

Having  once  entered  into  this  career  the  church  could 
not  stop,  and  as  its  membership  increased  in  numbers  and 
deteriorated  in  righteousness,  its  functions  as  a  law-giver 
3  more  and  more  active.    A  large  portion  of  the 


canons  of  its  councils  are  devoted  to  establishing  a  crimi- 
nal code,  which  existed  side  by  side  with  the  imperial  juris- 
prudence, and  which,  while  providing  for  numberless  cases 
which  were  not  noticed  in  the  civil  law,  created  duplicate 
punishments  for  many  offences  which  were  likewise  nnder 
the  cognizance  of  the  secular  tribunals.  These  canons, 
however,  were  mostly  local  and  tentative  in  their  character, 


'  Conoil.  Eliberit.  o 
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vavyiug  gveatly  with  time  and  place;  and  tlioiigh  ample 
materials  exist  for  forming  a  tolerably  complete  summary 
of  their  leading  features,  yet  space  will  hardly  permit  the 
consideration  of  more  than  two  important  points  which 
bear  directly  upon  the  future  development  of  our  subject — 
the  disabilities  imposed  upon  penitents  and  excommuni- 
cates, and  the  questions  connected  with  death-bed  absolu- 
tion and  c 


We  have  just  seen  that  for  apostates  the  council  of  Niciea 
imposed  a  penitence  of  eleven  years — increased  to  twelve 
by  a  Roman  synod  in  488.'  Long  as  this  tevm  may  seem 
it  was  by  no  means  imusual,  for  the  length  was  propor- 
tioned to  the  grade  of  offence  committed,  and  for  heinous 
sins  there  are  various  canons  which  deny  reconciliation 
(luiing  a  lifetime,  and  only  permit  on  the  death-bed.'  This 
course  of  penitence  was  by  no  means  a  mere  depi'ivation 
of  spiritual  privileges,  for  the  church  had  to  deal  for  the 
most  part  with  natures  by  far  too  much  hardened  to  be 
broken  into  subjection  by  penalties  so  light.  In  fact,  the 
council  of  Vannes,  in  465,  gives  ua  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  decline  of  reverence  for  the  awful  privilege  of  the 
Eucharist  in  providing  for  drunken  ecclesiastics  the 
alternative  of  corporal  punishment  or  thirty  days'  sus- 
pension from  communion.^  Evidently  something  more 
substantial  was  required,  nor  was  there  mucb  scruple  in 
finding  it.  Fasting,  as  we  have  seen,  formed  part  of  the 
punishment  as  early  at  least  as  the  date  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  and  as  the  church  obtained  influence  over 
secular  life  it  commenced  to  interfere  with  the  worldly 
pursuits  and  privileges  of  its  penitents.  Thus  they  were 
deprived  of  the  right  of  acting  as  prosecutors  or  of  appear- 

'  Felicia  PP.  III.  Episb.  Tii. 

•  Concil.  Bliberit.  can.  3,  10,  13.— Condi.  Anoyron?,  can.  21, 

"  Concil.  Venetie.  oira.  485,  oan.  13. 
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ing  as  Witnesses;'  and  guilty  prelates  took  advantage  of 
this  by  cxcommnuicating  tiieir  clergy,  to  shield  themselves 
from  prosecntion,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a 
sort  of  temporary  absolution  in  such  cases  to  procure  tes- 
timony against  bishops  who  had  thus  disabled  those  who 
could  convict  them."    Not  only  was  mai-riage  prohibited 
during  peniteiice,'  but  even  all  connubial  intercourse  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,*  so  that,  with  profound  respect 
for  the  rights  of  both  parties,  neither  could  be  admitted  to 
penitence  witliout  the  consent  of  the  other.^     The  penitent, 
moreover,  was  forbidden  to  bring  suit— he  was  not  allowed 
tlie  privilege  of  refusing  to  appear  as  defendant,  but  lie 
must  not  act  as  plaintiff.     This  of  course  cut  him  off  from 
all  legal  defence  of  his  civil  rights ;  but  in  cases  of  peculiar 
hardship  Leo  I.  asttitely  suggested  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  appeal  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals."     He  was  likewise 
prohibited  from  rendering  mUitary  service,  and  it  was  even 
doubtftil  whether  he  could  transact  business.    Leo  I.  hesi- 
tates to  enforce  tJiis  latter  regulation,  but  suggests  that 
the  penitent  had  much  better  sniTer  loss  than  risk  tlie  sin 
that  is  almost  inseparable  from  trade.'     The  two  or  three, 
or  ten  or  twelve  years  spent  in  penance  were  evidently  not 
a  pleasant  portion  of  a  sinner's  life,  and  as  the  penance 
had  to  be  applied  for  voluntarily,  it  is  no  wonder  that  an 
alternative  so  fearful  as  expulsion  from  human  society  was 
found  necessary  as  the  alternative  to  coerce  the  recalcitrant. 
In  many  respects,  moreovei-,  the  penitent  when  readmit- 
ted to  communion  was  not  restored  to  his  original  condi- 


■  Conoil.  Con  Stan  tin  op.  I.  .inn.  381,  can.    6  — 
28. 

'  See  the    oase   of  Ibas  of  Bdesaa,  ip.  Chr. 
atrocin.  (0pp.  11.  223). 
'  Conoil.  Arelaletis.  11,  ann.  4il,  oan.  31. 
'  Sirioii  PP.  Epiat.  i.  cap.  v.  (Harduin.  I,  848 
'  Conoil.  Arelatflns.  II.  eiin.  22. 
°  Leon.  PP.  I.  Bpist.  etsvii.  Inqaia.  10. 
■■  Ibid,  Inquis.  11,  12. 
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tiou.  When  the  thureh  had  once  condemned  a  man,  the 
mark  set  upon  his  brow  was  indelible,  and  no  subsequent 
repentance  or  expiation  could  wholly  efface  it.  God  might 
forgive  him  wholly  and  freely,  but  God's  ministers  were 
not  so  placable.  Any  one,  whether  clerk  or  layman,  who 
had  once  been  forced  to  pass  through  a  course  of  peni- 
tence, became  thereafter  ineligible  to  holy  orders,  and  a 
bishop  knowingly  ordaining  such  a  man  forfeited  the 
power  of  ordination,'  He  was  likewise,  if  belonging  to  the 
military  profession,  forbidden  to  retnrn  to  itf  and  the 
inquiries  made  of  Leo  I.,  by  Rustieus  of  Narbonne,  show 
that  doubts  were  even  entertained  whether  it  was  lawful 
for  an  absolved  penitent  to  engage  bi  bnsiness  or  to  marry.' 
On  this  lattei'  point  Leo  prudently  replies  that  it  would  be 
better  for  a  man  who  had  assumed  to  undergo  penitence 
to  remain  for  life  chaste  in  mind  and  body;  but  that,  if  he 
fears  that  youthful  ardor  may  lead  him  into  sin,  and  there- 
fore takes  a  wife  as  a  precaution,  the  transgression  may  be 
regarded  as  venial.  All  tliis  was  doubtless  intended  for 
the  health  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  but  its  efficacy  was 
quite  as  great  in  extending  the  authority  of  those  who  had 
so  absolute  a  control  over  the  lives  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

The  questions  connected  with  the  granting  or  withhold- 
ing of  death-bed  coaiiniinion  involved  considerations  of 
more  tremendous  import.  When  man  assumes  to  place 
himself  between  his  Creator  and  his  fellow-beings,  and  to 
wield,  without  appeal,  supreme  authority  over  eternal  life 
and  death,  the  contrast   between   his  finite   intelligence, 

'  Siricii  PP.  I.  Epist.  1,  eap.  xiv.— Conoil.  Eomin.  ann.  465,  onn.  3. — 
Gelaaii  PP.  I.  Epist.  v.  eap.  iii.— Statnt.  Eecles.  Antiq.  onn.  6R. 

'  Leon.  PP.  I.  Epist.  cixvii.  Inqnis.  13. 

'  Ibid.  Inqnis.  11, 13.— Fiom  a  pnssage  in  this  it  is  evidant  tlint  penitenoe 
una  Boraetiraea  aBSumed  in  times  of  Anaget  or  calamity,  as  an  act  of  propi- 
tintion,  in  the  same  way  thfit  pilgrimages,  and  otliei-  pious  performanees,  were 
Towed  in  snbseqnent  ages. 
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ohsctii-ed  by  human  passions,  and  the  infiuite  powci-  to 
which  he  aspires,  woald  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  revolt- 
ing. To  make  the  salvation  of  a  living  soul  dependent 
upon  tbe  ministratious  of  a  fallible  fellow-creature,  to  be 
■withheld  at  his  caprice,  or  lost  through  his  malevolence,  or 
ignorance,  or  supineness,  would  seem  to  be  an  imposture 
too  gross  for  the  most  fatuous  credulity;  and  yet  it  has 
been  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  still  is,  the  belief  of  a 
majority  of  those  who  profess  faith  in  their  Redeemer,  and 
In  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  "When,  in  enlightened 
France,  within  a  few  years,  we  have  seen  a  priest  on  his 
trial  for  murder,  because  in  his  igDoraut  zeal  he  performed 
the  Cffisarian  operation,  and  thus  destroyed  both  mother 
and  child  in  the  effort  to  save  the  unborn  babe  by  the 
water  of  baptism,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  in  former 
ages  doctrines  so  monstrous  found  ready  acceptance  in  the 
minds  of  all. 

The  good  fathers  of  the  council  of  Elvira  had  a  stiff- 
necked  generation  to  deal  with,  and  tliey  doubtless  felt 
that,  in  their  zeal  for  the  enforcement  of  morality,  they 
were  merely  exercising,  under  tbe  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  power  intrusted  to  them  by  Christ,  yet  they 
designated  no  less  than  fourteen  offences  for  which  the 
transgressor  was  to  be  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  salvation 
by  refusing  him  communion  even  upon  his  death-bed. 
Jesus  had  pardoned  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  and  the  Apos- 
tle had  said,  "Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good  .  .  .  .  love  is  the  fulflUing  of  the  law"  (Somans 
xn.  21,  xni.  10),  but  those  who  assumed  to  speak  in  His 
name,  and  to  act  as  His  direct  agents,  proclaimed  that  no 
amount  of  repentance,  no  subsequent  reformation  and  life- 
long remorse  could  wash  out  sin,  and  merit  salvation  for 
a  woman  who  had  left  her  husband  and  married  another; 
or  for  a  priest  who  did  not  separate  himself  from  an  adul- 
terous wife;  or  for  a  man  who  brought  a  false  accusation 
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against  a  bishop  or  priest,  and  who  failed  in  liis  pioof.' 
For  these  and  for  many  kindred  offences  tlie  sinner  wiis 
cut  off  in  this  world  and  rejected  in  the  next.  Christ 
had  intrusted  his  ministers  with  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  they  exercised  this 
authority  by  giving  or  withholding  the  sacraments,  of 
which  they  possessed  the  exclusive  control;  nor  was  there 
any  possible  tribunal  to  which  an  appeal  could  be  carried 
against  their  decisions,  for  they  spoke  in  the  name  and 
with  the  assent  of  the  supreme  and  omnipotent  God. 

That  men  believing  themselves  armed  with  so  tremen- 
dous and  fearful  a  power  "hould  exercise  it  so  recklessly, 
seems  incredible  and  jet  unfortunately  the  facts  exist 
to  show  beyond  the  poRsibility  of  doubt  that  those  who  so 
acted  were  possessed  of  that  belief.  The  man  who  died 
excommunicate  and  unieconciled  was  damned  beyond  the 
hope  of  redemption  It  is  tiue  that  if  he  had  been  admit- 
ted to  penitence,  and  had  been  zealously  seeking  to  merit 
forgiveness,  and  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  shipwreck  or 
other  unforeseen  accident  at  a  distance  from  priestly  aid, 
then  the  church  indulged  in  some  doubt  as  to  his  perdi- 
tion. He  might  possibly  be  saved,  but  the  presumption 
was  against  hira,  and  his  name  might  not  be  included  in 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  for  if  God  had  willed  his  salva- 
tion, he  would  not  have  been  condemned  to  die  afar  off  from 
the  saving  viaticum' — though,  it  is  true,  some  authorities 
shrank  from  so  cruel  a  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ples which  all  professed.'     Tor  those  not  yet  reconciled, 

'  Conoit.  Blibsrit.  nnn,  a05,  can.  I,  B,  7,  8,  12,13,  17,18,63,64,65,66,70, 
71,  72,  73, 76.— CoDoil.  ArelatenB.  I.  unn.  3U,  eon.  22. 

'  Leon.  PP.  I.  Bpiat.  olxvii.  Inquis.  viii. 

'  Thus  the  fourth  oouiioil  of  Oarth.ige,  in  398  (can.  79,  81),  le-iiied  to  the 
more  meroinil  view  of  the  matter,  and  the  eleventli  sounoil  of  Toledo,  in 
675,  alluding  to  the  nonflict  of  precedent  on  this  point,  ooncluiled  in  favor 
of  reeonoiliation  to  the  chnroli  (Couoil.  loletnn.  XI.  ciLti.  12).  Bo  also  did 
the  Conon.  Vasens,  I.  (inn.  442,  can.  2. 
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wlio  expired  within  reacli  of  glioatly  assistance,  and  who 
yet  failed  of  the  last  saeramentB,  there  was  therefore  no 
hope ;  and  the  estrenae  severity,  snch  aa  that  of  the  council 
of  Elvira,  which  deliberately  refused  the  communion  to  the 
despair  of  the  dying  sinner,  was  rebulied  by  the  less 
rigorous  portion  of  the  church,  not  for  assuming  a  power 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  ministers  of  God,  but  for  its 
unmerciful  abuse.  In  428  Celestin  I.  expresses  hia  horror 
at  the  impiety  of  those  who  coldly  refused  to  grant  the 
eBtreatiea  of  the  dying,  and  to  relieve  them  of  the  weight 
of  the  sins  that  would  bear  them  down  to  hell,  thus  cruelly 
killing  the  soul,  and  adding  a  second  death  to  that  of  the 
body.' 

The  practice  of  the  church,  therefore,  was  by  no  means 
uniform  in  the  exercise  of  its  awful  prerogatives.  Cyp- 
rian mentions  that  some  bishops  of  his  day,  as  we  have 
seen  them  subsequently  do,  refused  to  allow  penitence  or 
a  chance  of  forgiveness  to  adulterers.  He  himself  con- 
siders this  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  decides  that  sinners  who  have  not  soiioht 
for  penance  during  health,  cannot  he  listened  to  when  the 
approach  of  death  warns  them  to  prepare  for  the  judgment- 
seat;  for  he  who  has  lived  without  thought  of  death,  is  not 
wortliy  to  be  forgiven  in  death.' 

This  extreme  rigor  declined  somewhat  in  time,  and  the 
great  council  of  Nicsea  condemned  it  by  restoring  the 
primitive  rule  which  forbade  the  viaticum  to  be  denied  to 
any  one  demanding  it  on  his  death-bed.'  This  view  be- 
came generally  adopted,  and  is  laid  down  by  Siricins  about 
the  year  385,  by  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage  in  398,  by 
Innocent  I.  in  405,  by  Leo  I.  in  453,  and  by  the  eleventh 

'  CceTeat.  PP.  I.  Bplst.  iv.  oap.  3. 

'  Cyprian.  Bpiat.  65,  onp,  21,23  (Ed.  Oion.). 
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council  of  Toledo  in  Clfi.'  Yut  we  have  just  seen  that  a 
hundred  years  after  the  authoritative  declaration  of  the 
most  venerable  first  general  counc-il,  the  epistle  of  Ceies- 
tin  I.  shows  that  ita  commands  continued  to  be  disre- 
garded notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  in  the  interval  to 
abrogate  the  abuse.  The  temptation  to  employ  to  the 
utmost  a  power  so  absolute  over  their  fellow-men  was  too 
much  for  frail  humanity.  If  God  had  deigned  to  share 
His  authority  with  His  creatures,  He  had  not  seen  fit  to 
accompany  the  grant  with  the  grace  requisite  to  its  proper 
exercise ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  some  recognition  of  the 
awful  responsibility  attaching  to  this  power,  as  well  as  the 
desire  to  extend  the  control  of  the  church  beyond  the 
grave,  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  Purga^ 
tory — an  inteimediate  state  of  probation,  in  which  the 
sentence  of  the  condemned  could  still  be  revoked,  and  the 
deficiencies  of  the  death-bed  be  made  good  by  prayers  or 
sacrifices  offered  on  earth.  An  instructive  illustration  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  a  story  related  of  himself  by  Gregory 
the  Great.  While  he  was  yet  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Andrew,  three  pieces  of  gold  were  found,  belonging  to 
one  of  his  monks,  then  lying  in  mortal  sickness.  So  gross 
a  violation  of  the  vow  to  possess  nothing  except  in  com- 
mon, could  not  he  passed  over  without  exemplary  chastise- 
ment, and  Gregory  ordered  that  all  the  consolations  of 
religion  should  be  denied  to  the  dying  man,  and  that  when 
dead  his  corpse  should  be  buried  in  a  dung-hill,  without 
funeral  rites.  A  month  after  the  death  of  the  unhappy 
wretch  he  relented,  and  commanded  that  for  thirty  days 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  should  be  daily  offered  for 
the  salvation  of  the  defunct.  At  the  expiration  of  tliat 
time  the  spirit  of  the  departed  appeared  to  his  brother, 
and  stated  that  he  had  been  in  torment  until  that  day, 

:,  aan.  76, 
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wlieii  be  !i!id  at  last  been  blessed  by  being  admitted  to 
communion.  lu  coldly  recording  tliis  solemn  warning, 
Gregory  seems  to  manifest  no  sense  of  the  friglitful  re- 
sponsibility attendant  on  the  power  of  thus  regulating  at 
Ms  capi-ice  the  salvation  or  damnation  of  a  human  soul.' 

All  men  were  not  so  lenient  as  Gregory,  and  indeed  there 
■were  other  differences  besides  those  alreafly  mentioned  as 
to  the  employment  of  these  awful  prerogatives.  The  com- 
plete reconciliation  of  the  sinner  required  the  sacrament  of 
penitence,  including  the  imposition  of  hands  by  a  bishop. 
In  the  sudden  emergency  of  death  it  is  evident  that  the  epis- 
copal ministration  could  not  always  be  at  hand,  giving  rise 
to  nice  qnestions  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  its  absence ; 
yet  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Elvira  adopted  to  settle  this' 
point  shows  the  confusion  existing  by  giving,  in  the  read- 
ings of  different  MSS.,  instructions  diametrically  opposite 
—one  of  them  insisting  on  the  interposition  of  a  bishop,  or 
at  all  events  of  his  authority,  while  another  directs  that  a 
priest,  or  even  a  deacon,  in  cases  of  necessity,  can  admin- 
ister the  viaticum  to  the  dying  sinner.'  In  this  conflict  of 
opinion,  we  find  that  the  second  council  of  Carthage,  in 
390,  reduces  the  chances  of  salvation  by  directing  that  the 
priest  appealed  to  for  absolution  by  a  dying  sinner  in  the 
absence  of  his  bishop  shall  seek  that  functionary  for  orders 
before  granting  the  request.'    fortunately,  in  the  African 

■  Gregnr.  PP.  I.  Dialog.  Lib.  (V,  oop,  SS.-This  i^orlc  of  Sregorj'a  shows 
na  the  oom  men  cement,  in  hi^  time,  of  the  belief  in  a  definite  oondition  of 
temporiirj  purgittion,  aocofaible  to  the  efforts  of  the  ohuroh.  After  relating 
vanoBB  marTelloBB  visions,  and  otter  manifeatationH  tending  to  the  estab- 
Iishment  of  the  doctrine,  he  ia  asked  by  hie  interlooator  whj,  in  theae  latter 
times,  so  Biuch  is  revealed  to  man  eonoernirg  the  fnture  life,  wJiioh  had  pre. 
Tionsly  been  eoncenled  —  "  Quid  e;     " 


ttulta  de  nnimabus  alar 


it  qniB  oate  latuerant?"     To  (his 


only  g,re  the  answer,  thai,  as  the  end  of  the  world  n„  „p- 
r  nearness  to  the  world  to  eome  rendered  its  manifeatationa 
able  (Ibid.  cap.  40,  41).     This  belief  in  the  impending  de- 
le  earth  ia  elsewhere  espreaeed  not  infrequently  by  Gtregorj. 
iberit,  can.  33.  "  Coneil,  Cnrthug.  II,  nnn.  3M.  can.  4 
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chiircli  of  t!ie  periocl,  bishops  were  almost  as  plentiful  as 
priests  were  elsewhere ;  and  possibly  the  practical  incon- 
venience of  such  a  rule  in  the  larger  dioceses  of  Gaul  may 
be  the  reason  why  the  first  council  of  Orange,  in  441,  de- 
creed that  the  imposition  of  hands  waa  unnecessary  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  dying  penitent.^  Even  in  the  African 
church  the  interposition  of  the  bishop  could  not  always 
have  been  insisted  on,  for  in  391  the  third  council  of  Car- 
thage permits  by  implication,  in  cases  of  pressing  necessity, 
the  absolution  of  a  penitent  by  a  priest  whose  bishop  is 
absent  ;=  and  in  398  there  is  a  canon  providing  that  wben 
a  dying  man  asks  to  be  admitted  to  penitence,  and  the 
priest  on  arriving  finds  him  speechless  and  insensible,  the' 
evidence  of  those  who  heard  his  request  shall  be  sufficient, 
and  the  priest  shall  open  for  him  the  gates  of  heaven  hy 
pouring  the  Eucharist  down  his  unconscious  tliroat.'  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  complete  usurpation 
of  the  divine  right  of  judgment  and  pardon. 

While  this  death-bed  communion  washed  off  all  stain 
of  sin  from  the  soul  which  songht  the  judgment-seat  of 
God,  and  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  tribunal  of  heaven, 
it  was  remarkable  in  this  that  it  was  insufficient  for  the 
tribunal  of  man,  if  the  soul  was  so  unhappy  as  to  remain 
on  earth.  Dying  sinners  sometimes  recovered  unexpectedly, 
and  naturally  enough  supposed  that  that  wliich  had  been 
assumed  to  be  enough  for  God  might  be  held  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  ministers  of  God.  In  this  they  were  mis- 
taken. The  church  was  not  disposed  thus  to  abandon  its 
claims  upon  its  penitents,  and  nearly  all  the  canons  quoted 
above  contain  a  clause  providing  that,  in  case  of  recovery, 

'  Oonoil.  Aransionn.  I.  ann,  ii^,  can,  3. 

'  Coneil.  Carthag.  Ill,  can.  3S. 

'  Conflil.  Cart&ag,  IV.  ann.  398,  eon.  76.  In  the  eightb  century,  this 
proceeding  ie  commanded  bj  Qregorj  III.  (I>e  divereis  Crimin.  Bt  Bemeti. 
eap-  xxsi.)  and  in  tbe  eleventh  century  by  Burckhardt  (Decret.  Lib,  xviii, 
cap.  10). 
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full  ijeniLence  must  be  peifonned  before  the  reanimated 
sinner  can  be  received  again  into  full  communion. 

Even  those  wlio  died  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  and 
were  dismissed  with  the  saving  viaticum  were  not  always 
safe  from  a  power  which  extended  to  the  uttermost  j-egions 
of  the  world  to  come.     Their  peaceful  slumbers  might  be 
broken  fcy  posthumous  excommunication,  and  the  Almighty 
be  notified  that  the  zeal  of  His  watchful  agents  could  not 
rest  satisfied  with  the  Judgment  that  He  might  already 
have  pronounced.    It  is  true  that  the  power  to  bind  and 
to  loose  had  been  delegated  only  as  to  things  on  earth, 
and  so  Gelasins  I.  decided,  saying  that  the  church  had  no 
authority  to  determine  as  to  the  condition  of  those  who 
had  already  passed  away,  and  in  495  a  Eoman  synod  con- 
firmed  his   decision    emphatically.'     Leo   I.   in    432  had 
already  taken  the  same  position,  alleging  that,  for  the 
dead,  God  had  already  passed  His  judgment,  which  the 
church  could  not  subsequently  modify.^     lu  401,  however, 
the  fifth  council  of  Cai'thage  had  decreed  that  bishops  be- 
queathing their  property  to  heretics  or  pagans  should  be 
anathematized  after  death  ;'  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
earlier  Cyprian  chronicles  the  decision  of  a  council  which 
deprived  of  all  connection  with  the  church  those  who  in 
dying  should  appoint. an  ecclesiastic  to  the  guardianship 
of  their  children.    In  those  days  it  was  a  crime  to  impose 
secular  cares  on  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  and  Cyprian 
orders  the  sentence  to  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  a  certain 
Geminius  Victor  who  had  nominated  a  priest  named  Ge- 
minius  Paustinus  as  guardian.*    St.  Augustine  more  than 
once  offered  to  the  Doaatiste,  in  the  name  of  the  African 
church,  that,  if  they  could  prove  the  crimes  alleged  against 
Cecilianus,  he  should  be  anathematized,  though  he  had 

■  flelnsll  pp.  I,  Bpiat.  i,  H— Conoil.  Roman,  11, 
"  Leon.  PP.  I.  Epiat.  108,  eap.  3. 
'  Cod.  Boolea.  Afrionn,  can.  81. 
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been  dead  a  iinndrcd  years.'  Theophilus,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  actually  excommunicated  Origen  after  the 
latter  had  been  in  his  grave  for  two  centuries,^  showing 
how  little  dead  sinners  could  rely  upon  perpetual  immunity, 
and  that  no  statute  of  limitations  ran  against  the  rights 
of  the  church,  when  defended  by  fearless  and  persevering 
ministers.  Such  excommunications,  indeed,  must  have 
been  of  common  occurrence,  for  St.  John  Chvysostom, 
about  382,  denounces  them  as  an  intolerable  abuse.  He 
entreats  his  hearers  not  to  nndertake  to  decide  ou  that 
wliich  God  had  already  reserved  for  His  own  judgment, 
and  assures  tbeni  that  they  are  preparing  for  themselves 
the  fires  of  hell.' 

The  question  evidently  was  a  debatable  one,  with  little 
prospect  of  positive  pj-oof  on  either  side,  but  the  case  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsiiestia  settled  it,  at  least  for  a  time,  in 
favor  of  the  largest  prerogatives  of  the  church  militant. 
Theodore  had  been  a  bishop  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy,  a 
supporter  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  a  zealous  perse- 
cutor of  the  Nestoi-ians  both  in  his  writings  and  his  actions. 
The  council  of  Chalcedon  bad  not  doubted  his  doctrinal 
correctness,  but  the  progress  of  theology,  in  the  course  of 
a  century  or  more  after  his  death,  developed  some  heretical 
tendencies  latent  in  his  writings,  and  the  Emperor  Justinian 
resolved  on  his  condemnation.  Pope  Vigitius  did  not  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  heretic,  but  stoutly  maintained  that 
tlie  church  bad  inherited  from  the  Apostles  no  power  to 
condemn  any  one  whom  God  had  taken  to  his  own  judg- 
ment.' When  a  pope  and  an  emperor  differed  in  those 
days,  it  was  the  pope  who  had  to  succumb.  The  fifth 
general  council,  held  in  Constantinople  in  553,  formally 

'  Anguatin,  Epist.  IBB,  cap.  I,  4  4.— Bpiet.  141,  ^  fi  {Ed.  Eenediet.l. 
'  Soorat.  Hiflt.  Eoclee.  Lib,  vu.  cap.  46. 
'  Chrjsoat.  Homil.  de  Annthemiite. 

'  Vigilii  Conetit.  da  Tiibiis  Cn.pilulia.— Cf.  FMumli  Epipc.  noriniinlens. 
Epist.  in  DereHs.Ti-iuuiCapit, 
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sinatliemiitized  not  only  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  hut  also 
all  those  who  should  not  join  in  the  anathema ;'  and  by 
personal  ill-treatment  "Vigilius  was  forced  to  subscribe  his 
band  to  the  condemnation.'  To  the  Roman  mind,  these 
proceedings  were  somewhat  irregular,  as  conducted  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  protests  of  the  Apostolic  See,  yet  Gregory 
the  Great  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  acts  of  the 
council  as  equal  in  validity  and  authority  to  those  of  its 
cecumenic  predecessors,'  and  it  has  always  been  received  as 
such  by  the  Catholic  church.  Still,  the  question  of  excom- 
municating the  dead  was  not  completely  set  at  rest,  but  its 
further  discussion  belongs  to  a  period  later  than  that  which 
we  are  at  present  considering. 

The  power  to  inflict  a  penalty  so  tremendous  in  its 
consequences  as  excommunication  was  one  not  lightly  to 
be  exercised  by  conscientious  men ;  and,  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  church,  it  was  guarded  and  limited  by  certain 
prerequisite  formalities.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions 
strenuously  urge  upon  the  bishops  the  utmost  moderation 
and  self-command  in  their  dealings  with  offenders.  Every 
resource  of  fatherly  exhortation  and .  brotherly  love  and 
kindness  is  to  be  exhausted  in  the  effort  to  bring  the  sinner 
to  repentance  before  recourse  is  had  to  the  censures  of  the 
church.*  Even  then  there  is  to  be  no  condemnation  with- 
out the  fullest  investigation  and  the  evidence  of  two  or 
three  witnesses,  irreproachable  in  character  and  not  sus- 
pected of  animosity  towards  the  accused.  The  bishop  is 
to  have  his  priests  and  deacons  as  assessors  ;  the  evidence 
is  to  be  careftilly  sifted,  and,  if  the  charge  is  not  sustained, 
the  accuser  is  to  be  punished  as  a  calumniator.  After  a 
careflil  and  formal  trial,  the  guilty  man  is  to  be  again  en- 
treated in  secret  to  repent,  and  if  he  still  hardens  his  heart, 

'  Concir,  Conjtantinop.  ir.  enp.  12.— Of.  Collat.  Tiii.      "  Ibid.  Collat.  vii. 
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the  sentence  is  at  length  to  be  reluctantly  proiioiiiiced 
in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  witDesses,  The  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  is  propovtiooed  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  offence,  and  only  in  extreme  cases  is  excommunication 
allowed.  Even  then,  if  the  offender  repents,  he  ia  to  be 
■welcomed  back  with  as  much  eagerness  as  a  new  convert 
■would  be  sought  for  among  the  heathen.^ 

In  theory,  at  least,  this  continued  to  be  the  rule  of  the 
church.  A  trial  with  not  less  than  two  witnesses  was  held 
to  be  necessary.  The  third  council  of  Carthage,  in  397, 
decreed  that  no  ecclesiastic  should  be  suspended  from 
communion  unless  be  disobeyed  for  two  months  a  summons 
to  trial  before  his  superior.  If  he  neither  appeared  there 
nor  before  the  annual  synod  to  have  his  cause  investigated, 
he  was  held  to  be  self-condemned."  The  fifth  council,  in 
401,  modified  this  to  some  extent,  in  deference  to  a  custom 
by  which  churchmen  were  sometimes  suspended  for  causes 
kept  secret,  either  for  their  own  reputation  or  for  that  of 
the  church,  and  in  such  eases  they  could  demand  a  trial 
witliin  a  year,  failing  in  which  they  forfeited  their  right  to 
be  heard.'  About  the  same  period,  St.  Augustine  declares 
that  no  one  could  be  excommunicated  except  for  crime, 
either  voluntarily  confessed  or  proved  in  a  secular  or  eccle- 
siastical court ;'  and  this  confession  had  to  be  public,  for 
in  il9  the  seventh  council  of  Carthage  declared  that  if  a 
bishop  refused  communion  on  account  of  a  crime  revealed 
to  him  in  confession,  and  the  excommunicate  denied  it, 
the  other  bishops  should  not  regard  the  sentence,  but 
should  withhold  communion  from  Iiim  who  had  pronounced 
it,  to  teach  him  not  to  punish  for  that  which  he  could  not 

1,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56. 


1,  Serm.  35!,  ^  10    (iJil.   Beiietliet.)  Cf.  I 
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prove  by  evidence.^  Thecouncit  of  Vaison,  in  442,  was  not 
quite  so  strict,  and  permitted,  in  such  cases,  tlie  bishop  to 
decline  joining  in  communion  witli  the  sinner,  but  allowed 
the  latter  to  enjoy  communion  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
faithful."  The  council  of  Niccea,  moreover,  had  provided 
an  additional  safeguard,  by  ordering  a  semi-annual  synod 
of  all  the  bishops  of  each  province,  where  all  cases  of  ex- 
communication were  to  be  examined  and  confirmed,  if 
found  justifiable — thus  giving  to  the  condemned  a  court 
of  appeal  and  revision.' 

As  the  proceeding  thus  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular 
judicial  process,  other  limitations  and  formalities  neces- 
sarily arose  which  protected  the  accused.  Both  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage  and  St.  Augustinq  declare  that  no  sen- 
tence could  be  pronounced  in  the  absence  of  the  culprit, 
and  the  judge  or  bishop  violating  this  rule  was  threatened 
with  prosecution' — though  of  course,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
this  did  not  hold  good  in  cases  of  contumacy,  when 
tlie  accused  refused  to  appear.  This  rule  was  emphatically 
enforced  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  when  Ibas,  Metro- 
politan of  Edessa,  complained  that  he  had  been  excom- 
municated in  his  absence  bythe  Robber  Synod  of  Bpiiesus, 
and  the  assembled  fathers  promptly  exclaimed  that  all 
proceedings  in  the  absence  of  the  accused  were  void." 
Tliey  had  already  proclaimed  this  general  principle  with 
still  more  force  when  Eustatius  of  Berytus  informed  them 
that  he  had  been  excommunicated  by  a  synod  recently  held 
in  Constantinople,  for  resisting  the  division  of  his  province 
attempted  in  favor  of  Pliotius  of  Tyre.  "  No  one  can  con- 
demn the  absent,"  they  shouted,  and  Euslatius  was  rein- 
stated forthwith.* 

'  Cod.  EocleB.  Atrionn.  eon.  133.  !33, 

'  Concil.  VnaenaiB  I.  aiin.  443   oan.  8.  '  ConoQ.  Nioier.  I.  oan.  5. 

'  Oonail.  Cnrthng.  IV.  ann.  398,  onn.  30.— Augastin.  Epist.  43,  oop.  3,  5  11. 
'  Coroil,  Cljttleedon.  act,  x.  (Hiirdnln.  11.  607). 

'  Bjnsa.  not.  iv.  (Iliiii.  p.  +3fll. 
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Another  approximation  to  established  legal  proceedings, 
of  much  value  to  the  accused,  was  the  adoption  of  the  lex 
lalionis,  which  provided  for  an  unsuccessful  accuser  the 
same  penalty  as  that  to  which  he  had  exposed  the  accused. 
Under  the  Roman  law,  any  one  bringing  an  accusation  was 
required  to  inscribe  himself,  and  run  the  risk,  in  case  of 
failure,  of  undergoing  the  punishment  of  the  crime  charged 
in  his  indictment.  This  naturally  found  its  way  into  eccle- 
siastical jurisprudence.  Already,  in  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions, it  is  provided  that  an  accuser  failing  to  prove  his 
case  shall  be  punished  as  a  calumniator;  he  is  to  be  ejected 
from  the  congregation  aa  a  homicide;  if  repentant,  he  may 
be  readmitted  after  long  fasting,  and  pledging  himself  not 
to  repeat  the  offence;  and  if  guilty  a  second  time,  he  is  to 
be  cut  off  without  mercj','  The  spirit  thus  manifested 
came  naturally,  in  process  of  time,  to  assume  the  legal 
form  of  the  talio,  and  though  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  often  enforced,  it  was  nevertheless  kept  in  view  in 
formal  prosecutions.  Thus,  in  448,  when  Eutyches  was 
first  accused  of  heresy  in  the  synod  of  Conetajitinople, 
the  prosecutor,  Eusebins  of  Dorylteum,  manifested  gi-eat 
anxiety  in  the  debate  lest  the  charge  should  fail,  and  he  be 
involved  bi  the  fate  which  he  expected  for  Eutyches — 
deposition  and  banishment  to  the  gi'eat  oasis  of  Egypt, 
which  was  the  customaiy  place  of  relegation  for  trouble- 
some ecclesiastics.  So,  in  the  next  year,  at  the  Robber 
Synod  of  Ephesus,  the  monks  of  Eutyches  make  formal 
complaint  of  their  sufferings  arising  from  the  condemna- 
tion of  their  archimandrite,  and  demand  that  the  talio  be 
enforeed  against  the  Patriarch  Flavianus  for  bringing  it 
about."  It  is  true  that  Flavianus  and  Eusebius  wei-e  con- 
demned not  for  this  but  for  presumed  Nestorianism,  yet 
at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  we  see  the  process  rigorously 
adopted,  when  the  accusers  of  Dioscorus  of  Alexandria 

'  Constit,  Apostol.  Lib.  n.  oop.  47,  54. 
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■wevG  not  admitted  to  a  hearing  until  tliey  liad  formally 
inscribed  tliem selves.' 

Rules  like  these  could  be  enforced  in  the  political  war- 
fare between  great  sections  of  the  church,  where  the  prize 
at  stafee  was  supremacy,  and  a  defeated  aggressor  was 
exposed  to  all  that  could  increase  or  con&rm  the  triumph 
of  his  opponent.  In  the  innumerable  details  of  daily  life, 
however,  such  equitable  provisions  proved  flimsy  protec- 
tion against  the  showers  of  excommunications  by  which 
personal  interests  were  to  be  gratified,  or  the  purity  of 
faith  preserved.  It  ia  true  that  those  efficient  instruments 
of  priestly  tyranny  in  mediaeval  and  modem  times— the 
e,-c  certa  scientia,  the  ex  in/ormata  conscieniia,  and  more 
than  all,  the  excommunication  ipso  facto,  or  lata  sentevtia 
— ^had  not  yet  been  invented ;  but  their  advent  was  fore- 
shadowed by  a  remarli  of  St.  Augustine,  that  the  discipline 
of  the  church  could  always  be  administered  when  &  crime 
was  notorious,  and  the  criminal  not  powerful  enough  to 
cause  risk  of  dissension  or  schism.'  To  admit  such  a 
practice  was  an  ominous  abandonment  of  all  the  principles 
which  insured  impartial  justice  to  the  friendless  and  the 
wretched;  and  there  is  evidence  enough  that  those  who 
claimed  to  be  the  delegates  of  Cbrist  in  binding  and 
loosing  were  already  beginning  to  abuse  theii'  power  for 
the  gratification  of  worldly  passions.  In  the  disgraceful . 
contests  for  supremacy  between  the  leading  churches  the 
anathema  was  employed  as  a  sort  of  heavenly  artillery  for 
mutual  destruction,  reckless  of  the  devastation  wrought  in 
whole  provinces  of  the  church,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  used  is  unfortunately  often  only  too  evident.  When 
the  Apostles  urged  the  Saviour  to  destroy  the  Samaritan 
village  which  refused  to  receive  them.  He  rehuked  the  re- 
vengeful spirit,  saying,  "Tor  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come 
to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,"  and  meekly 
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turned  to  seek  another  resting-place.  The  church,  which 
believed  itself  to  speak  in  the  name  and  by  tlie  authority 
of  Him  wliom  no  insult  or  ill  uaage  could  move  to  anger, 
sometimes  found  that  the  ordinary  process  of  damnation 
was  too  weak  to  satisfy  its  passions,  and  sought  to  give  a 
keener  zest  to  the  destraction  of  an  antagonist.  Thus, 
during  the  Monothelite  quarrel,  when,  in  646,  a  political 
revolution  had  banished  Pyrrhus,  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, from  his  see,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Rome,  he 
recanted  his  hereay,  but  relapsed  on  proceeding  to  Ra- 
venna. The  holy  rage  of  Pope  Theodore  at  this  apostasy 
could  not  be  quenched  by  the  usual  formula  of  excommu- 
nication. He  assembled  his  clergy  at  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter,  and  there  launched  the  thunders  of  the  church  at 
the  unhappy  heretic.  Then,  calling  for  the  sacred  cup,  he 
mingled  some  of  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
with  the  ink  wherewith  he  signed  the  sentence  which  eon- 
signed  Pyrrhus  to  degradation  and  perdition.  In  8G9  the 
same  hideous  device  was  adopted  at  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  quarrel  between  Photius  and  Ignatius. 
■Ignatius  was  reinstated  in  the  patriarchate  for  a  time,  and 
Photius  deposed  and  excommunicated.  The  sentence 
which  condemned  Photius  and  degraded  all  wliom  he  had 
ordained  was  signed  by  the  assembled  bishops  with  ink 
containing  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,^  Knowing  the  vene- 
ration felt  at  the  time  for  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist, 
we  might  hesitate  to  believe  that  such  profanation  was 
possible,  if  it  were  not  that  nothing  is  sacred  from  the 
wrath  of  an  angry  churchman. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  in  the  strifes  which  shook  the 
Christian  world  that  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  was 
shockingly  abused.  In  the  minuter  ambitions  and  conflicts 
of  daily  life  the  control  of  the  Eucharist  was  employed  as 
an  efficient  weapon,  and  was  degraded  until  there  was 

'  Clir.  Lupi  Dissert,  de  Seitn  Sjnodo  cnp.  t.  (0pp.  III.  26.) 
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danger  that  its  power  of  exciting  reverence  might  be  ex- 
hausted. In  his  homily  on  tlie  subject,  which  is  an  eloquent 
plea  for  charity  and  love,  Ohrysostoin  aadly  declares  that 
the  anathema  was  distributed  around  eo  copiously  and  so 
ignorantly  that  the  very  Pagans  made  of  it  a  mockery  for 
the  Christian  faith;  and  its  use  had  become  so  general  that 
to  say  that  such  a  one  had  been  excommunicated  for  a  cer- 
tain act  excited  no  more  attention  than  if  it  had  been  said 
that  he  had  paid  his  devotions  to  God.^  Chrysostom  him- 
self does  not  appear  to  doubt  the  power  to  damn  without 
appeal,  however  much  that  power  might  be  abused,  but  St. 
Augustine  was  more  independent  when  he  declared  that  if 
the  name  of  a  Christian  was  written  in  the  book  of  life,  it 
mattered  little  whether  human  ignorance  struck  it  off  from 
the  diptychs  of  the  church.'  This  was  not  orthodox,  as 
may  be  seen  by  an  epistle  of  Leo  the  Great  reproving  in 
the  West  the  same  abuses  which  Chrysostom  denounced 
in  the  East.  "Writing  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  in  445  he 
asserts  that  he  has  known  men  deprived  of  communion  for 
light  and  careless  words,  and  the  souls  for  which  Christ 
had  shed  His  precious  blood  delivered  helpless  to  Satan 
by  a  penalty  which  should  be  reserved  for  the  gravest  sins, 
and  should  only  be  applied  with  grief  and  unwillingness, 
not  recklessly  administered  at  the  pleasure  of  an  angry 
priest.'  Well  meant  exhortations  such  as  these,  however, 
only  recognized  the  evil  without  curing  it ;  and  there  seemed 
a  risk  that  the  misuse  of  the  power  of  excommunication 
might  at  length  deaden  the  souls  of  men  to  its  influence. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  St.  Arsenius  was  forced  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  separating  from  the  church  only  old 
men  whose  lively  dread  of  perdition  rendered  th'em  amen- 
able to  the  censure,  for  he  had  found  by  experience  that  in 
the  flush  of  youth  sinners  were  onlj'  hardened  by  it  and 

'  Chrysost.  Homil.  de  Anill.heraate,  aip.  I,  2. 
'  S,  AuKiistm.  Epist.  7S,  ^  i  (Ed.  Beiiediot.)' 
'  Iisoii.  PP.  I.  Eplit.  10,  cap,  8. 
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reinlererl  less  susceptible  to  repentance.'  Few  ecclesiastics 
were  so  cautious  as  Arseniua,  and  the  continued  growth  of 
the  evil  at  length  called  for  the  interposition  of  the  civil 
authority.  Human  nature  could  not  be  expected  to  wield 
with  moderation  the  irresponsihle  powers  claimed  by  the 
church,  and  the  state,  in  self-defence,  was  obliged  to  inter- 
fere and  assume  the  control  of  the  sacraments  of  which 
the  church  had  always  boasted  the  exclusive  guardiansliip. 
Ill  54],  Justinian  accordingly  promulgated  an  edict  for- 
bidding all  bishops  and  priests  from  excommunicating 
any  one  without  a  regular  trial  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  rules.  In  eases  of  contravention  of  this  law  the 
excommunicate  was  to  be  restored  to  communion  by  supe- 
rior ecelesiastieal  authority,  and  the  excommunicator  was 
himself  to  be  suspended,  under  the  operation  of  the  lex 
talionis,  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  that  to  which  he 
had  condemned  hia  victim.'  Under  a  princg  so  powerful 
as  Justinian,  this  might  be  attempted,  but  in  the  West,  as 
has  been  seen  in  a  preceding  essay,  the  revolution  which 
eventually  left  the  church  supreme  had  commenced  long 
before. 

Exclusion  from  comnmnion  was  not  a  mere  loca!  dis- 
ability, which  could  be  evaded  by  emigration  from  owe 
diocese  to  another.  The  sinner  was  under  the  ban  of  a 
Divine  law,  which  operated  everywhere,  and  at  an  early 
period  measures  of  police  were  adopted  by  which  the  sen- 
tence of  a  bishop  in  further  Spain  had  as  much  force  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  as  at  home.  No  stranger,  whether 
comiug  to  reside  or  passing  on  his  way  as  a  traveller, 
could  be  admitted  to  communion  without  exhibiting  lUte.ree 
formalee  or  comviendatitife  from  Iiie  bishop,  showing  him  to 
1  at  home.     All  bishops  were  strictly 

Eeele?.  Lib,  iv.  cap.  23. 
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interdicted  from  absolving  the  excommunicates  of  their 
bretlifen,  and  tlie  rule  was  universal  that  the  sentence 
could  be  reversed  only  by  him  who  had  pi'onounced  it,' 
except  where  superior  authority  esisted,  as  in  the  synods 
created  by  the  council  of  Nieiea  for  the  purpose. 

As  early  as  the  Apostolic  Canons  and  Constitutions,  we 
find  that  these  commendatory  letters  were  fully  in  vogue, 
but  also  that  shameless  reprobates  had  already  begun  to 
take  advantage  of  the  system,  rendering  extreme  caution 
requisite  to  avoid  imposition  in  receiving  those  which  were 
forged  or  improperly  obtained'— a  fact  confirmed  by  the 
council  of  Elvira  in  302.'  The  council  of  Antioch  repeats 
the  rule  in  341,  showing  that  it  was  not  properly  observed, 
and  adds  that  only  bishops  and  chorepiscopi  colild  give 
general  letters,  priests  being  restricted  to  recommending 
their  communicants  to  the  bishops  of  tiie  neighboring 
dioceses.'  Notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  these  regu- 
lations, the  first  council  of  Carthage  in  348  insists  on  the 
production  of  such  letters  in  terms  which  seem  to  show 
that  the  custom  had  not  been  generally  observed  in  the 
African  churches,  and  that  its  enforcement  was  necessary 
to  render  the  sentence  of  excommunication  respected.' 

The  prohibition  of  the  reception  of  excommunicates  by 
otiier  bishops  was  repeated  with  a  fi-equeiicy  and  vigor 

'  Canon.  ApostoL  onn.  Juiii.— Coneil.  EUberlt.  can.  53,— Conoil.  Areln- 

-  Cunon,  Aposlol.  can.  xiii.  xjtxiv.— Constit.  Apostol.  lib.  ii.  cap.  R2. 

"  Ooiioil.Eliberit.ijan.58,  In  the  appendix  to  Mtticulfua  (rormul.  No  12— 
]inlni.  i:.  304)  and  in  Grntian  (P.  I.  Diat.  Ixxiii.)  will  be  found  ths  devices 
adopted  to  prevent  fraud.  The  letter  was  to  be  headed  with  the  Greek  let- 
ters 9r,  II,  a,  w,  being  the  initials  of  the  Trinity,  in  whose  name  it  was  written. 
These  were  repented  at  the  foot,  followed  by  the  initials,  nlso  in  Greek,  of 
the  writer,  the  partj  addressed,  the  bearer,  the  citj  wheaoe  written,  and  the 
indiotion.  If  the  tronble  eiisted  in  an  age  of  oivilizalion,  it  of  course  must 
have  increased  enormonsly  in  the  igDornnce  of  the  darli  ages,  when  excom- 
muuiaation  had  beeome  as  common  as  edncation  was  rare. 

'  Conoil.  Anlioch,  tan,  7,  8,  *  Coneil,  Cartlmg.  I.  can.  7, 
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which  show  how  difficult  its  enforcement  was  found.' 
Various  penalties  were  devised  for  the  prevention  of  the 
abuse.  Aa  early  as  the  third  century,  Cyprian  declared 
that  those  who  thus  joined  themselves  to  the  guilty  should 
not  be  separated  in  the  pnnishment.'  The  general  ex- 
pression- was  that  they  should  share  in  the  excommuni- 
cation f  though  the  second  council  of  Carthage  is  more 
precise  in  specifying  for  them  the  penalty  of  the  crime  for 
which  the  exeommuuicate  had  heen  condemned.*  In  the 
form  of  excommunication  used  by  Synesius  we  find  that 
after  warning  all  ecclesiastics  to  hold  no  intercourse  with 
Andronicus  and  Thoas,  he  winds  up  by  threatening — "And 
if  any  one  contemns  the  church  of  our  little  city,  as  though 
it  were  needless  to  respect  the  poor,  let  him  know  that  he 
divides  the  church  which  Christ  made  one.  And  whether 
he  be  deacon,  or  priest,  or  bishop,  we  will  hold  him  as  we 
hold  Andronicus,  for  never  will  we  take  the  hand  or  sit 
at  the  same  table — much  less  partake  of  the  sacred  mys- 
teries— with  any  one  who  has  aught  to  do  with  Andronicus 
or  Thoas.""  This  is  mildness,  however,  compared  with  the 
ferocity  manifested  by  Gelasins  I.  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
church  of  Constantinople  over  the  excommunication  of  the 
Patriarch  Acacius,  Acacius  had  been  orthodox,  though 
tolerant,  and  as  the  Emperor  Zeno  was  laboring  earnestly 
to  heal  the  dissensions  arising  from  the  Nestorian  and 
Eutychian  heresies,  he  had  not  refused  to  join  in  cora- 
mimion  with  those  who  professed  these  heterodox  dogmas. 
For  this  he  had  been  excommunicated  by  Rome;  and  when 
his  successor,  Euphemius,  entreated  Qelasius  to  remove 

'  Concil.  Ni«ffin.  I,  con,  5.— Condi.  Satdioens.  oaii.  16. —  Synod.  Roman, 
ann.  381  ait  Gnllio  Epiaeopoa,caa.  14,  Ifi.— Concil.  Taurinana.  .-um.  401,c.in. 
7.— Innoeent.  PP.  I.  Epiat.  II.  onp.  7.— Concil.  Arnuaioan,  I.  a,nn.  4il,  can. 
11.— Feliois  PP.  ni.  Epiat.  vii.  ete. 

'  Cyprian.  Epiat.  67  (Ed.  Oxon.). 

"  Conoil,  Anliooh.  can.  2.— Statut.  EocTea.  Antiq.  can.  73. 

'  Concil.  Cii.tUag,  II.  can.  7.  '  Kjnesii  EiiiH.  ii8. 
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tlie  Bepai-atioD  which  existed  between  the  chiirehes,  the 
latter  angrily  replied :  "  This  would  not  be  stooping  to 
support  the  chuvch,  but  manifestly  to  plunge  into  hell. 
....  Was  he  not,  by  communing  with  the  successors 
of  Eutyches,  liable  to  the  same  fate?  And  of  such  it  is 
■wntten,  'Living  they  descend  into  hell  I"" 

These  regulations  established  au  efficient  system  of 
police  throughout  the  church,  and  organized  it  as  a  body 
independent  of  the  state.  Notwithstanding  their  occasional, 
or  even  frequent,  infraction,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
they  I'endered  the  impenitent  excommunicate  an  outcast, 
who  could  associate  only  with  Pagans  or  heretics.  After 
the  conversion  of  Constantine  the  former  rapidly  dwindled 
in  numbers,  while  the  latter  were  soon  reduced  to  a  position 
endurable  only  by  meu  who  felt  that  they  were  sufferin" 
for  conscience'  sake.  As  the  church  was  cotei-minoua  with 
the  empire,  and  as  the  empire  embraced  all  that  was  then 
considered  the  civilized  world,  there  was  tlius  no  rest  for 
the  disobedient  Christian  save  in  recourse  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Barbarian.  Even  this  fearful  alternative, 
however,  was  often  preferred  to  the  endless  torments  of 
existence  under  the  ban  of  the  church ;  and  this  may  per- 
haps explain  why  nearly  all  conversions  to  Christianity 
among  those  not  subject  to  the  imperial  authority  were 
conversions  not  to  orthodoxy  bnt  to  heresy— why  the 
Goths  and  Tandals  and  Burgundians  were  Ariaus,  why 
,  the  Christiana  of  Central  Asia  were  Nestorians,  and  tiiosc 
of  Abyssinia  Eutyohians. 

It  was  easy  under  such  a  code  of  discipline  to  break 
down  the  resistance  of  individual  offenders,  and  to  reduce 
to  obedience  the  most  recalcitrant  of  believers  who  were 
accessible  either  to  the  hopes  of  ambition  in  this  world  or 
the  fears  of  perdition  in  the  next.    But  a  different  problem 

'  OalusiL  PP.  I.  Bpist,  I  (Uarduin.  II-  831) 
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was  presented  in  the  case  of  those  who  conscientiously 
tlifferetl  from  the  majority  on  some  point  of  faitli  or  ob- 
servance;  who  courted  excommunication  as  martyrdom  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  or  who  themselves  withdrew  from  com- 
mimion  as  from  contamination;  and  who  were  sufficiently 
nnmerons  to  establish  congregations  of  their  own,  with 
priests  and  bishops,  where  they  administered  the  Eucharist 
among  themselves  with  a  satisfaction  peculiarly  exasperat- 
ing to  the  orthodox.  In  such  cases  the  ordinary  ecclesi- 
astical censures  were  of  course  powerless,  but  the  church 
was  not  therefore  obliged  to  abandon  the  flock  to  the 
ravages  of  the  wolves.  Coiistitnted  as  it  was  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  state,  the  latter  was  bound,  as 
the  supreme  authority,  to  supplement  its  powers  when 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  or  the  pnrity 
of  faith.  Constantino  controlled  the  sacraments,  as  he 
showed  when,  deceived  by  the  cunning  of  Anus  into  the 
belief  that  that  arch-heretic  was  orthodox,  he  ordered 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  to  admit  him  to 
communion,  and  the  scandal  was  only  prevented  by  the 
sudden  and  fearful  death  of  the  heresiarch  while  on  his 
way  in  triumph  to  the  church  where  the  trembling  bishop, 
not  daring  to  refuse,  awaited  his  advent.'  It  was  therefore 
the  duty  of  the  sovereign  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
sacrament  and  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  the  church 
found  little  difficulty  in  procuring  from  the  orthodox 
emperors  whatever  legislation  seemed  requisite  to  effect 
this  purpose.  The  history  of  persecution  is  too  vast  a 
subject  to  be  treated  here  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Constautius,  who  was  an  Arian,  and 
Julian,  who  was  aPagan,  every  Emperor,  from  Constantino 
to  Valentinian  III.,  has  left  enduring  evidence  of  his  zeal 
for  the  suppression  of  heterodoxy.  Tiie  Tbeodosian  code 
alone  has  preserved  sixty-six  edicts,  promulgated  in  little 

'  SoQt^it.  Hist,  EoolBs.  Lib.  i.  cnp,  25. 
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more  tliiin  a  Immlred  years,  which  inflict  on  tbose  wlio  Iiold 
aloof  from  the  commnnion  of  the  church  every  variety  of 
disability  aud  penalty,  from  the  suppression  of  their  re- 
ligious assemblies  to  the  last  resort  of  capital  punishment.' 
This  alone  was  wanting  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  . 
hierarchy  absolute  command  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
men.  Within  their  communion  there  was  obedience,  with- 
out it  persecution ;  and  the  Christian  had  but  the  choice 
between  submission  and  outlawry.  In  theory,  their  power 
knew  no  limit,  for  they  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Moat 
High,  and  practically  it  was  only  limited  by  the  autocratic 
constitution  of  the  empire,  the  supremacy  of  which  they 
were  not  as  yet  prepared  to  seriously  contest.  In  a  sphere 
continually  widening,  they  combined  the  legislative,  the 
judicial,  and  tlie  executive  functions,  for  they  were  at  once 
the  framers,  the  expounders,  and  the  ministers  of  the  law. 
As  the  church  was  essentially  theocratic,  and  its  dis- 
cipline was  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  supernatural 
prerogatives  conferred  upon  its  ministers  preserved  them 
from  abusing  their  sacred  functions,  its  organization  was 
of  necessity  despotic,  excommunication  being  the  weapon 
ever  at  hand  to  enforce  subordination.  As  early  as  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  wo  find  the  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  all  intrusted  with  the  power  of  excommunicating, 
the  only  limitation  being  that  they  could  not  exercise  it 
upon  those  higher  than  themselves  in  ecclesiastical  rank.' 
As  the  organization  of  the  hierarchy  grew  more  complex, 
and  additional  grades  were  established,  the  bonds  were,  if 
anything,  drawn  more  tightly.  There  is  extant  a  curious 
set  of  canons  in  Arabic,  passingunder  the  name  of  those  of 
Kicffia,  and  dating  probably  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  which  embodies  a  detailed  statement  of  the  i-ela- 
tions  existing  between  the  various  grades  of  the  hierarchy 
and  the  laity.    The  patriarch  was  supreme  within  his  own 
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boundaries,  with  authority  to  judge  all  the  Taithfiil,  from 
metropolitans  to  laymen,  the  council  of  the  whole  patri- 
archate being  the  only  tribunal  to  wliich  he  was  arneuable. 
No  bishop  could  excommunicate  a  brother  bishop,  all  con- 
troversies between  them  being  referred  to  the  patriarch. 
No  wrong  could  justify  a  priest  in  excommunicating  a 
bishop,  and  any  priest  or  deacon  resisting  his  superior  was 
cut  off  without  mercy.  Of  course  no  layman  could  under- 
take to  excommunicate  an  ecclesiastic;  and  if  he  made  the 
attempt,  he  was  promptly  removed  from  communion,  and 
not  restored  until  he  had  satisfied  his  adversary  by  length- 
ened penitence  and  by  embracing  a  monastic  life.  He  who 
was  excommunicated,  no  matter  how  nnjustly  or  impro- 
perly, was  obliged  to  endure  it  patiently  until  absolved, 
for  excommunication  lasted  either  until  the  death  of  the 
sinner,  or  until  he  had  confessed  his  fanlt  and  made  due 
submission.' 

These  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  powers  were  never  to 
be  allowed  to  rust  for  want  of  use.  As  the  church  assumed 
that  it  had  to  answer  for  the  souls  intrusted  to  its  charge, 
it  directed  its  officials  to  exercise  over  them  the  most 
minute  and  watehfal  anpervision.  The  bishop  was  not  to 
wait  for  complaints  to  be  brought  before  him  of  lapses 
in  faith  or  morals  of  his  flock,  but  was  to  search  out  the 
infected  sheep,  and  either  cure  or  eject  them,  lest  they 
should  spread  the  disease  to  others;  lie  was  to  see  that 
the  rigliteous  preserved  their  righteousness,  and  tliat  the 
evil  were  brought  to  acknowledge  and  repent  their  trans- 
gressions.' Thus,  when  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  heard  of 
the  ill-deeds  of  the  Pontic  Christians  during  an  inroad  of 
the  Barbarians,  he  at  once  ordered  commissioners  to  be 
dispatched  thither,  armed  with  ample  powers  to  search  out 
the  guilty  and  inflict  on  them  condign  spiritual  penalties.' 
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Nor  was  it  only  by  regulating  the  conduct  of  daily  life 
among  the  faitiifnl  that  the  church  wielded  power  so  im- 
mense. To  him  who  represented  the  living  God,  and  who 
spoke  in  His  name  to  enforee  His  laws,  the  ordinary  distinc- 
tions of  human  rant  were  as  naught.  Compared  with  the 
majesty  of  the  Almighty,  the  infinite  littleness  of  humanity 
placed  all  men  on  the  same  level,  and  the  proudest  poten- 
tate was  as  much  subject  to  the  behests  of  the  minister  of 
Christ  as  the  meanest  slave.     Before  the  ineifable  mystery 

'  Concil.  Toleton.  L  oan.  xi.  '  Constit,  Apostol.  Lib,  viii.cnp.  38. 

=  I  have  not  inveatignied  the  question  aa  to  the  probuble  date  in  which 
eonfeaaion  to  priests  hecnme  ouslomary,  hut  already  in  the  year  400  the 
oonnoil  of  Toledo  (oan.  ri.)  allndea  to  one  of  ita  evils  which  eren  then  Hoa 
making  ifeelf  felt;  and  in  416  an  epiatie  of  Innocent  I,  IBpist.  r.  can,  yii.) 
shows  the  syatem  fully  developed,  the  confessor  Iinving  the  power  of  abso- 
lution when  satisfied  of  the  contrition  of  the  penitent. 
23* 
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of  the  Eucharist  there  could  be  no  acceptance  of  persons, 
and  the  poorest  priest  licld  in  his  hands  the  salvation  of 
the  ruler  of  men.  This  opened  to  the  church  a  sphere  of 
influence  of  which  it  was  not  slow  to  avail  itself.  Hardly 
had  Constantine  proclaimed  his  faith  by  decreeing  tolera- 
tion for  Christianity,  when  we  find  the  council  of  Aries,  in 
314,  arranging  to  bring  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
church  all  those  whose  station  gave  them  importance.  It 
orders  that  whenever  any  Christian  is  appointed  governor 
of  a  pro^'ince,  he  shall  take  with  him  the  customary  letters 
of  communion  to  the  bishop  of  his  seat  of  government,  who 
shall  exercise  supervision  over  him,  and  promptly  suspend 
him  from  communion  in  case  he  shall  contravene  in  any 
respect  the  discipline  of  the  church.'  As  Constantine,  after 
hie  conversion,  wouhl  naturally  seek  to  strengthen  himself 
against  the  Pagan  party  by  intrusting,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  offices  of  Influence  to  those  who  were  united  with  him 
in  the  faith,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  enormous  political  influ- 
ence was  thus  acquired  by  ecclesiastics,  to  be  used  for  good 
or  ill,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  or  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement and  that  of  the  church. 

An  instance  of  the  practical  poiver  thus  accruing  to  the 
church  is  afforded  by  the  quai-rel  already  referred  to  be- 
tween Synesius  of  Ptolemais  and  Andronicus,  Governor 
of  the  Pentapolis.,  The  latter,  a  cruel  and  sanguinary 
tyrant,  distinguished  his  rule  by  savage  and  lawless  op- 
pression. Synesius  dared  to  interpose  between  the  despot 
and  his  victims,  but  his  entreaties  and  exhortations  were 
alike  unheeded.  Finally  Andronicus  grew  restive  under 
the  reproaches  of  the  one  man  who  dared  to  resist  him ; 
he  posted  on  the  church  door  of  Ptolemais  an  edict  closing 
it  to  the  faithful,  and  sacrilegiously  boasted  that  his  v 


tims  should  not  escape  him,  even  if  they  were  clinging  to 
tiie  feet  of  Clirist  Himself.     Whatever  doubts  Synesius 
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may  have  felt  as  to  his  power  to  pi  i  h  tl  c  ci  mes  c  f  the 
governor  vanished  when  the  man  thus  daied  openl3  to 
beard  the  church  ;  he  hesitated  no  longei,  and  piomulgated 
the  full  sentence  of  excommunicahon  against  the  impious 
■wretch.  At  once  the  haughty  detiance  ot  Andionicns  gi\e 
way;  bis  friends  interceded  for  him  with  SjnebiU'^,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  latter  con'iPnte  I  to  suspend  the 
sentence  upon  pledges  of  repentance  and  -imcudment '  In 
tbis,  Synesiua  had  an  iliustrious  piecedent  of  an  exconi 
mnnication  launched  not  very  long  betoie  by  "st  AUn 
iiasius  against  a  wicked  governor  of  Liby-i.  The  cnlpiit 
was  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  and  St  Basil,  the  metiopolittn 
of  that  province,  on  receiving  the  cuculir  notification  of 
excommunication,  wrote  to  Athanaaius  that  no  one  in  that 
region  should  extend  to  the  excommunicate  the  hospitality 
of  Are,  water,  or  siielter." 

Even  the  supremacy  of  the  imperial  dignity,  ippioaclia 
ble  by  no  other  power,  was  not  exempt  fiom  the  jui  iidictton 
of  the  church.  St.  John  Chrysostom  declaies  that  a  man 
who  approaches  the  Eucharist  while  unabsolved  tiom  am 
is  worse  than  one  possessed  by  the  devil,  and  as  tlieie  o\n 
be  no  exception  to  so  general  a  rule  he  uiges  the  ministeia 
of  God  to  refuse  it  to  all  who  seel  it  unwoitbily— "hu  he 
a  leader  of  armies,  or  a  prefect,  oi  even  he  who  weais  the 
crown,for  thou  hast  a  power  superioi  to  his  »  llus  con 
trol  over  the  master  of  the  world,  howevei,  was  iithei 
theoretical  tiian  practical.  Constantius  the  Ariaii,  bai> 
tizod  like  his  father  only  on  his  death-bed,  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  anathema,  as  was  likewise  the  pagan  Julian, 
and  the  orthodox  emperors  were  surrounded  by  those  who 
were  rather  courtiers  than  ardent  members  of  the  church 
militant.  At  length,  however,  a  man  arose  whose  com- 
manding talents,  unbending  firmness,  and  unconquerable 

'  Synesii  Bpist.  57,  53,  72,  8B. 
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zeal  fitted  hira  to  give  the  world  a  memorable  examijlc  of 
the  sui^eriority  of  spiritual  authority  over  temporal  power. 
This  was  St.  Ambrose,  the  noblest  of  the  Latin  fathers. 

When  the  Emperor  Gratian,  in  383,  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  tyrant  Maximus,  Ambrose  was  sent  as  au 
envoy  to  procure  the  body  of  the  murdered  sovereign.  To 
most  men  the  mission  would  have  seemed  a  delicate  one, 
but  the  prelate  was  not  disposed  to  humble  himself  before 
the  emperor.  Rising  to  the  full  height  of  his  supremacy  as 
tlie  vindicator  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Most  High,  he 
boldly  reproached  Maximus  with  the  crime  which  stained 
him  with  his  sovereign's  blood;  he  excommunicated  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  undergo  a  due  course  of  penitence  if  he 
desired,  for  the  future,  the  favor  of  God;  and  the  pious 
biographer  and  secretary  of  Ambrose  assumes  that  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Maximus,  which,  however,  did  not 
occur  until  388,  were  the  direct  result  of  his  disregard  of 
the  commands  of  the  man  of  God.' 

Ambrose  had  already  manifested  the  same  contempt  for 
earthly  dignity,  when  the  ca,use  of  religion  was  at  stake,  in 
i-efnsing  to  the  Empress  Justina  and  lier  son  Valentinian  II., 
on  account  of  their  Arianism,  the  use  of  a  church  in  Milan 
wherein  to  offer  their  impious  devotions.  The  eity  was 
orthodox,  and  blindly  attached  to  its  bishop.  It  was  not 
diflficult  to  persuade  the  people  that  the  bare  toleration  of . 
heresy  was  persecution  of  the  true  faith ;  and  Amhrpse,  when 
threatened  for  this  contumacious  resistance  to  the  imperial 
commands,  responded  by  tumults  which  speedily  caused  the 
courtiers  and  their  masters  to  abandon  the  unholy  design.' 
With  equal  firmness  he  rebuked  the  youthful  Valentinian  11., 
when  the  latter  gave  signs  of  yielding  to  the  Pagan  party 
in  Rome,  and  of  allowing  them  to  restore  some  of  their 

'  Pivulini  Tit.  8.  Ambroj.  cnp.  19.— On  a  seoond  mission  to  Maximus,  in 
S8T,  Ambrose  states  ttiat  lie  refoBed  to  enter  into  oomDmnioa  with  the 
biabopa  of  the  tymiit's  oourt,— Ainbtoae.  Epist.  iiiv.  cap.  13. 
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altars.  Valeiitiniaii  was  as  yet  only  a  catechumen,  and,  not 
being  admitted  to  comrannion,  could  not  be  threatened  with 
exGommnnicatioii,  but  Ambrose  warned  him  that  he  should 
be  exclnded  from  the  church  itself.  "  Yow  mav  enter  the 
church,  it  is  true,  yet  there  you  will  find  either  no  priests  or 
those  who  will  withstand  yoa ;  and  what  can  you  reply  to 
him  who  shall  say,  'The  church  wishes  no  gifts  from  hands 
lilie  thine,  which  have  aided  in  adorning  the  temples  of  the 
false  gods  V  "^ 

In  the  hands  of  a  man  of  dauntless  fervor  like^mbrose, 
the  power  conferred  by  the  control  of  the  sacraments  was 
almost  boundless,  and  the  crowning  proof  of  this  was  given 
when  he  dared  to  suspend  from  communion  the  Empei-or 
Theodosius  the  Great ;  and  the  worid  saw  with  wonder  its 
imperial  master,  in  the  full  flush  of  his  splendid  victories, 
bead  submissively  before  the  moral  greatness  of  an  unarmed 
priest.  The  spectacle  was  indeed  an  impi-essive  one,  and 
seemed  to  promise  that  thenceforth  the  gospel  truths  of 
mercy  and  charity  should  reign  supreme,  and  be  at  last 
acknowledged  astheruleoflife.  The  same  hasty  tempera- 
ment which  led  Theodosius  to  permit  the  elatighter  of 
Tliessalonica,  rendered  him  equally  prompt  to  deplore  it, 
and  earnest  in  his  remorse.  Ambrose  was  swift  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation,  and  he  addressed  the  emperor 
in  language  which  must  have  sounded  strangely  in  ears 
accustomed  to  the  slavish  adulation  of  the  imperial  court. 
"  Thou  art  a  man,  and  temptation  comes  to  thee.  Conquer 
it.  Sin  is  washed  away  only  by  tears  and  repentance. 
Angels  and  archangels  can  do  no  more."  The  time  was 
not  yet,  nor  was  Ambrose  the  man  to  suggest  it,  when  the 
church's  treasures  of  salvation  were  to  be  bought  by 
splendid  gifts  to  found  monasteries  and  endow  cathedrals. 
"  The  living  God,  who  alone  can  say  I  am  with  you,  stays 
his  hand  when  we  have  sinned,  only  if  we  truly  repent"— 

'  Amliroeii  Epiat.  xvii,  oap.  U,  l4.-EjMd.  ,lo  Obitu  Valentin    Coiiaol 

enp.  51.  "iiaui. 
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and  he  proceeds,  not  iodeacl  formally  to  excommunicate, 
hut  ill  a  deprecatiDg  way  to  intimate  that  he  cannot  admit 
the  emperor  to  communion,  "  I  Imve  no  reaaon  to  be  con- 
tumacious, but  I  have  reason  to  fear,  and  I  dare  not  offer 
the  sacrifice  if  you  are  present,"  Even  this  he  seems  to 
feel  it  necessary  to  justify  by  recounting  a  recent  vision — 
a  vision  which  the  character  of  the  man  forbids  us  from 
stigmatizing  as  supposititious,  and  which  was  probably  a 
dream  suggested  to  his  ardent  mind  by  pondering  over  the 
perplexities  of  the  situation.' 

However  deferential  Ambrose  may  have  been  in  commu- 
nicating his  determination  to  fclie  emperor,  he  was  none  the 
less  Arm  in  maintaining  it.  He  refused  to  allow  Thcodo- 
sius  to  enter  the  cluirch  until  he  should  have  performed  a 
public  penance,  and  when  the  imperial  culprit  urged  that 
David  had  been  guilty  of  adultery  and  homicide,  he  was 
met  with  the  reply  that  if  he  chose  to  imitate  the  Jewish 
monarch  in  sin,  he  mast  likewise  imitate  him  in  repentance,^ 
In  the  splendid  panegyric  which  Ambi'ose  pronounced  on 
the  death  of  his  friend,  he  does  not  omit  to  recount  how 
"  He  laid  aside  all  the  imperial  insignia.  He  publicly  be- 
wailed in  the  church  the  crime  to  which  he  had  been 
beguiled  by  the  fraud  of  others,  and  prayed  with  sighs  and 
tears  for  pardon.  The  emperor  was  not  ashamed,  as  so 
many  private  citizens  are,  to  undergo  a  public  penance; 
and  until  his  death  there  was  never  a  day  in  which  he  did 
not  bewail  his  fault.'" 

The  somewhat  theatrical  account  of  the  affair  by  Theo- 
doret  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  represent  rather  the 
fancy  of  the  historian  than  the  sober  ouliiiues  of  truth,  but 

'  Ambrosii  Bpiat.  Li.cap.  11-14. 


'  Amhroa.  de  Obitu  Theodoa, 

,  Orat.  cap.  3i.— So   delioal 

-e  „aa  the  e. 

lit,  as  Ambrose  retntes  (loo 

.  cit.),  whe« 

hud  defeated  the  tjrant  Eugeniu 

s,  ha  ahsUilned  from  oonimui 

of  the  slaughter  of  his  enemies 

,  until  assured  of  the  favor 

of  God  bj 

flrrival  of  his  sons. 
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both  he  and  the  cooler  Sozomon  assert  that  one  of  the 
conditions  imposed  on  Theodosius  was  the  promulgation 
of  a  law  presci-ibing  an  interval  of  thirty  days  between  the 
rendering  of  a  capital  sentence  and  the  signing  of  the  death- 
warrant,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  revision  and  reflection;  and 
there  is  reason  to  Jielieve  that  such  was  the  ease.^ 

Had  the  hierarchy  been  filled  with  men  atich  as  Ambrose 
and  the  secular  power  been  always  iu  the  hands  of  con- 
scientious Christians  like  Theodosius,  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  mankind  might  ere  now  have  almost  realized  the 
ideal  of  the  Gfospel.  Unfortunately  neither  condition  could 
be  fulfilled,  and  the  splendid  example  was  lost  to  manlfind, 
or  at  most  onlj'  served  as  a  precedent  when  Gregory  VII. 
or  Innocent  III.  desired  to  break  down  royai  resistance  to 
papal  theocratic  supremacy.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
observed  that  even  Ambrose  did  not  dare  to  enforce  the 
rules  of  the  church  against  the  imperial  criminal.  Tliere 
was  no  formal  excommunication,  no  segregation  of  the 
sinner  from  human  society,  no  prolonged  penitence,  which 
the  canons  of  Ancyra  order  to  continue  for  five  or  seven 
years  for  involuntary  homicide,  and  for  life  in  cases  of 
voluntary  slaughter.'  The  emperor  merely  held  liimself 
aloof  for  a  few  months,  and  then  on  making  application 
was  restored  to  communion  after  undergoing  a  ain"-le  act 
of  public  penitence. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  firmness  of  Ambrose  had  no 
imitatoi-a  for  centuries,  and  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church  recognized  too  well  tlieir  subordination  to  their 
temporal  masters  to  indulge  in  any  experiments  of  the 

'  Theoaoreti  Hist.  EmIbs.  Lib.  v.  cttp.  18,-Soiomen.  Hist.  B==Ies.  Lib. 
vii.  cap.  2i.— The  Ian  in  question  is  foand  in  both  the  iniperin!  codes  (Lib 
IX.  Cod.  Theod.  Tit.  xl.  1.  IS,  and  Const.  20  Cod.  ix.  4T|.  bnt  it  is  attributed 
to  emtian,  under  data  of  382.  HodeiVoi,  however,  after  weighing  the  oon- 
flioting  etidenoe,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  date  Is  erroneoDB,  and  that 
the  eeolesiastiooj  historians  are  correot  in  attributing  it  to  the  influence  of 
St.  Ambmee,  at  the  time  of  the  peiiMnoe,  in  300, 

■-■  Conoil.  Ancyrena,  ca^.  21,  22. 
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kind.'     So  tliorongUj  was  this  established  that  even  when 
the  imperial  rule  was  subverted  in  Italy  by  the  Barbarians, 
the  awe  inspired  by  the  diadem  of  Constantinople  was  still 
too  great  to  permit  the  popes  to  call  the  emperors  to  ac- 
count for  even  the  most  Sagrant  misdeeds.    Thus,  when 
the  Emperor  Zeno  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  the  quar- 
rels between  Eiitychianism  and  orthodoxy  by  the  Henoti-  , 
con  which  enjoined  mutual  toleration,  Felix  III.  in  484 
promptly  assembled  a  synod  and  pronounced  the  most 
extreme  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Patri- 
arch Acacius  for  obeying  the  edict  and  joining  in  com- 
munion with  heretics,  but  Zeno,  the  real  author  of  the  j 
impiety,  was  wisely  spared.^      Felix,  Acacius,  and  Zeno  j 
passed  away,  but  the  quarrel  continued  between  theii-  sue-  i 
cessora  as  bitter  as  ever.     Gelasiua  I.  asserted  the  papal  | 
prerogative  more  haughtily  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  ' 
and  when  Euphemias  of  Constantinople  applied  for  restora- 
tion of  communion  between  tlie  churches,  he  was  repulsed 
with  curses  unless  he  would  consent  to  join  in  the  excom- 
munication of  Acacius.     This  he  was  unable  to  do,  as  the 
new  emperor,  Anastasius,  was  resolved  to  maintain  the 
toleration  established  by  Zeno ;  but  when  Gelasias  heard 
that  Anastasius  deemed  himself  included  in  the  anathema, 
he  hastened  to  write  to  his  envoy  Faustus  that  nothing 
had  been  further  from  his  thoughts  or  from  those  of  his 
predecessor,  and  he  referred  in  proof  to  the  letters  of  con- 
gratulation which  had  been  promptly  sent  to  the  emperor 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  by  Felix,  and  to  those  which 
he  had  himself  written  on  his  installation  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.'     The  sovereignty  of  Italy  was  then  fiercely  dis- 

'  Thera  are  extnnt  epiatlea  in  wiioh  Innooent  I.  exooromunientee  Aroo.- 
diua  and  Budoxia  for  the  perBecution  of  St.  John  Chryioatom,  nnd  the  em- 
peror humbly  solicits  rtstomtion  (Migne'a  Patrol.  T.  xs.  pp.  629-34),  but 
they  nra  admitted  on  nil   hands  to  ba  forgeries  '  "  "  '  ■•'■ 


pious  attempts  to  raonnfaot 

enjoyed  all  that  it  subseiiue 

'  Felicia  PP.  III.  Epiat, 


evidence  that  the  church  froi 
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piitccl  between  Theodorie  tlie  Gfotli  and  Odoacer  tiie  Hei-u- 
liaii,  and  the  siege  of  Ravenna  was  about  to  terminate  in 
favor  of  the  former;  but  the  distant  power  of  Constanti- 
nople was  atill  near  eiiongh  to  make  Gelasius  feel  that 
even  this  disclaimer  to  hia  legate  was  not  sufficient,  and 
he  addressed  an  humble  and  adulatory  letter  to  exculpate 
himself  in  the  ejes  of  one  who  was  maintaining  the  schism 
hy  supporting  and  communing  with  excommunicates. 
While  not  yielding  a  jot  in  consigning  Acacius  and  Euphe- 
mius  to  perdition,  and  not  denying  the  risk  incurred  by 
the  emperor  of  sharing  their  fate,  he  cannot  do  more  than 
implore  him  to  beware  of  the  divine  judgment:  "I  pray, 
and  entreat,  and  exhort  you  not  to  spurn  my  petition,' 
which  is  that  you  should  rather  listen  to  my  entreaties  in 
this  world  than  he  exposed  to  my  accusations  in  the  next. 
Be  not,  I  pray  yon,  angry  with  me  if  I  so  love  you  that  I 
would  wish  to  assure  you  the  perpetuation  of  vour  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  and  tliat  you  who  govern  in  this  world 
may  also  reign  with  Christ.  But  I  leave  it  to  your  own 
conscience  whether  it  is  better  that  we  should  all  acquire 
certain  life  as  I  desire,  or  should  be  devoted  to  inevitable 
death  as  they  propose,'" 

The  courage  of  Ambrose  found  more  admirers  than 
imitators.  The  fate  of  Vigilius  was  not  reassuring;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  eighth  century,  when  Leo  the  Isaurian 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of  image-breaking,  that  a 
Roman  pontiff  could  summon  energy  to  blast  the  imperii 
purple  with  the  withering  censures  of  the  church. 


[.  Epist 
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Ill  the  practical  developmeut  of  the  principles  thus  de- 
tailed, the  church  insensibly  acquired  an  enormotia  power 
over  its  individual  members,  and  an  almost  dominant  in- 
fluence even  in  political  affairs.  Although  the  supre- 
macy of  the  state  was  still  admitted,  yet  the  foundation 
-wan  laid  for  that  mighty  theocratic  structure  which  in  after 
ages  was  to  overshadow  all  secular  institutions  Tvith  a 
superiority  aa  assured  as  that  of  heaven  over  earth.  In 
a  religion  of  which  the  essence  was  the  regulation  of  every 
thought,  every  feeling,  and  every  act  of  the  believer,  it 
was  impossible  to  define  rigidly  the  bounds  of  spiritual 
authority,  which  were  capable  of  indefinite  extension  aa 
policy  or  ambition  might  dictate.  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  earlier  times  the  church  was  so  careful  to  confine  itself 
to  spiritual  concerns  that  it  was  an  unpardonable  off'ence 
to  nominate  an  ecclesiastic  as  executor  of  a  will  or  as 
guardian  of  children,  because  it  withdrew  him  to  some  ex- 
tent from  his  proper  sphere  of  action.  When  such  prin- 
ciples prevailed  there  was  comparatively  little  danger  that 
the  spiritual  power  conceded  to  the  ecclesiastical  body 
would  be  abused  for  purposes  of  aggrandizement,  individ- 
ual or  general ;  but  when  the  adoption  of  Christianity  as 
a  state  religion  opened  to  the  churchman  a  career  of 
worldly  ambition,  and  when  the  gradual  abasement  of 
the  civil  authority  seemed  to  invite  its  replacement  by  a 
theocracy,  the  primitive  conscientious  abstention  from  secu- 
lar affairs  was  forgotten.  Insensibly  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction widened,  and  the  reconstruction  of  society  under 
the  Barbarians  found  the  church  in  possession  of  preroga- 
tives so  elastic  that,  as  opportunity  off'ered,  it  was  easy  to 
justify  the  appropriation  of  any  desirable  fragment  of 
power.     Among  believers,  a  very    simple   correlation   of 
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forces  might  transmute  the  iiiithorlty  to  condemn  ov  to 
save  into  any  otlier  anthority  that  might  be  wanted.  Aa 
early  as  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  Gfelasins  could  de- 
clare that "  there  is  no  sin  so  great  but  that  the  church  can 
pray  for  its  remission ;  and,  through  the  power  granted  to 
her  by  God,  absolve  him  who  desists  and  repents.'"  Who, 
then,  could  presume  to  set  bounds  to  the  aspirations  of  a 
body  which  might  withhold  the  prayer  or  dictate  the 
penance  ? 

To  render  this  awful  power  completely  effective,  how- 
ever, required  its  concentration.  As  long  as  the  autonomy 
of  the  bishops  or  of  the  laetropolitana  was  maintained, 
there  were  constantly  clashing  interests  and  a  lack  of  in- 
telligent direction  of  the  united  power  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body  towards  a  definite  purpose.  If  the  church  was  to  ob- 
tain the  temporal  supremacy  which  her  prerogatives  placed 
within  reach,  it  was  necessary  that  her  efforts  should  be 
directed  by  unity  of  purpose  and  concerted  action,  and 
this  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  subordination  of  all 
to  one  recognized  head.  It  was  the  gradual  assumption  of 
this  commanding  position  by  the  Holy  See  that  enabled 
the  church  to  realize  the  full  benefits  derivable  from  her 
control  over  the  sacraments. 

There  were  two  principal  instrumentalities  through  which 
the  supremacy  of  the  representatives  of  St.  Peter  was  se- 
cured—the appellate  power  authorizing  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
to  revise  the  sentences  of  other  bishops  by  absolving  their 
exeommunicates,  and  the  original  jurisdiction  by  which 
they  could  expel  from  communion  those  who  differed  from 
tliem  on  points  of  faith  or  discipline,  or  who  resisted  their 
pretensions  to  domination.  The  growth  of  the  appellate 
power  has  already  been  examined  with  some  minuteness 
in  a  preceding  essay,  and  need  not  now  be  adverted  to  ex- 
cept by  reminding  the  reader  how  it  became  established, 
after  a  struggle  which  lasted  for  centuries.     As  regards  the 
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use  of  excomnmnicatioii  in  asserting  the  sni^remc  oi'igiii.il 
jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  See,  a  few  words,  however,  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  organization  of  the  early  church  there  was  no- 
thing to  prevent  any  bishop  from  refusing  corainunion  to 
any  of  his  bretliren  whom  he  might  deem  to  err  in  faith  or 
morals.  If  this  action  was  sustained  by  the  majority  of 
the  churches,  the  victim  was  cnt  off,  and  if  he  persisted,  he 
might  be  held  as  a  schismatic;  while,  if  the  excommunica- 
tor  was  felt  to  be  in  the  wrong,  he  incurred  the  same  risk. 
For  the  first  three  hundred  years  all  the  evidence  points 
to  this  complete  equality  between  the  churches  as  repre- 
sented by  their  several  primates.  For  instance,  in  the 
quarto-deciman  controversy,  respecting  the  coroputation 
of  Easter,  the  Asian  bishops,  under  the  lead  of  Polycrates 
of  Bphesus,  maintained  their  right  to  celebrate  the  festival 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  instead  of  on  Sunday. 
Victor  of  Rome,  becoming  gradually  heated  and  finding 
his  argumeuts  fruitless,  at  length,  about  the  year  190, 
endeavored  to  cut  off  the  Asian  chnrches,  and  denounced 
them,  as  excommunicate  on  account  of  their  heterodoxy. 
For  this  he  was  rebuked  by  many  leaders  of  the  faithful, 
notably  by  Ireneeus.'  Hia  decree  of  excommunication  was 
disregai-ded,  and  the  controversy  was  not  decided  until 
authoritatively  settled  against  the  Asians  by  the  conncil 
of  Nicaea  in  325,  followed  by  that  of  Antioch  in  Sil.' 

A  half-century  later,  Cyprian,  in  his  controversy  with 
Stephen  I.  on  the  subject  of  the  rcbaptism  of  heretics, 
formally  asserts  this  episcopal  independence  in  his  opening 
address  at  the  council  of  Carthage,  held  in  256 — "  It  re- 
mains for  each  of  us  to  declare  his  opinion,  judging  no  one 
nor  presuming  to  deprive  any  one  of  communion  for  dif- 
ference of  belief.  None  of  us  has  constitnted  himself  a 
bishop  of  bishops,  or  has  sought  by  the  terror  of  tyranny 

'  Euseb.  Bift.  Ecclea.  Lib.  T.  onp,  2d-28. 
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to  force  liis  colleagues  to  subjection,  lu  tlie  exercise  of 
bis  free  autboritj'  every  bisbop  bas  tbe  viglit  of  judgment, 
and  he  can  no  more  be  judged  by  another  tban  be  can 
judge  another.  Let  ns  await  tbe  universal  judgment  of 
Christ,  who  alone  bas  tbe  power  of  placing  us  over  His 
church  and  of  judging  our  actions.'" 

While  Cyprian  was  thus  modestly  firm,  St.  Pirmiliau, 
Archbishop  of  Cappadocian  Cffisarea,  could  scarcely  find 
words  to  express  his  contemptuous  indignation  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  Stephen  in  excommunicating  tbe  Eastern 
bishops  for  differing  with  him  on  this  question,  "I  am 
justly  indignant  at  this  open  and  manifest  folly  of  Stephen, 
who,  puffed  up  by  the  location  of  his  bishopric,  presents 
himself  as  tbe  successor  of  St.  Peter,  on  whom  are  built 
tbe  foundations  of  tbe  chm-eb,  and  brings  in  many  other 
stones  and  builds  many  additions  to  the  church."  Then, 
addressing  Stephen  himself,  he  proceeds :  "  Truly  you  are 
tbe  worst  of  ali  the  heretics,  for  when  they,  acknowledging 
their  errors,  come  to  you  for  tbe  true  light  of  the  church, 
you  add  to  their  errors  and  increase  the  darkness  of  the 
night  of  heresy  by  hiding  tbe  light  of  religious  truth.  .  .  . 
And,  great  as  is  yonr  sin,  you  have  still  more  exaggerated 
it  by  cutting  yourself  off  from  so  many  churches.  You, 
I  repeat,  have  cut  yourself  off.  Do  not  deceive  yourself, 
for  if  he  is  a  schismatic  who  apostatizes  from  the  commu- 
uion  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  you,  while  you  think  to  excom- 
municate others,  only  succeed  in  excommunicatiug  joui 
self.'"  This  vehement  and  uncourtly  assertion  of  equility 
with  Rome  not  only  did  not  forfeit  Firrailian's  distinguished 

'  Cniri»iii  Opp.  pp.  229-30  (Ed.  Oion.)- 

'  Ojprioni  Epist.  Lxxv.  cap.  IT,  24.  25.  Ottiodoi  ontholios  have  asoerted 
that  this  epistle  ie  a  ftireei'y,  Interpolated  hy  aome  Donntist  of  the  fuu  th 
centur;,  and  it  vaa  omitted  in  the  Boman  edition  of  Cyprian  s  worbs 
printed  by  P.  MnnBtius  in  1663.  II  is  given  in  all  Bubaeqnent  edition" 
however,  and  Balnze  states  that  it  is  oontnined  in  tnenty-seven  nnoient  MSB 
collated  hy  liinifelf  nnd  preTious  editors.  See  his  note,  T.  I.  p.  1201,  qf 
Migne 'a  reprint. 
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position  and  influence  in  the  Eastern  chnrch,  bnt  did  not 
prevent  !iis  enrolment  in  tlie  catalogue  of  saints,  and  to 
this  day  bis  feast  holds  its  place  of  October  28th  in  the 
Greek  calendar. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  gradually  increasing  power 
of  the  papacy,  through  its  influence  over  the  emperors  and 
the  skilful  use  made  of  the  dissensions  of  the  Eastern 
churches,  need  not  he  recapitulated  here.  As  that  power 
grew,  the  artillery  of  excommunication  increased  in  range 
and  efficiency,  and,  while  it  gave  expression  to  the  claims 
made  hy  Rome  for  supremacy,  it  aided  largely  in  estab- 
lishing those  claims.  Thus,  when  in  the  internecine  strife 
between  Alexandria  and  Constantinople  the  former  gained 
a  temporary  ascendency  by  procuring  the  degi-adation  and 
banishment  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  the  West  stood  boldly 
forth  in  defence  of  the  persecuted  saint,  excommunicated 
the  Eastern  churches,  and  resolutely  refused  for  eight  years 
to  allow  the  restoration  of  unity,  until  Oiirysostom  should 
be  restored  to  his  place  on  the  diptychs,  and  be  acknow- 
ledged as  having  been  the  legitimate  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople until  his  death.'  As  representative  spokesman  for 
the  West,  Innocent  I.  found  ample  opportunity  during  this 
long  quarrel  to  magnify  the  importance  of  his  office.  Thus, 
in  receiving  back  the  chnrch  of  Antioch,  in  415,  he  speaks 
with  the  calm  supremacy  of  a  master— "I  have  carefully 
inquired  whether  all  the  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  with 
respect  to  the  case  of  the  blessed  John,  that  bishop  worthy 
of  God,  and  on  finding  them,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  envoys,  all  met  to  my  satisfaction,  I  have  received  the 
communion  of  your  church.'" 

The  successive  victories  of  Theophilus  over  Chrysostom, 
of  Cyril  over  Nestorius,  and  of  Dioscorus  over  Mavianua, 
gave  to  the  see  of  Alexandria  so  great  a  preponderance 
that  it  threatened  to  overshadow  Rome  herself,  and  even 
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to  l)ccomo  indepcucknt  of  the  imperial  power.  Eome  took 
the  alarm,  and  endeavored  to  streugtheii  Constantinople 
as  her  least  dangerous  competitor;  Init  her  legates  were 
treated  with  contumely  at  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesns, 
and  were  utterly  powerless  to  save  the  Patriarch  Plavi- 
anus.  Leo  I.,  who  then  wielded  the  authority  of  St.  Peter, 
was  not  disposed  to  brook  these  insults;  but  when  he 
solemnly  excommunicated  Dioscorus  as  the  author  of  the 
troubles,  the  latter,  secure  in  his  overwhelming  influence, 
and  strengthened  by  his  relations  with  the  imperial  court, 
boldly  retorted  the  excommunication.  A  sudden  change  of 
dynasty,  however,  transferred  the  sceptre  from  the  hands 
of  the  feeble  Theodosius  II.  to  Marcian,  who,  as  orthodox 
and  emperor,  was  not  disposed  to  encourage  either  Euty- 
chianism  or  Alexandrian  insubordination.  The  council  of 
Chalcedon  found  no  difficulty  in  condemning  Dioscorus. 
As  the  council  was  nominally  presided  over  by  the  legates 
of  Leo,  and  as  one  of  them,  Paschasinue,  Bishop  of  Lilj- 
bieum,  summed  up  the  accusations  against  Dioacorns  prior 
to  the  vote  condemning  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
audacity  in  escommuiiicatiiig  the  Apostolic  Bishop  is  enu- 
merated among  his  crimes,  though  no  mention  is  made  of 
it  in  the  sentence  itself.' 

This  defeat  broke  the  power  of  Alexandria,  and  left 
Rome  and  Constantinople  face  to  face.  The  strife  between 
these  rivals  was  bitter  and  prolonged,  but  to  enter  into  its 
details  would  lead  ns  too  far  from  om-  subject,  and  I  need 
only  take  note  of  the  rupture  which  for  thirty-five  years 
separated  the  communions  of  the  East  and  the  West  on  the 
subject  of  the  excommunication  of  the  Patriarch  Acacius. 
When  the  Emperor  Zeno,  in  his  desire  to  still  the  dis- 
sensions arising  from  the  monophysite  heresy,  which  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  hart  utterly  failed  to  suppress,  issued 
his  Henoticon  commanding  toleration,  the  orthodoxy  of 

'  CmsJI,  Chakod.  Act,  III.    (Il.irdoin   II,  3i:!-78.1 
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Rome  was  sadly  disturbed.  When,  however,  Peter  Moggiis 
of  Alexandria,  presnmiiig  upon  tlie  imperial  indifi'ereiice, 
dared  to  anathematize  the  sacred  decrees  of  Chalcedon  and 
the  orthodox  epistle  of  Leo,  and  to  restore  to  the  diptyehs 
of  Ms  chnrch  the  names  of  Dioscorns  and  of  Timothy 
zinnia,  and  wlien  Acaeins  was  found  to  remain  in  com- 
miiiiiou  with  so  bold  a  heretic,  Rome  felt  that  her  patience 
was  no  longer  a  virtue.  In  484,  Felix  III.  assembled 
around  him  a  synod  of  sixty-seven  bishops,  and  fulminated 
against  Acacius  a  decree  depriving  him  of  his  patriarclial 
ofBce  and  consigning  him  to  hopeless  perdition — "  Know 
tiiat  thou  art  set  apart  from  all  priestly  honors,  fl-om 
Catholic  communion,  and  from  the  flock  of  the  faithful;! 
tliat  thou  art  deprived  of  the  name  and  functions  of  the  I 
ministry  of  God,  and  damned  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  tlie  authority  of  the  Apostle,  never  to  be 
released  from  the  bonds  of  the  curse!'"  As  Acacius  was 
supported  by  the  favor  of  the  emperor  and, the  good-will  of 
the  Constantinopolitans,  it  was  not  easy  to  serve  a  notice 
of  this  sentence  upon  him;  but  at  last  an  ardent  monk  of 
the  sleepless  monastery  of  Dios,  noted  for  the  violence  of 
its  orthodoxy,  was  foimd  to  undertake  the  dangerous  office, 
but  even  he  only  dared  to  accomplish  it  by  an  artifice, 
which,  when  compared  with  the  gravity  of  the  missive,  sa- 
vored strongly  of  the  ludicrous.  Mingling  with  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  the  patriarch  as  he  entered  his  church, 
the  monk  succeeded  in  pinning  to  his  back  the  dangerous 
document.  Even  thus,  however,  the  audacious  volunteer 
was  not  successful  in  escaping  detection,  and  his  monas- 
tery sulfered,  in  the  slaughter  of  many  of  its  inmates,  for 
its  share  in  the  transaction;  while  Acacius  promptly  re- 
torted by  excommunicating  Felix  and  his  accomplices,^ 

Rome  stood  firm,  for  she  had  at  stake  not  only  the 
purity  of  the  faitli,  but  al!  her  own  claims  to  supremacy. 

'  PaUcis  pp.  III.  Epist.  ri. 

"  Libei-at.  BreTinr.  Oiip.  18.— Nicepli.  CftlHst.  II,  E,  Lili.  xn.  rap.  17. 
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Felix  and  Acacius  both  passed  away,  but  when  Eupbemina, 
the  successor  of  Acacina,  applied  to  Gelasius  I.  for  a  re- 
storation of  communion  between  their  churches,  it  was 
haughtily  refused,  unless  he  -wonlcl  consent  to  join  in  the 
condeKination  of  his  predecessor  by  striking  his  name  from 
the  diptychs.  Acacius  Lad  been  of  unquestioned  ortho- 
doxy, but  he  had  not  refused  to  join  in  communion  with 
heretics,  and  his  sin  admitted  neither  of  extenuation  nor 
pardon.  "Of  such  it  is  written,  'They  are  plunged  alive 
into  hell;'  for  while  they  seem  to  live  the  true  and  Catholic 
life  of  the  just,  they  suddenly  seek  the  depths  of  depravity 

or  the  hell  of  heretical  communion Dying  in  his 

treachery  and  damnation,  his  name  can  no  more  he  inclnded 
in  the  services  of  the  church  than  could  the  contagion  of 
his  living;  communion.'" 

The  quarrel  went  drearily  on,  depending  for  its  issue 
much  more  on  the  political  relations  of  the  imperial  court 
than  on  ecclesiastical  considerations.  Gelasius  died  in  496, 
but  his  successors,  Anastasius  II.,  Symmachus,  and  Hor- 
misdas,  were  equally  inexorable.  The  Emperor  Anastaains, 
whose  long  reign  extended  to  518,  stnrdily  supported  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor.  Though  himself  a  believer  in 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  though  at  times,  when  sorely 
pressed  by  political  complications,  he  eagerly  sought  a 
reconciliation  which  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  value 
to  him,  still  he  persistently  refused  the  only  terms  which 
Rome  would  listen  to — the  condemnation  of  the  memory 
of  Acacius.  At  length  he,  too,  died,  and  his  throne  was 
seized  by  the  fiercely  orthodox  Justin,  who  hastened  to 
malie  his  submission  to  Eormisdas.  The  triumph  of 
Rome  was  complete.  The  authors  and  leaders  of  the 
schism,  orthodox  and  heretic  alike,  Acacius  and  Enphe- 
mius,  Timothy  ^lurus,  Dioacorus  II.,  and  Peter  of  Alex- 
andria, were  promptly  excommunicated  by  having  their 
names  erased  from  the  sacred  diptychs,  and  John  the 

'  OelasiiPl'.  I,  Epist.  i.,yin. 
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Patriarch  made  his  peace  by  degrading  himaelf  in  hnmblo 
obedience  to  the  Apostolic  See — "  I  promise  for  the  future 
not  to  recite  amid  the  holy  mysteries  the  names  of  those 
ejected  from  the  commmiion  of  the  Catholic  chnvoli — 
that  ia,  those  not  agreeing  in  all  things  with  the  Apos- 
tolic See.  And  if  in  anything  I  shall  endeavor  to  render 
this  my  profession  doubtful,  I  agree  to  snbmit  to  the 
fate  of  those  whom  I  thus  condemn.'"  John  did  not 
long  survive  this  humiliation,  and  his  aiieeessor,  Epiphar 
nius,  was  obliged  to  admit  the  supremacy  of  Eome  in  the 
moat  abject  manner.  He  submitted  for  the  approval  of 
Hormisdas  a  declaration  of  faith;  he  solemnly  declared 
that  he  did  not  allow  tobe  read  from  the  diptychs  the, 
names  of  those  whom  Eome  had  condemned;  and,  as  if! 
this  was  not  enough,  he  had  to  call  as  witnesses  of  hisj 
sincerity  the  papal  legatee  who  had  zealously  enforced  the; 
commands  of  their  master.' 

This  would  seem  to  be  siifflcient,  but  a  further  triumph 
was  reserved  for  the  policy  or  the  fortune  of  Hormisdas. 
Under  Zeno  or  Anastasius,  Rome  would  have  been  content 
with  the  simple  removal  of  the  name  of  Acacius  from  the 
diptychs.  Now  she  demanded  that  all  who  had  remained 
in  communion  with  him  and  his  successors,  and  had  thus 
contracted  the  contagion  of  Eutychianism,  should  be  de- 
clared excommunicate  by  the  same  process.  This  was' 
strictly  logical,  but  difficult  of  execution,  as  it  involved 
the  whole  Eastern  Empire.  Justin  vainly  endeavored  to 
enforce  it,  but  the  innumerable  churches  of  his  dominions 
resisted  the  attempt  to  make  them  consign  to  perdition 
such  multitudes  of  venerable  prelates  whom  they  had 
reverenced  while  living.  With  his  nephew  Justinian,  then 
consul,  he  wrote  beseechingly  to  Hormisdas  to  spare  them 

'  Libell.  Joimnls  inter  HormiEdm  Epist.  (Migne'a  Potrol.  T.  LXIH.  p.  Ui). 
•She  eignjng  of  this  pledge  kob  made  a  condition  precedent  to  aamissinii  to 
communion  of  all  the  Eastern  bishops  (Hormisdio  Bpiat.  61,  Ibid.  p.  480). 

"  Relntio  Bpipbanii  (Iliid,  pp.  J!)l-!i), 
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the  necessity  of  devastating  their  empire,  as  neither  fire 
nor  aword,  the  certainty  of  torment,  nor  the  fear  of  death, 
could  force  the  congregations,  ortliodox  aa  they  were,  thns 
to  declare  their  pastors  exeommnnicate.'  Letter  after 
letter  was  sent,  and  one  envoy  after  another,  but  Hormis- 
das  long  remained  silent.  At  length  he  addressed  to 
Jnstin  an  epistle,  fnli  of  unctuous,  professions  of  Christian- 
ity, in  which  the  emperor  was  reminded  that  he  had  set 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  that  if  he  now  looked  back  he 
was  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  not  content  with 
kindling  his  orthodox  zeal,  Hormisdas  stimulated  the  im- 
perial pride  by  adroitly  suggesting  that  those  who  would 
not  follow  the  example  of  their  sovereign  should  be  forced 
to  bend  to  his  power.  Still,  even  the  pleasure  of  decimat- 
ing the  fairest  pi-ovinces  of  the  East  in  vindication  of  a 
punctilio  might  be  forborne  in  view  of  a  substantial  benefit, 
and  Hormisdas  eluded  the  difflcuity  by  appointing  the 
Patriarch  Epiphaniiis  his  vicar  to  readmit  to  communion 
those  who  had  forfeited  their  right.  The  elaborate  instruc- 
tions with  which  he  accompanied  this  grant  of  delegated 
power  were,  if  not  intended,  at  least  well  adapted,  to  de- 
moneti'ate  that  Rome  held  the  keys  of  heaven,  and  that 
she  alone  could  point  out  the  path  to  salvation.'  Tor  the 
time,  Constantinople  was  thoroughly  humbled.  Her  sacra- 
ments were  administered  at  the  dictation  of  the  Holy  See  ; 
lier  Patriarch  was  but  the  local  representative  of  the  Pope, 
md  Rome  alone  controlled  the  communion  which  was  the 
Christian's  only  hope  of  grace, 

The  proud  boast  of  Gfelasius,  made  thirty  years  before, 
leemed  to  have  received  its  fulfilment — "Everything  is 
jomraitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Apostolic  See.  What  the 
ipostolic  See  affirms  in  its  synods  is  to  be  received ;  what 
t  rejects  is  to  be  rejected;  and  by  itself  it  rescinds  what- 
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ever  is  wrongfully  decided  by  any  synodical  assembly.'" 
Yet  Rome  conld  not  foresee  how  humbly,  in  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  she  would  submit  to  the  de- 
nial of  all  her  claims  by  the  second  general  council  of 
Constantinople,  after  the  prosperous  reign  of  Justinian 
had  restored  the  imperial  power  ;  nor  that  the  long  silent 
church  of  Africa  would  dare  in  550  to  excommunicate 
Pope  Yigilius  for  his  cowardice  in  the  affair  of  the  Three 
Chapters.^ 

The  relations  of  the  papacy  with  the  East  were  thus 
chequered  until  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  saw  the 
rivals  separated  in  permanent  schism.  In  the  West,  mean- 
while, the  church  was  beginning  to  rally,  after  the  shock  of 
successive  barbarian  invasions,  and  gradually  to  acquire 
control  over  its  new  proselytes.  The  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation participated  largely  in  the  dislocation  of  all  the 
relations  of  political  and  civil  society,  and  the  supremacy 
which  Eome  had  established  with  infinite  pains  became 
well  nigh  overthrown.  In  the  protracted  effort  to  recon- 
quer its  power,  the  Holy  See  found,  as  before,  its  most 
valuable  instrument  in  its  claim  of  supreme  control  over 
the  communion.  The  process  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
manner  in  which  Gregory  the  Great  reduced  to  submission 
Maximus,  Archbishop  of  Salona. 

On  the  death  of  Natalis,  Archbishop  of  Salona  {after- 
wards Spalati'o),  there  was  a  quarrel  over  the  succession,  j 
Honoratus  the  archdeacon  was  elected  and  approved  by; 
Gregory;  but  the  imperial  power,  represented  by  the 
troops,  preferred  Maximus,  and  a  faction  was  easily  formed 
to  place  him  in  the  vacant  seat.  According  to  the  papal 
writers,  his  reputation  was  not  good — at  all  events,  his 
rival  was  recognized,  and  Gregory  wrote  to  the  bishops  of 
Dalmatia  and  Zara,  prohibiting  them  from  consecrating 
him.     Large  bribes,  it  is  said,  induced  them  to  disregard 
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this  commniKl,  and  Maximos  »as  elulyinatnllod.  Grec^ory 
UieE  summoned  liim  to  Eome  fop  trial  on  the  oharg°e  of 
biibeiy.  To  this  he  demnured,  asking  that  a  commission 
should  be  sent  to  Salona  to  eiamlne  into  the  aifair  niion 
the  spot ;  but  to  agree  to  this  would  have  been  to  risit  the 
integrity  of  his  envoys,  and  Hpogory  refused.  Finding  that 
Maiimns  was  unyielding,  Oregory  forbade  him  to  celebrate 
mass,  and  then  excommunicated  him;  but,  suijported  by 
the  imperial  power,  the  contumacionij  archbishop  disre- 
garded the  papal  censures,  and  fop  seyen  years  maintained 
his  independent  position.  Duping  this  time  Bregopy  was 
not  idle.  At  «i-et,  but  two  of  the  clergy  of  Salons  obeyed 
the  sentence,  and  abstained  iVom  communion  with  their 
prelate,  but  Gregory  attacked  them  with  thi-eats  and  ei- 
boptations;  aird  he  likewise  thpeatened  the  bishops  of  Zapa 
and  Dalmatia  with  excommnnieation  unless  they  should 
withdraw  from  the  communion  of  Maximus,  and  erase  his 
name  from  theip  dlptychs.  Teppbred  at  this,  tbey  sue 
cumbed,  abandoned  Maximus,  and  begged  for  pardon. 
The  only  support  of  the  recalcitrant  archbislrop  now  was 
MarceUne,  the  ppoeonsid  of  Dalmatla,  to  whom  Gregory 
then  addressed  himself,  holdmg  him  responsible  for°the 
continuaace  of  the  strife,  and  gigniiieantiy  warning  Mm  to 
make  hie  peiee  with  God.  At  length  Marcellns,  too,  gave 
way,  and  Maximus  was  reduced,  in  the  yeap  600,  to  ask 
the  putcpcession  of  Callinieus,  the  Exareh  of  Eavcnita. 
The  tepms  gpanted  wope  hapd,  yet  Gregory  represented 
tliem  as  a  special  favor  to  the  Exarch.  Marinianus  of 
Eavenna,  and  Constantine  of  Milan,  were  appomted  judges 
to  examine  whether  Maximus  had  acquired  his  see  simonia- 
cally,  and  whether  he  had  persisted  in  saying  mass  when 
he  iiuew  himself  to  be  excommunicate.  The  investigation 
was  a  pre-arranged  comedy,  to  the  clfect  that  it  Maximus 
should  deny,  nndcp  oath,  the  guilt  of  simony,  and  should 
clear  liimself  on  the  relies  of  St.  Apollinapis  of  tile  other 
crimes  imputed  to  iiim,  then  Marinianus  should  prescribe 
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tlio  penance  fof  his  contumacj'— and  tlie  iindorstaniliiig  in 
advance  was  shown  by  Oastorius  the  notary  bearing  from 
Gregory  the  instrnctions  to  Marinianus,  along  with  a  letter 
of  reconciliation  to  be  delivered  to  Maximus  after  the  pei'- 
formance  of  his  allotted  part.  The  penance  inflicted  waa 
not  prolonged,  btit  it  was  exqnisitely  humiliating.  For 
three  hours  Maximus  prostrated  himself  in  the  dust,  ex- 
claiming, "  I  have  sinned  before  God  and  the  blessed  Pope 
Gregory,"  nntil  raised  by  Marinianus  and  Castorins;  and 
then,  in  their  presence,  he  performed  still  greater  penance. 
He  retained  his  sec,  but  E,ome  had  sharply  vindicated  her 
Btipremacy.'^ 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  BARBARIANS. 

Tinder  Barbarian  rule,  the  church  found  itself  confronted 
by  a  new  series  of  problems.  In  the  Pagan  Empire,  the 
church  consisted  of  pastors  and  people,  with  common  in- 
terests and  sympathies,  exposed  to  the  same  evils,  and 
forming  an  indivisible  whole.  Under  the  Christian  Em- 
perors, the  clergy,  endowed  with  certam  privileges,  gradu- 
ally found  their  personal  interests  diverging  from  those  of 
the  populations  who  had  been  converted  in  masses.  Though 
technically  the  church  of  Christ  might  still  be  held  to  com^ 
prebend  the  laity,  j'et  practically  it  consisted  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, with  whom  naturally  the  advancement  of  their 
order  and  the  preservation  and  extension  of  its  immunities 
became  the  first  consideration.  This  divergence  between 
the  clergy  and  the  people  waa  rapidly  dei'eloped  by  the 
s  and  conversion  of  the  Barbarians.     There  could 

Tit.  8.  Gregor.  Lib.  it.  eap.  9-15.~SreEor.  PP.  I.  Regist, 
-Lib.  vi.  Bpiat.  25,  SB,  27.— Lib.  vii.  Bpist.  17,— Lib. 
— Lib.  ix.  Epist.  5,  10,  41,  67,  79,  80,  SI. 
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he  little  in  common  between  tlie  eatablishecl  clergy  of  Gaiil, 
for  instance,  and  the  untamed  German  hordes  which  pre- 
sented themselves  for  Chriatianization  and  eiviiization ; 
and  the  antagonism  naturally  existing  under  such  circum- 
stances left  its  indelible  impress  on  the  character  and  policy 
of  the  church.  The  priest  who  undertook  parish  duty  amid 
a  elan  of  wild  Franltish  converts,  however  conscientiously 
be  might  labor  for  their  salvation,  could  not  but  feel  that 
in  the  flesh  they  were  possible  enemies  who  might  at  any 
moment  drive  him  away  or  slay  him ;  and  the  supernatural 
prerogatives  which,  under  Roman  civilization,  were  scarcely 
required  to  enforce  respect  for  his  anthority,  became  the 
only  weapons  of  self-defence  upon  which  he  could  rely. 

The  Barbarian  was  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than  of  words. 
His  laws  were  few  and  simple,  and  for  the  most  part  re- 
solved themselves,  in  their  ultimate  analysis,  into  provi- 
sions for  the  payment  of  damages,  which  could  be  eluded 
by  an  appeal  to  brute  force.  Rude  as  they  were,  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  shows  that  these  laws  could  easily  be 
brushed  aside  by  any  one  with  power  and  audacity  sufH- 
eiciit  to  disregard  them ;  and  it  can  readily  be  imagined 
how  hopeless  would  he  the  application  to  the  mallum,  or 
court  of  freemen,  by  a  clerk  who  would  be  regarded  with 
double  contempt,  as  a  Roman  by  his  conquerors,  and  as  a 
man  of  peace  by  warriors  emulous  only  of  martial  renown. 
The  attempt  to  escape  this  danger  inti'odQced  a  further  cause 
of  separation  between  the  clergy  and  their  new  converts. 
As  all  law  under  the  Barbarians  was  personal  and  not  terri- 
torial, the  church  found  little  difflculty  at  an  early  period 
in  obtaining  for  its  ministers  the  advantage  of  living 
under  the  Roman  law,  thus  securing,  nominally  at  least, 
the  pi-ivileges  and  immunities  granted  by  the  Christian 
Emperors;^  and  in  addition  to  this  the  safety  of  the  or- 

'  SeQHnduiB  IiBgnm  Bomnnnm  f[un  eopJwift  vivit.— LI.  Ripuar.  Tit.  Iviii. 
5  1.  This  pririloge  wib  eiteii  led  to  the  Itnli.-in  ehureh  na  lute  as  l.ho  ninth 
oeiitarj,   bj  Lotiis-lt  B  b)      aiie— C  i  t    ex  Lege  Longobrird,    (Biilnz.  I. 
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dained  clergy  was  pi'oyided  for  by  iiicrensed  ■wehr-rjiUn^  or 
blood-money.' 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  favors,  the  church  waa  soi-ely 
oppressed  by  the  lawless  warriora  who  found  it  easier  to 
pasa  eiiactmeuts  than  to  observe  them  or  to  enforce  their 
observance.  In  a  previons  essay  we  have  seen  some  of  the 
means  adopted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  this  position,  in 
procuring  special  privileges  with  regard  to  tribunals,  and 
exemptions  from  ordinary  processes  of  law.  But,  whUe 
these  concessions  served  to  separate  more  tban  ever  the 
clergy  from  the  laity,  they  afforded  little  practical  protec- 
tion from  wrong  and  ontrage.  What  was  wanted  was  some 
speedy  process  that  should  be  prepared  for  every  emergency.  , 
Every  freeman  relied  on  his  aword  and  right  hand  for  self-  i 
protection.  If  the  priest  were  not  to  be  reduced  into  hope-  I 
less  sei-vitude,  he  too  must  have  some  ever  ready  weapon 
lilre  the  freeman's  sword,  which  would  either  prevent  op- 
pression by  inspiring  salutary  fear,  or  avenge  it  on  the 

S])Ot. 

The  only  weapon  available  for  these  purposes  was  to  be 
found  in  excommunication.  By  heightening  the  suijer- 
natural  attributes  of  the  priest  and  of  the  sacrament  which 
he  made  and   controlled,  he  was  invested  with  a  vague 

690).  Atont  the  same  period  Plortia  OiEujonns  aUudes  to  the  enjoyment  ty 
the  elmrch  of  the  prerogatives  gi-anteiJ  by  the  Ohrlslian  Empevovs,  in  his 
nddreas  to  Modoin  of  Autnn,  oompliviniiig  of  the  oppression  of  the  elmreh 
of  Lyons— 

"Me  Conflantliiiia  ■■overoiido  muiiil  al>  ore ; 

We  qaoque  TlicidoslHS  prolegLt  ore  pin, 
Arciirtio  diilcL  perdnlda  Honortus  hrarens, 
Me  diilcl  eioanlo  laodut,  honovat,  Moa.t." 

{mgne-B  Pairal.  T.  CXIS,  p.  255.) 
'  L.  finlio.  Tit.  Lxvm.  mTii.  (Ponrth  Test  of  Pirdessua).  LJ.  Ripnnr. 
Tit.  XXXVI.— LI.  Alaman.  Tit.  x.-xvi.— For  the  murder  of  ft  bishop,  the 
Baioariiro  laiva  prOTide  a  remarkahle  penalty.  A  tunio  of  lead,  suitable  for 
the  murdered  pralate,  waamade,  and  its  weiglit  had  to  hooouatarpoiBed  in  gold 
by  the  oriminal.  If  be  were  anoble  to  make  good  the  amount,  then  hs,  his 
wife,  and  hie  children,  were  delivered  to  the  ehureli  in  Eeivituile  until  the 
fine  was  paid.— LI.  Unioar,  Tit.  !.  cup.  si.  ^  1. 
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and  awe-inspiring  sanctity,  most  conducive  to  his  personal 
safety ;  and  if,  wlien  no  otlier  means  of  rigliting  himself 
were  to  be  foimd,  he  had  recourse  to  his  power  over  the 
Eucharist  on  every  trivial  occasion,  and  distributed  dam- 
nation freely  in  avenging  every  petty  insult,  we  should 
remember  the  precariousuesa  of  his  position,  and  the  re- 
strictions whicli  debarred  him  from  recourse  to  the  only 
other  arguments  which  his  untamed  flock  was  likely  to 
respect.  An  illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fear- 
ful curses  which,  about  this  time,  came  to  be  attached  to 
the  charters  and  privUeges  granted  to  monasteries  and 
other  religious  foundations.  The  papal  chancery  had  an 
ample  store  of  formulas  for  these  occasions,  in  which  we 
see  how  the  audacious  violator  of  the  rights  of  the  church 
was  condemned  with  an  anathema  which  consigned  him  to 
hopeless  and  eteiiial  hell-flre  along  with  the  devii  and 
Jndas  Iscariot.^  Cursing  was  the  only  arm  of  the  defence- 
less churchman,  and  if  he  cursed  with  heart  and  soul,  we 
can  only  measure  the  apparent  intensity  of  his  malignity 
by  the  real  intensity  of  his  fear. 

Even  so  temperate  and  sagacious  a  pontiff  as  Gregory 
the  Great  yielded  to  the  irresistible  necessities  of  the  times, 
and  was  seen  to  fulminate  the  Apostolical  anathema  against 
unknown  persons,  without  a  trial,  and  for  a  very  veuial 
offence.  In  597,  Oastorius,  the  papal  notary  at  Eavenna, 
was  annoyed  by  an  anonymous  satirical  libel,  and  Gregory 
hastened  to  his  assistance  by  addressing  letters  to  the 
Ravennatese  summoning  the  author  to  reveal  himself  and 
justify  his  accusations,  in  default  of  which  he,  and  all  privy 
to  his  act,  were,  in  the  name  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ, 
deprived  of  communion.  In  the  event  of  their  remainin<r 
concealed  and  continuing  to  receive  the  prohibited  body 
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and  blood  of  tbc  Lord,  they  were  anathematized  and  cut 
off  from  the  churcb,  and  any  paynl  letters  of  good  wishes 
iguorantly  addressed  to  them  were  declared  null  and  void.' 
Yet  Gregory  conld  rebuke  in  others  the  prostitution  of  the 
power  which  he  himself  was  ready  thus  to  abuse.    On  a 
previous  occasion  he  had  told  a  pi-iest  who  had  been  ex- 
communicated  by  bis  bishop  without  cause  that  the  ^en 
tence  was  void  and  need  not  be  respected ;  and  at  anothei    , 
time  he  sternly  reproved  Januarius,  Arehbisbop  of  Cagliiu, 
for  excommunicating  and  anathematizing  a  lawman  ioi    I 
some  insulting  words,  assuring  bim  that  tbe  rules  of  the 
church  forbade  the  use  of  its  censures  to  avenge  personal  | 
injuries.'     If  Gregory  could  not  restrain  himself  within  | 
the  limits  which  be  thus  prescribed  for  others,  it  is  eaty  to 
see  how  formidable  was  the  power  of  every  priest  who  i 
could  thus  summon  at  will  the  omnipotence  of  God  to  ■ 
overwhelm  his  adversary ;  and  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  if  the  majority  of  ecclesiastics  considered  it  to  be 
their  special  office  to  inspire  the  laity  with  a  salutary  dread 
of  tlieir  supernatural  powers,  whether  exercised  justly  or 
uujnstly,  for  worthy  purposes  or  for  considerations  purely 
selfish. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  perfectly  natural  that 
there  should  spring  up  a  luxuriant  growth  of  miraculous 
interpositions  of  Providence  to  vindicate  tbe  respect  due 
to  the  church  and  to  punish  tbe  spoiler  of  her  goods.  In 
fact,  the  manufacture  of  these  miracles  became  a  recognized 
armory  to  which  for  centuries  the  ecclesiastical  body  was 
accustomed  to  resort.  They  formed  pai-t  of  the  education 
of  the  people,  who  were  thus  trained  to  look,  with  awe  upon 
the  priest  and  his  church,  with  its  assortment  of  relics ; 
upon  the  monastery  with  its  tempting  vineyards  and 
orcliards,  and  apiaries,  and  fields  of  grain ;  upon  the  epis- 
copal palace  and  cathedral,  with  their  treasures  accunm- 

'  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Regist.  Lib,  vi,  E]Jist,  31, 
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lated  from  the  piety  of  generations.  The  nnaraied  churcli- 
mau  could  ill  guard  l.y_  force  tlie  rich  and  widely-extended 
possessions  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  if  he  busied  himself 
with  imagining  and  disseminating  the  marvels  which  proved 
that  his  person  and  his  property  were  tlie  peordiar  care  of 
God,  we  should  not  too  sternly  judge  and  condemn  him. 
What  he  repeated  of  the  stories  of  others,  he  doubtless 
believed,  for  his  training  taught  him  to  expect  the  active 
interference  of  God  in  bebalf  of  the  church.  What  he 
invented  he  no  doubt  regarded  in  the  light  of  wholesome 
parables,  like  those  in  Holy  Writ,  to  teach  the  wayward 
sons  of  men  the  path  of  righteousness.' 

Thus  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  Italy,  where  the 
barbarian  oppressor  with  whom  the  priest  had  to  deal  was 
generally  a  heathen  or  an  Arian,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
excommunication,  the  vengeance  of  heaven  generally  over- 
takes the  spoiler  either  by  direct  interposition  or  through 
a  simple  execration.  When,  for  instance,  Darida  the  Goth 
overran  Samnium,  some  of  Iiia  troops  chanced  to  overtake 
Libertinus,  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Fondi,  threw  him 
from  his  horse,  and  took  the  animal  with  them.  Tlie  holy 
man  not  only  offered  no  resistance,  but  even  handed  them 
his  whip  with  which  to  drive  the  beast,  and  resumed  his 
interrupted  prayer.  The  river  Yoltorno  crossed  their  road 
at  a  short  distance,  and  when  they  reached  the  ford  they 
found  that  no  amount  of  spurring  and  beating  could  force 
their  horses  to  enter  the  water.  Exhausted  by  fruitless 
efforts,  they  remembered  the  priest  whom  they  had  just 

'  It  is  worthj  of  remnck  that  mirnclea  are  very  rarely  recorded  na  wronglit 
by  men  living  at  the  time  of  the  clironioler.  No  matter  what  hia  age  may 
be  his  mirDcle-worltsrs  are  almost  all  of  the  past  generation.  In  the  vast 
oolleotion  of  those  instruotiTe  stories  related  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  his 
Dialogues,  hia  interlocntor  la  made  to  wonder  why  men  able  to  perform  tliese 
marvels  are  no  longer  to  be  found,  to  whioh  Gregory  replies  that  though 
there  are  none  who  do  them  there  are  plenty  qnite  equal  to  those  who  h.ul 
done  them  (Greg.  Dialog,  Lib.  i.  cap,  12).     Boflh  generation  thus  attributed 
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despoiled,  and  taking  bis  iiorse  back,  found  liim  atill  ab- 
sorbed ill  prayer.  He  refused  to  receive  the  horse  again, 
and  they  wei'e  obliged  to  lift  him  by  force  upon  the  ani- 
mal's back,  after  which  they  had  no  difficulty  in  fording 
the  river.'  A  more  pregnant  warning  was  given  at  Todi, 
under  the  episcopate  of  Fortnnatus,  when  some  Goths 
stopping  there  on  their  way  to  Ravenna  requited  the  hos- 
pitality shown  them  by  seizing  two  boys  from  a  farm  of 
the  church  of  Todi.  Fortunatus  sent  for  the  leader  and 
offered  to  redeem  them  at  a  liberal  price,  but  was  refused, 
when  he  quietly  assured  the  barbarian  that  it  would  prove 
the  worse  for  him.  Disregarding  the  threat,  the  Goths  set 
out  with  their  captives,  but  before  they  had  cleared  the 
town,  while  passing  the  cburch  of  St.  Peter,  the  horse  of 
the  chief  fell,  and  his  rider  was  disabled  with  a  broken 
thigh.  Beoognizing  the  cause  of  his  mishap  to  be  the 
curse  of  the  bishop,  he  at  once  sent  him  the  two  boys  with 
a  prayer  for  mercy.  The  placable  Fortuuatus  responded 
with  some  holy  water,  a  single  application  of  which  re- 
stored the  Goth  to  perfect  soundness,  and  he  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing.'  But  it  was  not  the  Barbarians  alone  who 
had  cause  to  dread  the  anger  of  these  holy  men,  so  pecu- 
liarly befriended  of  heaven,  as  was  shown  by  Boniface, 
Bishop  of  Terentino,  when,  after  saying  mass,  he  had  gone 
to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  noble.  As  he  sat  down  at  the 
table,  a  strolling  minstrel  with  a  monkey  came  to  the  door 
and  began  striking  bis  cymbals.  "  Alaa,  alas  1"  exclaimed 
the  prelate,  "that  miserable  wretch  is  dead.  Here  have  I 
seated  myself  at  table,  and  have  not  yet  opened  my  month 
in  the  praise  of  God,  and  he  comes  with  his  monkey  and 
plays  with  his  cymbals.  For  mercy's  salce  give  him  meat 
and  drink,  but  I  tell  you  he  is  dead."  The  servants 
hastened  to  the  vagrant  with  bread  and  wine,  but,  as  he 
turned  to  leave  the  court-yard,  a  heavy  atone  fell  on  him 
from  the  gateway,  inflicting  on  him  a  mortal  injury  of 
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wliieh  he  died  the  next  day— giving,  aa  Gregory  remarka, 
a  fearful  -warniag  of  the  dread  with  which  the  saints,  the 
tfimples  of  God,  are  to  be  regarded.'  These  specimens 
will  probably  suffice  as  examples  of  innumerable  similar 
teachings,  by  which  the  priest  was  exalted  above  the  limits 
of  humanity,  and  his  weakness  was  rendered  a  tower  of 
strength  by  the  divect  favor  of  God." 

Turning  to  the  France  of  tlie  same  period,  we  find  there 
no  lack  of  miracles  of  the  same  kind,  the  very  homeliness 
of  which  shows  the  character  of  the  classes  whom  they 
■were  intended  to  influence,  and  how  thoroughly  these 
marvels  entered  into  the  daily  life  of  the  people.'  That 
the  lesson  was  sometimes  effective  is  indicated  by  an  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  St.  Sulpicius  of  Bourges.  King  Dago- 
bert  levied  an  unlawful  tax  on  the  people  and  churches  of 
Bourges,  and  deputed  a  certain  Lull  to  eollect.it.  Great 
excitement  followed,  and  St.  Sulpicius  sent  a  hermit  to 
the  king  to  remonstrate  and  to  threaten  him  with  speedy 
death  if  he  did  not  recall  his  impious  edict.  Dagobertwas 
duly  frightened,  repealed  the  tax,  and  underwent  peuanee 
for  the  attempt ;  while  the  narrowness  of  his  escape  was 
shown  by  the  fate  of  Lull  who  persisted  in  endeavoring  to 
exact  the  tribute,  and  who  consequently  died  suddenly  and 
miserably,' 

In  addition  to  the  possession  of  this  formidable  power, 
the  clergy  were  for  the  most  part  the  custodians  of  the 
bo!y  relics  of  martyrs,  which,  besides  curing  the  blind, 
the  halt,  and  the  possessed  of  devils,  could  protect  the 
devout  believer  from  the  malignity  of  evil  spirits,  the 

1  Oregor.  Dialog.  Lib.  i.  onp.  9. 

'  Tha  reader  who  is  curious  to  traoe  the  development  of  tlis  lairncnlors 
powor,  wliiuli  wna  so  effioiont  dui-ing  the  middls  ages,  will  find  aa  nmple 
store  of  these  legends  in  tlie  Dialognss  of  Gregory,  See,  for  inattinoe,  Lib. 
1.  Bop.  3,  i,  B.— Lib.  in.  oap.  12.  16,  26.  29,  3T— Lib.  iv.  oap.  21    23. 

"  Gregor.  Tncon.  Miraoular.  Lib.  i.  eap.  5fl,  6T,  88,  73,  73,  79,  80,  92  87 
105. 

'  Vit.  S,  Si.l])i(!,  Bitiirie.  oap.  24,  25  (Migiie's  Patrol.  T.  LXXX.  pp.  582-3). 
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enmity  of  man,  and  tlie  nnforesocii  accirleuts  of  naUiro. 
Gregory  of  Tours  gravely  relates  that  when  his  father, 
then  a  yonng  man,  was  carried  off  from  Anvergne  aa  a 
hostage  by  Theodebert  I.,  he  procured  from  a  friendly 
priest  some  unknown  relics,  which  he  thenceforth  always 
carried  about  him,  and  which  protected  him  through  life 
against  the  perils  of  flood  and  field,  the  assaults  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  temptations  of  the  flesh.  After  his  death 
they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Gregory's  mother,  and  their 
value  may  be  estimated  by  a  single  one  of  the  numerous 
marvels  related  of  them  by  the  historian.  The  crops  had 
been  gathered  and  the  laborers  were  at  work  threshing  out 
the  grain.  One  day,  while  all  were  at  dinner,  a  pile  of 
chaff  left  burning  by  the  men  commonicated  to  the  stacks 
of  grain ;  a  high  north  wind  was  blowing ;  in  a  moment  the 
stacks  were  ablaze,  and  the  indastry  of  the  year  seemed 
doomed  to  inevitable  destruction,  when  his  mother  rushed 
from  the  dinner-table  and  held  up  the  relies  in  the  face  of 
the  flames.  Instantly  the  fire  extinguished  itself,  and  not 
a  grain  of  corn  was  found  damaged,  even  though  the  cliaff 
was  burnt  off.' 

If  such  was  the  power  of  relies,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand the  reverence  inculcated  for  the  Eucharist,  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  for  all  that  was  concerned  in 
its  ministry.  A  count  of  Britanny,  crippled  with  gout, ; 
and  exhausting  his  revenues  ineffectoally  in  physicians  and 
medicaments,  bethought  him  that  if  he  could  lave  his  feet 
in  one  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar,  he  could  not  fail 
of  a  cure.  His  rank  and  infiuenee  procured  the  favor.  The 
holy  vessel  was  brought,  but  the  sti^ngth  of  his  faith  which 
prompted  the  act  could  not  palliate  the  prostitution  to  such 
base  uses  of  the  vase  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  Tlie 
malady  suddenly  increased,  and  the  sick  man  never  again 
was  able  to  use  his  feet.     The  belief  recorded  in  this  story 

'  Qrog.  Tiiron.  Mirne.  Lib.  i.  cup.  81, 
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must  have  been  wide-spread,  for  Gregory  adds  tliat  a  simi- 
lar incident  occurred  to  a  chief  of  the  Lomhards.' 

The  reverence  enjoined  for  the  Host  itself  Uu  t  t  1 
in  a  judgment  which  befell  Epachins,  a  t  t  of  E  m. 
On  the  high  festival  of  Christmas  eve,  th  h  h  t  to 
celebrate  the  holy  mysteries,  he  could  ii  t  t  f  n 
drinking  deeply,  and,  full  of  wine,  he  dared  t  ai  i  a  h  th 
Lord's  Table  which  is  spread  only  for  the  fa  t  g.  Bieak 
ing  the  Encharist  and  distributing  it  as  usual  among  the 
faithful,  he  took  a  fragment.  No  sooner  had  it  touched 
his  lips  than  he  fell,  shrieking,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
in  a  fit  of  epilepsy  from  which  he  never  recovered.' 

When  the  sacred  mysteries  and  those  who  controlled 
them  were  invested  with  these  supernatural  attributes,  we 
can  readily  anticipate  the  fate  of  those  who,  professing 
the  Catholic  faith,  refused  obedience  to  the  warnings  or 
the  sentence  of  the  minister  of  God. 

It  was  a  lawless  time,  and  the  most  terrible  examples 
wore  scarce  enfflcient  to  influence  the  indomitable  ferocity 
of  the  age.  When  Maraeharius,  Count  of  Angouleme,  re- 
signed his  dignity  and  entered  the  church,  he  was  speedily 
elevated  to  the  episcopate  of  the  city,  while  his  temporal 
position  was  filled  by  his  nephew  Kantinus.  Maraeharius 
was  soon  after  poisoned  by  some  of  his  clerks,  one  of  whom 
succeeded  him  in  the  bishopric,  but  in  about  a  year  he  too 
died,  and  Heraclius  was  consecrated  in  the  perilous  dig- 
nity. Nantinns  accused  Heraclius  of  being  privy  to  the 
death  of  hia  uncle,  and  proceeded  to  exercise  his  right  of 
faida  by  spoiling  the  church  and  maltreating  the  ecclesi- 
astics, one  of  whom  he  tortured  to  death.  Heraclius  duly 
excommunicated  him,  and  a  synod  being  held  at  Saintes 
in  579,  Nantinus  made  his  peace  and  was  absolved  on  pro- 
mise of  amendment.  Still  incorrigible,  however,  before  he 
restored  to  the  bishop  the  lands  a«d  houses  which  he  had 

'  firug.  Tiirnn,  Mh-uo.  Lib.  i.  cop.  R5.  '  Jbid  cup.  ST. 
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seized,  he  devastated  aad  ruiiiecl  them,  foi'  whicli  ho  w.ia 
again  deprived  of  comniimiou.  Heraclins  dying,  however, 
he  piirohased  restoration  from  some  venal  bishops,  but 
this  simoniacal  tranaactioii  availed  not  for  the  impenitent 
sinner.  In  a  few  months  he  was  prostrated  with  a  feaifnl 
disease,  in  which  he  continually  exclaimed  that  his  vitals 
were  tortured  and  burned  by  Heraclius,  who  was  calling 
him  to  judgment;. and  after  his  death  his  body,  burned  to 
blackness  as  though  with  living  coals,  was  a  terrible  wit- 
ness to  all  that  the  vengeance  of  tlie  church,  however  long 
delayed,  was  inevitable,'  EqnalSy  signal  was  the  warning 
when  Oharibei-t,  King  of  Paris,  a  year  or  two  before,  had  set 
aside  his  queen  Ingoberga,  and  had  married  first  Merofledis 
and  then  her  sister  Marcovefa.  Tliis  latter  union  was  pe- 
culiarly abominable,  for  Marcovefa  was  a  nun.  St.  Ger- 
main, Bishop  of  Paris,  conld  no  longer  dissemble  his  indig- 
nation, and  he  excocimunlcated  the  guilty  pair.  Disregard- 
ing the  awful  sentence,  they  soon  felt  the  result.  Marco- 
vefa died  almost  immediately,  and  Charibert  was  not  long 
in  following  her.' 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  untamed  Merovingians 
as  yet  recked  little  of  the  censures  of  the  church,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  there  were  prelates  hardy  enough  to  brave 
their  unbridled  anger,  and  to  seek  to  curb  in  the  name  of 
God  those  whom  no  human  laws  could  restrain.  St.  Nice- 
tins  of  Treves  was  one  of  these.  When  Thierry  T.  King  of, 
Metz  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Theodebert,  who  surrounded 
himself  with  licentious  and  lawless  parasites,  Nicetius 
strove  to  reform  the  disorders  of  the  state  by  excommuni- 
cating the  wicked  courtiers.  The  king,  however,  still  kept 
them  about  his  person,  till  one  day,  when  they  attended 
him  in  church,  the  courageous  bishop  refused  to  consecrate 
the  host  in  theiv  presence.  The  king  insisted,  when  sud- 
denly a  youth  possessed  by  the  devil  commenced  crying 
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out  iu  a  lond  voice,  reciting  the  ei-imea  of  the  king  and  his 
followers,  and  landing  the  virtuee  of  the  bishop.  After 
some  further  strife,  the  king  dismissed  his  retinue,  aud 
theu  the  youth,  whom  the  strength  of  a  dozen  men  had 
not  sufficed  to  drag  from  the  pillar  which  he  had  embraced, 
suddenly  loosed  his  hold  at  the  sign  of  the  cross  from  the 
bishop,  and  disappeared  to  be  seen  of  men  no  more.  This 
warning  produced  some  amendment  in  tlie  court ;  but  when 
the  kingdom  passed  into  the  hands  of  Clotair  I.,  and  the 
fearless  bishop  dared  to  excommunicate  that  terrible  mon- 
arch, he  was  banished  and  was  not  permitted  to  return 
from  exile  until  after  the  death  of  his  persecutor.' 

The  church  evidently  had  no  easy  task  in  thus  endeavor- 
ing to  extend  its  prerogative  and  to  obtain  control  over 
the  ungovernable  passions  of  its  new  converts;  and  to  its 
perplexities  may  probably  be  attributed  the  introduction 
of  a  new  practice,  which  widened  the  mfluence  and  increased 
the  foi'ce  of  excommunication.  We  have  seen  that  St.  Au- 
gustine deprecated  the  punishment  of  the  innocent  who 
might  chance  to  be  connected  with  the  guilty,  and  sharply- 
reproved  a  brother  prelate  for  depriving  of  communion  a 
whole  family  of  wliich  the  head  had  incurred  his  censure ;'' 
and  Leo  the  Great  had  forbidden  that  the  penalty  should 
be  enforced  on  any  who  were  not  partners  in  the  crime.' 
Yet  when  the  church  came  to  deal  with  those  who  too 
often  mocked  lier  thunders  and  only  responded  by  a  defiant 

'  Greg.  Tu  on  V  t  Patrnm  cap.  17,  ^  2,  3.  About  the  same  perigd  a 
referenoB  to  et  mn  un  oat  n  shows  the  inflaenoe  which  the  church  hail  ao- 
quirefl  in  the  olde  Christ  an  ty  of  the  Spanish  Wisigoths.  The  fourth  eoun- 
cil  of  Toledo  63  (can  5)  denounces  exoominuuieatlDn  ngaiast  those  nho 
should  oppose  ebell  ous  esiBtanee  to  the  king,  imd  against  the  king  who 
should  oppress  the  j  eoi  le  These  councils  were  the  parliaments  of  tlie  na- 
tion, and  this  canon  was  evidently  an  agreement  between  the  inonaroh  and 
hiasubjoote  by  which  the  sanation  of  the  ohuioh  was  involied  for  the  enforee- 
mant  of  their  respeotire  duties. 

'  Augustin.  Epist.  260,  ^  I — Of.  Contra  Epitt.  Parmeiiioa.  Lib.  HI,  cap.  2 

'  Leon.  PP.  I.  Epist.  X.  oiip.  8. 
26 
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aggravation  of  wickeduess,  or  by  persecntiEg  those  who 
sought  to  restrain  them,  it  is  no  wonder  if  reconrse  ehonld 
be  had  to  a  device  by  which  public  indignation  might  be 
brought  to  bear  against  them,  and  tbe  community  at  large 
be  interested  in  compelling  tbeir  snbmission.  This  would, 
moreover,  be  suggested  by  the  structure  of  society  among 
tlie  Barbarian  tribes,  in  which  the  responsibility  of  the 
family  and  the  sept  for  the  offences  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers was  the  foundation  of  legal  procedure.  Under  such  a 
system,  the  injustice  which  was  reproved  by  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Leo  was  no  longer  apparent,  and  accordingly  we 
tiud  the  Interdict  beginning  to  malte  its  appearance  among 
tliose  who  little  thought  bow  irresistible  a  weapon  they  were 
forging  for  the  overthrow  of  monarchs.  Thus  when  in  686 
Fredegonda  caused  Pretextatus,  Bishop  of  Eouen,  to  be 
assassinated  at  the  altar,  and  a  noble  Prank  who  reproached 
her  with  the  crime  to  be  poisoned,  it  was  evidently  useless 
to  assail  the  royal  Jezabel  and  to  stimulate  her  to  fresh 
ontrages.  Accordingly  Leudovald,  Bishop  of  Bayeus, 
after  consultation  with  his  brother  prelates,  ordered  alt 
the  churches  of  Eouen  to  be  closed,  and  tbe  population  to 
be  deprived  of  the  consolations  of  religion,  until  a  general 
search  should  result  in  the  discovery  of  the  guilty  instru- 
ments of  the  crime.^ 

The  church  thus  with  little  effect  exhausted  the  resources, 
of  her  authority  in  the  effort  to  maintain  order  and  to  pre- 
serve the  inviolability  of  the  persons  and  property  of  her 
ministers.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Frankish  conquest, 
so  little  could  she  rely  upon  the  control  of  the  sacraments 

'  Oregor.  Turon.  Hist.  Fmno.  Lib.  Tin.  enp.  31.— St.  Basil  of  Ciosareit  is 
sometimes  qnoteil  as  the  inventor  of  tlie  interdiot,  towacda  tlie  eloss  of  the 
fourtli  oenturj,  beoonae  in  a  casa  wherein  a  joung  girl  waa  onrried  off,  be 
not  only  excomraunioaled  the  immediatB  actors  but  also  tbe  inhabitants  ol 
a  town  where  tbej  had  tilten  refuge  |Boail  Epist.  144,  ap.  Uericourt,  Lois 
Kcelea.  R  178).  In  this  ease,  however,  all  were  guiltj,  direoUj  or  indireotly, 
thongb  the  transuotioii  was  not  in  sl.riiit  aetoi-dance  with  the  eoolesiaatical 
law  of  the  period. 
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to  insure  even  the  safety  of  the  hierarchy  that  in  51*!  the 
first  council  of  Lyons  adopted  a  canon  providing  that 
whenever  the  king  should  withdraw  himself  from  commu- 
nion all  the  bishops  of  the  province  should  at  once  take 
refuge  in  monasteries,  where  they  should  remain  ensconced 
until  it  might  please  the  monareh  to  promise  peace  to  all.' 
Christianity,  it  is  evident,  had  as  yet  been  able  to  instil 
but  little  reverence  in  the  Merovingian  heart  for  the 
sacraments  of  the  altar  or  for  the  venerable  men  who 
administered  them,  and  the  process  of  educating  the  wild 
Teutonic  races  was  slow.  Still,  the  assiduous  teachings  to 
which  I  have  alluded  gradually  produced  their  effect,  and 
the  kings  came  to  nnderstand  that,  however  they  might 
hold  themselves  above  the  obedience  claimed  by  the 
church,  still  the  traditions  of  Roman  subordination  which 
she  cherished  might  render  her  a  useful  ally  in  establishing 
their  own  supremacy  over  the  native  independence  of  their 
subjects. 

In  the  scanty  fragments  which  remain  to  us  of  the  legis- 
lation of  that  age  we  may  therefore  find  some  indications 
of  a  disposition  to  support  the  censures  of  the  church  by 
the  secular  power.  Slight  as  these  are,  they  possess  in- 
terest as  the  first  indications  of  the  long-existing  alliance 
between  kingcraft  and  priestcraft,  which  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influence  over  the  development  of  European 
civilization,  and  which  eventually  enabled  the  church  to 
triumph  over  both  king  and  people. 

Thus,  in  585  the  second  council  of  Macon  adopted  various 
canons  threatening  excommunication  for  sundry  offences, 
such  as  the  refusal  to  pay  tithes  and  the  oppression  of  the 
poor  by  the  rich ;  and,  more  significant  still,  it  commanded 
under  penalty  of  suspension  from  communion  that  no 
monnted  layman  should  meet  an  ecclesiastic  without  dis- 
mounting and  humbly  saluting  him.*    In  the  same  year 
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Zing  Gontraii  issued  an  edict  confirming  the  acts  of  tJiis 
council,  which  he  asserts  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  his  sug- 
gestion. In  a  manner  somewhat  vague  he  threatens  that 
those  who  could  not  be  corrected  by  priestly  exhortations 
should  be  coei-ced  by  legal  proceedings,  and  he  confers  by 
implication  great  power  on  his  bishops  when  he  declares 
tliat  they  share  in  the  sins  of  those  whose  evil  deeds  they 
dissemble  in  silence.'  Ten  years  later,  Childebeut  II.  mani- 
fested a  similar  disposition.  In  a  decree  forbidding  mar- 
riages within  tlie  prohibited  degrees,  and  ordering  his  sub- 
jects to  obey  the  directions  of  their  bishops  with  regard  to 
them,  he  adds  that  if  any  one  should  be  excommunicated 
for  disobedience,  he  would  not  only  be  forever  condeoined 
in  the  sight  of  God,  but  should  be  banished  from  the  royal 
palace  and  his  property  be  divided  among  his  heirs  as  a 
piinishment  for  refusing  to  submit  to  the  remedial  measures 
enjoined  by  the  church."  Among  tlie  Spanish  Wislgoths 
the  same  tendency  is  observable,  for  about  this  period  St. 
Isidor  of  Seville  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  where 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  is  insufiicient  to  command  obedi- 
ence it  is  the  duty  of  tl)e  civil  power  to  interfere  and  en- 
force the  discipline  of  the  churcli.' 

These  declarations,  however,  derive  their  only  import- 
ance from  their  signiiicance  in  foreshadowing  the  distant 
future.  They  could  not,  at  the  time,  save  the  ehui-cli  from 
the  evils  to  which  it  was  daily  exposed,  and  though  for 
awhile  it  might  seem  to  gain  in  power  and  influence,  the 
■  development  of  events  speedily  showed  the  unstable  foun- 
dations upon  which  its  autliority  was  based.  As  the  house 
of  Clovis  tore  itself  to  pieces  and  gradually  passed  away  in 

■  Prteoept.  Guntramni,  ann,  535  (Biilnz.  I,  7.  Ed.  Venet.). 

=  Deoret.  Childebart.  oirca.ina.  596  (Bnlus.  I.  11).  The  text  iw  given  both 
by  BaluM  and  Canoiaivi  (II.  116)  by  the  use  of  the  «ord  "  orinosis"  would 
seem  to  restrict  to  the  royal  line  the  npplioation  of  thla  decreo  ;  but  Canoi- 
ani  mentions  the  reading  "  crirainoais"  na  giTeu  by  another  MS.  wbioh 
would  render  its  application  general. 

"  laidor.  IJi.'palfns,  Senteiit,  Lib.  III.  eiip.  bl,  H  ■'-  5. 
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tile  long  revolution  whicli  ended  in  establish iug  tlic  family 
of  Pepin  on  the  throne,  the  church  almost  disappeared  in 
the  dismal  anarchy  of  the  period.  The  epiacopates  became 
filled  with  warlike  Franks  who  regarded  them  merely  aa 
offices  of  secular  dignity  and  power,  while  the  character  of 
the  clergy  may  be  imagined  from  the  denunciations  of 
Pope  Zachary  in  143,  when  he  describea  them  aa  being 
laymen  in  all  but  the  right  to  administer  the  sacraments.' 
He  especially  rebukes  the  martial  ardor  which  they  uni- 
versally displayed ;  and  so  deeply  rooted  had  their  wai'like 
habits  become  that  when,  after  many  attempts  to  eradicate 
them,  Charlemagne  in  803  made  a  most  solemn  and  im- 
preasive  effoit  in  conjunction  with  Pope  Leo  to  restrain 
the  unclerical  military  aspirations  of  the  chnvch,  he  felt 
obliged  to  accompany  the  prohibition  of  bearing  arms 
with  an  assurance  to  the  people  that  this  measure  was  not 
intended  as  preliminary  to  despoiling  the  clergy  of  their 
possessions — a  rumor  to  this  effect  having  apparently 
found  ready  believers.' 


CARLOYINGIAN  EECOJS'STIlUCTrON. 

In  a  state  of  society  so  lawless,  and  with  a  church  so 
profaned,  ecclesiastical  censures  could  have  been  little  em- 
ployed and  less  regarded.  When,  however,  the  sons  of 
Charles  Martel  endeavored  to  establish  the  ]iew  dynasty 
on  a  firm  foundation,  the  piety  of  Carloman  soon  recog- 
nized that  the  reformation  and  rebuilding  of  the  church 

'  BoniTaoii  Epist.  13T. 

'  Capit.  Citrol.  Mug.  tut.  nnn.  SOS.  Cf.  CupU.  iucerti  anni  sap.  1  (Ba)iia. 
I.  288,  357).  How  little  this  oaaomplished  in  repreBsing  tbe  mnrtial  tenapn- 
oiea  of  the  olergj  is  seen  lij  a  Bimilar  prohibition  oa  lata  as  84B.— Ciipit. 

Carol.  Ciilvi  Tit.  vii.  oop.  37  (lijihis.  TI,  2i). 
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■was  the  sm-Gst  basis  oa  ivhicli  to  establiali  power ;  while 
Pepin-le-Bref,  aa  soon  as  he  had  seized  the  crown  uucler 
papal  authority,  felt  that  the  fortunes  of  his  house  were 
indissolubly  anited  with  those  of  the  liierarchy.  The  sa- 
gacity of  Charlemagne  recognized  not  only  this,  but  also 
that  the  church  wa  th  n  t  efl  eient  instrumeut  that  he 
could  use  m  civ  I  g  the  n  tley  aggregation  of  races 
which  constitute  i  h  p  Thus  the  first  practical  step 
taken  by  Carlom         n  th  nstruction  of  society  was 

the  assembling  of  n    I         143,  where  he  appointed 

Archbishop  BouifaLe  to  the  i.nmacy  of  his  church,  and 
ordered  the  convention  of  a  yearly  synod  to  reform  the 
ecclesiastical  disorders  which  seemed  to  defy  all  hope  of 
improvement.'  The  same  spirit  is  sliown  throughout  all 
the  legislation  of  Charlemagne,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
organization  of  liis  Saxon  conquests  in  189.  His  first  act 
is  to  divide  his  newly-acquired  territory  into  eight  dioceses, 
for  which  he  at  once  appoints  bishops ;  and  while  he  de- 
clares his  new  subjects  to  be  free  and  not  liable  to  taxation, 
he  ordei-s  the  strict  paj'meut  of  tithes  for  the  support  of 
the  churches.  So,  while  he  decrees  the  penalty  of  death  for 
a  number  of  offences,  from  conspiring  to  rebel  or  refusing 
baptism,  down  to  eating  meat  in  Lent  without  a  dispensa- 
tion, he  adds  that  in  all  these  cases,  if  the  offender  shall 
voluntarily  confess  to  a  priest  and  submit  to  penance,  the 
evidence  of  the  ecclesiastic  shall  save  his  life.^ 

As  Charlemagne  never  for  a  moment  abandoned  the 
control  which  he  exercised  over  every  ecclesiastic,  from 
the  pope  to  the  monk,  he  might  thus  safely  make  use  of  tiie 
clergy  in  the  task  of  reducing  his  ragged  subjects  to  order. 
When  he  could  command  them  never  to  refuse  the  viaticum 
to  the  dying  sinner,^  he  could  safely  delegate  to  them  a 

'  Karolomnnni  Copit.  i.  ann.  742,  anp.  I  (Balua.  I.  103]. 
"  Carol.  Mag.  PriBOept.  de  EpiM.  per  Saxon. — Priecept,  pro  Trutmnnno 
Ciimite.— Capit.  de  Port.  Sn^or.  cap.  iii  -xiv.  (liiilui.  I.  1TH-S.3.) 
'  C.nrnl.  Mug.  Cnpit.  Episoopor,  nnn.  801.     (BiiIub.  X.  358.) 
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pai't  of  his  authority;  and  to  render  that  authority  more 
efflcieut,  that  he  might  use  them  to  greater  advantage,  he 
could  enjoiu  implicit  obedience  to  them  on  the  part  of  his 
subjects,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  "  In  truth,  he  is 
more  to  be  feared  who  can  plunge  body  and  aoiil  into  Hell 
than  he  who  can  merely  torture  the  body,"  and  as  these 
spiritual  and  distant  terrors  were  not  likely  to  be  efficient, 
he  adds  that  those  who  prove  inconigibly  disobedient,  even 
if  they  be  his  own  sons,  shall  be  proclaimed  infamous,  their 
property  be  confiscated,  and  themselves  be  driven  .into 
exile.' 

When  such  was  the  recognized  Carlovingian  policy,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  assistance  of  the  state  was  lent  to 
the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  that  those 
who  were  not  to  be  daunted  with  threats  of  spiritual  pun- 
ishment should  be  brought  to  reason  with  more  substantial 
penalties.  The  policy  doubtless  served  its  purpose  for  the 
moment,  nor  could  the  early  Carlovingians,  struggling 
with  the  gigantic  barbarism  of  the  age,  see.  into  the  future 
when  the  secular  infliotions  affixed  to  excommunication 
should  become  the  most  efficient  weapon  of  oppression  in 
the  armory  of  the  hierarchy ;  or  that  the  alliance  which 
they  now  formed  between  the  church  and  state  would 
enable  the  former  throngh  centuries  to  dominate  the  latter 
with  a  despotism  UHparallelled.  It  is  these  I'esults  in  the 
far  distant  future,  of  tremendous  import  in  the  history 
of  civilization,  that  impart  interest  to  the  obscure  and 
apparently  trivia!  details  of  the  legislation  by  which  the 
church  gradually  acquired  the  right  to  call  upon  the  civil 
power  to  execute  her  decrees  witliout  appeal  and  without 
examination. 

'  Carol.  Miig.  Cttpit.  np.  Theodonis  Villam  (Baliiz.  L  SOa].  The  terms  in 
whiflli  this  capitulary  is  drawn  are  eo  eiti-eme  that  I  nm  strongly  inclined 
to  saspeot  its  genuinenega.  Its  gonernl  spirit,  however,  is  .imply  confirmed 
by  others.  Cf.  Ediot.  Domin.  c.  ann.  BOO;  Copitul.  Add.  iii.  cnp.  97  (Balm. 
I.  23B,  687).    Also,  Concil.  Are! ate ns.  VI  iiiin.  813,  can.  13.    (Unrduin.  IV. 
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So  completely  had  ecclesiastical  discipline  been  relaxed 
during  the  later  Merovingian  period  that  even  the  mean- 
ing and  purport  of  excommunication  had  become  ■well-nigh 
forgotten.  In  155,  Pepin-le-Bref,  at  the  assembly  of  Yer- 
neuil,  was  obliged  to  explain  to  the  people  what  were  the 
rules  to  be  enforced  on  excommunicates,  and  even  in  802 
Charlemagne  felt  called  upon  to  proeliiim  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  reserved  for  those  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  church.  By  successive  edicts  thus  the 
old  canons  of  the  church  were  revived — the  strict  segrega- 
tion of  the  impenitent  from  all  intercourse  with  Christians, 
the  prohibition  to  receive  him  until  reconciled  by  the  one 
who  had  ejected  him,  and  the  necessity  of  commendatory 
letters  for  those  who  travelled  or  changed  their  residence.' 
Yet  the  forgotten  discipline  thus  resuscitated  was  changed 
in  character,  for  it  was  no  longer  tlie  simple  expression  of 
■  the  internal  regulations  of  the  church,  but  as  proclaimed 
by  the  monarch  it  became  the  law  of  the  land.  Formerly 
it  conid  only  be  enforced  by  the  moral  power  of  the  church ; 
now  it  could  call  upon  the  irresistible  authority  of  the 
state,  and  the  canons  of  Nicsea,  of  Sardica,  of  Antioch,  of 
Carthage,  and  of  Chalcedon,  when  quoted  and  explained 
in  the  capitularies  of  the  sovereign  of  Western  Europe, 
acquired  a  new  significance  of  which  the  ultimate  develot> 
meat  was  not  to  be  realized  for  Ave  hundred  years. 

There  were  two  subjects  which  attracted  particular  at- 
tention in  the  civilizing  efforts  of  the  Carlovingiaus,  and 
which  afforded  the  special  incitement  in  urging  the  revival 
of  excommunication  and  in  enforcing  its  penalties  by  the 
secular  power.  These  were  the  marriage  of  persons  within 
the  prohibited  degrees,  and  the  spoliation  to  which  the 
church  was  exposed  in  the  general  lawlessness  of  society. 

'  Synod.  Vernona.  ann.  756,  cap.  9,— Cafut.  Aquisgranena.  ann.  789,  cnp. 
],  3,— Carol.  Mag.  Cnpit.  I.  nnn,  802,-i;ftp.  41  |BaluB.  I.  122,  \6b-6,  268). 
Also  Capital.  Lib.  v.  oap,  63.— Carol  Mng.  Cnpit.  in  Li.  Lorgobai-d.  ii.  26, 
1  (Biiliiz.  I,  234.— Canei.mi  I.  lfi(i(. 
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Witliont  entering  into  tlie  polemical  questions  respecting 
the  sacramental  nature  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  early  Christians,  in  their  horror  of 
the  laxity  prevailing  among  the  Gentiles,  invested  the 
nnacriage  rite  with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  confided  its  per- 
formance to  the  priest.  Those  who  endeavored  to  render 
every  act  of  life  an  expression  of  pious  fervor  were  not 
likelj^  to  allow  so  solemn  an  occasion  to  be  divested  of 
religious  ceremony,  and  accordingly  the  sacerdotal  bene- 
diction was  esteemed  an  essential  part  of  the  nuptial  cele- 
bration at  a  comparatively  early  period.*  Not  only  this, 
but  the  supei'vision  exercised  by  the  church  over  the  mo- 
rality of  tJie  faitbful  aided  in  giving  it  especial  control  over 
the  delicate  questions  connected  with  matrimony,  and  ac- 
coi'dingly  some  of  the  earliest  canoes  which  have  readied 
us  relate  to  regulations  adopted  to  prevent  what  were  re- 
garded as  improper  marriages;'  while  the  probibition  of 
incest  in  the  Mosaic  law  seemed  to  render  this  a  matter  of 
which  the  church  ought  to  assume  the  special  guardianship. 
Therefore  when,  in  601,  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  ap- 
plied to  Gregory  I.  for  instructions  regarding  the  prohibited 
degrees,  the  latter,  while  deprecating,  on  account  of  its 
effect  on  posterity,  the  marriages  of  first  cousins  permitted 
by  the  Homao  law,  had  no  hesitation  in  prescribing  for  the 
Barbarians  rules  which  he  had  no  power  to  enforce  at  home. 
He  accordingly  directed  that  among  the  Saxon  converts 
maiTiage  should  not  be  permitted  between  parties  related 
more  closely  than  the  third  or  fourth  degree.'     By  this 

'  liinooent.  PP.  I.  Epist.  n.  cnp,  6.— SjneaiuB  (Bpist.  105)  apenliE  of  ve- 
oeiTing  his  wife  from  the  holj  hands  of  Tbeophilus,  Arehbishop  of  Alesan- 

"  Ooncil.  Eliberit.  nnn.  305,  onn.  S,  9,  10,  14,  15,  IB.  IT. 

'  Gregor.  PP.  I.  Begiat.  Lib.  xi.  BpisL  64.  Interrog,  6.— This  dforeo 
WHS  ofooiii-Ee  n  BtBrabling-blooli  to  the  zenloaa  ohnrohmen  who  snbsequently 
flstsnaed  the  prohibition  so  mueh  farther,  and  it  was  nentrnlizea  by  ths 
usual  expedient  of  forgery.     Two  epistles  were  fiihrieateil— one  from  Felix, 
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time  also  the  chiircli  was  acquiring  fresli  authority  in  tliose 
matters  by  the  doctrine  of  spii'itual  affinity,  preventing  or 
rendering  mill  the  marriage  of  those  who  had  connected 
themselves  as  sponsors  in  baptism,  and  the  shrewd  device 
is  well  known  by  which  Fredegonda  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  Audovera,  the  queen  of  Chilperic,  when  she  desired 
to  marry  him  for  the  second  time.  A  daughter  was  born  to 
Audovera  daring  the  king's  absence  on- a  military  expe- 
dition, and  the  cunning  Fredegonda  persuaded  her  that  it 
would  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  Chilperic  to  find  on  his 
return  the  infant  baptized,  and  that  their  union  would  be 
rendered  dearer  and  more  sacred  if  she  herself  would  hold 
the  child  at  the  font.  Audovera  consented,  and  thus  con- 
tracted a  spiritual  affinity  with  her  husband  which  rendered 
separation  obligatory ;  she  was  promptly  relegated  to  a 
convent,  and  Fredegonda  triumphed  in  the  success  of  her 
audacious  scheme.' 

We  have  seen  how  Gregory  the  Great  prescribed  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  Saxons  restrictions  which  were  not  sub- 
mitted to  in  Eome ;  and  however  difficult  it  might  be  to 
enforce  such  regulations,  it  was  easy  to  decree  them. 
Gregory's  example,  therefore,  did  not  lack  imitators,  and 
in  the  eighth  century  we  find  his  successor  Gregory  III. 
instructing  Boniface  to  prohibit  all  marriages  as  far  as  the 
seventh  degree.'  By  this  time  the  right  of  the  church  to 
control  such  matters  was  acknowledged,  but  these  instruc- 

trarj  to  all  the  eustoms  of  the  fathers  from  the  time  of  the  Nioene  Connoil, 
nod  the  other  a  reply  from  Gregory  esplaining  that  he  had  relaxed  tlia  rulea 
temporarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  rude  and  bMbttroiis  oomerts  of  Augustine, 
without  any  intention  of  introducing  this  lasitj  into  Ihe  ohurch  at  large. — 
Eegiat.  Lib.  XIV.  Epist.  16,  17. 

'  Aimoini  Hist.  Franoor.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  t!.— In  the  laelandlo  ohuroh,  which 
difTered  in  so  many  reapeela  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  this  rule  searae 
b)  have  been  disregarded.  The  code  of  eociesiastioal  law  in  foroe  from  1132 
to  1276  espreaaly  declares  that  a  father  who  nnder  atress  of  neoeaaity  bop- 
tiMfl  his  own  ohild  ia  not  therefoce  required  to  Beparnte  from  his  wife.— Kria- 
tinrettr  Thorlnka  oe  Katila,  cap.  iii.  IHavnia;  1778,  p.  13). 
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tions  fell  upon  a  hardened  and  stiff-necked  generation.  Even 
the  thanders  of  the  church  had  not  prevented  the  Mero- 
vingians from  surrounding  themselves  with  harems,  and  it 
mattered  little  whether  the  inmates  bore  the  title  of  concu- 
bines or  wives.  Charlemagne's  laxity  with  respect  to  the 
marriage  tie  is  notorious,  and  so  late  as  the  ninth  century 
we  find  the  Emperor  Lothair  issaiiig  a  law  which  formally 
forbids  any  one  to  have  two  wives  at  once.^  Men  who 
cared  so  little  for  the  plainest  precepts  of  the  law  regu- 
lating matrimony,  were  not  likely  to  regard  a  rule  which 
was  so  difficult  of  observance,  and  which  required  so  nice 
an  acquaintance  with  genealogy  as  was  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  shadow  of  relationship  eispressed  by  the  seventh 
degree  of  kinship ;  and  accordingly  the  enforcement  of  the 
restriction  was  tacitly  admitted  to  be  impossible.  Stre- 
nuous efforts,  however,  were  made  unceasingly  to  bring 
under  some  sort  of  control  the  rebellions  natures  of  the 
Franks,  and  in  these  we  find  the  earliest  traces  of  the  aid 
lent  by  the  State  to  cause  the  censures  of  the  church  to  be 
respected.  These  efforts,  moreover,  are  of  interest,  as 
they  are  the  source  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over 
all  questions  connected  with  marriage  which  subsequently 
enured  so  much  to  the  power  and  profit  of  the  church. 

Thus  ali-eady,  in  753,  Pepin -le-Bref  issued  a  capitulary 
forbidding  marriages  as  far  as  the  fourth  grade,  although 
parties  related  in  the  fourtJi  degree,  if  married,  were  not 
to  be  separated.  Even  in  this  modified  form,  obedience, 
apparently,  was  not  expected,  for  the  bishops  were  in- 
structed to  look  sharply  after  such  incestuous  unions ;  if 
the  sinners  were  obdurate,  they  were  to  be  expelled  from 
the  church,  and  if  this  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  them  to 
submission,  there  was  a  vague  intimation  that  secular 
force  would  be  employed.'     How  little  success  attended 
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this  legielatioD  is  shown  by  decrees  of  755  and  T5T,  in 
wliich  persons  guilty  of  these  incestuous  marriages  were 
threatened  with  purely  temporal  penalties,  such  as  fines, 
imprisonment,  etc. ;'  while  another  of  155,  after  denouncing 
excommunication  as  the  punishment,  adds  that  if  any  one 
disregards  it,  and  proves  too  stubborn  for  his  bishop,  he 
shall  be  exiled  by  the  royal  power.' 

One  of  the  earliest  lavvs  of  Charlemagne  enjoins  on  the 
priesthood  especial  watchfulness  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
hibited mamages ;  and  ten  years  later,  in  179,  he  specifi- 
cally conferred  upon  the  bishops  the  power  to  coerce  all 
incestnons  persons,'  These  efibrts  were  ineffectual,  and  iu 
802  he  commanded  that  no  marriage  should  be  celebrated 
until  the  bishop,  priests,  and  elders  had  carefully  examined 
into  the  possible  consanguinity  of  the  spouses.  If,  in 
spite  of  these  precautions,  such  onions  took  place,  the 
bishop  was  directed  to  separate  the  parties,  and  those  who 
should  refuse  obedience  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
emperor  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  a  certain  Fricco,  who 
had  not  long  before  committed  incest  by  marrying  a  nun.* 

It  was  an  evil  generation,  and  hard  to  bring  into  subjec- 
tion. As  Charlemagne's  career  as  a  lawgiver  had  opened, 
so  it  maybe  said  to  have  closed,  with  an  attempt  to  enforce 
the  canon.  In  813  the  bishops  assembled  at  Tours  de- 
plored the  multitude  of  incestuous  marrit^s  which  no 
ecclesiastical  censures  could  prevent,  as  the  sinners  made 
light  of  excommunication,  and  could  only  be  coerced  by 
the  secular  power.'  A  council  held  at  the  same  time  at 
Mainz  renewed  the  prohibition  of  marriage  to  the  fourth 

'  Capit,  Metens.  ann.  755,  cap.  1. — Cnpit.  Oompendiens.  itnn,  T57,  oap. 
I,  2,  IS  (Bnlna.  L  125,  12S). 

=  Sjnod  Veinens.  aHn.  755,  cap.  9.— Cf.  Capitul.  Lib.  V.  cap,  62. 

'  Carol.  Mag.  Capit.  ana.  769,  oap,  10.  Bjnad.  onn,  779,  onp.  5  (Baluz.  I. 
137,  141). 

'  Carol.  Mng.  Capit.  i,  ann.  802,  oap.  33,  35,  38  (Ealuz,  I.  2(35-611).  Cf. 
Oopitul.  Lib.  Tii.  onp.  432. 

'  Ccinoil.  Turon.  III.  ann.  S13,  can.  41  (Uaiduin.  IV.  1028).— Capitul. 
Lib.  II.  oap.  43. 
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degree,  and  orderod  all  pei'aoiis  so  united  to  be  separated ; 
due  penance  was  also  enjoined,  with  a  threat  of  expulsion 
frora  the  church  for  those  who  refused  to  undergo  it.' 
Charlemagne  responded  but  feebly  to  these  appeals.  He 
contented  himaetf  with  ordering  increased  watchfulness  on 
the  subject,  and  the  expulsion  from  the  church  of  those 
who  refused  the  performance  of  due  penitence.' 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
False  Decretals  neglected  this  matter.  An  epistle  attri- 
buted to  Calixtus  I.  argues  at  much  length  against  the 
legality  of  marriages  between  kindred,  showing  liow 
little  had  been  accomplished  by  previous  efforts.'  The 
correspondence  forged  between  Gregory  the  Great  and 
Felix  of  Messina  extended  the  prohibition  to  the  seventh 
degree;'  and  a  canon  attributed  to  Pope  Julius  gave  in- 
creased antiquity  to  this  rule."  At  the  same  time  another, 
to  which  the  name  of  Pope  Fabian  was  attached,  shows 
the  confusion  which  existed,  by  reducing  the  prohibition 
to  the  fourth  degree,  and  forbidding  the  separation  of 
those  already  married,  being  substantially  a  repetition  of 
the  Carlovingian  rule.*  Benedict  the  Levite  was  bolder, 
and  in  transferring  to  his  collection  of  capitularies  the 
canon  of  the  council  of  Mainz  of  813,  he  adroitly  extended 
the  prohibition  from  the  fourth  degree  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth ;'  and  subsequently  be  fabricated  others  which  carried 
it  to  the  seventh.^     These  being  copied  by  Hiucmar,  Bur- 

'  Concil.  Mogunt.  (inn.  813,  can.  B4  (Hatduin.  IV.  iniB), 

'  Carol,  Mag.  Capit.  i.  ann.  813,  cap.  3  (BoIuk.  I.  343). 

'  Psendo-CaUrt.  Epist,  u.— quoted  in  Oratian,  P.  ir,  oaus,  35,  q.  ii. 
aan.  2. 

'  Psendo  Feliois  et  Pseudo-Qregor.  Bpist.  (Regiet.  Lib.  siv.  Epiat. 
IB,  17). 

'  Pseudo- Julian,  in  Gratiitn.  P.  ii,  oaua.  35,  q.  ii.  oftn.  7. 

■  Psendo.Pabinn.  in  Smtian.  P.  li.  oaus.  35,  q.  ii.  oan.  3. 

'  Capital.  Lib.  v.  oap,  i6B. 

'  Ibid.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  200.  Tbe  importancs  attached  to  this  subjcnt,  nail 
tbo  diffioultj  of  euforoiiig  tbe  rule,  oro  iittoitcd  hy  Benedict's  ciiJ[obs  rucur- 
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chardt,  Ivo,  iiiid  Gratian,  it  was  rendered  difiicalt  for  any 
man  to  know  whether  lie  was  properly  married  or  not,  and, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  there  ivas  afforded  to  the  church 
the  opportunity  of  intervening  effectually  in  the  aiFaira  of 
princes  and  kmgdoms. 

The  other  subject  which  seemed  to  ctll  e'-i  ecially  for  the 
intervention  of  the  secular  powei  m  suppoit  of  spiritual 
censures  was  the  oppression  and  spoliition  to  which  the 
church  was  exposed  as  soon  ai  its  ministers  had  been 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  sell  defence  by  prohibiting 
thera  from  bearing  arms.  At  the  same  assembly  of  Worms 
in  803  which  asked  for  tliis  restriction,  the  nobles  petitioned 
the  emperor  to  imprison  all  who  might  invade  the  rights  of 
the  chnrcli  until  they  should  perform  public  and  canonical 
penance.  As  all  such  offenders  were  excommunicate,  the 
petitioners  pledged  themselves  to  hold  them  as  infainons, 
and  not  to  associate  with  them  in  war  or  in  peace,  in  the 
church,  in  the  court,  or  on  the  road;  to  forbid  their  re- 
tainers from  consorting  with  those  of  the  sinners  thus  pro- 
scribed, and  even  to  keep  their  horses  and  cattle  separate, 
for  fear  of  contamination.  To  this  request  the  emperor 
assented,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  estates  of  his  em- 
pire, he  issued  a  decree,  which  the  judges  were  specially 
ordered  to  enforce,  denouncing  all  invasion  of  church  pro- 
perty as  liable  to  the  punishments  of  sacrilege,  theft,  and 
murder.  He  also  ordered  the  bishops  to  anathematize  the 
guilty,  so  that  they  might  lack  Christian  burial  and  be 
deprived  of  tlie  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  church/  In 
another  capitulary  he  denounced  the  spoilers  of  the  chnrch 
as  men  anathematized,  deprived  of  legal  protection  and 

renCB  to  it.  See,  for  instnroe,  Cnpitul.  Lib,  v.  oap.  S,  91,  165.  304  ;  Lib.  vi. 
cap.  76,  106,  410;  Lib.  vu.  oup.  257,  356,  377,  432,  433,  434,  135;  Addit. 
m.  oap.  124,  eto. 

'  Otirol.  Mug.  Cnpit.  viu,  irnn.  803  (Baluz.  I.  285-90) — Of.  Copitul.  Lib. 
vi.  cap.  370  ;  Lib,  vu.  u:ip.  Li'I,  143. 
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of  association  with  the  faithful — -who  were  forbicldeii  to 
give  them  bread  of  water — and,  moreover,  cut  off  from  the 
kingdom  of  God  if  they  should  die  without  rendering  full 
eatiafaction  to  the  church  which  they  had  wronged.' 

I  II  th'  01  a  le  n  o-ne  never  abated  a  jot  of  his  control 
o  the  h  1  nh  h  he  strengthened  that  it  might  be  a 
mo  e  efnl  n  t  un  ent  in  his  hands.  In  this  same  year, 
803  n  ap  t  la  y  a  Idressed  to  his  Missi,  or  Imperial 
Con  ra  son  s  cent  ning  a  brief  siimmai'y  of  matters  re- 
q  ng  the  r  attent  on  he  orders  them  to  cheek  the  abuse 
of  the  powers  thus  confided  to  ecclesiastics,  by  preVeating 
excommunications  from  being  resorted  to  everywhere  and 
without  cause.'  In  811  he  issfied  another  capitulary,  which 
is  a  series  of  sharp  and  searching  questions,  probing- to  the 
quick  the  excesses  and  crimes  of  the  church,  and  among 
thenj  we  find  that  the  delegated  power  over  heaven  and 
hell  was  already  used  with  effect  on  the  minds  of  dying 
and  despairing  sinners  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the 
possessions  and  revenues  of  the  establishment.  He  asks 
whether  the  world  is  relinquished  by  those  who  seek  wealth 
through  every  cunning  art,  by  promising  happiness  in 
heaven  and  threatening  eternal  torture  in  bell,  thus  playing 
on  the  ignorance  of  rich  and  poor  alike  to  gain  possession 
of  their  estates,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  heirs, 
caiising  a  notable  increase  of  crime  by  forcing  to  a  life  of 
robbery  and  plunder  those  who  were  thus  disinherited.' 

'  Carol.  Mag.  Capit.  in.  incerti  anni  «ap,  3,  4,  5  (Balnz.  r.  359). 

'  Carol,  Mng.  Capit.  iii.  ann.  803,  cap.  2  (B.ilnz.  I.  277). 

=  Carol.  Mug,  Capit.  n.  ann.  811,  cap.  6  (Baluz.  I.  329-30).  This  inqalsition 
of  the  emperor  into  the  shortoomingB  of  the  ohurcb  led  to  the  asBemiiling  of 
fite  oouncils  in  813.  Two  of  these  (Conoil.  Arelatena.  VI,,  Eemens.  IT.) 
pay  no  attention  to  this  apeoial  question.  That  of  Tonra  (C.  Toronans.  HI. 
can.  61,  Hardnin.  IT.  1030)  etatsB  that  it  haa  made  inqoiry,  and  can  find 
no  one  ooniplainvng  of  being  diainlierited.  That  of  OhaloDS  (C.  Cabillonena. 
II.  can.  6,  Ibid,  p,  10.S.3)  oontenia  ilself  with  a  general  reproof  of  sneh  praa- 
tioee,  withont  indictting  any  special  penalty  for  ttiem  ,■  and  that  of  M:iinz 
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This  was  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  nioiicy  valne  of  the 
Eucharist  was  speculated  on,  for  other  modes  were  speedily 
discovered  and  industrionsly  exploited.  By  this  time,  in 
the  stricter  kinds  of  penitence  enjoined,  the  penitent  was 
obliged  to  live  on  bread  and  water.'  A  regulation  accord- 
ingly was  introduced  by  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 
invite  a  penitent  to  eat  flesb  or  to  drink  wine  withont  im- 
mediately paying  a  fine  of  one  or  two  deniers,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  penitence  thus  infringed' — wiiich  was, 
apparently,  an  indirect  way  of  allowing  a  ricli  penitent  to 
purchase  exemption  from  the  rules.  A  similar  abuse  is 
revealed  by  the  complaint  of  the  council  of  Chalons,  in 
813,  that  a  spurious  charity  was  encouraged  in  those  who 
desii-ed  to  sin  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  their  trans- 
groi 


CHURCH  AST)  STATE. 

The  death  of  Cbai^lemagne  marks  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  His  support  had  awakened  its 
ambition,  and  bad  armed  it  with  new  weapons ;  while  the 
piety  of  Louis-le-D^bonnaire  rendered  him  apt  to  yield 
to  the  pretensions  which  it  was  prompt  to  put  forward. 
Charlemagne  controlled  the  thunders  of  the  church ;  Louis 
was  their  slave,  and  it  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  effect  of 
the  spectacle  which  he  offered  to  an  astonished  world  when, 

(C.  Mogont.  can,  6,  Ibid.  p.  lOIO)  pi'omises  to  amend  (injthing  of  the  kind 

tliat  migtit  oome  to  the  hnonledga  of  its  members.     The  ohiiroh  eridentl; 

wos  not  disposed  to  relos  its  pious  efforts  to  increiue  the  patrimony  of  Christ. 
'  Capitul.  Add.  IV.  cap.  B3.     In  81.3  the  Beeond  eonnoii  of  ChaJons  oora- 

plalna  that  penitents  evaded  the  prohibition  of  wine  und  fleah  by  contiiving 

dainties  agreenble  to  the  palate— Conoil.  Cabilloneas.  II.  can.  35  (Harduin. 

IV.  1037) ;  Cf.  Capitul.  Add.  III.  oap,  60. 

'  Capitul.  Lib.  I.  onp.  151.— Reginon.  Eocles.  Discip.  Lib.  i,  oap,  253, 

'  Conoil.  Cabilloncns.  II.  imn.  81.1,  e.tn.  30  (Ilarduin.  IV,  1038).— Oiipilul. 

AdLl.  Ill,  cap.  61. 
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ill  remorse  for  the  severity  with  which  ho  had  crtisherl  the 
rebelHou  of  his  nephew,  Bernard,  Eing  of  Italy,  the  master 
of  Europe  in  833  appeared  before  the  prelates  aseembiod 
at  the  council  of  Attigny,  confessed  his  sins,  asked  for  ab- 
solution through  penance,  and  duly  fulfilled  the  judgment 
rendered  by  appearing  in  public  as  a  penitent.' 

The  triumph  of  the  spiritual  power  was  thus  fore- 
shadowed, and  under  the  auspices  of  such  a  monarch  its 
progress  towards  domination  was  rapid.  In  819  Louie 
had  souglit  to  lead  his  subjects  to  submit  to  episcopal 
sentences  by  guarding  with  a  triple  fine  the  life  of  a  man 
during  the  performance  of  penitence'' — evidently  because 
during  that  period  of  probation  he  was  prohibited  from 
bearing  arms,  and  could  not  protect  himself.  In  83(i, 
also,  he  published  a  capitulary  which  gi-eatly  extended 
the  sphere  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  pledged  to  it  the 
support  of  the  secular  power.  For  rapine  and  robbery  he 
decreed  not  only  the  temporal  punishment  of  heavy  fines 
and  restitution,  but  added  the  enforcement  of  canonical 
penitence  to  be  publicly  performed ;  while  the  act,  if  it  had 
been  committed  on  church  property,  was  pronounced  to 
be  sacrilege,  and  the  offender  was  outlawed  until  he  should 
have  made  amends  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  injured  church. 
For  blasphemy,  the  penalty  threatened  was  imprisonment 
by  the  secular  judge,  and  public  penitence  until,  by  the 
intercession  of  the  bishop,  the  offender  should  be  publicly 
reconciled  and  readmitted  to  the  church.  The  lives  of 
eceiesiastics,  moreover,  were  protected  by  a  provision  that 
for  a  homicide  committed  on  a  clerk  the  criminal  was  to 
undergo  penitence  of  the  severest  character,  for  life,  in  a 
monastery .=    The  same  confusion  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 

'  Thegan.  de  Gest.  Ludewioi  Imp.  onp.  23 — Eginlmrt,  Vit.  LndoT.  Pii,  ann. 
822.— Astron.  Vit.  Ludov.  Pii,  cop.  xi. 

'  Ludov.  Pii  Capit.  i.  ann.  819,  cap,  5  (Balus.  L  4IIB). 

'  LudoT.  Pii  Oapit.  Ingilenlieini.  ann.  Safi,  enp.  1,  2,  5  <Bnluz.  IM-iD).— 
Tosliow  the  cliimge  tliua  lyroiight,  it  m»j  be  woitli  nliilo  t,a  alliulo  to  a 
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juriscliction  is  shown  in  a  law  of  829,  by  which  a  man  put- 
ting away  or  kiiting  liis  wife  without  cause  was  condemned 
to  undergo  public  penance,  for  refusal  of  which  the  count 
of  hia  district  was  ordered  to  imprison  him  in  chains  until 
the  imperial  pleasure  could  be  ascertained.^ 

About  this  time,  also,  Lothair  I.,  Louis's  eldest  son, 
gave  a  fresh  impulsion  to  the  progress  of  priestly  control 
over  the  secular  power.  Sent  in  823  to  Italy  by  his  father, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  there  Paschal  I.  solemnly  crowned 
him  as  emperor,  without  the  knowledge  or  assent  of  Louie. 
Tills,  we  may  assume,  threw  him  to  some  extent  into  the 
hands  of  the  clerical  party,  and  we  therefore  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  him,  in  824,  issuing  the  first  general  com- 
mand to  the  counts  and  ministers  of  justice  to  enforce 
by  seculai'  proceedings  all  sentences  of  excommunication. 
This  decree  provides  that  if  any  one,  for  any  crimes  or 
olfences,  shall  disregarjl  admonition  until  he  incurs  the 
liability  of  excommunication,  then  the  bishop  shall  call  to 
his  aid  the  count  of  the  district,  and  in  their  joint  names 
the  offender  shall  be  summoned  to  submit  to  the  bishop. 
If  this  is  ineifeetual,  then  the  royal  ban  or  flue  shall  be 
inflicted  on  him;  and  if  still  contumacious,  he  shall  at  last 
he  excommunicated.  In  case  the  hardened  criminal  defies 
this,  the  count  shall  seize  him  and  throw  him  in  chains  in 
a  dungeon,  where  he  shall  lie  until  he  receives  the  imperial 
sentence;  while,  if  the  offender  is  the  count  himself,  the 
bishop  shall  report  him  for  judgment  to  the  emperor.'^ 

juagmcnt  of  Pope  Gelnsms  (402-496).  by  ivhieh  a  priest  who  hnd  killccl  hia 

tile  oltnr.  He  persiated  in  parforming  his  priestly  functions,  however,  niid 
wns  thereupon  degraded  for  diBobedlence. — Gelosii  PP.  I.  Bpiat,  Phiiippo  et 
Cnssiodoroj  Ejnad,  Mnjoriao  et  Joanni. 

'  Cnpit,  pro  iega  habsnda,  ocn.  823,  cap.  3  {Baluj.  1. 4S2).— Capitnl.  Addit. 
iv.oap.  US,  161. 

"  Lothnr.  I.  Copit.  Tit.  ii.  cap.  16  (Baiua.  11.  219).— LI.  Longohard,  ii.  54, 
l,s.Lothnr.!:r,(0eorsisoh,  1213-19  i  Canoinni,  1. 198).  This  was,  in  another 
seotion,  applied  especially  to  nsiirers  (Cap.  10— LI.  Longobard.  ii,  64,  2). 

Abuses,  apparently,  were  not  long  in  milking  themseives  feit,  fur  another 
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Thus  t!ie  tliiiiidors  of  tlie  cluircli  wore  ailopted  by  llie 
state  as  part  of  its  ordinary  criminal  machinery,  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  state  were  pledged  to  support  the  sen- 
tence of  the  spiritual  tribunals. 

The  scope  and  the  danger  of  the  authority  thus  succes- 
sively conferred  upon  the  church  were  most  impressively 
manifested  when  Louis  was  deposed  by  his  sons,  after 
the  fatal  Field  of  Falsehood  in  833,  and  Lothair  desired 
to  render  impossible  the  restoration  of  bis  lather  to  the 
throne.  The  sins  imputable  to  Louis  were  not  such  as  the 
secular  law  of  that  turbulent  age  could  take  cognizance  of, 
but  the  epiritnal  tribunal  could  impose  penitence  for  any 
infraction  of  moral  obligation ;  the  people  had  been  invited 
by  Louis  liimself,  eleven  years  before,  at  Attignj',  to  see 
the  bishops  sit  in  judgment  on  their  monarch;  and  the 
decretals  of  Siricius  and  Leo  I.,  forbidding  secular  employ- 
ment and  the  bearing  of  arms  to  any  one  who  had  nnder- 
gone  public  penance,  were  not  so  entirely  forgotten  but 
that  they  might  be  revived.^  Accordingly,  when  Lothair 
returned  to  Prance,  dragging  his  captive  father  in  his  train, 
he  halted  at  Compi^ne,  and  summoned  a  council  of  his' 
prelates  to  accomplish  the  work  from  which  his  savage 
nobles  shrank.  With  unfaltering  willingness  they  under- 
took the  odious  task,  declaring  their  competency  through 
the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  conferred  upon  their  order 
as  the  vicars  of  Christ  and  the  turnkeys  of  heaven.  They 
held  the  wretched  prisoner  accountable  for  all  the  evils 
which  the  empire  had  suffered  since  the  death  of  Char- 
lemagne, and  summoned  him  at  least  to  save  his  soul  by 

onpitnlary  of  Lothair  nllndes  to  bishops  and  counts  who  were  iu  the  habit  of 
taking  bail  from  persona  aoouEed  of  incest  or  of  witbliolding  their  tithoe 
and  then  dividing  the  spoils  between  them, -Loth itr.  L  Cnpit.  Tit  v  can  41 
(Baluz.  IL  2S2).~U.  Longobard.  rv.  3,  JO,  s.  Lothnr.  n.  cap.  I  (Georglsob. 

'  Capitul.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  .13S;  Lib.  vii.  cap,  fil,  03. 
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prompt  confession  and  penitence,  now  tliat  his  eai-tlily 
dignit3'  was  lost  beyond  redemption.  Louis  sul3]nitted— 
he  conld  not  do  otliei-wise — and  accepted  and  signed  tlie 
confession  which  they  thrast  into  his  hands,  the  articles 
of  which  show  the  dangerous  confusion  between  moral 
offences  and  temporal  crimes,  so  eedalously  inculcated  by 
the  mediEeval  casuists,  to  the  immense  extension  of  spiiltual 
jurisdiction.  He  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  because  he  had 
not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  coronation  oath ;  he  was  a 
perjurer  and  a  suborner  of  peijury  because,  after  having 
parcelled  out  his  empire  between  his  three  sons,  he  had, 
after  the  birth  of  a  fourth,  made  another  allotment;  he 
had  violated  his  tows  and  despised  religion  because  he 
had  once  undertaken  a  military  expedition  during  Lent, 
and  bad  held  a  co  nc'l  n  Maui  dy  Thursday ;  and  he  was 
morally  accountal  le  fo  all  the  crimes  and  devastation 
committed  througl  out  the  en  i  e  in  the  civil  dissensions 
excited  by  his  tu  b  ie  t  fons  With  that  overflowing 
hypocritical  unction  wl  ich  s  the  most  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion of  clerical  cr  ft  the  b  si  oj  s  labored  with  him  for  his 
own  salvation,  tintil,  overcome  by  their  eloquent  exhorta- 
tions, he  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  begged  the  pardon  of 
his  sins,  implored  their  prayers  in  his  behalf,  and  eagerly 
demanded  the  imposition  of  such  penance  as  would  merit 
absolution.  The  request  was  not  denied.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  before  the  tombs  of  the  holy  St.  Medard  and 
St.  Sebastian,  the  discrowned  monarch  was  brought  into 
the  presence  of  his  son,  and  surrounded  by  a  gaping  crowd. 
There  he  threw  himself  upon  a  sackcloth  and  four  times 
confessed  hie  sins  with  abundant  tears,  accusing  himself 
of  offending  God,  scandalizing  the  church,  and  bringing 
destruction  upon  his  people,  for  the  expiation  of  which 
he  demanded  penance  and  absolntion  by  the  imposition  of 
those  holy  hands  to  which  had  been  confided  the  power  to 
bind  and  to  loose.  Then,  handing  his  written  confession 
to  the  bishops,  lie  took  off'  sword  and  belt  and  laid  them 
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at  tLe  foot  of  the  altar,  wlierc  his  confession  had  already 
been  placed.  Throwing  off  his  secular  garments,  he  put 
on  the  white  robe  of  the  penitent,  and  accepted  from  his 
ghostly  advisers  a  penance  which  should  inhibit  him  during 
life  from  again  bearing  ai-ms.'  The  world,  however,  wal 
not  as  yet  qnite  prepared  for  this  spectacle  of  priestly 
arrogance  and  royal  degradation.  The  disgust  which  it 
excited  hastened  a  counter-revolution,  and  when  Louis  was 
restored  to  tlie  throne,  Ebbo  of  Rheims  and  St.  Agobard  of 
Lyons,  the  leaders  in  the  solemn  pantomime,  were  promptly 
punished  and  degraded.  Yet  the  piety  of  Louis  held  that 
the  very  sentence  for  the  imposition  of  which  they  incurred 
this  penalty  was  valid  until  abrogated  by  equal  authority, 
and  accordingly  he  caused  liimeelf  to  be  formally  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  before  the  altar  of  St.  Denis,'and  ab- 
stained from  resuming  his  sword  until  it  was  again  belted 
on  him  by  the  band  of  a  bishop.' 

During  the  dreary  period  of  anarcliy  which  fdlcd  the 
remaining  years  of  Louis's  disastrous  reign,  and  which  was 
prolonged  by  the  ceaseless  dissensions  of  his  descendants, 
aggravated  by  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  and  Saracens, 
tlie  church  had  to  endure  evils  uncounted  and  indescrib- 
able. It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  her  defenceless 
state  she  sought  protection  in  exaggerating  her  claims  to 
spiritual  dominion,  and  that  she  endeavored  to  awe  the 
lawless  nobles,  who  scoffed  at  her  censures,  by  claiming 
more  and  more  the  right  to  invoke  the  temporal  power  for 
their  enforcement.  Already,  in  789,  the  canons  of  Ingil- 
ram  had  proclaimed  that  any  monarch  or  potentate  was 
anathema  and  accursed  in  the  sight  of  God  who  permitted 
the  censures  of  the  canons  to  be  disregarded  f  and  those 

'  Episc.  Rel.il.  de  Bxauotor.  HJiidow.  [Migne's  Ritrolog,  1.  XCVII.  pp. 
669-J34).— Agobnrdi  Opp,  pp.  319-23  (Ed.  Migne] 
'  Astron.  Vit.  Liidov.  Pii,  ann.  834. 
'  Ii.gilr,.mnioap.  80   (Harlzbeim   Concil,  German.  X.  2S8),— Cf,  Otipitul, 
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who  were  soljiiey  in  fabricating  tlie  Isiclorian  forgeries  were 
not  liWy  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  tlius  strength- 
ening themselves  by  what  was  left  of  the  central  authority. 
In  the  capitularies  of  Benedict  the  Levite,  we  therefore 
And  abundant  traces  of  the  evils  of  the  time  and  of  the  means 
by  wiiicli  a  remedy  was  sought.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  most  prominent  position  is  accorded  to  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted on  the  church  when  her  rich  and  extensive  posses- 
sions lay  exposed  defenceless  to  the  cupidity  of  every 
petty  chieftain  who  might  choose  to  occupy  her  lands  or 
gather  her  harvests.  Accordingly  this  sacrilege  is  de- 
nounced with,  an  enilless  iteration  which  shows  at  once  the 
extent  of  the  evil  and  the  inefflcacy  of  the  remedy ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  royal  power  ia  constantly  invoked 
to  enforce  respect  for  the  anathema  wliich  was  the  church's 
only  weapon  of  defence,  proves  how  little  it  was  regarded 
by  the  rude  warriors  ti'ained  in  the  bloody  civil  wars  of 
the  period,  when  any  lingering  reverence  for  holy  things 
must  have  been  sadly  shaken  by  witnessing  the  success  of 
the  pagan  and  infldel  invaders,  whose  blows  ever  fell 
heaviest  on  monastery  and  cathedral.' 

The  less  the  church  was  respected,  therefore,  the  more 
damorons  became  hei'  demands  for  respect.  All  who  re- 
fused canonical  obedience  to  their  bishops  were  declared 
excommunicate;^  no  one  while  under  the  baji  was  to  be 
allowed  to  appear  before  a  secular  tribunal  either  as  wit- 
ness or  party  to  a  snit;  and  if  he  made  light  of  the  ana- 
thema he  was  to  be  exiled,  that  he  might  be  powerless 
to  harass  the  ministers  of  God."     Another  passage  de- 

■  See  Cnpitnl.  Lib,  ti,  cap.  370,  381,  390,392,384,385,402,  404,405,406, 
407,  427,  428,  431 ;  Lib,  vii.  oap.  275,  409,  411,  420,  421  ;  Addit.  lY,  cap. 
84,  ato.  For  an  Recount  of  the  nnbridled  rapine  to  wliioh  tlie  olinroli  wob 
Bubjeeted,  seo  the  piteon?  sappliciition  of  the  bishops  to  Charles -le-Chnuve  at 
the  oonncil  of  Venienil,  ia  846.— Carol.  Oalvi  Cnpit,  Tit.  in.  cap.  12  (Balnz. 
n.  13.14). 

'  Capitul.  Lib.  vi,  cop,  73. 
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Clares,  in  tlie  name  of  the  moiiarcli,  that  if  any  criminal  is 
eontumacioiia  or  disobedient  to  ihe  sentence  of  his  bishop, 
or  priest,  or  archdeacon,  all  his  property  shall  be  seized 
by  the  count  and  the  agent  of  the  bishop,  until  he  submits 
to  canonical  penance.  If  still  obstinate,  the  count  shall 
throw  him  into  a  dongeon  and  keep  him  in  the  sternest 
imprisonment  nntil  the  bishop  orders  his  release  ;  while  if 
the  connt  neglect  or  refuse  this  duty,  he  shall  be  excommu- 
nicated until  he  performs  it ;  and  if  this  is  insnfflcient,  he 
shall  be  deprived  of  both  station  and  communion,  and  be 
brought  before  the  emperor,  whose  power,  conjoined  with 
the  episcopal  authority,  shall  iiiSict  such  exemplary  chas- 
tisement that  none  shall  hereafter  dare  to  commit  such 
offences.' 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  something  besides  the  terrors 
of  mere  spiritual  censures  was  requisite,  when  even  eccle- 
siastics came  to  disregard  them,  and  they  had  to  be  supple- 
mented or  supplanted  by  punishments  which  api>ealed 
to  the  senses.  Thus  drunken  clerks  were  ordered  to  be 
coerced  either  by  excommunication  for  forty  days  or  by 
corporal  chastisement ;  those  who  wandered  over  the  country 
without  commendatory  letters  were  to  be  excommunicated, 
and,  if  insensible  to  this,  were  to  be  whipped;  and  the  lazy 
ones  who  were  tardy  in  performing  their  sacred  fiinctions 
had  the  alternative  of  excommunication  or  a  beating."  A 
shrewder  penalty  for  such  contempt  is  to  be  found  in  a 
decree  which  apparently  relates  to  a  case  in  which  a  man 
produced  a  title  to  some  lands  claimed  by  the  church. 
As  he  disregarded  the  excommunieation  launched  at  him 
it  is  declared  that  he  shall  forfeit  the  deed  under  which  he 
holds,  and  that  any  ecclesiastic  may  appear  against  him  in 
court  and  reclaim  the  lands  with  all  the  mesne  profits.'    In 
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fact,  amid  the  turbulence  of  the  period,  excommunications 
■were  becoming  so  common  that  they  inevita))ly  lost  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  moral  iDfliieDce  Thus  John  VIII,, 
whose  pontificate  exteoled  fioin  Sli  to  8^"  has  left  on 
record  383  epistles  ind  of  tbe^e  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Allude  with  moie  oi  less  directness  to  tbe  ana- 
thema which  they  mfl  t  threaten  oi  leiei  to  Very  few 
of  these  exeitions  of  the  sui.ieme  anthoiity  of  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  have  any  beanug  on  the  inteiests  of  religion. 
The  political  intrigues  of  the  day,  the  temporal  possessions 
of  the  church,  or  the  subordination  of  the  hierarchy  are  in 
almost  all  instances  the  object's  of  the  anathema.  How 
the  awful  authority  over  the  eonls  of  men  was  degraded  to 
the  level  of  the  pettiest  interests  is  seen  when  some  auda- 
cious scoundrels  stole  the  horses  of  the  pope  during  his  pro- 
gress through  France.  He  promptly  excommunicates  the 
unknown  thieves  unless  the  beasts  shall  be  returned  within 
three  days,  and  he  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
include  in  the  curse  some  knaves  who  had  previously 
pilfered  his  plate  while  staying  at  the  abbey  of  Plavigny — 
as  he  shrewdly  suspects,  with  the  connivance  of  the  holy 
monks  there.'  That  bishops  were  not  disinclined  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  chief  and  to  use  their  control  over  sal- 
vation for  their  personal  benefit  is  apparent  from  the  treat- 
ment of  royalty  m  Wales  about  this  time.  Tewdwr  Eing  , 
of  Brecknock  profanely  stole  Bishop  Libiau'a  dinner  from 
the  abbey  of  Llancore,  when  the  angry  prelate  excommu- 
nicated him  and  exacted  an  enormous  fine  as  the  price  of 
reconciliation ;  and  when  Brochniael,  King  of  Qwent,  and 
his  family  were  anathematized  by  Bishop  Cyfeiliawg  for 
some  personal  offence,  the  fee  for  removing  the  censure 
was  a  plate  of  pure  gold  the  size  of  the  bishop's  face.' 
A  power  so  persistently  and  so  ignobly  abused  requires 
something  more  than  merely  moral  force  to  insure  respect 
and  obedience. 
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While,  in  the  Carlovingiaii  Empire,  the  church  clamored 
to  the  state  for  support  and  proteetion,  the  monarchy,  in 
even  worse  plight,  chiug  closer  to  the  church,  in  the  vaiu 
hope  of  preserving  its  rapidly  ebbing  strength  by  a  union 
■with  the  spiritual  power.  Its  inevitable  policy  under  the 
circumstances  was  to  enhance  that  power  as  far  as  possible 
with  a  view  to  curb  the  rising  independence  of  the  nobles. 
In  the  wild  struggle  of  contending  forces  the  monarchy 
virtually  disappeared  to  emerge  again  in  the  form  of  a 
feudal  lord  paramount.  The  church  maintained  its  or- 
ganization ;  the  powers  conferred  on  it,  however  useless  at 
the  moment,  were  jealously  treasured  in  its  archives  and 
became  its  imprescriptible  rights,  so  that  when  the  recon- 
struction of  society  began  they  were  its  most  efflcient 
weapons  in  controlling  feudal  noble  and  feudal  king — a 
result,  unexpected  by  either  party,  which  lends  an  interest 
to  the  apparently  fruitless  struggles  of  the  descendants  of 
Charlemagne. 

With  the  partition  of  the  empire  there  arose  a  new  ne- 
cessity which  soon  made  itself  felt,  of  guarding  against 
the  immunity  of  criminals  who  might  escape  from  one 
l:ingdom  to  another.  Accordingly  the  sons  of  Louia-lo- 
Deljonnaire  entered  into  conventions  providing  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  fugitive  malefactors,  and  in  these  the  spiritual 
tribunals  were  amply  taken  care  of.  If  any  one  guilty  of 
public  crime  took  refuge  in  another  state  to  avoid  excom- 
munication, or  after  excommunication  to  avoid  penitence, 
his  bishop  was  empowered  to  make  direct  application  to 
the  king  of  the  refugee's  new  country,  who  was  thereupon 
bound  to  diligently  make  search  for  him,  and  when  foujid 
to  deliver  him  to  his  bishop  that  the  penitence  might  be 
enforced.'     The   bishops   thus  were   recognized  by   inter- 

'  Conveotua  apni  Mftrsnnm  nnn.  85i,  cop.  5  (Balua.  11.  32).— Conventus 
apnd  ConfluentBB  ann,  860,  cap.  5  (Ibid.  p.  V5) .— Cf.  Synod.  Ravennat  ann 
877,  can.  xi.  (Hnrduin.  T.  VI.  P.  i.  p.  187). 
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national  law  as  possessed  of  an  independent  jurisdiction, 
■which  was  bounded  only  by  tlie  limits  of  Catholic  Cliriaten- 
doni,  and  they  were  elevated  to  the  position  of  public  officers 
whose  writa  were  to  be  respected  abroad  as  well  aa  at  home, 
without  the  ijitervention  of  the  representative  of  the  state. 
The  importance  of  such  a  concession  td  the  independence 
of  the  hierarchical  organization  can  hardly  be  overestimated 
in  its  results. 

When  a  serf  refused  to  undergo  penitence,  the  bishop 
■w^  empowered  to  beat  him  with  rods  nntil  he  shonld 
submit,  and  his  master,  if  he  interfered,  incurred  not  only 
excommunication  but  heavy  fines  to  the  royal  flsc/ 

The  counts  and  other  public  officers  were  directed  every- 
where to  accompany  the  bishops  in  their  diocesan  visita- 
tions, and  when  the  prelates  were  unable  to  correct  offences 


by  excommuuii^ation. 


the  civil  officials  were  ordered  to 


exercise  the  plen'tude  of  the  royal  authority  to  reduce  the 
offenders  to  penitence  and  satisfaction.'  So  clearly  did  the 
duty  Ct  the  state  to  enforce  excommunication  become  re- 
cognized under  the  operation  of  these  and  similar  enact- 
ments that,  in  the  shai-p  letter  addressed  in  858  by  the 
Neustrian  Bishops  to  Louis-le-Gerraanique  during  his  brief 
usurpation  of  France,  they  request  him  to  order  the  nobles, 
who  by  their  crimes  have  incurred  excommunication,  to 
i-ender  due  satisfaction  to  the  churches  where  they  have 
sinned,  so  that  the  bishops  may  absolve  them ;  and  if  he 
or  his  courtiers  have  been  infected  by  communing  with 
these  criminals,  due  penitence  is  indicated  for  the  monarch 
and  his  followers." 

Tear  by  year  the  royal  power  grew  less  able  to  control 
the  anarchical  elements  of  society,  and,  as  the  strength  to 
enforce  the  secular  law  declined,  it  relied  more  and  more 

■  CmoI.  cm  C^idt.  itna.  853,  Tit.  si.  oap.  9  (Baluz.  II.  39)  .-I^usd.  ann. 
868,  Tit.  xEtvni.  oap.  S  (Ibid.  p.  UI). 
>  Loe.  cit.  flap.  W  (Balua,  11.  40,  142). 
=  enrol.  Oalvi  Cupit.  !mn-  858,  Xit.  xxyii.  co.p.  U  (Baluv,.  II.  78). 
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on  what  little  respect  remiiined  for  the  eciiBures  of  the 
church.  Ill  the  Capitulary  of  Pistes,  issued  in  862,  Charles- 
le-Chauve  draws  a  fearful  picture  of  the  rapine  and  desola- 
tion which  pervaded  every  quarter  of  his  dominions,  and, 
with  a  brave  assertion  of  the  authority  which  he  knew  waa 
contemned  by  every  petty  chieftain,  he  ordered  that  by  the 
first  day  of  the  following  October  all  spoliation  and  rob- 
bery and  murder  should  cease.  Such  malefactors  as  did 
not  by  that  time  reform  and  undergo  the  penitence  due  for 
their  past  misdeeds  he  commanded  to  be  brought  before 
him,  or  their  possessions  to  be  seized  and  themselves  to  be 
excommunicated  by  the  bishops.  He  recognized  the  rising 
strength  of  feudalism  by  holding  the  nobles  responsible 
for  the  submission  of  their  vassals  and  retainers  to  the 
penitence  to  be  imposed  on  them,  and  if  they  did  not  bring 
their  men  to  the  bishops  for  that  purpose  they  were  them- 
selves to  be  excommunicated.  Moreover,  if  any  should 
prove  so  hardened  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  fear  of  God, 
contemning  the  authority  of  the  church  and  the  power  of 
the  crown,  he  proclaimed  that  they  were  by  the  sacred 
canons  cut  off  from  the  society  of  Christians  and  from  the 
church  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  that,  as  enemies  of 
God  and  the  church,  they  should  be  persecuted  by  the 
royal  authority  and  by  all  good  subjects  until  driven  from 
the  kingdom.^ 

This  curious  commingling  of  secular  and  spiritual  punish- 
ments, and  the  prominence  accorded  to  the  latter,  show 
the  fearful  perplexities  of  the  monarch  and  the  desperation 
with  which  he  sought  the  aid  of  the  church  in  the  impossi- 
ble task  of  resisting  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the  age. 
The  crown  and  the  mitre  had  alike  proved  false  to  the 
trust  confided  to  them.  They  had  been  weighed  and  found 
wanting,  and  the  closest  alliance  they  might  form  could  no 
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longer  control  the  lawless  ferocity  ■which  their  selfishness 
and  gveed  !iad  allowed  to  become  the  dominant  element 
of  the  time.  Still  they  fought  the  losing  battle  as  gallantly 
as  though  they  could  expect  to  win,  and  year  by  year 
Charles  leaned  more  upon  hia  clergy  for  the  support  which 
he  could  look  for  nowhere  else.  In  the  Edict  of  Pistes,  for 
instance,  in  864,  in  issuing  a  new  coinage  and  threatening 
punishment  for  its  rejection,  be  instructs  his  bishops  to 
watch,  through  their  priests,  that  the  penalty  is  duly  in- 
flicted, and  to  i-eport  to  him  all  cases  of  non-compliance. 
In  renewing,  also,  the  laws  against  the  use  of  false  mea- 
sures, he  adds  that  off'enders,  after  undergoing  the  legal 
punishment,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  further  sentence  of 
their  bishops,  as  it  is  a  crime  equivalent  to  usury  and  de- 
nounced by  God  and  the  cbnrch.' 

All  this  proves  that  the  administration  of  the  secular 
law  was  becoming  so  disorganized  that  Charles  could  rely 
upon  it  no  longer,  and  that  he  vainly  endeavored  to  sup- 
plement it  by  means  of  the  clergy.  This  tendency  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  twenty  years  later  an  edict  of  his 
grandson,  Carloman,  indicates  that  the  hierarchy  had  be- 
come almost  the  only  instrument  through  which  the  nomi- 
nal ruler  could  hope  to  influeace  his  subjects.  As  a  preven- 
tive of  robbery  it  is  ordered  that  all  priests  shall  offer  free 
hospitality  to  wayfarere,  and  shall  instruct  their  parishion- 
ers to  do  likewise,  and  that  supplies  shall  not  be  charged 
to  travellers  at  more  than  the  market  price — the  priests 
again  being  the  inspectors  to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed, 
and  to  entertain  all  appeals  from  travellers  complaining  of 
extortion.  The  same  edict  contains  an  eloquent  description 
of  the  all-pervading  rapine  and  spoliation  which  devastated 
the  country,  and  now  at  length  the  royal  power  confesses 
its  utter  impotence.  The  bishops  alone  are  relied  upon  to 
cure  the  incurable  by  summoning  the  offenders  to  repent- 

'  Carol.  Cftlvl  Capit.  Tit.  xxxvi.  oap.  15,  20.  (Bains.  II.  122-4). 
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aiice  and  punishing  tlic  conliimaeious  by  excommn  meat  ion. 
There  is  scarcely  a  pretence  of  threatening  the  incorrigible 
with  the  king's  authority,  but  the  laity  and  the  public 
officials  are  conjured,  by  the  love  of  God  and  their  fidelity 
to  the  throne,  to  support  the  bishopa  when  called  upon,' 
The  rapid  progress  of  decentralization  had  disintegrated 
the  work  of  Charlemagne,  and  his-  descendant  was  a  king 
only  in  name.  As  the  sovereign  disappeared,  feudalism 
and  the  church  were  left  face  to  face. 

Yet  to  the  last  the  crown  asserted  its  traditional  control 
over  the  mitre.  In  860  0 harlea-le-C ha uve  still  undertook 
to  regulate  the  use  of  excommunication  by  forbidding  his 
bishops  from  employing  it  witbout  first  summoning  the 
offender  to  repentance  and  amendment,  and  calling  upon 
the  civil  power  to  enforce  the  summons.  It  was  only  after 
these  formalities  had  been  resorted  to  and  found  inaufflcient 
that  the  prelate  was  at  libeity  to  eject  the  obdurate  sinner 
from  the  church.'  Nine  years  lat«r  he  repeated  these  com- 
mands with  additional  details ;  and  he  ordered  further  that 
those  who  were  unjustly  condemned  by  their  bishops 
should  appeal  to  him,  when,  if  injustice  were  proved,  the 
prelate  should  be  amerced  according  to  the  laws  of  Charle- 
magne and  Louis-le-D^bonnaire.' 

This  right  of  appeal  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  intervention  of  the  secular  power,  for  the  church  was 
as  yet  not  so  absolute  as  to  be  able  to  call  upon  the  state 
for  assistance  without  thereby  authorizing  the  state  to  in- 
vestigate the  cases  for  which  its  aid  was  invoked.  In  a 
modified  form,  indeed,  the  royal  prerogative  had  long  been 
held  to  possess  the  power  of  annulling  excommunication. 
In  681,  the  twelfth  council  of  Toledo  deprecates  the  incon- 
gruity of  seeing  those  with  whom  the  king  was  pleased  to 

'  Carolomnnni  Cdpit.  ami.  884,  Tit.   in.  cap.  4,  6,  B,   7,   8,   S,    12,    13 
(Saiue.  11.  Ifl6-S). 
"  Carol.  Calvi  Cnpit.  nnn.  3611,  Tit.  xKxi.  cap,  R  (BalQu.  II.  fl.^). 
=  Carol.  Calvi  C:ipiL  uiin,  8fi9,  Tit.  XL.  cap.  7.  10  (Balui.  11.  Ui-S), 
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associate  remain  under  tlie  ban  of  tlie  ctiurcli.  It  tliere- 
fore  orders  tliat  wlioever  is  received  and  pardoned  by  the 
king,  and  admitted  to  liis  table,  stiall  not  be  refused  com- 
munion by  the  churcli.'  Tliis  rule  prevailed  extensively 
and  long  remained  in  force.  At  the  close  of  the  eleventli 
century,  Ivo  of  Chartres  includes  it  in  hia  I>ecretum  as 
borrowed  from  the  CapitnJaries  (Lib.  t.  cap.  383),  though 
it  is  not  to  bo  found  tliere.  He  considers  it  good  law, 
submits  to  it  himself  in  one  case,  and  counsels  submission 
to  it  in  another;'  and  a  century  earlier  Gerbert  of  Auriliac 
alludes  to  its  being  invoked  by  Arnoul  of  Rheims.' 

If,  during  these  civil  dissensions  and  their  attendant 
anarchy,  the  church  suffered  fearfully  in  person  and  prop- 
erty, it  yet  had  ample  opportunity  of  storing  up  precedenta 
of  the  gravest  moment  for  its  future  supremacy.  Its  alli- 
ance with  the  state  was  to  enure  solely  to  its  own  advan- 
tage, and  its  gifts,  UIec  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Nessus,  were 
destined  to  plague  the  receiver.  Thus,  when  in  StG  John 
VIII.  assumed  the  prerogative  of  bestowing  the  imperial 
crown  on  Charles-le-Cliauve,  in  return  for  the  perilous  and 
delusive  honor  which  he  bestowed,  he  received  a  most 
substantial  advantage,  for  Charles  proclaimed  the  supre- 
macy of  the  See  of  Rome,  acltuowledged  its  right  to  exer- 
cise pastoral  care  over  all  the  churches,  and  pledged  him- 
self that  it  should  be  obeyed  by  them  in  all  things.*  John 
was  not  long  in  stretching  to  the  utmost  this  indefinite 
authority,  for  in  8t8,  when  he  presided  over  the  synod  of 
Troyea,  Sigebod,  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  called  his  atten- 
tion to  tlie  Wisigothic  code,  whicli  omitted  to  provide  anj' 

'  Concil,  Toletnn.  XII.  ami.  681,  nun.  3. 

'  Ivon.  Decret.  P.  XV[.  cnp.  344.— Bpist.  62,  171,  That  the  enEtoin 
eboDld  remain  in  force  at  this  period  shons  that  it  could  eoosist  \iitb  the 
irildtat  pretensions  oftbeocrittie  anpremoc;. 

'  Gerberti  Bpist   Supplem.  Bpift.  1.  (Migne's  Pntrolog,  T.  139,  p.  2fi5.) 

'  Synod,  TioinBHs.  nnn.  876,  cap.  I,  2.   (Balm.  II.  103,) 
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specia!  penalty  for  the  sacrilege  of  spoiling  the  church,  and 
which,  moreover,  declared  that  no  court  should  entertain 
a  complaint  for  offences  not  therein  eniimej'ftted,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that  the  church  was  left  to  the  ordi- 
nary protection  of  the  law.  To  remove  this  incongruity, 
the  pope  thereupon  issued  in  his  own  name  an  order  ex- 
tending over  the  G-othic  races  in  Aquitaine  and  Spain  tiie 
Cariovingian  penalty  of  thirty  pounds  of  pure  silver  for 
all  ofTencea  of  the  l:ind.'  Yet  the  man  who  thus  assumed 
this  enormous  power  over  Christendom,  had  so  little  real 
independence  at  home,  that  in  this  same  year,  878,  we  find 
Lambert,  Duke  of  Spoleto,  asserting  that  the  papacy  had 
no  right  to  send  envoys  abroad  without  his  permission." 

From  the  same  transaction  between  Charies-le-Chauve 
and  John  Till.,  there  arose  another  novel  precedent,  which 
foreboded  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  church  over  the  state. 
Seven  years  before,  when  the  miserable  Lotliair  of  Lotha- 
ringia  died,  in  869,  without  legitimate  issue,  his  uncles 
Charles-le-Chanve  and  Louis-le-Germanique  had  made 
haste  to  divide  his  spoils.  His  brother,  the  Emperor 
Lonis  II.,  however,  claimed  that  the  kingdom  had  been 
bequeathed  to  him,  and  his  power  in  Italy  made  it  not  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  secure  for  liis  pretensions  the  support  of 
the  papacy.  Adrian  II.  accordingly  interfered,  threatened 
with  excommunication  all  who  should  lay  hands  on  the 
heritage,  or  should  render  allegiance  to  the  usurpers,  and 
wrote  to  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  ordering  him  to  excommu- 
nicate his  sovereign  if  he  should  dare  to  disobey  the  man- 
date. Hincmar's  reply  to  this  assumption  of  supremacy 
is  couched  in  terms  of  scanteat  courtesy.  The  kingdoms 
of  earth,  he  reminds  the  pope,  are  obtained  by  battle, 
and  not  by  the  excommunications  of  pope  or  bishop;  the 
Frankish  warriors  are  not  disposed  to  regard  the  successor 
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of  St.  Peter  as  Loth  king  and  pontiff,  or  to  admit  tliat  he 
has  any  control  over  their  allegiance,  nor  do  tliey  believe 
that  their  chancea  of  heaven  depend  upon  their  selecting 
their  king  at  his  bidding,  for  an  illegal  excommunication 
injures  only  him  who  utters  it,  and  it  is  unseemly  in  a 
bishop  to  deprive  a  Christian  of  the  sacraments  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  a  kingdom  from  one  monarch  to 
another.'  This  was  good  canonical  doctrine,  but  when 
Charles,  at  the  death  of  Louis  II,,  sought  the  imperial 
crown,  which  chanced  to  be  virtually  at  the  disposal  of  the 
pope,  he  was  willing  to  admit  all  the  claims  of  the  church, 
in  the  vain  hope  f  q  ng  ad  1 1  1  n  I'  fo*"  t'^^ 
precarious  dignity  dwthblul  ft  I  le  sought 
and  obtained  the      t    f  f  th     p  i     j        the  rela- 

tions between  aov  1      bj     t    I    tl     P   man  synod 

of  811,  which  CO  fi  m  d  h       1  Emp    or,  Pope 

John  VIII.  gratifl    I  1  m  by     n    h  m  th  a  per- 

petual curse  all  wh       1     d  I  d        t  t  h        utliority 

or  dispute  bis  title        I  th     y     I  1      esponded 

"So  be  it!"'  Cha  1     g        d      tl     ^'y   ^i  ting  and 

ackoowledging  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  church  over 
the  allegiance  of  nations,  but  the  precedent  which  he  thus 
established  held  good.  However  much  he  may  at  the  mo- 
ment have  rejoiced  in  the  additional  guarantee  of  the  impe- 
rial crown,  he  found  that  in  effect  it  availed  him  little,  when 
the  approach  of  his  nephew  CarSoman  at  the  head  of  a  Ger- 
man army  seat  him  flying  homewards  to  perish  miserably 
in  a  peasant's  hut  among  the  Alps,  almost  before  the  eclioes 
of  the  clergy's  "Fiat,  flat,  flat!"  had  died  away.  For  five 
hundred  years  afterwards,  however,  succeeding  emperors 
learned  the  full  significance  of  the  interference  of  the 
church  between  the  monarch  and  his  subjects,  when  they 
found  that  tlie  allegiance  which  could  be  enforced  by  ex- 
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communication  could  liltewise  be  abrogated  by  tlie  same 
means.  Wliat  llie  church  could  give,  the  church  couki 
take  away,  and  the  heedless  recipients  of  her  gifts  could 
only  hold  them  on  the  tenure  of  obedieace. 


THE  CHTJROH  AND  FEUDALISM. 

As  the  royal  authority  criiaibled  and  was  virtually  lost 
in  the  anarchy  which  gave  birth  to  feudalism,  the  churcli 
■was  left,  without  protection,  to  defend  itself  as  best  it  could- 
from  the  endless  and  all-pervading  assaults  of  the  local 
tyrants  whose  power  was  the  reward  of  lawless  audacity. 
This  life-and-death  struggle  and  its  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ecclesiastical  body  are  fairlyiliustrated  by  the 
circumstances  attending  the  murder  of  Pulk,  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  in  the  year  900.  In  893,  Baldwin-le-Chauve  of 
Flanders  had  endeavored  to  get  possession  of  the  cele- 
brated and  wealthy  abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  but  Fulk  managed 
to  forestall  hjm,  caused  himself  to  be  elected,  and  reftised 
to  surrender  it.  For  seven  years  Baldwin  dissembled  his 
disappointment,  but  at  length,  in  the  year  900,  he  dis- 
patched a  knight  named  Winemar  to  Fnik  and  Charles-le 
Simple  to  negotiate  for  the  abbey,  but  Fulk  refused  to  listen 
to  any  propositions,  and  Ciiarles,  who  owed  his  crown  to 
Fulk,  declined  to  interfei-e.  Winemar,  stung  by  his  ill 
success,  lay  in  wait  for  Fulk  on  his  return  to  Rheims,  June 
nth,  and  slew  him.  His  successor  Hervey  was  consecrated 
without  loss  of  time  on  July  6th,  and  the  bishops  assembled 
at  the  ceremony  thus  excommunicated  Winemar,  with 
Everard,  Ratfrid,  and  his  other  accomplices  in  the  bloody 
sacrilege — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  and  by  tlio  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  authority  diviiitly  granted  to  hishops  hy  Peter,  chief  of  Uio 
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Apostles,  we  separate  them  fi-om  tlie  bosom  of  holy  motlier  church, 
and  condemn  tlicm  witli  the  anatliema  of  the  eternal  curse,  that 
they  may  have  no  help  of  man  nor  any  converse  with  Christiaas, 
Let  then!  tie  accursed  in  the  city  and  nccnrsed  in  the  conntry. 
Accursed  be  their  barns  and  accuraed  their  bones ;  aceursed  be  the 
seed  of  their  loios  and  the  seed  of  their  lands,  their  flocks  of  sheep 
and  their  herds  of  cattle.  Accursed  be  they  in  their  entering  and 
in  their  outgoing.  Be  they  accursed  at  home  and  homeless  else- 
where. Lot  them  strain  out  Uidr  bowels  and  die  the  death  of  Arius. 
Upon  their  heads  f^U  all  the  curses  with  which  God  through  His 
servant  Moses  threatened  the  transgressors  of  the  divine  law.  Let 
tliem  be  anathema  maranatha,  and  let  them  perish  in  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord  ;  and  let  them  moreover  endure  whatever  of 
evil  is  provided  in  the  sacred  canons  and  the  apostolic  decrees  for 
miu-der  and  sacrilege.  Let  the  righteous  sentence  of  divine  con- 
demnation consign  them  to  eternal  death.  Let  no  Christian  salute 
them.  Let  no  priest  say  Mass  for  them,  nor  in  sickness  receive 
their  confession,  nor,  unless  they  repent,  gi'ant  them  the  sacrosanct 
communion  even  on  theii'  deat!i-bed.  But  let  them  be  buried  in  the 
grave  of  an  ass,  and  rot  in  a  dunghill  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
their  shame  and  malediction  may  be  a  warning  to  present  and 
future  generations.  And,  as  these  lights  which  we  now  cast  fi'om 
our  hands  are  extinguished,  so  may  their  light  be  quenched  in 
eternal  darkness."' 

Before  we  utterly  conaemn  tlie  hideous  ferocity  of  the 
curse  thus  belclied  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Redeemer,  we 
should  give  fair  consideration  to  the  rage  and  fear  which 
prompted  it,  and  which  justified  it  as  fully  as  so  foul  an 
abuse  of  powers  asauoied  from  God  cowld  be  justified. 
That  the  church  was  unarmed  and  defenceless  except  in  so 
far  as  it  could  by  means  like  this  strike  terror  into  the  breasts 
of  savages  was  shown  by  the  result.  The  bishops,  feeling 
the  impotence  of  their  own  wrath,  procured  in  addition  for 
the  murderers  a  special  excommunication  from  the  Holy 
See  itself;  but  Winemar  laughed  both  to  scorn,  boasted  of 
his  deed  as  a  proof  of  his  fidelity  to  his  suzerain,  and  took 
no  pains  to  procure  absolution,  which  shows  that  his  lord 

'  Balua.  II.  463-4. 
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and  !iis  associates  paid  no  lieecl  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
anathema.  Nay,  more ;  Fulk  had  been  the  tiied  and  trusted 
friend  of  Chartes-Ie-Simple,  who  owed  to  him  his  throne ; 
yet  when  Baldwin  of  Flanders  claimed  of  him  the  coveted 
abbey,  rendered  vacant  by  this  murderous  deed,  Charles 
dared  not  refuse  it  to  his  powerful  vassal,  and  St.  Bertin 
became  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Flanders,  like  any  other 
fief.' 

Much  may  be  forgiven  to  men  whose  profession  forbade 
recourse  to  force  in  an  age  when  force  was  the  only  law 
respected ;  and  yet  Charity  herself  might  well  stand  aghast 
to  see  those  who  represented  on  earth  the  Gospel  of  love 
unpack  their  hearts  with  curses  so  heartily  that  they  seem 
enamored  of  the  opportunity  to  consign  their  fellow-beings 
to  ruin  in  this  world  and  to  perdition  in  the  nest.  In  the 
following  formula,  for  instance,  there  is  a  richness  of  imagi- 
nation and  a  particularity  of  detail  which  show  that  its 
author  fairly  revelled  in  his  power  of  malediction,  and  rolled 
as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue  every  torment  which 
he  Invoked  upon  his  i-ictim.  It  was  not  called  forth  by 
the  exigencies  of  a  supreme  occasion,  such  as  the  murder 
of  Fulk,  but  was  a  general  form  of  malediction  for.  petty 
thieves  and  similar  malefactors. 

"By  the  autliority  of  God  tlie  omnipotent  Father,  and  of  tflp 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  sacred  canons,  and  of  tli  t 
]io]y  and  imanllied  Virgin  Mary  the  Mother  of  God,  and  of  all  th  ! 
heavenly  Virtues,  Angels,  ArcJiangels,  Thrones,  Domiualioni  , 
Powers,  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  and  of  the  holy  Patriarchs,  Pre 
phets,  and  all  the  Apostles  and  Evangeiista,  and  of  the  holy  Inno) 

'  Cliroii.  S.  Bertin,  cap.  xx.  pp.  1,  3 ;  cap.  xxi.  p.  1  Folqnin.  Cartnl.  8. 
Bertin.  i.  68.  It  ia  true  that  Kicherus  (Lib.  i.  cap.  18)  ohroniclea  ths  ter- 
rible dealt  of  WiBamar  us  ivjndgiaent  from  beiiTea  to  repair  tlie  injustice  of 
nun ;  brt  tliougli  lie  is  a  good  authority  for  tte  evente  of  the  end  of  the 
Until  oantnry,  tlie  silence  of  the  Epecinl  historians  of  the  abbey  is,  I  think, 
juffioient  eTldencs  that  his  story  is  merely  one  of  ths  enstomary  legends  so 
numerous  at  that  period  when  spiritnal  terrorism  was  the  only  substituts 
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cents  wlio  alone  are  wortliy  in  the  siglit  of  the  Lamb  to  sing  the 
new  song,  and  of  the  holy  martyrB  and  the  holy  confessors  and 
the  holy  Yiiglna  and  of  all  the  saints  and  elect  of  God,  we  excom- 
municate and  anathematize  this  thief,  or  this  malefactor,  and  we 
expel  him  from  the  holy  church  of  God,  tliat  he  may  be  delivered 
orer  to  etewial  torment  with  Dathan  and  Ahiram  and  witU  those 
■who  cried  to  the  Lord  God,  'Away  from  us,  we  wish  not  to  Itnow 
Thy  ways.'  And  as  fire  is  quenched  with  water,  bo  may  his  light 
be  quenched  for  ever  and  ever,  nnless  he  repent  and  render  full 
satisfaction.  Amen.  Be  he  accursed  of  God  the  Fatlier,  who 
created  man  ;  accursed  of  God  the  Son,  wlio  suffered  for  man  ;  ac- 
cursed of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  coraetii  in  haptism ;  accursed  of 
tlie  Holy  Cross  which  the  triumphant  Christ  ascended  for  our  sal- 
vation ;  accursed  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God  ; 
accursed  of  Bt.  Michael,  the  receiver  of  blessed  souls ;  acom-sed  of 
the  angels  and  archangels,  the  princes  and  powere,  and  all  the 
hosts  of  heaven  ;  accursed  of  Oie  woithy  legion  of  Prophets  and 
PatriarcliB  ;  accursed  of  St.  John,  the  forerunner  and  baptizer  of 
Christ ;  accursed  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and  St.  Andrew,  and  all 
the  apostles  of  Christ,  and  the  other  disciples,  and  the  Four  Evangel- 
ists who  converted  the  world ;  accursed  of  the  wonder-working 
band  of  martyrs  and  confessors  whose  good  worts  have  been  pleas- 
ing to  God ;  accursed  of  all  the  holy  virgins  who  have  shunned  the 
world  for  the  love  of  Christ ;  accursed  of  all  the  Saints,  beloved  of 
God,  from  the  beginning  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ;  accursed 
of  heaven  and  of  earth  and  of  all  that  is  holy  therein.  Let  him  be 
accursed  wherever  he  be,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  road 
or  in  the  path,  or  in  Uie  wood,  or  in  the  water,  or  in  the  church. 
Let  him  be  accursed  living  and  dying,  eating,  drinking,  fasting  or  ■ 
athirst,  slumbering,  sleeping,  waking,  walking,  standing,  ^tting, 
lying,  working,  idling, , ,  and  bleeding.  Let  him  be  ac- 
cursed in  all  the  forces  of  his  body.  Let  Mm  be  accursed  outside 
and  inside ;  accuraed  in  his  hair  and  accursed  in  his  brain  ;  accursed 
in  the  crown  of  his  head,  in  his  temples,  in  his  forehead,  in  his  ears, 
in  his  brows,  in  his  eyes,  in  his  cheeks,  in  hia  jaws,  in  his  nostrils, 
in  his  front  teelb,  in  his  back  teeth,  in  his  lips,  in  his  throat,  in  his 
shoulders,  in  his  upper  arms,  in  his  lower  anns,  in  his  hands,  in 
his  fingers,  in  his  breast,  in  his  heart,  in  Ins  stomach  and  liver,  in 
his  kidneys,  in  his  loins,  in  his  hiis,  in  Lie  — ,  in  his  thighs,  in  his 
knees,  in  his  shins,  in  his  feet,  in  his  toes,  and  in  Ms  nails.  Let 
him  be  accursed  in  every  joint  of  his  body.  Let  there  be  no  health 
in  him,  from  tie  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  liis  foot.     May 
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Clirist,  the  Sou  of  the  twiiig  God,  curse  him  througlioiit  His  i;i!ig- 
lioDi,  acd  may  Heiiven  witli  all  its  Virtues  rise  up  agrunst  bim  to 
ilia  damnation,  unless  lie  repents  and  renders  due  aatisfactiou. 
Ameu.    So  be  it.    So  be  it.    Amen  T" 

This  would  seem  to  exbaust  every  possible  resource  of 
malediction,  and  yet  the  infinite  variety  with  which  the 
chnrch  could  invoke  the  anger  of  heaven  upon  her  oppres- 
sors is  shown  in  another  excommunication, launched  about 
the  year  1014,  by  Benedict  "VIII.  against  some  reckless 
vassals  of  William  II.  Count  of  Provence,  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  from  the  latter  the  grant  of  certaia 
lands  claimed  by  the  celebrated  monastery  of  St.  Gilles. 
Without  being  quite  as  formal  and  precise  in  its  details  of 
cursing  as  tlie  foregoing,  there  is  a  bold  oompi'ehensive- 
ness  of  imagination  about  it  which  befits  the  supreme  head 
of  Christianity,  while  it  is  by  no  means  lacking  ui  hearty 
vigor  of  imprecation.  After  excommunicating  in  general 
terms  and  consigning  to  Satan  the  audacious  men  who 
thus  sought  to  lay  nnhallowed  hands  upon  the  possessions 
of  the  church,  the  pope  proceeds — 

' '  Let  tkem  be  accursed  in  their  bodies,  and  let  their  sonls  be  de- 
livered to  destruction  and  perdition  and  torture.  Let  tkem  be 
damned  witli  tlie  damned :  let  them  he  scourged  with  the  ungrate- 
fnl;  lettliem  perisli  with  the  proud.  Let  them  be  accursed  witli 
the  Jews  who,  seeing  the  incarnate  Christ,  did  not  believe  but 
sought  to  crucify  Him.  Let  tliem  be  accursed  wiUi  the  heretics 
who  labored  to  destroy  the  chnrch.  Let  them  be  accursed  with 
those  who  blaapiieme  the  name  of  God.  Let  tliem  be  accursed  with 
thoae  who  despair  of  the  mercy  of  God.  Let  them  be  accursed 
with  those  who  lie  damned  in  Hell.  Let  them  be  accm'sed  with 
the  impious  and  sinners  unlwa  they  amend  their  ways,  and  confess 
themselves  in  fault  towards  St.  Giles.  Let  tliem  be  accursed  in  the 
four  quartei-a  of  the  earth.  In  the  East  be  tiiey  accursed,  and  in 
tlie  West  disinherited ;  in  the  Nortli  interdicted,  and  in  tlie  South 
~  e  they  accursed  in  the  day-time 
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nicate  in  tlie  night-time.  Accursed  be  they  at  liomo  and  e. 
nicate  ahroad ;  accursed  jk  standing  and  escommunicate  in  sitUng; 
accui-sed  in  eating,  accursed  in  drinldng,  accursed  in  Bleeping,  and 
excommunicate  in  waiting  ;  accursed  when  they  work  and  excom- 
municate when  they  rest.  Let  tliem  be  accursed  in  the  spiing-Ume 
the  anmmer ;  accursed  in  the  antumn  and 
n  tlie  winter.  Let  tliem  be  accursed  in  this  world 
and  excommunicate  in  the  next.  Let  tlieir  lands  pass  Into  the  handa 
of  tlie  stranger,  their  wiyea  be  giTcn  over  to  perdition,  and  their 
children  fall  before  tlie  edge  of  the  sword.  Let  what  they  eat  be 
a  1  and  accursed  be  what  they  leave,  so  that  he  who  eats  it 

be  aceursed.   Accui'sed  and  excommunicate  be  the  priest  who 
sha    g      theni  tlie  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  or  wJio  shall  visit 
ra  ui    ckiiess.    Accui'sed  and  excommunicate  be  lie  who  shall 
rry   h  m  to  the  grave  and  shall  dare  to  bury  them.     Let  them  be 
con  nunicale  and  accursed  with  all  curses  if  they  do  not  make 
nd   and  render  due  satisfacllou.    And  know  this  for  truth,  that 
death  no  bishop  nor  count,  nor  any  secular  power  shall 
u  h    seigniory  of  the  blessed  St.  Giles.     And  if  any  presume 

to  a  mp^  it,  borne  down  by  all  the  foregoing  curses,  they  never 
shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  for  the  blessed  8t.  Giles  com- 
mitted his  monastery  to  the  lordship  of  the  blessed  Peter.'" 

Hardened  sinners  might  mate  light  of  tbese  impreca. 
tious,  but  their  effect  on  believers  was  necessarily  unuttera- 
ble, when,  amid  the  gorgeous  and  impressive  ceremonial  of 
worship,  the  bishop,  surrounded  by  twelve  priests  bearing 
flaming  candles,  solemnly  recited  the  awful  words  which 
consigned  the  evil-doer  and  all  his  generation  to  eternal 
torment  with  such  fearful  amplitude  and  reduplication  of 
malediction,  and,  as  the  sentence  of  perdition  came  to  its 
climax,  the  attending  priests  simultaneously  cast  their 
candles  to  the  ground  and  trod  them  out  as  a  symbol  of 
the  quenching  of  a  human  soul  in  the  eternal  night  of  hell. 
To  this  was  added  the  expectation,  amounting  almost  to  a 
certainty,  that  Heaven  would  not  wait  for  the  natural  course 
of  events  to  confirm  the  judgment  thns  pronounced,  but 
that  the  maledictions  would  be  as  effective  in  tbis  world 
as  in  the  next.     Those  whom  spiritual  terrors  could  not 

'  BeiiBclict.  I'P.  Vni.  Epist.  32  (Migna's  Patrol.  T,  139,  pp.  1830-3). 
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subdue  tlius  were  daunted  by  tlie  feaiful  stones  of  the 
judgment  overtaking  the  hardened  sinner  who  dared  to 
despise  the  dread  anatliema.  Long  before  Otho  the  Great 
had  lain  in  his  grave  a  hundred  j'ears,  after  a  life  and  death 
of  pablieity  inseparable  from  his  position  as  the  leadiug 
cliaractei'  of  the  tenth  century,  men  related  with  horror 
how  he  had  violated  the  laws  of  spiritual  affinity  by  marry- 
ing his  gossip,  Adelaide,  Queen  of  Italy  ;  how  his  natural 
sou,  William,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  had  boldly  taken  him 
to  task  for  this  incestuous  union  and  had  been  thrown  into 
a  dungeon  by  the  angry  father;  how  when  released  the  son 
had,  in  obedience  to  his  duty,  excommunicated  that  father 
at  Easter,  and  solemnly  warned  him  that  by  Pentecost  God 
should  judge  between  them  ;  Low  the  Einperor  disregarded 
the  sentence,  and  how,  on  the  high  feast  of  the  appointed 
day,  in  his  imjjcrial  robes  and  surrounded  by  his  splendid 
court,  he  was  assisting  at  mass,  when  the  avenging  Deity 
summoned  him  to  the  j  udgment^seat,  and  prelate  and  noble 
stood  aghast  at  flnding  their  master  dead  without  a  sign.' 
The  infallibility  of  a  pope  declared  that  the  excommunicate 
could  not  obtain  victory  in  battle  or  prosperity  in  this 
world  ;=  and  if  these  temporal  visitations  were  insufficient 
to  curb  a  hardened  generation,  there  was  the  evidence  of 
the  holy  virgin  Herluca,  to  whom  the  secrets  of  this  world 
and  the  next  were  freely  revealed,  and  who  learned  in  one 
of  her  visions  that  the  most  terrible  Are  in  hell  was  reserved 
for  those  who  died  anreconciled  of  excommunication.' 

It  was  not  diifienlt,  therefore,  to  add  the  spice  of  miracle 
to  the  celebrated  case  of  the  excommunication  of  Robert 
the  Pious  of  France,  who  committed,  in  995,  the  indisere- 
tion,  attributed  to  Otho  the  Great,  of  transgressing  tlie 
limits  of  affinity,  spiritual  and  carnal,  in  marrying  hie 
second  cousin  Bertha,  widow  of  Odo,  Count  of  Blois,  whose 
son  he  had  held  in  baptism.     Already  he  was  regarded  in 

■  Psf.  Damia,ni  Opnaa.  xxsiv.  cap,  vii. 

=  Gregoi'.  PP.  Vir.  Regist,  Lib,  VI.  Epiat.  sti. 

■  Paul,  Berniiad.  Vit.  Herluoai  Virgin,  onp.  25. 
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Korae  with  little  favor,  for  one  of  the  iiicklcDts  of  tlio 
Capetian  revohition  had  been  the  deposition  and  incarce- 
ration, in  991,  of  Arnonl,  Archbishop  of  Kheims,  half- 
brother  of  Loais-le-Fain&int,  the  last  Oarlovingian,  for 
assisting  his  uncle,  Charles  of  Lorraine,  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  resist  the  usurpation.'  Although  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  of  St.  Baseul  had  been  nominally- 
regular,  they  were  somewhat  violent  in  fact ;  the  immunity 
of  the  ecclesiastical  hody  had  been  violated,  but  the  new 
dynasty  was  not  as  yet  secure  enough  to  be  magnaniraoua, 
and  Arnoul  languished  in  prison  for  six  years,  while  Ger- 
bert  of  AurUlac  occupied  his  primatial  seat  in  spite  of 
remonstrance.  The  prelates  concerned  were  summoned  to 
the  synod  of  Pavia  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  but  they 
prudently  held  aloof;  and  when  Gregory  Y.  ascended  the 
pontifical  throne,  one  of  his  first  acts,  in  99i!,  was  to  sus- 
pend them,  at  a  synod  held  in  Rome,  and  to  threaten  an 
anathema  on  the  whole  of  f'rance.  Alarmed  at  these 
demonstrations,  and  anxious  about  the  objections  made 
to  his  marriage  with  Dertha,  Robert  dispatched  St  Abbo 
of  Fleury  to  the  pope,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  terms.  Gre- 
goj-y  at  that  time  had  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  Creecen- 
tiiis,  and  the  excommunication  which  he  had  launched  at 
his  enemy  had  been  met  by  the  installation  of  an  antipope ; 
bat  the  little  consideration  which  he  enjoyed  at  home  did 
not  abate  his  tone  of  command  abroad.  He  was  inflexible, 
and  Abbo  returned  without  accomplishing  the  object  of  his 
mission.  Hoping  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  marriage, 
Robert  yielded.  The  dreaded  Cai'lovingiau  was  transferred 
from  the  dungeon  of  Orleans  to  the  archie  pis  copal  thi'one 
of  Rheims,  and  Gerberfc  was  ejected,  to  be  gratified  with 
the  see  of  Ravenna,  from  which  in  a  few  years  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  papacy,' 

Robert's  submission  gained  him  little.    The  pope  who  in 

*  Acta  ConciL.  Basoliens, 

=  Udair.  B»l>enb.  Cod.  Lib.  ii.  s:ip.  2.— Ainidini  Vit.  S.  Ablioii.  Floriae. 
ctip.  11-12.— Mara  tori  Amiiil.  il'Ilalhi  nnii.  907-8. 
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exile  found  his  thunders  so  effective  was  not  likely  to  be  less 
aggressive  wlien  the  arms  of  Otho  III.  had  gratified  him 
with  the  sight  of  Crescentius'  headless  triinli,  and  of  his 
rival,  the  Antipope  John,  blinded,  tongueless,  and  noseless, 
parading  hie  misery  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  seated 
backwards  on  an  ass,  with  its  tail  in  his  hands.'  Hardly 
had  he  been  restored  to  the  Vatican  when  he  summoned 
another  synod,  in  998,  the  first  act  of  which  ordered  the 
separation  of  the  incestuous  couple,  prescribed  for  them 
seven  years  of  penitence,  and  threatened  them  with  the 
dread  anatliema  if  they  should  dare  to  resist  the  decree. 
The  bishop  who  had  celebrated  the  marriage,  and  all  the 
prelates  who  had  consented  to  it,  were, moreover, suspended 
from  communion  until  they  should  appear  personally  at 
Home  and  render  due  satisfaction  for  their  infraction  of 
the  canons.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no  ijrctence  of 
dethroning  the  obstinate  king.  It  was  reserved  for  another 
Gregory  to  develop  such  doctrines  into  practice;  and  a  re- 
quest from  the  synod  that  Robert  should  not  aid  Stephen 
of  Puy,  deposed  for  irregularity  of  election,  shows  that  no 
interference  was  contemplated  with  the  allegiance  due  to 
him  by  his  subjects." 

Robert's  reverence  for  the  church,  his  zealous  perform- 
ance of  all  his  religious  duties,  and  the  humility  and 
generosity  of  his  charity  gained  for  him,  even  during  his 
lifetime,  if  we  may  believe  his  biographer  Helgaldns,  the 
power  of  working  miracles.  Such  a  nature  conld  not  but 
be  powerfully  impressed  with  the  awful  sentence  passed 
upon  him  by  Rome,  and  the  fearful  alternative  held  out  to 
him.   Yet  his  love  for  Bertha  held  good  against  it  all.    He 
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refused  to  part  with  Iier,  and  the  dread  ( 
fell  upon  them  both.  Times  had  changed  since,  a  hundred 
years  before,  Knight  Winemar  and  his  master  Baldwin 
laughed  to  scorn  the  most  elaborate  cursing  that  France 
and  Rome  combined  could  pour  upon  them.  Robert's 
bishops  hurried  across  the  Alps  and  made  their  peace  as 
best  they  might,  and  tradition  relates  that  he  and  his 
queen,  loYing  not  wisely  but  too  well,  stood  forth  as  lepers 
npon  whom  the  curse  of  Heaven  had  fallen.  Gratitude  for 
past  favors,  hopes  of  future  beneflts,  were  as  nothing  when 
the  church  had  decreed  the  segregation  of  the  hardened 
sinner;  and  courtier  and  parasite,  friend  and  dependant, 
fell  away  from  the  infected  presence  of  the  excommunicate. 
Two  humble  servants  alone  could  be  found  to  perform  the 
most  menial  offices  bringing  them  into  contact  with  their 
master,  and  these  were  obliged  to  consign  to  the  flames 
all  the  dishes  used  by  the  royal  pair,  lest  contamination 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  other  members  of  the  household.' 
It  was  impossible  that  Robert  could  remain  indefinitely 
under  excommunication.  Under  the  second  of  the  House 
of  Capet  the  royal  supremacy  was  too  precarious  to  endure 
a  violent  and  long-continued  strain,  and  every  motive  of 
personal  ambition  and  state  policy  counselled  submission. 
Resistance,  indeed,  woiild  be  fatal  to  all  hopes  of  founding 
a  dynasty;  for  when,  to  insure  the  fealtj'  of  the  great 
barons,  it  was  necessary  for  each  king  to  crown  liis  son 
during  his  own  lifetime,  there  could  be  little  hope  of  trans- 
mitting the  throne  to  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  thus  con- 
demned as  null  and  void;  and,  according  to  the  manners 
of  the  age,  the  child  of  a  concubine  would  have  a  better 
chance  than  the  son  of  Queen  Bertha.  Yet  Robert  clung 
to  his  wife  with  wonderful  pertinacity,  and  he  remained  for 
at  least  two  years  under  the  ban  of  the  church  before  he 
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covild  resolve  oa  a  separiitioi).'  The  nii  answer  able  argii- 
ments  of  state  policy,  and  the  gradually  increasing  con- 
viction of  the  hopelessness  of  prolonged  resistance,  are 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  his  final  aidimissioti,  though, 
his  biographer  assures  us  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the 
reckless  virtue  of  St.  Abbo  of  Fleury,  who,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  persisted  in  arraigning  the  wickedness  of  the  king, 
in  public  and  in  private,  nutil  the  sinnet's  resolution  gave 
way,  and  he  put  aside  the  fair  partner  of  his  guilt.*  So 
simple  an  explanation,  however,  of  a  perfectly  natural 
result  was  not  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  church,  and  a 
miracle  was  invoked  to  manifest  the  anger  of  Heaven  at 
the  incestuous  union  and  at  the  obstinacy  of  disobedience 
with  which  it  was  prolonged.  Queen  Bertha  gave  birth  to 
a  monster — a  boy  with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goose — and, 
appalled  at  tliis  evidence  of  divine  wrath,  the  unhappy 
father  and  mother  submitted  to  the  decree  of  separation, 
underwent  peuance,  and  were  recoucilecl  to  the  triumphant 
church.'  The  memory  of  this  prodigy  was  perpetuated  in 
the  sight  of  the  people  by  the  statues  of  the  Eoine  Pe- 
dauque — the  queen  with  the  goose's  foot — which  embel- 
lished the  portals  of  so  many  of  the  churches  of  France.' 
Even  yet  the  watchful  care  of  Heaven  was  not  exhausted, 
and  for  many  years  it  kept  guard  over  the  results  of  the 
victory.  Aboutflfteen  years  after  marriage  with  his  second 
wife,  Constance  of  Provence,  Robert  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  and  was  followed  by  Bertha,  who  still  hoped  tttat 
she  might  persuade  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  to  restore 
her  to  her  husband.  When  Constance  heard  of  this  deape- 
rate  venture  of  her  unhappy  rival,  she  was  consumed  with 

*  Some  authorities  linre  nssameil  tbat  the  divorce  took  plaoe  almost  im- 
medintelj,  but  the  evidence  colieoted  bj  Dom  Mabillon  (Bouquet,  Reo.  .ica 
Hist.  X.  568-91  seems  to  me  to  justify  ths  coueluaion  that  it  ooeurroil  not 
earlier  than  the  year  1000,  nor  later  than  1001. 

'  Helgaldi  Vit.  Roberti  Regis,  cap.  xvrr. 

'  S.  Pet.  Daminni  loo.  oit.—Fi-og.  HH.  Franc,  (Bonciuet,  X.  211). 

'  Dissert,  snr  la  Rfline  Peilanqoo  (Bullet,  Mjthologie  Franijaiae), 
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anxiety  lest  it  should  prove  successful,  and  sit  length  in  a 
vision  she  saw  a  man  of  venerable  aspect,  who  assured  her 
that  she  would  soon  be  relieved  of  her  grief,  and,  in  answer 
to  her  inquiries,  informed  her  that  be  was  a  bishop  named 
Savinian.  Before  the  third  day  was  over,  the  king  unex- 
pectedly returned,  as  loving  aa  ever;  St.  Saviniao,  a  martyr 
tOI  then  lying  unknown  and  unhonored  in  the  cathedral  of 
Sens,  was  gratifled  with  a  splendid  shrine,  and  the  lucky 
clerk  who  had  been  able  to  explain  her  dream,  and  direct 
her  to  the  relics  of  her  comforter,  in  due  time  became 
Bishop  of  Orleans.' 

A  cause  which  TTeaven  thus  manifestly  made  its  own 
could  not  fail  to  prosper,  and  when  the  Pranconian  empe- 
rors bad  raised  the  papacy  out  of  the  mire  into  which  it 
had  been  plunged  by  the  House  of  Tusculum,  the  popes 
were  prepared  to  exert  their  supremacy  over  princes  and 
peoples  with  more  energy  than  ever.  For  this  they  had 
full  opportunity  in  the  growing  desire  for  law  and  order 
developed  in  the  gradual  reconstruction  of  European  so- 
ciety as  it  emerged  from  the  anarchy  consequent  upon  the 
fall  of  the  Carloviugiaii  system.  Christendom  was  no 
longer  ravaged  by  the  Hun,  the  Saracen,  and  the  Dane; 
feudalism  was  establishing  a  recognized  code  of  jurispru- 
dence, which,  rude  as  it  was,  yet  gave  in  theory  to  every 
man  a  place  in  the  body  politic,  and  riglits  which  might  be 
vindicated  according  to  a  settled  fonn  of  procedure  ;  and 
some  limitations  were  even  beginning  to  be  placed  on  the 
perpetual  scourge  of  the  petty  seigniorial  wars.  As  the 
elements  of  human  society  were  thus  painfully  developing 
themselves  into  an  organized  system,  the  vast  and  indefi- 
nite claims  of  the  church,  presented  in  the  False  Decretals, 
and  partially  recognized  in  the  expiring  efforts  of  the  later 
Carlovingian  legislation,  were  pressed  with  nnfidtering 
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vigor  by  tlio  able  men  who  occupied  the  pontifleal  thvone 
after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  in  snch  a  state  of  things  the  trained  and  disciplined 
intellects  of  the  church  had  a  vast  advantage  over  the  rude 
intelligence  of  the  feudal  nobles.  With  a  unity  of  purpose 
that  made  all  its  members  work  to  a  common  end,  and 
with  a  perseverance  that  no  discouragement  could  baffle,  the 
chiii'ch  pursued  its  aims  uudeviatingly.  Where  so  many 
rival  interests  were  ever  seeking  each  other's  destruction, 
it  could  always  find  an  ally  whenever  it  met  with  serious 
opposition  ;  and  that  ally  invariably  found,  sooner  or  later, 
that  implicit  obedience  to  its  pretensions  was  rigorously 
exacted  as  the  price  of  its  assistance.  Thus  skilfully  using 
the  antagonism  of  conflicting  interests  to  break  down  each 
in  turn,  it  succeeded  in  moulding  the  plastic  elements  of 
civilization  into  a  theocracy  such  as  the  world  had  never 
before  witnessed. 

This  process  is  fairly  illustrated  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  protracted  quarrel  between  Henry  lY.  and  the  papacy, 
which  show  how  the  church  carried  on  the  appai'cntly 
unequal  contest,  how  it  made  use  of  the  passions  and  am- 
bitions of  that  turbulent  time,  and  how  terribly  efficient 
was  its  single  spiritual  weapon— excommunication. 

The  vigilant  and  resolute  Emi>eror  Henry  III.  had  worn 
out  his  life  in  the  etfort  to  enforce  order  among  his  savage 
feudatories.  His  early  death  left  his  son,  Henry  IV.,  an 
infant  five  years  old,  whom  the  wise  caution  of  the  father 
had  crowned  as  his  successor  a  year  previous.  Removed, 
a  few  years  later,  by  a  conspiracy  between  prelate  and 
noble,  from  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  Agnes  to  that  of 
Albert  the  Magnificent,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  the  youth 
gJ-ew  up  with  little  training  in  wisdom  or  self-control, 
even  if  his  passions  were  not  purposely  led  astray  by  those 
who  found  their  account  in  rendering  him  unfit  for  his 
lofty  station.  The  plot,  moreover,  which  had  displaced 
the  llegcnt  Agues,  revived  all  the   old  ambitions   which 
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ITeiiiy  III.  had  so  sternly  repressecl;  and  wlien  tlie,  young 
monarch's  majority  was  declared,  in  bis  sixteenth  year,  iie 
found  himself  without  power  or  friends,  confronted  by  a 
horde  of  turbulent  princes  who  had  sedulously  taught  him 
to  regard  them  as  his  enemies.  Forced  by  them  to  marry 
Bertha  of  Susa,  he  not  nuuaturally,  in  spite  of  her  beauty 
and  virtues,  regarded  her  as  the  badge  of  his  dependent 
position,  and  three  years  later  he  essayed  to  repudiate  her. 
An  assembly  convened  at  Worms  in  1069  received  the 
suggestion  with  more  than  coldness,  and  postponed  its 
discussion  for  six  mouths.  When  the  adjourned  Diet  met 
again  at  Maina,  a  legate  of  the  pope  was  already  there  to 
prohibit  the  consummation  of  the  project,  and  that  legate 
was  Peter  Damiani,  who  was  not  likely  to  render  his  mis- 
sion more  acceptable  by  the  manner  of  its  discharge.  Wc 
have  seen  how  the  church  acquired  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  of  marriage,  and  all  history,  from  the  time  of  Lo- 
thair  and  Teutberga  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Katharine 
of  Arragon,  shows  the  immense  influence  which  it  thus 
obtained  over  the  afl'airs  of  nations  and  of  individuals, 
Damiani,  accordingly,  rebuked  Henry  without  ceremony 
before  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  in  a  manner  the  most 
insulting  to  his  pride  as  a  man  and  his  dignity  as  a 
monarch  pronounced  his  project  inadmissible,  with  the 
threat  that  if  he  persisted  in  it,  he  should  vainly  ask  the 
imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  pope.^  Thus  humiliated 
and  defeated  in  his  dearest  aspirations,  Henry  retired  with 
rage  in  his  heart,  prepared  to  regard  the  church  as  an 
enemj^  to  his  person,  as  he  had  long  since  found  it  an 
enemy  to  his  power. 

In  1013  the  stern  and  vigorous  Hildebrand  succeeded  to 
the  pontifical  throne,  and  lost  no  time  in  proclaiming  war 
to  the  knife  with  the  two  pervading  corruptions  of  the 
church — simony  and  the  concubinage  of  the  clergy.     For 
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some  years  Henry,  wbo  was  maiiitainiiig  a  desperate  strug- 
gle for  life  with  his  powerfal  and  turbulent  vassals,  pre- 
served tile  most  friendly  relations  with  the  new  pontilT, 
whose  moral  support  was  essential  almost  to  his  exisfenoo. 
At  length,  however,  firegory's  reforming  energy  brought 
the  two  into  unavoidable  collision.    Simonv  was  universah 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ecclesiastic,  every  piece  of 
preferment,  and   almost  every  ministerial  function,  was 
bought  and  sold  more  or  less  openly.     Since  tile  death  of 
Henry  III.  this  demoralliing  traBo  had  been  shamelessly 
prosecuted  throughout  Oermany,  for  which  Henry  IT.,  as 
monarch,  was  nominally  responsible,  though  in  his  utter 
powerlossncss  he  bad  been  helpless  to  prevent  it,  and  the 
sordid  gains  had  passed  into  other  hands.    Gregory  VII. 
who  for  more  than   twenty  years  had  been  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  papal  conrt,  had  had  ample  opportunity  to 
note  how  impotent  were  the  ordinary  agencies  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  to  eradicate  this  consuming  evil,  and  he 
apiiarently  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  so  loiw  as  tile 
seoiilar  authorities  enjoyed  tlie  privilege  of  conferring  eccle- 
siastical benefices,  it  would  be  impossible  to  preven't  their 
sale,  direct  or  indirect.     Having  once  reached  this  convic- 
tion he  wa.  not  the  man  to  shrinli  from  the  means,  how- 
ever violent,  that  seemed  likely  to  effect  a  radical  cure.   In 
a  preceding  essay  we  have  seen  how  this  right  of  investi- 
ture had  for  hvo  hundred  years  been  claimed  and  exercised 
by  the  sovereign  with  scarcely  a  cjuestion ;  and  the  immense 
eitension  of  church  property  had  by  this  tune  rendered 
the  hierarchy  an  important  portion  of  the  feudal  system 
which  could  not  bo  rendered  Independent  of  the  lord  para- 
mount without  striking  an  almost  fatal  blow  at  his  power, 
ret  Gregory  did  not  hesitate  abruptly  to  abrogate  the 
royal  authority  over  the  flefs  of  the  hierarchy  without  con- 
sultation or  negotiation  with  those  whose  time-honored 
rights  he  abolished  by  a  single  word.    That  they  did  not 
submit  without  a  contest  was  natural,  and  the  portentous 
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question  of  the  investitures  which  bo  tlius  aroused  filied 
Christendom  with  tUEmoil  and  bloodshed  for  many  long 
and  weary  years. 

In  February,  1075,  Gregory  assembled  a  synod  in  Rome, 
wliich  adopted  a  canon  forbidding  for  the  future  any  eccle- 
siastic from  receiving  a  bishopric,  abbacy,  or  other  prefer- 
ment from  the  liands  of  a  layman.  All  investitures  thna 
conferred  were  declared  null  and  void;  the  recipient  was 
excommunicated,  and  the  donor,  whether  emperor,  duke, 
marquis,  count,  or  other  potentate,  was  involved  in  the 
same  punishment.'  By  this  one  audacious  stroke  Gregory 
hoped  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  churcla,  so  neces- 
sary to  its  unity  and  purity ;  and  having  once  advanced 
the  claim  as  an  .mpreseriptible  right,  he  was  prepared  to 
stand  by  it  with  all  his  indomitable  pertinacity,  regardless 
of  opposition  and  careless  of  consequences. 
.  This  defiance  of  the  temporal  power  chanced  to  occur  at 
a  singularly  inopportune  moment.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  that  year  Henry  succeeded  in  uniting  under  Lis 
banner  enough  princes  to  undertake  a  campaig'n  against 
the  chronic  revolt  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  bloody  victory 
of  Hoheiiberg  enabled  hiia  to  feel  for  the  first  time  that  he 
was  really  a  king.  In  the  flush  of  his  successes,  with  the 
Saxon  princes,  who  had  so  long  bearded  him,  confined  in 
hie  dungeons,  the  support  of  the  papacy  seemed  no  longer 
necessary  to  save  him  from  destruction,  and  he  was  little 
disposed  to  submit  to  these  new  pretensions,  so  arrogautly 
claiming  to  despoil  him  of  the  rights  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed  hy  all  his  predecessors.  Still  he  shrank  from  an 
open  rupture,  and  contented  himself  with  quietly  disre- 
garding the  papal  edict.  To  gain  the  support  of  Gozelo, 
Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  he  gave  the  bishopric  of  Liege 
to  Henry,  a  canon  of  Verdun,  and  a  near  relation  to  the 

1  Hugon.  Plavinineena.  Clirun.  Lib.  n.  imn.  3074,— Cf  Pa^i  Critiea  unn 
1U76,  No.  1. 
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(liikc;'  and  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  bishoprics  of 
Italy  was  destructive  to  a  cause  dearer  than  perhaps  any 
Other  to  the  heart  of  Gregory.  I'or  nearly  twenty  years 
the  Milanese  church  had  been  distracted  with  bloody  fac- 
tions arising  from  the  papa!  efforts  to  deprive  its  clergy 
of  the  privilege  of  marriage;  and  at  this  moment  Azzo, 
the  archbishop  recognized  by  the  popes,  was  a  refugee  in 
Rome,  while  a  rival  arolibishop,  Gotefrido,  also  shnt  out 
from  Milan,  was  carrying  on  a  desultory  warfai-e  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  city,  moreover,  lay  under  an  interdict 
lauached  by  Gregory  himself  in  1014,  The  effort  to  enforce 
this  interdict  at  Easter,  10T5,  led  to  a  bloody  battle  in  the 
streets,  in  which  the  military  leadei'  of  tlie  papalists  was 
slain ;  whereupon  the  people,  tirei5  of  the  ceaseless  broil, 
and  disregarding  both  their  archbishops,  sent  a  deputation 
to  Henry,  asking  him  to  appoint  a  third.  This  he  promptly 
did,  in  the  person  of  Tedaldo,  who  maintained  possession 
of  tlie  see  imtil  his  death,  in  1085,  exchanging  excommuni- 
cations with  Gregory,  and  proving  the  most  dangerous 
opponent  to  bis  enterprises."  Henry  could  have  done 
nothing  more  aggravating  than  this  to  the  personal  pride 
or  more  damaging  to  the  politico-i'eligious  aspirations  of 
the  pontiff.  The  bishoprics  of  Pernio  and  Spoleto,  more- 
over, becoming  vacant,  Henry  filled  them,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  even  asking  the  assent  of  Rome;  while 
the  rich  German  abbeys  and  prelacies  which  fell  in  were 
aecupied  by  his  nominees,  according  to  ancient  usage. 

These  irreconcilable  pretensions  could  have  but  one 
result,  and  Gregory  was  not  backwai-d  in  provoking  the 
inevitable  conflict.  Hardly  able  to  maintain  himself  in 
Rome  amid  the  agitations  which  pervaded  the  whole  of 
Italy,  he  yet  felt  serenely  secure  in  the  protection  of 
Heaven  and  the  possession  of  irresistible  power  ovei'  the 

'  Lnmbert,  Herafeld.  aBn.  10T5. 

=  Araulf.  Ge?t.Ei)iso.  Mediol.Lib,iii.c!ip.2.1;  Lib.  iv,  cap,  2,  3,  1,  5,  0.— 
junduif.  Beniur.  Lilj.  lu,  cap.  29  j  Uh.  iv.  cap.  2. 
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souls  and  consciences  of  men.  Towards  the  close  of  tlie 
year  1015  he  therefore  addressed  an  epistle  to  Henry  wliich 
is  a  masterpiece  of  the  peculiarly  exasperating  style  in 
which  the  church  was  wont  to  inflict  the  crnelest  blows  in 
the  gnise  of  the  most  paternal  care  for  the  salvation  of  a 
sinner.  Henry  was  informed  that  he  had  ineurred  excom- 
nninlcation  for  not  removing  excommunicates  from  his 
conrt,  but  that  he  could  still  obtain  pardon  by  obedience 
and  by  the  performance  of  such  penance  as  might  lie  pre- 
scribed for  him.  His  promises  of  filial  respect  for  the 
church  were  contrasted  with  his  action  in  the  cases  of 
Milan,  Fermo,  and  Spoleto,  which  was  pronounced  illegal 
and  void ;  the  decree  of  the  recent  council  respecting  in- 
vestitures was  referred  to  and  declared  to  be  unalterable,  \ 
but  he  was  invited  to  send  envoys  to  Kome,  to  see  whether  I 
some  device  could  be  adopted  to  render  its  enforcement! 
less  unpalatable ;  and,  finally,  he  was  warned  to  compare 
his  own  transient  glory  with  the  infinite  power  of  Heaven, 
and  cautioned  not  to  allow  his  pride  at  his  victory  over 
the  Saxons  to  blind  him  to  the  duty  which  he  owed  to 
God,  lest,  like  Saul,  he  might  find  it  to  cost  him  his  throne.' 
Henry  was  holding  his  splendid  Christmas  conrt  at 
Goslar,  after  the  ancient  fashion  of  the  emperors,  when 
Gregory's  legates  presented  to  him  this  portentous  mis- 
sive. It  could  only  seem  to  him  a  piece  of  insane  and 
gratuitous  insolence.  In  Germany  he  knew  that  thel 
clergy,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  were  in  a  state  of 
almost  open  hostility  to  Rome  on  account  of  Gregory's 
determined  efforts  to  deprive  them  of  their  wives  and  of 
the  illicit  gains  of  simony.  In  Italy  he  saw  that,  to  the 
South,  Robert  Guiscard,  being  nnder  excommunication, 
was  apparently  a  mortal  foe  to  the  pope ;  in  Home  itself 
Gregory's  life  had  only  been  preserved  as  by  a  miracle 
from  the  audacious  attempt  of  Cencio ;'  while  to  the  North 
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the  LotiUiarrI  cloi-gy,  headed  by  TedaUlo  of  Milan,  the 
second  prelate  of  Christendom,  were  arrayed  in  open 
schism,  and  treated  repeated  excommunications  with  con- 
tempt. Himeelf,  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  to  have 
at  length  overcome  tlie  enemies  who  had  so  long  baffled 
him.  He  was  at  fast  a  king,  not  only  in  name  but  in 
reality,  with  ail  Germany  submissive  at  hie  feet.  When 
therefore  the  legates  pursued  their  mission  by  euiamoninff 
hiai  to  trial  at  a  council  to  be  held  in  Rome  on  the  22d  of 
the  approaching  February,  with  the  threat  that  if  he  failed 
to  appear  he  should  be  cut  off  from  the  church  with  the 
dread  anathema,  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds  at  so 
novel  a  pretension  of  supremacy.  Tlie  legates  were  driven 
from  the  royal  presence  with  insult  and^  contumely;  and 
Henry  hastily  summoned  all  the  prelates  of  Germany  to 
meet  in  council  at  Worms  on  the  1st  of  February,  to  con- 
sult as  to  the  deposition  of  a  pope  who  could  so  mistake 
his  position  and  exceed  his  powers.' 

The  assembly  met  at  the  appointed  time  and  adopted  a 
letter  addressed  to  Gregory,  stigmatizing  his  election  to 
the  papacy  as  irregular  and  illegal,  and  recounting  the 
various  ill-deeds  and  arbitrary  usurpations  by  which  he 
was  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  church  to  slavery  and  had 
sue-oeeded  in  filling  it  with  confusion  and  revolution.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  that,  in  thus  formally  withdrawing 
from  his  obedience,  no  mention  is  made  of  his  attack  upon 
the  king,  all  the  reasons  alleged  being  purely  the  griefs  of 
the  church  and  the  scandals  imputed  to  his  daily  life.' 
This  letter  was  signed  individually  by  all  the  prelates, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  did  so  willingly, 
and  how  many  under  compulsion ;  certain  it  is  that  not  a 
few  lost  no  time  in  secretly  communicating  with  the  pontilf, 
assuring  him  of  their  unalterable  fidelity  and  asserting  that 

•  Limbeit.  Herafald.  (iDn.  lOre.-QoldnEt.  CoOBt.  Imp.  I.  235-6. 
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the  Tear  of  imminent  death  aloiio  had  focced  their  assent  to 
a  clociiinent  so  abominable.' 

Ignorant  or  unmindful  of  this  hidden  disaffection,  Henry 
rushed  forward  to  the  confiict.  In  aa  angry  letter  to  Gre- 
gory, he  called  npon  the  pope  to  come  down  from  the  sacred 
throne  which  he  defiled,  and  promised  that  shortly  he  would 
preside  over  the  election  of  another  pontiff  who  would  fitly 
represent  the  church.  Envoys  were  sent  with  copies  of 
this  to  the  schismatic  prelates  of  Lombardy,  who  eagerly 
subscribed  to  them  ;  but  the  messenger  sent  in  the  name 
of  all  to  lay  these  documents  before  the  synod  of  Itome 
and  to  summon  the  prelates  there  as"^Bemb!ed  to  wait  until 
Pentecost  for  the  new  pope  to  be  nominated  by  Henry, 
barely  escaped  with  his  life,  at  the  earnest  interposition  of 
Gregory  himself.* 

■While  Henry,  in  the  fancied  plenitude  of  his  power,  was 
thus  disposing  of  the  pontifical  throne  in  anticipation, 
Gregory  felt  sure  of  his  game.  Far  better  than  the  king 
he  knew  the  mad  ambitions  and  the  sullen  hate  which 
devoured  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  which  a  word  from 
him  could  rouse  to  destructive  activity.  That  word  was 
spoken.  After  excommunicating  again  all  the  schismatic 
bishops  of  Lombardy  and  significantly  selecting  Siegfrid 
of  Mainz  as  the  only  German  prelate  to  be  assailed,  the 
Roman  synod  called  upon  the  pope  not  only  to  cut  off  the 
impious  Henry  from  the  church,  but  also  to  deprive  liim  of 

'  Annaiistn  Snito  nnn.  1076.— Pnnl  of  Bernried  (Tit.  Gregor.  on.p.  vii.  No. 
6(i)  flssprta  poeitholy  that  iJl  wto  heeitnted  wei'e  threatened  with  death  ,■ 
while  Lambert  of  Hirfehfeld  (Annnl.  onn.  J07G)  asserts  thnt  iU  "i»-ned  will- 
ingly, except  Adalbero  of  Wuriburg  and  Hermann     f  M  t  —   1         nam 
toirever  ore  appended  to  tlia  doonment  os  printed  b    G  Idast 

•  Annnlistiv  Saso  ann.  1076.— At  the  oouneil  of  W    m     C     d  nul  H  e 
then  under  papal  Bseommnnioation,  wna  present,  a    til        p  t  f 

tlie  Itfllinn  ohnroli,  and  nwnred   the  German  preJ  t      th  t     11  It  ly  w 
anxiouslj  awaiting  the  espoated  signal  to  throw  off  G  y     h  t  f  t  y  k 

— Panl.  Bernried.  Vit.  Grfgov,  VII.  cap.  Tii.  No.  58  J  — L  mb    1    H      f  11 
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his  kingdom.'  jS'othing  loth,  Gregory  promptly  fulmi- 
nated the  sentence  whicli  mavks  a  new  era  in  the  relations 
between  church  and  state.  In  its  calm  and  self-reliant 
dignity  it  affords  an  instructive  contrast  to  the  ferocious 
maledictions  of  Hervey  of  Rheims  and  Benedict  VII. 

"0  Messed  Peter,  prince  of  Apostles,  we  prny  thee  Ijenii  tliy 
holy  ears  to  ae  and  Jiear  me  thy  servant  -whom  thou  liaat  nourished 
from  hifancy  aacL  to  this  clay  hast  preserved  from  t!ie  wicked  who 
liaveJiatedandhatemeformy  fidelity  totliee.  Thou  art  my  witness, 
and  my  lady  flie  Mother  of  God,  and  the  blessed  Paul  tlij  brother, 
tuid  all  ike  aaints,  yiat  thou  didst  place  the  government  of  thy  holy 
Eoman  chm'eh  in  my  unwilling  hands,  and  that  I  did  not  force 
myself  into  thy  seat,  but  rather  wished  to  end  my  days  in  pilgrimage 
tlian  by  worldly  means  to  seize  tliy  place.  Therefore  I  believe  that 
it  has  pleased  and  still  pleases  thee,  thi'ougii  thy  grace  and  not 
tlirougli  my  works,  that  the  Christian  people  specially  conuuitted 
to  thy  care  sliaU  obey  me  in  thy  stead,  aud  by  tliy  grace  the  power 
is  granted  to  me  by  God  of  binding  and  of  loosing  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  Strengthened  with  this  faith,  for  the  honor  and  defence 
of  thy  church,  in  the  name  of  the  omnipotent  God  tlie  Father,  and 
of  the  Bon,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  thy  power  and  authority, 
I  remove  from  Henry  tlie  Eing,  son  of  Henry  the  Emperor,  who 
with  nnheard-of  pride  has  risen  against  thy  chnrcli,  all  the  govern- 
ment  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  I  absolve  aU  Christians  from  the 
oath  which  they  have  taken  or  may  take  to  him,  and  I  prohibit  them 
from  obeying  him  as  king.  For  it  is  proper-  that  he  who  seeks  to 
diminish  the  honor  of  thy  church  should  himself  lose  the  honor 
Which  he  seems  to  possess.  And  since  he,  as  a  Chi'lstian,  has  disdained 
to  obey  the  Lord  and  to  return  to  Him,  whom  he  has  abandoned  by 
commnning  with  excommunicates  and  by  despising  the  warnings 
wHch,  as  thou  kuowest,  I  have  given  him  for  his  own  benefit,  and 
by  separating  lumself  from  Uiy  church  in  the  vain  attempt  to  divide 
it,  in  Oiy  name  I  bind  him  in  the  bonds  of  the  anathema,  that  all 
the  nations  may  know  and  learn  that  thou  art  Peter,  the  corner- 
stone  on  which  the  Son  of  the  living  God  hath  built  His  church, 
and  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  thcc!"" 

'  Pnul,  Bevnried.  op.  oit.  cap.  vii.  Nn.  (52. 

■  Coneil.  Rouibh.  III.  ona.  1D7B  (Harduiii.  T.  VI.  P.  i.  p.  15B(>). 
30* 
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The  power  of  dethvoning  a  king,  thus  for  the  first  time 
assumed  and  exercised,  was  founded  upon  somecoiiveniently 
interpolated  epistles  of  Gregoiy  the  Great,  apparently 
manufaetuved  in  the  time  of  Chai-les-le-Chanve,  in  which, 
granting  privileges  to  various  religious  and  charitable 
foiindationa  in  France,  he  is  made  to  threaten  with  the  loss 
of  dignity  and  power  any  monarch  or  potentate  Who  may 
presume  to  infringe  their  rights.'  And  here  another  of  the 
forgeries  came  in  with  singular  efficacy,  for  a  capitulary  of 
Louia-le-D^bounaire  had  been  fabricated  at  some  unknown 
period,  decreeing  that  any  one  incurring  excommunication 
should  be  placed  under  ban,  and  that  if  he  remained  un- 
reconciled for  a  year  and  a  day,  his  possessions  ahoukl  all 
be  confiscated  and  himself  exiled  or  imprisoned."  This  tlie 
piety  of  succeeding  ages  had  accepted  and  erected  into  a 
law  imposing  outlawry  on  any  one  remaining  thus  eut  off 
from  the  church  for  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day."  The  prac- 
tical application  of  this  rule  gave  enormous  power  to  the 
church,  and  its  bearing  on  the  case  of  Henry  was  not  long 
in  becoming  manifest. 

In  Italy,  the  effect  of  Gregory's  fulminations  was  im- 
pei'ceptible.  The  bishops  whom  he  an  at  hem  at  i  zed  quietly 
assembled  at  Pavia,  soon  after  Easter,  under  the  leadership 
of  Wiberto,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and  responded  by  a 
counter  excommunication.'  Familiarity  had  bred  con- 
tempt, and  the  Italians  knew  too  much  about  the  papacy 
to  care  much  for  its  censures,  unless  they  were  supported 
by  a  secular  power  competent  to  extort  respect.  When 
even  St.  Peter  Damiani,  not  long  before,  had  felt  himself 
obliged  to  remonstrate  with  Alexander  II.,  on  the  constant 

'  Qregor.  PP.  I,  Regift.  Lib.  xiii.  'Epist.  8,  9,  10 ;  Append.  Epist.  4  {Ed. 
Benedict.)  Cf.  Gcegor.  PP.  VII.  Regiat.  Lib,  it.  Bpiat.  23.— Berlhokl.  Con- 
Etont,  Annai.  ann.  1(176.— AnmHistii  Baio  iHin,  1076. 

=  LadoT.  Pii  Capit.  Tribur.  nun.  822,  cup.  fl  (Balnz.  I.  426-7), 

■  Doniao.  Lib.  .id  Amieum  Lib.  viii. 
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aLinae  of  the  anathema  by  the  papal  court/  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  Lombard  schismatics  would  pay  much  heed 
to  the  new  fulmination  which  ooly  added  another  to  its 
innumerable  predecessors.  In  Germany,  however,  the  case 
was  widely  difTerent.  The  empire  was  a  tinder-box,  await- 
ing only  a  spark  for  an  explosion,  and  that  spark  Gregory 
bad  resolutely  applied.  Twice  befoi^e  the  powerful  Ro- 
dolph  of  Suabia  had  deemed  himself  on  the  point  of  sup- 
planting Henry,  and  now,  at  last,  bis  time  seemed  to  have 
come. 

The  honest  German  mind  regarded  a  papal  excommuni- 
cation with  a  borror  very  far  removed  from  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Italians,  and  its  effect  throughout  the  empire 
was  decided  and  immediate.  Men  repeated  with  blanciied 
lips  bow  William,  Biahop  of  Utrecbt,  the  trusted  adviser 
of  Henry,  became  at  once  an  awful  example  of  the  punish- 
ment attendant  oo  the  sacrilege  of  which  be  was  guilty. 
Some  related  that  when  at  Easter  Henry  bad  ordered  him 
to  retort  upon  Gregory  tbe  excommunication,  and  he  had 
obeyed,  the  Host  which  he  took  during  the  impious  cere- 
mony turned  to  fire  within  him,  and  he  expired  with  a  fore- 
taste of  the  endless  torments  awaiting  him.  Others  de- 
clared that  he  bad  only  derided  publicly  the  excommuni- 
cation nnder  which  both  he  and  Henry  labored,  but  that 
this  was  sufficient  to  call  down  upon  him  a  mortal  disease, 
during  which  visions  of  devils  extorted  from  him  a  con- 
fession of  his  unpardonable  sin,  and  he  misei-ably  perished, 
nnhouselled  and  hopeless  of  salvation.  It  chanced  that  a 
nnmber  of  Henry's  supporters  died  within  a  short  time, 
and  similarly  exaggerated  accounts  of  their  deaths  were 
industriously  circulated.'  Stories  such  as  these,  however 
lacking  in  proof,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the 

'  a.  Pet.  D:im!Eini  Lib.  i.  Epist.  12. 
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popular  feelings,  of  which  Henry's  enemies- — and  he  had 
few  frienda^were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage. 

Suddenly  the  Sasona  arose  in  a  fresh  rebellion,  and 
Henry  found  that  the  princes  of  Southern  Germany,  far 
from  aiding  him,  were  weaving  new  conspiracies,  Udo  of 
Treves,  fresh  from  Italy,  set  the  example  of  avoiding  the 
contamination  of  associating  with  an  excommunicate,  and 
bis  example  was  contagions.  One  after  another  the  king's 
friends  fell  away,  declaring  that  they  could  not  risk  their 
salvation  by  intercourse  with  him.  His  summons  to  the 
princes  and  prelates  of  the  empire  to  meet  him  in  council 
were  disregarded,  and  threats  and  entreaties  were  alike 
powerless.^ 

A  despairing  and  fruitless  expedition  against  the  Saxons 
brought  on  him  new  Immiliafcions,  while  the  princes  of  the 
empire  counselled  together  as  to  the  speediest  and  most 
effectual  plan  for  his  removal.  A  diet  was  agreed  upon  to 
be  held  at  Tribur,  Oct.  IStli,  under  the  presidency  of  papal 
legates,  to  arrange  for  his  formal  deposition  and  tlie  elec- 
tion of  a  successor.  When  the  assembly  met,  the  legates 
produced  a  profouad  impression  by  refusing  to  commune 
with  any  one  who  had  communicated  with  Henry,  until 
they  should  undergo  penance  and  receive  absolution.  Mean- 
while Henry,  from  Oppenheim  on  tbe  opposite  bank  of  tbe 
Bhine,  sent  propositions  of  submission,  each  more  self- 
abasing  than  the  otherj/but  they  were  coldly  rejected,  tbe 
princes  replying  that,  bound  by  their  oatbs  of  allegiance, 
they  had  borne  with  his  crimes  until  released  by  the  action 
of  the  pope,  and  that  now  they  no  longer  regarded  him  as 
their  sovereign.  Hastily  collecting  some  troops,  he  medi- 
tated casting  all  on  the  hazard  of  an  attack,  when  terms 
were  offered  which  he  eagerly  accepted.  He  was  to  aban- 
don his  few  remaining  friends  and  live  privately  at  Speyer, 
abstaining  from  entering  a  church,  until  another  assembly. 
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to  be  held  at  Augsburg,  Feb.  2<.l,  10T7,  uikIgi-  the  presi- 
dency of  Gregory  himself,  should  try  him  for  the  oifeuces 
whereof  he  was  accused.  He  was  warned,  moreover,  to 
procure  the  removal  of  the  excommunication,  for  if  he  al- 
lowed the  twelvemonth  from  February,  1016,  to  expire,  he 
would  fall  under  the  operation  of  the  law  •■ 

Gregory,  meanwhile,  had  admirably  plai  ed  hia  paifc  In 
dignified  silence  he  allowed  the  tempestuous  elements  winch 
ho  had  let  loose  throughout  Germany  to  do  then  mcvitable 
work.  He  desired  the  abasement  of  Heniy,  but  it  was  no 
part  of  his  plans  that  the  monarch  alitady  poweiless 
should  be  succeeded,  without  his  intervention,  by  one  who 
might  be  able  to  maintain  the  snpi'emaey  of  the  empire. 
With  consummate  art,  therefore,  on  September  3d  he  had 
addressed  an  epistle  to  the  Germans,  commanding  them  to 
show  mercy  rather  than  strict  justice  to  the  sinner.  Jf  he 
manifested  sincere  repentance  and  willingness  to  amend 
his  ways,  they  were  to  smooth  his  path.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  proved  obdurate,  then  might  they  proceed  to  elect 
another  in  his  place,  who,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  might  prove 
worthy  of  recognition  by  the  Apostolic  See.^  Gregory 
thus,  by  a  single  step,  placed  himself  as  the  judge  and 
arbiter  of  the  two  factions,  assuming  over  both  a  supre- 
macy which  under  the  circumstances  neither  dared  dispute. 
Distasteful  as  this  unquestionably  was  to  the  ambition  of 
the  revolted  princes,  they  had  no  choice  but  submission, 
and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  Gregory's  instructions  to 
his  legates  that  the  diet  of  Tribur,  in  place  of  electing  an 
emperor,  was  forced  to  content  itself  with  a  postponement 
which  placed  the  final  decision  in  the  hands  of  Gregory 
himself. 

In  accepting  the  conditions  imposed  on  him,  it  became 
of  the  last  importance  to  Henry  to  obtain  absolution  in 
advance  of  the  assembly  of  Augsburg.    After  the  date  set 

'  Annul.  Snso.  nnn.  1076.— Lambert.  Ilersfoitl.  nnn.  1076. 
'  Gi-egor.  PP.  VIT,  Rcgiat,  Lib.  ly,  EiAsL  3, 
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for  the  meeting,  lint  three  weeks  wonld  renisiin  to  him  ol 
the  year  of  grace,  and  it  was  inauifeetly  within  the  power 
of  the  insurgent  pi-iuces  to  protract  the  proceedings  long 
beyond  the  fatal  anniversary.  Hia  decision  therefore  was 
at  once  taken  to  hasten  himself  to  Italy,  where,  face  to  face 
with  his  excommiinicator,  he  might  hope  to  come  to  terms. 
His  preparations  were  soon  made.  His  wife,  the  faithful 
Bertlia  whom  he  had  sought  to  repudiate,  with  their  infant 
Conrad,  then  scarcely  in  hie  third  year,  joined  liim  at 
Speyer,  and  they  started  on  their  dangerous  pilgrimage. 
In  anticipation  of  suuh  an  enterprise,  Rodolph  of  Suabia, 
Welf  of  Bavaria,  and  Berthold  of  Carinthia  had  closed  all 
the  passes  of  the  Alps  through  their  territories,  and  he 
■was  forced  to  take  the  longer  and  more  difficult  route 
through  Savoy  by  Mount  Cenis.  His  Christmas,  spent  at 
Besangon,  was  in  gloomy  contrast  with  that  of  the  previous 
year.  Then,  in  his  splendid  court  at  Uoslar,  he  imagined 
himself  the  unquestioned  ruier  of  Germany,  and  meditated 
revendicating  the  rights  of  the  empire  over  the  liaughty 
theocracy  of  Rome.  Now,  practically  throneleas,  he  was 
eagerly  seeking,  as  a  last  chance  of  salvatioii,  to  move  the 
pity  of  the  man  who  had  by  a  single  word  caused  his 
dovvnfail.  But  one  noble,  and  he  of  obscure  extraction, 
attended  him  on  his  weary  pilgrimage,  and  with  ditflcnity 
had  he  collected  the  moderate  sum  requisite  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  journey.  Beaching  the  territory  of  his  wife's 
mother,  Adelaide,  Marchioness  of  Ivrea,  a  new  difficulty 
awaited  him.  He  was  received  witli  due  honor,  but  was 
told  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unless  he  ceded 
live  contiguous  bishoprics  to  the  cupidity  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  Time  pressed,  January  was  already  upon  him,  and 
after  a  hurried  negotiation  he  abandoned  a  valuable  terri- 
tory as  the  toll  of  the  inhospitable  mountains.  Nature, 
however,  seemed  to  vie  with  man  in  closing  the  door  of 
reconciliation  on  the  unfortunate  excommiiuicate.  The 
winter  was    S(S(crc   beyond    the    memory  of  man.     From 
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Martimnas  till  April  the  frozen  Rliine  could  beai-  the 
weight  of  horse  and  rider,  and  the  roots  of  the  vines  were 
killed  in  the  solid  ground.  Blockaded  with  snow  and  ice, 
the  pathless  mountains  seemed  to  offer  an  impenetrable 
barrier.  Aa  there  was  no  footing  for  beasts,  the  feet  of 
the  horses  were  tied,  and  they  were  dragged  over  the  snow, 
a  process  which  few  survived.  The  men  of  the  party,  sup- 
ported by  hardy  mountaineers,  clambered  through  snow- 
drifts and  slipped  and  slid  down  fearful  declivities,  while 
the  queen  and  her  attendants  were  securely  wrapped  in  ox- 
hides, and  were  dragged  with  ropes  along  the  edge  of 
precipices  and  over  rugged  peaks.' 

Ariived  in  Italy,  all  was  changed  as  if  by  magic.  To 
the  Lombards,  Henry  was  not  the  discrowned  excommu- 
nicate, but  the  long-expected  monarch  underwhose  leader- 
ship they  hoped  for  domination  and  revenge  on  Rome. 
Eagerly  they  flocked  around  him  with  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formi- 
dable army.  His  misfortunes  were  too  recent,  however, 
for  him  to  indulge  in  illusions,  and  if  for  a  moment  he 
di'camed  of  treating  with  Gfregory  as  a  sovereign,  he 
promptly  dismissed  the  idle  notion.  Meanwhile  the  pope 
had  set  out  from  Rome  to  be  present  in  Augsburg  at  tlie 
appointed  day,  but  heaving  that  Henry  was  advancing 
with  a  considerable  force,  he  halted  and  threw  himself  into 
the  stronghold  of  Canosa,  with  the  friendly  Countess  Ma- 
tilda. Thither  flocked  such  of  the  excommunicated  bishops 
aud  nobles  of  Henry's  party  as  had  succeeded  in  penetrat- 
ing through  the  guarded  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  were 
admitted  to  absolution  after  a  somewhat  severe  trial  of 
the  sincenty  of  their  repentance." 

Henry  himself  lost  no  time  in  sending  to  the  pope  such 
mediators  as  seemed  likely  to  prove  most  efficient,  but 
Gregory  at  first  replied  coldly  that  he  would  only  adjudge 
the  matter  at  Augsburg,  as  had  Ibeen  agreed  upon.     After 

'  Ltnibeil,  Ilorsfold.  uiin.  1017-  '  Ibid. 
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much  perenaaioii,  liowevev,  he  releiitel  so  fai  istoicimit 
the  king  to  come  to  Canosa,  with  tlie  piomi^e  thit  if  he 
showed  evidence  of  real  contrition  he  might  be  admitted 
to  expiate  his  sins  by  implicit  obedience  to  the  chnich. 
Eagerly  clutching  at  this  doubtful  meicy,  Henij  appealed 
before  the  triple  walls  of  tlie  castle  on  January  35.  The 
next  day  he  was  admitted  within  the  second  wall,  and 
there,  barefoot  and  fasting  as  a  penitent,  he  stood  from 
morning  to  night,  A  second  and  a  third  day  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  same  proof,  humbly  awaiting  the  message  of 
the  pontiff.  Admitted  to  the  presence  on  the  fourth  day, 
he  accepted  without  hesitation  tlie  terms  dictated  to  him, 
rigorous  as  they  were.  The  pope  was  to  convene  an  as- 
sembly of  the  German  princes,  and  there  hear  tlieir  accu- 
sations and  Henry's  defence,  and  the  latter  was  to  be 
restored  to  bis  kingdom,  or  be  declared  forever  incapable 
of  the  crown,  according  as  Gregory  might  decide  by  the 
laws  of  the  church.  Meanwhile  he  was  not  to  wear  the 
insignia,  or  to  claim  royal  honors,  or  execute  any  func- 
tions whatever  of  government ;  he  was  to  dismiss  the  faith- 
ful followers  whose  evil  connsel  had  led  him  into  crime ; 
and  if  he  should  justify  himself  sufficiently  to  be  restored 
to  the  throne,  he  pledged  himself  to  be  thereafter  in  all 
things  obedient  to  the  Holy  See.  Finally,  the  absolution 
thus  obtained  was  merely  pi'ovjsional,  and  a  failure  strictly 
to  observe  any  of  the  conditions  imposed  would  ipm  facto 
renew  the  excommunication.'  Such  were  tl  te  s  on 
which  Henry  at  last  was  admitted  to  the  sac  an      t 

It  would  be  wearying  to  follow  out  the  It  h  of  tl  c 
struggle  which  for  thirty  years  longer  Heo  j  mi  ta  ne  1 
with  such  varying  fortune,  nor  would  we  lei  tl  eiefio 
the  development  of  any  new  principles  At  a  s  ^le 
bound  Gregory,  with  equal  skill  and  audacity,  had  im- 
proved his  opportunity  to  elevate  himself  to  the  position 
of  the  recognized  suzerain  of  Christendom.     Tlic  princi- 

'  L;|[]il)i;r(.  IlersfdJ.  .inn.  1077, 
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pics  ivliich  be  advanced,  aucl  whioli  botli  parties  were 
forced  to  admit,  gave  to  the  chnrcli  tlie  right  to  iuterveiic 
between  the  monarch  aad  his  lieges,  and  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  a  single  man  the  corner-stone  on  which  was  based 
the  whole  feudal  system — the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity.  The  simple  anathema  thus  had  become  as  poten- 
tial in  this  world  as  it  was  held  to  be  in  the  nest.  It  was 
tlie  most  formidable  engine  of  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
power,  and  armed  with  it,  no  claim  of  domination  would 
seem  to  be  too  extravagant  for  Iiim  who  was  commissioned 
from  on  high  to  control  it. 

It  is  true  that  these  results  were  not  practically  enforced 
without  further  resistance.  The  vicissitudes  of  Henry's 
adventurous  career  afford  arajjle  evidence  of  the  repug- 
nance with  which  the  savage  feudal  noble  submitted  to  the 
unarmed  priest;  but  the  precedent  was  made,  and  with  the 
persistency  of  the  church  its  final  triumph  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time.  In  March,  1017,  Henry  saw  the  Diet  of 
Foi'ohheim  endeavor  to  supplant  him  by  the  election  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Rodolph  of  Suabia,  who  had  long  been 
intriguing  for  the  vain  honor ;  and  Oregory,  whom  Henry's 
relations  with  the  Lombards  could  not  fail  to  disgust,  lent 
his  countenance  to  the  jiroceediug,  without  absolutely 
committing  himself.  Thus  balancing  between  the  two 
rivals,  Gregory  still  endeavored  to  hold  the  fate  of  the 
empire  in  his  hands,  while  Henry,  returning  across  the 
Alps,  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  possession  of  all 
Southern  Germany,  and  driving  his  competitor  into  Saxony. 
The  partisans  of  Rodolph  were  bitterly  disappointed  at 
this  exhibition  of  papal  policy,  and  addressed  to  Gregory 
a  letter  expressing,  with  scant  respect,  their  surprise  at 
his  tergiversations,  and  holding  him  responsible,  as  in 
truth  he  was,  for  the  ferocious  war  wliich  ravaged  every 
corner  of  their  country.' 

'  Saionam  E|)iat.  in    Grejj.  PP.  I.   Epist.  E.itrav,  (Migna'a    Pattcl,  T. 
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For  three  years  this  state  of  horrors  coutinned,  until 
Gregory's  position  became  no  longer  tenable.  At  tho 
synod  of  Borne  in  1080  he  therefore  formally  renewed  the 
excommunication  of  Henry,  and  graciously  bestowed  the 
empire  ou  Rodolph,  who  had  obediently  renounced  all 
claim  to  the  investitures.^  Henry  had  learned  much  during 
his  sojourn  in  Italy,  and  the  equivocal  policy  of  Rome  had 
developed  the  ideas  of  the  Teutonic  mind,  so  that  for  once 
the  thunders  of  the  church  proved  futile.  Henry  assem- 
bled at  Mainz  the  bishops  of  his  party,  and,  finding  that  he 
coukl  rely  upon  them,  let  loose  the  passions  of  the  Lom- 
bard prelates,  who  promptly  assembled  at  Brisen,  deposed 
Gregory  with  a  declaration  that  covered  him  with  scanda- 
lous reproaches,  and  elected  Wiberto  of  Ravenna  to  the 
perilous  dignity  of  Antipope.'  The  death  soon  after  of 
Eodolph,  who  fell  in  the  victory  ofVolcksheim,  seemed  to 
Tender  the  verdict  of  heaven  against  Gregory,  and  Henry 
followed  it  up  by  an  Italian  expedition,  which  enal)led  him 
to  receive  the  imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  a  pope  who 
owed  everything  to  him,  even  to  his  installation  in  the 
Vatican.  As  for  the  unfortunate  Romans,  they  were 
ofi'ered  up  as  a  holocaust  for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 
After  enduring  ft'om  Henry  the  severity  of  starvation  in 
their  loyalty  to  Gregory,  they  were  exposed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  outrage — massacre,  conflagration,  and  captivity 
— at  the  hands  of  Gregory's  ally,  Robert  Guiscard.  Pro- 
bably to  avoid  dwelling  amid  the  misery  and  desolation 
■which  he  had  caused,  Gregory  followed  Robert  to  S?lIerno, 
and  there  in  1085  he  died,  refusing  with  the  last  beat  of 
his  indomitable  heart  to  absolve  Henry  and  Wiberto,  with 
their  followers.' 

King  Hermann,  elected  by  the  papalists  as  successor  to 
Rodolph,   personally  gave   Henry  little  trouble,  though 

'  Coiioii.  Rorann.  V.  min.  1080  (Harduin.  T.  VI.  P.  i.  p.  16S7). 
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tlie  long-continuecl  and  desolating  war  reduced  tlie  flourish- 
ing provinces  of  Germany  almost  to  a  desert,  and  retarded 
fearfully  the  progress  of  civilization.  After  ao  inglorious 
reign  of  six  years,  disgusted  with  the  selfish  disloyalty  of 
his  nominal  supporters,  Hermann  in  1088  laid  down  his 
shadowy  crown.  Anarchy  had  progressed  so  far  that  his 
abdication  made  little  practical  difference,  and  Henry  with 
varying  success  continued  his  struggle  with  the  disaffected 
princes  and  bishops.  His  gradually  increasing  strength, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1089  but  four  of  the 
German  bishops  remained  in  communion  with  the  legitimate 
pope,  Urban  II.;  and  the  Catholic  chronicler  plaintively 
remarks  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  faithful  to 
preserve  themselves  from  the  contamination  of  associating 
with  excommunicates.  Urban  had  lost  no  time  in  renewing 
the  censures  of  the  church  on  all  imperialists,  and,  in  fact, 
the  anathematized  were  gradually  becomiDg  the  majority ; 
convinced  of  which  fact,  the  Catholic  leaders  offered  to 
return  to  their  allegiance  if  Henry  would  abandon  his 
antipope,  Clement  HI.  (Wiherto  of  Ravenna),  and  receive 
absolution  from  Urban;  but  Henry  declined,  apparently 
not  caring  to  replace  upon  his  neck  the  yoke  which  he  had 
at  last  succeeded  in  shaking  off.' 

The  increasing  preponderance  of  the  imperial  cause  re- 
ceived a  serious  check  wheuj  in  1093,  Henry's  eldest  son, 
Conrad,  King  of  tlie  Romans,  was  seduced  or  terrified  into 
a  rebellion  against  bis  father— seduced  by  the  promises 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  or  terrified  by  the  prospects  of 
eternal  perdition  if  he  persisted  in  adhering  to  one  under 
ecclesiastical  condemnation.  The  phantom  crown  bestowed 
upon  him,  however,  proved  illusory;  after  he  had  been  em- 
ployed to  work,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  his  father's  ruin,  he  was 
contemptuously  cast  aside,  and  he  died  in  1101,  in  Florence, 
of  a  broken  heart.    Meanwhile  Henry,  recovering  from  tlie 
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shock  which  had  nearly  prostrated  even  his  well-tried  firm- 
ness, vetnrBed  to  Germany  in  1097,  where  with  skill  and 
moderation  be  allayed  the  weakeniug  passions  of  revolt. 
One  after  another  bis  old  enemies  died  or  submitted  to 
him,  and  at  length,  for  the  first  time  since  his  majority 
was  proclaimed,  he  could  truly  call  himself  emperor  of  all 
Germany. 

The  frightful  abuse  of  the  power  of  excommunication 
seemed  at  last  to  have  produced  its  natural  result  of  de- 
stroying the  respect  and  fear  entertained  for  the  censures 
of  the  church — at  least  among  the  Germans.  Elsewhere, 
indeed,  its  prestige  had  been  successfullj'  maintained. 
When,  for  instance,  in  1095,  the  crusade  was  resolved  upon 
in  a  whirlwind  of  enthusiasm  at  the  council  of  Clermont, 
the  powerful  Hugh,  Count  of  Gapeu9ais,  was  so  ill-advised 
as  to  hold  aloof.  Urban  II.  consequently  excommunicated 
him,  laid  his  territories  under  interdict,  and  released  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance;  whereupon  the  Counts  of 
Forcalquier  attacked  him,  and  succeeded  in  annexing  the 
Gapengais  to  their  possessions,  for  so  holy  a  cause  could 
not  fail  to  be  successful.'  The  miserable  Philip,I.  of  France 
had  likewise  no  cause  to  plume  himself  on  the  result  of  Iiis 
resistance  to  tlie  church.  In  1091  lie  repudiated  his  wife 
Bertha,  under  pretext  of  affinity,  imprisoning  her  in  the 
castle  of  Montreuil-sur-Mer,  and  replacing  her  withBertrade, 
wife  of  Fonlques-Rechin,  Count  of  Aiijou.  The  church,  the 
only  guardian  of  morality  and  protector  of  the  weak,  could 
not  long  piiss  unnoticed  this  double  adultery,  and,  finding 
its  monitions  vain,  Hugh  of  Lyons,  the  papal  legate,  excom- 
municated him  at  the  synod  of  Atitun,  in  1094,  The  next 
year  Philip  humbly  sent  envoys  to  the  council  of  Piacenza, 
.  to  excuse  his  non-attendance  and  to  beg  time  for  repent- 
ance, shortly  after  which  Urban  II.,  at  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont, repeated  the  excommunication,  though  Bertha  by 

'  Gantier,  Hist,  tie  In  Ville  de  Gnp,  p,  19, 
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this  time  was  dead.  In  1096  Piiilip  yielded,  and  separated 
himself  from  Bertrade;  but  his  passion  was  unconquerable, 
and  the  next  yeav  saw  them  again  together,  and  Philip 
affected  to  despise  the  anathema  which  he  had  incurred, 
Wherevar  the  guilty  pair  resided,  all  the  churclies  were 
instantly  closed  and  divine  service  ceased,  to  be  resumed 
only  on  their  departure  ;  and  it  is  related  tliat  when  they 
were  leaving  a  town,  and  tiie  chnrch-bells  announced  the 
resumption  of  religious  rites  by  a  joyous  peal,  Philip 
would  laugh,  aud  say  to  his  paramour — "  Sweet  one,  do 
you  hear  how  they  are  ringing  us  out  ?"  He  was  not  aban- 
doned to  bis  iniquity,  however,  and  in  1100  the  council 
of  Poitiers  again  placed  liim  under  the  ban,  for  whicli  tlie 
venerable  fathers  were- cruelly  persecuted  by  William  of 
Aquitaine.  At  length  Philip  succumbed,  and  at  the  council 
of  Baugency,  in  llOi,  he  appeared  with  his  guilty  partner 
before  the  papal  legate,  Richard  of  Albano,  and  they  both 
swore  on  the  Evangels  to  hold  no  further  intercourse  with 
each  other;  yet  even  this  did  not  suffice  to  remove  the 
suspicions  of  the  church,  and  they  were  not  absolved  until 
the  next  year,  at  the  council  of  Paris,  by  the  direct  com- 
mand of  Paschal  II,  Two  years  later,  when  his  wretched 
life  drew  to  its  end,  Philip  showed  how  hollow  had  been 
his  former  bravado,  for  be  assumed  on  his  deatli-bed  the 
garments  of  a  monk,  in  expiation  of  his  sins ;  while  Ber- 
trade,  etill  in  the  full  flush  of  her  beauty,  hid  her  remorse 
in  the  rigid  convent  of  Pontevraud,  where  the  unaccus- 
tomed austerities  soon  destroyed  her.'  Resistance  min-iit 
be  prolonged,  but  the  church  eventually  triumphed  over 
the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  ita  enemies. 

'  Urban!  PP.  il.  Epist.  68,  173,  187,  285.— Ivon.  Caraotens.  Bpist.  13,  14, 
la,  20,  21,  23.  144,  nX-GrandeE  Chronlques,  T.  III.  pp.  IBS,  204,  20B.— 
Coneil.  ^daona.  [Harduin.  T.  VI.  P.  ii.  p.  17ll).-Synod.  Pliunntin.  (JI«r- 
dnin.  ibid.).— Oaafr.  Grosei  Vit.  Eernnrd.-Tlron.  oap.  vi,  }  48.— Hngon. 
Floriao.  Lib.  ii.  ann.  1100,— ConoJl.  Poriaiens.  ann.  1105  (Hnrduin.  T.  VI. 
P.  II.  p.  1876].— PoEOEil.  PP.  II,  Epiat.  IIG,- Willelm,  MiilmeaK  Gest.  Reg. 
Ai)gl,  Lib.  V.  j40*. 
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Meanwhile  the  increasing  indifference  nianiftistcd  in 
Germany  to  the  fearful  sentence  of  exclusion  from  salva- 
tion began  to  excite  the  liveliest  appreheiisioii.  The  vio- 
lence of  Gregory  and  Urban  met  by  tlie  tireless  energy  of 
Henry,  had  resulted  practically  in  a  schism.  Urban  died 
in  1099,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paschal  II.  His  rival,  the 
antipope  Clement  IIL,  followed  him  in  1100,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Albert,  and  then  by  Theodorie.  Germany  was 
independent  of  Home,  and  when  Paschal  II.,  in  1102,  as- 
sembled an  imposing  council  in  the  Lateran,  renewed  the 
imprecations  against  Henry,  and  caused  ail  the  attending 
bishops  to  subscribe  a  declaration  anatbem.atizing  the  new 
heresy  of  disregarding  the  papal  excommunication,  he 
merely  proclaimed  to  the  world  his  own  weakness,  without 
producing  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  events.' 

Yet  the  apparent  acquiescence  of  the  Germans  in  this 
nnpreeedented  state  of  affairs  was  perbaps  less  the  result 
of  conviction  than  of  the  apathy  and  exhaustion  conse- 
quent on  the  terrible  war  which  for  thirty  years  had 
wrought  desolation  in  everj'  corner  of  the  land.  Germany 
was  not  as  yet  prepared  for  permanent  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  Christendom,  and  as  the  ravages  of  war  became 
gradually  effaced  in  the  years  of  compavative  tranquillity 
which  followed  the  recognition  of  Henry's  supremacy,  there 
arose  a  yearning  for  reunion.  It  would  be  curious  to  specu- 
late as  to  the  result  on  the  progress  of  civilization  had  the 
schism  been  perpetuated.  On  the  one  hand,  Germany 
would  have  become  a  consolidated  hereditary  empire,  and 
the  energies  of  the  people,  no  longer  distracted  by  the 
ceaseless  commotions  incident  to  the  clumsy  federation  of 
independent  princes,  constantly  at  war  among  themselves 
or  with  their  nominal  sovereign,  would  have  doubtless 
achieved  triumphs  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  wliich 
might  have  changed  the  aspect  of  Europe.     On  the  other 

'  Cciieil.  Liiteran.  nnn.  1IC2  (Itni-duiii.  T.  VI,  P.  ii.  rF'  18(iI-2)- 
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haiul,  the  destmction  of  the  unity  of  the  church  wonlcl 
have  destroyed  the  only  power  able  to  neutralize  the  in- 
herent barbaric  violeuee  of  feudalism,  and  humanity  would 
have  been  deprived  of  the  countless  benefits  which  the 
church,  despite  her  faults  and  ambition,  alone  could  bestow. 
In  Germany,  especially,  the  ecclesiastical  body  must  shortly 
have  become  entirely  secularized,  for  already  her  prelates 
were  rather  warlike  barons  tiian  shepherds  of  men,  and, 
released  from  the  only  spiritual  power  which  could  control 
them,  religion  itself,  confided  to  such  hands,  might  speedily 
have  become  discredited  among  a  population  sedulously 
imbruted. 

The  indisposition  to  remain  disunited  from  the  rest  of 
the  church,  however,  renders  aii  such  speculations  futile, 
for  it  speedily  intensified  to  the  point  of  action.  Hecon- 
ciliation  between  theemperor  and  the  pope  was  impossible, 
for  the  one  could  not  forgive  or  forget  the  countless  ills 
inflicted  on  him  in  the  name  of  Roman  supremacy,  and 
the  other  was  pledged,  by  tradition  and  by  conviction,  to 
the  principle  that  blind  obedience  was  due  to  the  impre- 
scriptible rights  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  that  while  the 
chnrcli  might  pardon  her  rebellious  children,  it  was  only 
on  condition  of  unconditional  submission.  No  middle 
term  was  possible.  Reunion  could  be  purchased  only  by 
subjugation,  and  this  was  a  truth  patent  to  the  eyes  of 
all. 

To  this  increasing  uneasiness  was  added  a  more  ener- 
getic source  of  disturbance  in  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
of  the  nobles.  The  canker  of  a  long  peace  was  beginning 
to  grow  insuppoi'table  to  men  whose  ambition  could  be 
gratified  only  by  war;  and  the  emperor's  policy,  which 
looked  to  the  elevation  and  protection  of  the  burghers  and 
serfs— of  the  i>eople,  in  fact— was  peculiarly  distasteful  to 
the  feudal  tyrants  whose  veiy  existence  was  based  on  the 
maintenance  of  class-privileges.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  existence  of  this    spreading  dissatisfaction  was 
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known  to  Paschal  II.,  and  that  he  spared  no  labor  to  foster 
a  sentiment  which  promised  advantages  so  incalculable  to 
Rome;  nor  was  it  difficult  to  find  an  instrument  by  which 
these  pioua  intrigues  could  be  developed  into  action  with 
the  most  effective  result.  There  are  some  crimes  over 
which,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  it  would  be  well  to  draw 
the  veii  of  oblivion,  even  thougli  they  may  have  been  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  His  vicar.  Of  these  is  the  rebellion  of  Henry  V, 
against  his  unhappy  father,  and  we  will  therefore  dwell 
upon  it  as  cursorily  as  may  be  compatible  with  its  bearing 
on  our  theme. 

Henry  V.,  then  a  youth  of  twenty-three  years,  had  been 
crowned  some  time  previous  as  King  of  the  Romans ;  and 
his  father,  with  that  mistrust  which  had  been  eaten  into 
his  soul  by  his  countless'  experiences  of  treachery,  had 
exacted  of  him  a  solemn  oath  never  to  conspire  against 
him.  The  way  to  his  succession  seemed  open  and  assured, 
yet  he  might  well  listen  to  the  suggestion  that,  should  his 
father  die  under  the  ban  of  the  church,  the  heritage  was 
liable  to  conOscation,  and  any  able  and  powerful  prince  of 
the  empire  might  prove  a  dangerous  competitor  foi'  the 
throne.  Bold,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous,  he  lent  bu« 
too  ready  an  ear  to  such  promptings ;  nor  was  it  difficult 
to  And,  among  the  turbulent  nobles,  chafing  under  the 
steady  rule  of  the  emperor,  enough  to  organize  a  mcjet 
formidable  conspiracy.  Towards  the  close  of  1104,  there- 
fore, the  son  secretly  left  his  father,  and  hastened  into 
Bavaria,  where  his  friends  rapidly  gathered  around  him. 
His  first  care  was  to  dispatch  envoys  to  Rome  to  demand 
whether,  without  injury  to  his  soul,  he  could  break  tJie 
oath  sworn  to  his  father.  The  blessed  Urban  II.,  a  few 
years  before,  had  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  oaths  of 
fidelity  given  to  an  excommunicate  were  not  to  be  kept,' 

'  llrliini  pp.  II.  Eplst.  2o0. 
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SO  there  was  small  scruple  at  Rome  in  sending  to  the 
yonng  pan-icide  all  the  assurances  of  which  Jiis  tender 
conscience  stood  in  need ;  and  he  was  speedily  comforted 
with  the  presence  of  papal  legatee,  who  gave  to  his  uuna- 
tnral  enterprise  all  the  sanctity  requisite  to  shield  it  from 
popular  abhorrence.  From  first  to  last  the  grovelling 
ambitions  and  pervading  selfishness  which  inspired  it 
were  carefully  kept  in  the  background,  and  zeal  for  reli- 
gion was  ostentatiously  put  forward  as  its  sole  and  only 
motive.  Funds  were  raised  by  inflicting  heavy  fines  on 
cathedral  chapters  for  their  intercourse  with  excommuni- 
cated bishops.  The  first  care  of  the  young  king  was  to 
expel  his  father's  bishops,  and  to  replace  them  with 
his  own  creatures ;  he  sedulously  dug  up  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  died  and  cast  them  out  of  consecrated 
ground;  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  proclaiming  that 
his  object  was,  not  to  dethrone  his  father,  hut  to  lead  him 
to  the  reconciliation  with  the  Apostolic  See,  neeessaiy  to 
bis  own  salvation  and  to  that  of  the  empire.  His  effrontery 
of  hypocrisy  even  went  so  far  as  to  repeat  this  to  the  face 
of  his  wretched  parent  when  the  latter,  abandoned  by  his 
friends,  was  forced  to  surrender,  and  clasped  the  knees  of 
his  son  in  agonized  pleadings  for  his  life.  So  the  assembly 
which  was  convened  at  Nordhausen,  in  June,  1105,  ostensi- 
bly confined  itself  to  regulating  the  religious  affairs  of 
Germany,  with  a  view  to  removing  all  traces  of  the 
schism.'  And  in  the  manifesto  which,  in  reply  to  the  com- 
plaints of  his  father,  the  son  published  to  the  world  through 
the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  the  only  reasons  alleged 
for  the  movement  were  the  destruction  of  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  reduplicated  crucifixion  of  Christ 
wrought  by  the  hardened  and  irreligious  heart  of  the 
emperor.' 

When  Ilonry,  after  a  vain  show  of  resistance,  finding 

'  GoMnst,  Const.  Iinii.  I.  247-8.  '  Annalistrt  S:iso  ann,  1108. 
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nothing  but  treachery  in  those  whom  most  he  trusted, 
gave  liimself  up  to  his  soq,  it  was  under  a  pledge  that  life 
and  dignity  should  be  guaranteed  him,  and  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  of  reconciling  himself  with  the  chui-ch. 
Yet  when  he  was  brought  before  the  legates  at  Mainz,  and 
he  prostrated  himself  before  his  subjects,  humbly  confess- 
ing his  rebellious  disobedience,  and  only  denying  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  idolatry,  he  was  thrown  into  close  con- 
finement, where,  denied  all  the  consolations  of  religion,  he 
daily  trembled  for  his  life.  In  the  most  civilized  parts  of 
liis  dominions— in  the  cities,  in  the  Rhinelands,  and  in 
Lorraine— Henry  bad  ever  been  popular,  and  he  had 
merited  the  affection  of  those  whom  he  had  endeavored  to 
.protect  from  the  scourge  of  feudal  tyranny.  When,  there- 
fore, the  people  had  recovered  somewhat  from  the  stupor 
caused  by  the  sudden,  audacious,  and  successful  rebellion 
of  the  son,  they  rallied  around  the  father,  in  whose  favor 
all  human  instincts  cried  so  loudly.  Henry  escaped  from 
his  imprisonment,  and  soon  was  able  to  make  a  show  of 
strength  by  no  means  unimposing.  His  faithful  citizens 
of  Cologne  gallantly  resisted  a  protracted  siege,  which 
Henry  Y.  was  obliged  to  raise  on  the  approach  of  his 
father  with  a  heavy  force.  Portune  seemed  to  incline 
once  moi-e  in  favor  of  the  emperor,  and  the  son  sought  to 
open  negotiations  for  an  accommodation,  when  the  weary 
monarch,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  suddenly  died,  his  last 
act  being  to  send  the  crown  and  imperial  insignia  to  his 
ungrateful  son,  with  the  prayer  that  his  body  might  be 
allowed  sepulture  at  Speyer,  and  that  those  who  had  re-, 
mained  faithful  to  him  might  be  pai-donod.'  For  the  sake 
of  human  nature  we  may  well  hesitate  to  credit  the  asser- 
tion that  he  was  poisoned  with  the  cognizance  of  his  son, 
but  it  would  be  no  slander  to  attribute  his  end  to  the 
pious  zeal  of  some  enthusiastic  son  of  the  church.     Urban 

'  Annai.  Hildeaiieim,  nnn,  1104-5 ;  Annalista  Siixo  ann.  1104-6  i  Chrun. 
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baii  II.  had  not  long  before  cleelared  it  to  be  sound  doc- 
trine that  the  slaying  of  an  excommunicate,  through  ardor 
for  the  church,  was  not  homicide.'  Exconirannicates  had  no 
rights  wbich  the  orthodox  were  bound  to  respect,  and  in 
an  age  so  faithless,  turbulent,  and  ferocious,  it  was  not 
easy,  even  were  it  desired,  to  impose  limits  on  the  devo- 
tion of  those  who  had  staked  their  own  fortunes  on  the 
overthrow  of  an  adversary  so  formidable  to  the  custodian 
of  the  keys  of  heaven. 

The  enmity  of  Kome  would  not  even  allow  Henry's  wearied 
bones  to  rest  quiet  in  the  tomb.  The  faithful  Liegeois  had 
buried  him  honorably  in  the  church  of  St.  Lambert,  but  he 
had  died  unreconciled,  and  hia  son  was  warned  that  if  he 
allowed  the  body  of  his  excommunicated  father  to  lie  in 
consecrated  ground,  he  would  become  his  accomplice,  and 
be  liable  to  the  same  punishment.  The  young  king  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  church;  the  church  was  unforgiving,  and 
exacted  of  him  the  final  act  of  parricide.  He  had  done  too 
much  to  hesitate  now,  and  unflinchingly  he  ordered  iiis 
father's  corpse  to  be  dug  up  and  thrust  into  the  earth  in  an 
island  of  the  Rhine,  where  no  religious  services  wore  per- 
mitted, save  that  a  wandering  pilgi-im  from  Jerusalem 
lingered  at  the  spot,  and  chanted  a  psalm  over  the  grave  of 
the  once  mighty  kaiser,  who  had  dared  to  defy  the  whole 
power  of  the  church,  and  had  been  broken  in  the  hour  of 
his  triumph.' 

The  impatient  and  unscrupulous  ambition  of  Henry  V. 
had  thus  thrown  away  recklessly  all  the  iruits  of  his 
father's  thirty  years  of  labor  and  anguish.  Hailed  for  tiie 
moment  as  the  new  Maccabee,  and  as  the  deliverer  of  the 
church,  he  had  made  himself  of  necessity  the  slave  of  the 
church.  It  was  in  vain  that  by  personal  violence  he  ex- 
torted from  his  accomplice  Paschal  II.  the  abandonment 

'  UrbnniPP.  11.  E pint.  122. 

'  Cliron,  llildeshdm,  imii,  HOC.  (Ldhnils,  Script.  Ker.  BrunswLc.  I.  733), 
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of  the  claim  to  the  tuvestitures.  To  save  himself  from 
being  declared  a  heretic,  the  wretched  pope  was  obliged  to 
disown  Ilia  own  agreement.  The  chronic  rebellion  in  Ger- 
many, revived  by  Henry,  and  carefully  fostered  by  the 
church,  rendered  his  excommunication  in  1115  a  fatal 
entanglement,  from  whicb  he  failed  to  extricate  himself  by 
repeating  his  father's  experiment  of  setting  ^p  an  anti- 
pope.  His  tool,  the  unhappy  Martin  Burdinus,  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  perilous  dignity ;  and  Henry,  after  prolong- 
ing to  the  last  the  fruitless  struggle,  was  finally  obliged  to 
yield  in  1122.  A  country  ruined  by  anarchy,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  investitures,  were  the  natural  results 
of  his  alliance  with  the  church — the  inevitable  price  paid 
for  its  assistance  in  destroying  his  father.' 

The  church  had  thoroughly  won  the  victory,  and  thence- 
forth its  behests  were  to  be  obeyed  and  its  ministers  held 
sacred,  for  they  wielded  the  terrible  spiritual  sword,  always 
tinshoathed,  and  always  ready  to  cut  off  the  eontnmacions 
fl-om  the  joys  of  earth  and  the  hopes  of  heaven.  Against 
it  vainly  struggled  powerful  monarchs  like  the  Hoheu- 
stauffens,  Henry,  and  John  of  England,  Philip  Augustus, 
and  Louis  of  Bavaria ;  and  where  these  were  obliged  to 
succumb,  what  chance  was  there  for  the  humbler  sinner  ? 
Kot  only  did  it  protect  the  rights,  dignities,  privileges,  and 
possessions  of  the  eceieaiastic  from  open  violence  or  indis- 
creet examination,  but  it  enabled  the  church  to  intervene 
decisively  in  the  politics  of  every  state  in  Christendom,  and 
thus  to  acquire  the  position  of  universal  arbiter  and  suze- 
rain. When,  in  1253,  it  was  desired  to  invest  the  gi-eat 
charters  of  English  liberty  with  the  most  solemn  guarantee 
possible,  no  mote  efficient  device  could  be  suggested  than 
pronouncing  a  formal  sentence  of  excommunication  against 

'  Annal.  Baxo  onn.  1111-23.  The  doonmenta  mnj  be  fonud  in  Hnrtu- 
hBim  Coneit.  Genniin.  T.  III.  pp.  363  sqci-,  2T5  sqq,— Udalr.  Biibenb.  Cod. 
Lib.  II.  cap.  259,  2B5  sqii.,  205,  iiM. 
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all  wlio  should  dare  to  iafriiige  them  ;'  and  when,  in  1 291, 
Edward  I.  renewed  those  chtirters  in  return  foe  an  octave 
of  his  subjects'  substance,  he  intensified  the  security  by 
ordering  that  this  sentence  of  excommunication  should  be 
pronounced  twice  a  year  by  every  prelate  in  his  domin- 
ions." Subsequently  this  rule  was  extended  to  embrace  the 
lower  clergy,  and  until  the  Reformation  in  every  parish 
church  in  England  the  priest  was  required  every  sis  months 
to  include  infractions  of  Magna  Charts  and  the  Charta  de 
Foresta  among  the  sins  for  which  he  pronounced  a  formula 
of  imprecation,  with  bell,  book,  and  candJe,  as  minute  in 
its  details  of  malediction  as  Hervey  of  Eheims  or  Benedict 
VIII.  could  have  asked  for, 

"Than  thou  thi  candell  slialt  cast  to  grountle, 

And  spet  therto  tlie  same  slound 

And  lete  also  the  belles  Itnylle, 

To  mafee  her  hai'tea  the  mor  gi-ylle."' 
If  the  church  thus  at  one  place  could  become  the  guaran- 
tor of  the  people's  liberties,  it  had  as  much  right  elsewhei'e, 
and  as  little  scruple,  in  assisting  their  tyrants.  Wlien,  in 
llil,  William  II.,  Count  of  Montpellier,  was  driven  from 
the  city  by  iiis  burghers,  with  the  countenance  of  Arnaud, 
Archbishop  of  H^arbonne,  Innocent  II.  lost  no  time  in  ex- 
communicating the  consuls  of  Montpellier  and  their  abet- 
tors, and  laying  on  the  city  an  interdict  which  prohibited 
all  religions  services  except  infant  baptism  and  death-bed 
penitence.  The  struggle  was  kept  up  for  some  time,  but 
the  citizens  at  length  were  obliged  to  yield.* 

So,  too,  when  evil-disposed  monarchs  were  bold  enough 
to  question  the  right  of  the  Holy  See  to  dispose  at  will  of 

'  Matt.  Paris,  ann.  1263. 

'  Thomson's  Mi^m  Charta,  LondoD,  1829,  p.  371,— Cf.  Kjmer,  Fcedera  11. 
793-4. 

'  John  Myre's  Instraetions  fi>r  Parish  Priests,  p.  24  (Early  English  Test 
Soc).  See  also,  in  the  nates,  Ibid.  p.  84,  an  cstraotft-uin  the  Siirum  ftUiinal 
of  1530. 

'  Innocent  PP.  11.  Ejjist.  509,  518.— Iliisiin,  Ilolhomag,  E|hH,  si. 
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the  I'icli  prelacies  withiii  their  dominions,  it  cost  but  a  skin 
of  parchment  and  an  ounce  of  lead  either  to  ent  off  from 
the  church  the  ill-advised  sovereign,  or  to  lay  whole  pro- 
vinces under  interdict,  until  the  faithful,  tired  of  living  in 
graceless  deprivation  of  the  consolations  of  religion,  could 
prevail  upon  the  stubborn  ruler  to  give  way.'  Thus  Ca- 
lixtusll.  treated  Henry  of  Jlngland  in  1119,  in  consequence 
of  hia  contumacy  with  respect  to  Thnrstan  of  York ;'  In- 
nocent II.  was  equally  energetic  with  Louis-le-Jeiine  of 
France  in  1141,  with  regard  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges;" 
and  Clement  III.,  in  1188,  was  as  peremptory  with  William 
of  Scotland  in  the  case  of  John,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.* 
If  the  commands  of  the  Vicegerent  of  God  were  not 
promptly  obeyed.  Heaven  did  not  fail  to  come  to  the 
rescue.  Thus  Henry  was  punished  for  his  obstinacy  with 
respect  to  Thnrstan  by  the  loss  of  his  son  William,  who 
was  drowned  at  sea  dui'ing  the  next  year;  and  when  TJr- 
raca  of  Castile  mai'ried  Alphonso  of  Arragon  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  and  not  only  refused  to  separate  from 

'  The  oonditioDB  and  regulations  of  (ha  Interdict  varied  at  different  times 
and  under  difEerent  oiroumstanBea.  Aa  deectibed  in  tiis  eouncil  of  Limoges 
in  10:^1,  Che  riUs  of  religioo  were  DODducCed  eacreU;,  with  closed  doors,  bub 
the  laity  were  admitted  to  the  aaerameote  of  baptbm,  penilenee,  and  the 
.Tiatioam.  'they  were  not  allowed  to  marry,  howevei',  diii'ing  its  continu- 
anee,  nor  to  fihava  or  have  their  hair  vat,  and  were  obliged  to  fast  as  in  Lent. 
(Oonoil.  Lemovioena.  II.  Seas,  ii.— Harduin.  T.  VI.  P.  I.  p.  836.)  In  the 
intflrdicl.  inflioted  on  England  by  Innocent  III.  under  King  John,  whioh 
lasted  for  aix  years,  tbree  montlia,  and  fourteen  days,  all  the  rites  of  religion 
oeaaed  eicept  baptism,  oonfessioa,  nnd  the  viiiticuin  (Mfttt.  Paris  Hist.  Maj. 
ann.  120S,  1214).  Subsequently,  however,  this  rigor  was  somewhat  relaxed, 
and  the  faithful  were  admitted  privntely  to  the  consolationB  of  religion, 
though  all  pnblic  oeremonies  were  prohibited  (Lib.  V.  Extra,  Tit.  xszin. 
cap.  2S ;  Tit.  XXiTiIi.  cap.  11 ;  Tit.  xl.  cap.  17.— Lib.  V.  in  Sflito,  Tit.  si. 
cap.  24).  Yet  considerable  confusion  esiated  in  the  clariaal  mind  on  the 
subject,  and  lawful  oonoesBiona  were  fiequently  refused  and  unlawfn)  onsB 
granted  (Coneil,  Bambergens.  ann.  1491,  Tit.  IK.— Havtiheira.  V.  634). 

'  Colisti  PP.  II.  Epiat,  44.  =  Eobert.  de  Monte,  aira.  1141. 

■■  Roger,  Hcved.  ann.  1188.  Cf  Geata  Henrioi  II.  pp.  263,  205,  27«-7  (Rer. 
Britan.  Soiiyt,). 
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him,  bill  disregarded  the  consequent  excommuaictition,  her 
sudden  death,  and  the  fall  of  Alphonso  in  battle  with  the 
Moors,  showed  how  dangerous  it  was  to  trifle  with  penalties 
so  awfuU  So  when,  in  1191,  Rhys,  King  of  South  Wales, 
ill-treated  Peter  de  Leia,  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  the  latter 
promptly  excommunicated  him  and  his  sona,  and  laid  his 
territories  under  interdict.  In  a  few  days  Heaven  vindi- 
cated its  servant  in  the  death  of  King  Hhya,  when  Gryf- 
fyth,'his  son,  promptly  made  anbmission,  and  Bishop  Peter 
enjoyed  the  noble  revenge  of  scourging  the  dead  king's 
decaying  remains  before  lie  would  allow  them  to  be  con- 
signed to  Clmstian  sepulture.* 

It  requires  no  eflbrfc  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  the 
almost  illimitable  power  conferred  upon  those  who  thus 
could  at  any  moment  strike  down  their  enemies,  public  or 
private,  with  a,  weapon  so  irresistible ;  and  it  was  only  a  logi- 
cal conclusion  from  such  premises  when  Thomas  (l  Becket 
exclaimed,  "Who  doubts  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  are 
the  fathers  and  masters  of  kings,  and  princes,  and  all  the 
faithful?  Is  it  not  recognized  as  miserable  madness  when 
the  child  endeavors  to  subdue  the  father,  or  the  disciple 
his  master,  and  to  impose  unjust  conditions  on  him  who  is 
known  to  have  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  him  not 
only  on  earth,  but  in  heaven  ?'"  So  absolute  was  this 
domination,  that  in  1497  we  see  the  Abbot  of  Weissenberg 
excommnnicating  the  Elector  Philip,  Palatine  of  the  Rliine 
and  Duke  of  Bavaria,  not  only  without  trial,  but  without 
notice,  summons,  or  complaint,  and,  notwitli  Stan  ding  the 
irregularity  of  this  proceeding,  all  that  the  powerful  prince 
could  do  was  to  apply  to  Maximilian  I.  to  intercede  for 
him  with  the  pope  to  have  the  curse  removed.* 

The  power  thus  inherent  in  the  humblest  member  of  the 

'  Pascal  PP.  n.  BpiBt.  307,  349. 

'  Hnddaii  tind  Stubba'a  Couneils  of  9r.  Brit.  I.  3S3. 

=  S.  Thomffi  Cimtaar.  Eplst.  73  (Ed,  Gilos). 

'  Epiat  Masimil.  I.  ad  Pontif.  (Ludewig  Reliq  Msaotor.  T.  VI.  p.  ](I3). 
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hierarchy  was  conceiitrateci  in  the  person  of  the  pope,  whoso 
sentence  was  without  appeal,  while  he  could  revoke  the  Im- 
pvecationa  of  his  subordinates ;  for  though  the  rnle  that  the 
ban  mast  be  removed  by  him  who  had  imposed  it  still  held 
good — 

Gif  thou  a  mou  a-corsct  has, 

lie  mote  netle  be  sojled  of  the. 

Whoso  parescheu  euer  he  be — ' 

still  it  referred  of  course  only  to  action  among  equals,  and 
the  punishment  could  be  set  aside  on  appeal  to  a  superior. 
The  papal  prerogative  therefore  became  limited  in  princi- 
ple only  by  the  discretion  or  ability  of  the  wearer  of  the 
tiara ;  though  in  practice,  of  course,  there  were  extremes  be- 
yond which  it  was  not  safe  to  esercise  the  rights  claimed  as 
imprescriptible  and  iudefeasible.  How  far  the  mediaeval 
casuists  were  disposed  to  push  their  definitions  of  papal 
omnipotence  and  irresponsibility  is  shown  in  a  declaration 
of  the  canon  law  that  if  a  pope  was  so  lost  to  the  duties 
of  his  high  station  that  through  negligence  he  drew  in- 
numerable multitudes  of  the  faithful  with  him  to  hell,  yet 
was  he  not  to  be  i-eproved  by  any  man,  for  he  was  to  judge 
mankind,  and  not  to  be  judged  by  man;  therefore  the  na- 
tions were  to  pray  for  bim,  for  on  him  their  salvation  de- 
pended, next  to  God.^  When  such  were  the  teachings  of 
the  church,  Matthew  of  VendSme  could  well  exclaim — 
Papa  regit  r^gea,  donunos  (lominatnr,  acerbis 
Principibus  stabili  jare  jubere  juhet.' 
The  Pope  was  not  only,  indeed,  the  ruler  of  kings  and  the 
sovereign  of  monarchs,  but  he  was  more  than  man  and 
little  less  than  God.  As  Geoffrey  Vinsauf  declares,  ad- 
dressing Innocent  III, — 

'  Mjra's  InstruEtions  to  Pnrish  Ptieata,  p.  2B. 

'  Gi-Btian,  Deorst.  P.  I.  Diat.  40,  can.  B.~Tliis  was  one  of  the  onnons  alleged 
by  Luther  in  Justifioalion  of  his  publiolj  bnrning  the  eimon  it™  nt  Wiltoni- 
bei'g  in  1521)  (Lntheri  0pp.  Jenai,  1581,  T.  II.  fol.  317J). 

'  Matt.  VindoQliieiis.  Comuiejulilt.  P.ipra  |M!gne's  P«trol.  T.  205,  p.  SSO). 
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Koa  Dens  es,  uec  homo ;  sed  neuter  et  inter  utrnmque, 
QuEin  Deua  elegit  Bocinm ;  socialitei'  egit 
Tecum  paHitua  muudum,  sil)i  noluit  imiis 
Omnia,  sed  Toluit  tibi  terras  et  sibi  ccelum.' 

This  is  not  to  bo  considered  as  the  delirium  of  blaspliemous 
flattery.  It  waa  tlie  conviction  of  the  age,  aac!  Innocent 
himself,  in  liis  sermon  delivered  on  his  coronation,  had  no 
hesitation  in  asaei-ting  the  same  of  himself — "Now  you 
may  see  who  is  the  servant  who  is  placed  over  the  family 
of  the  Lord;  truly  is  he  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
successor  of  Peter,  the  Christ  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Pharaoh ;  placed  in  the  middle  between  God  and  man,  on 
this  side  of  God,  but  beyond  man;  less  than  God,  but 
greater  than  man;  who  judges  all,  but  is  judged  of  none."" 
The  character  of  Innocent  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  he 
magnified  his  office  beyond  his  own  honest  conviction  of 
the  position  assigned  to  it  by  God,  and  his  conviction  was 
that  of  all  faithful  Christians.  He  was  no  charlatan,  and 
when  on  the  same  occasion  he  expressed  his  anxiety  lest 
he  should  kill  the  souls  that  ought  to  enjoy  eternal  life,  or 
give  life  to  those  which  ought  to  die,  we  can  measure  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  conceded  that  God  had  abnegated 
His  power  and  had  intrusted  it  to  a  mortal." 

'  Hurter,  Hiat.  dn  Pnps  Innooant  Iir.,  Paris,  1B40,  T.  I.  p.  68.  Vinanuf 
fiiiled  in  receiving  the  reward  of  his  adulntion,  nhecoapon  his  fnoile  pen 
fonnd  no  diffioulbj  in  deorjing  the  pope  as  energeticnllj  aa  it  had  flattered 
him. 

»  "ViooriuB  JesnOhristi.  Chrlstos  Domini,  Dena  Phainonis  !  inter  Den ni 
et  hominem  medins  constitutuB,  citrn  Deum  sed  nitra  horainem  ;  minoi'  Deo 

cent.  PP.  III.  Serm.  iii.  in  Consecrat.  (Migne's  Patrol.  T.  217,  p.  659). 

'  Ibid,  p.  69S.— Bspei'ienae  of  his  own  fallibillt;  Btema  in  time  to  have 
sobered  Innocent  somewhat,  nod  towards  the  oloae  oF  his  pontiSoate  ha  waa 
bj  no  means  so  assured  of  hi?  omBipotanoe.  In  1212  he  admita  that  the 
ohnt'oh  may  err,  and  that  ita  jndgmenb  ma;  be  verj  dtlTerent  from  tltat  of 
God — "Judicium  Dei  reritati  qn^  noo  fallit  nee  tollitnr  aemper  innititnr  i 

Btepeoontingit.et  falli    r'"l'fi  1""''  '"ontingit  interrtuui  ut  qui  ligatue  eat 
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Tlic  mefliiEval  doctors,  indeed,  could  liarcllj'  fliid  words 
strong  enong-h  to  exiDress  their  sense  of  tlie  irresponsible 
omnipotence  of  the  pope.  In  1335  Bishop  Alvarez  Pelayo 
lays  down  the  doctrine  that  as  Christ  partook  of  the  nature 
of  God  and  man,  so  the  pope,  as  His  vicar,  participates 
with  Him  in  the  divine  natnre  as  to  spiritual  things  and 
in  the  nattn-e  of  man  as  to  temporals,'  so  that  he  is  not 
simply  a  man,  but  rather  a  God  on  earth.'  When  such 
opinions  were  current,  it  need  not  surprise  ws  that  not  long 
after  this  period  tlie  legal  author  of  the  Eichstich  Landrecht, 
while  defining  with  jealous  care  the  boundary  between 
papal  and  secular  legislation,  adds  that  the  clergy  claim  for 
the  pope  the  right  to  alter  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles;' 
and  that  good  ecclesiastical  authority  asserted  that  "The 
pope  is  bound  by  no  forms  of  law ;  his  pleasm-e  is  law." 
"The  pope  makes  right  of  that  which  is  wrong,  and  can 
change  the  nature  of  things."  "The  pope  is  all  and  over 
all;  hecanchangesquare  things  into  roHfld.'"  AdriauVL' 
was  ftilly  of  this  persnasion  when  in  1523  he  sought  to  with- 

npufl  Denm,  apud  eoolesmm  sit  Bolntus  ;  at  qui  liber  est  npnd  Deum,  eoele 
sinstioa  sit  aententia  innodatng."    {Cop.  28,  Extra,  v,  xsaix.) 

The  admfasion  of  this  into  Uie  deoretoJs  of  Gregory  IX.  shows  that  tlie 
fnllibintj  of  tlie  oliurch  in  the  distribution  of  its  oensucea  won  noknowledged, 
yet  to  exumine  tbe  doctrines  of  tha  oasuista  na  to  the  sentences  wliioh  were 
irrefragable  and  those  which,  could  be  set  aside  hy  the  mercy  of  God  would 
ooonpj  too  moch  spnoe,  Theoreticalij  it  was  admitted  that  the  decree  of 
Bsoommnnicfttion  did  not  irreversibly  consign  its  subject  to  perdition,  but 
practically  tlie  power  of  tho  church  to  regulate  at  will  the  future  destiny  of 
the  faithftil  was  ossauied  and  anted  on. 

'  Quia  aiout  Chrlstas  est  deus  et  homo  ...  sic  ejus  Ticarius  genernlis  et 
Bingnlaria  papa  pftrticipat  cum  Obristo  qnodommodo  natnrte  divinitatia  quoad 
Bpirltualia,  et  humanitatis  quoad  temporalia — Alvari  Pelagii  da  PlanoEa 
EooJosiffl,  Lib,  i.  Art.  37,  Bat.  2  (Lugdun.  1517,  fol.  viii.]. 

'  Bjosd.  Lib.  I.  Art.  68,  Nc.  J.  (fol.  Ixii.)— Papa  non  homo  slmplioiter  sad 

'  Eiohatich  Landreebt,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  24. 

'  Summus  pontifex  nullls  subjaoet  formis  Juris,  aed  quod  vult  lex  est.— 
Papa  faoit  jus  de  so  qnod  non  est  jua,  et  natnram  rei  immulare  potest.— 
Pnpa  est  omnia  etsnper  omnia  .  .  .  potest  mutare  qiindratn  rot undis— See 
the  Floronee  "Ea.iminiitore,"  July  1,  13(17,  p.  I'JC. 
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draw  tlie  Elector  Fruderick  of  Sasony  fi-om  the  support 
of  Lnther;  and,  to  prove  that  the  ecclesiastical  hodj  could 
not  through  corruption  forfeit  its  right  to  the  obedience 
of  the  laity,  he  argued  thus— "Thou  art  a  sheep ;  presume 
not  to  impugn  thy  shepherd,  nor  to  judge  thy  God  aud 
Chi-ist."i  An  organization  which  thus  conferred  super- 
human prerogatives  on  human  frailty  invited  corruption; 
and  that  it  should  succumb  to  the  evil  influences  thus 
fostered  can  surely  not  be  a  matter  for  sui-prise. 


Ti']MPORAL  PENALTIKS. 

This  marvelJons  structure  of  theocratic  autocracy  was 
not  erected  solely  on  the  spiritual  powers  claimed  by  the 
church.  Indeed,  had  excommunication  entailed  only  the 
remote  consequence  of  perdition,  it  would  have  been  com- 
paratively inej-t  in  its  effects  on  the  violence  of  the  turbu- 
lent races  of  Europe.  Its  full  signifleanee,  however,  was 
insured  by  its  carrying  with  it  a  constantly  increasing  list 
of  temporal  disabilities  and  penalties.  We  have  seen  how 
Charlemagne  lent  the  power  of  the  state  to  the  church 
which  he  used  as  an  instrument  in  constructing  his  eva- 
nescent civilization,  and  how  his  impotent  successors 
vainly  sought  to  strengthen  themselves  by  fusing  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  punishments.  The  power  then  granted 
to  the  church  of  calling  upon  the  state  was  improved  by 
the  forgery  of  the  Capitulary  of  Louis-le-Ddbonnaire,  pre- 
scribing a  year  and  a  day  as  the  limit  beyond  which  the 
disregard  of  excommunication  entailed  the  severest  tempo- 
ral inflictions,  and  tliese  rights  became  the  most  effective 
means  of  subduing  the  state,  as  Henry  IV.  found  by  the 

°  Ailriani  Pp.  VI,  Brere  ad  Frid.  Siiion.  (lutheri  0pp.  Jenoi,  1E8I,  T.  I 
fol.  5434.) 
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liitterest  experience.  It  was  gradually  recognized  in  the 
jui-isprudenee  of  all  Europe  that  the  civil  power  was 
bound  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  eensnres ; 
and  thus  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  church  became  a  net, 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  most  powerful,  yet  with  meshes 
so  flue  that  the  smallest  and  hamblest  could  not  escape. 
It  was  bound  by  no  statute  of  limitations,  nor  confined  by 
any  territorial  circumscription ;  the  sentence  pronounced 
in  Lisbon  was  equally  valid  in  Copenhagen ;  to  escape  it 
the  criminal  must  take  refuge  with  the  schismatic  Greek  or 
the  infidel  Moslem ;  and  if  he  evaded  it  by  opportunely 
dying,  his  bones  could  be  cast  forth  from  their  resting- 
place,  and  his  posterity  could  be  visited  with  the  reversion 
of  the  civil  penalties. 

The  segregation  wbicli  we  have  seen  practised  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  church  bad  by  this  time  become  a  por- 
tion of  the  penalty  of  excommunication  far  more  sei'ious 
to  worldly  minds  than  the  remote  spiritual  consequences 
which  death-bed  penitence  might  haply  remove.  The  lia- 
bility to  shai-e  the  punishment  of  an  excommunicate  for 
the  simplest  offices  or  greeting  tendered  to  him  was  uni- 
versally admitted.  No  one  was  even  to  salute  him,  and 
the  confessor  was  instructed,  among  the  regular  questions 
addressed  to  his  penitents,  to  inquire  whether  they  had 
exchanged  a  word  or  a  greeting  with  any  one  under  the 
ban  of  the  church.^  Worse  than  a  leper,  he  was  to  die 
like  a  dog,  and  aU  the  promptings  of  humanity  in  his  be- 
half were  to  be  sternly  repressed.  About  1120  a  monk  of 
Flay  abandoning  his  monastery  gave  as  a  reason  that  he 
was  a  physician,  and  that  his  abbot  had  forced  him  to  ex- 
ercise his  art  on  excommunicates,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
abbey,  to  the  manifest  peril  of  bis  soul, — and  St.  Bernard 

'  Burobard.  Deoret.  Lib.  xix.  cup.  5,  j  lie  esoommunieat. 
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eateeinod  tlie  vciison  a  valid  oiio.^  Of  coiu-ae,  to  supply 
the  anathematized  with  the  necessaries  of  life  was  a  heinous 
offence,  and  in  the  bull  published  abont  the  year  1420,  by 
Martin  V.  against  his  rival  Peter  de  Lima  and  his  cardi- 
nals, the  pope  declares  that  if  any  one  shall  give  or  sell  them 
bread  or  water,  or  other  assistance,  he  ehal!  ipso  facto  be 
excommunicate  nntil  death,  and  his  descendants,  male  and 
female,  to  the  second  generation,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
civil  disabilities  consequent  upon  excision  from  the  church.' 
The  excommunicate  thus  shed  around  him  a  contagion 
which  cut  him  off  from  all  human  society  and  left  him  to 
perish  in  misery  and  starvation.  This  was  no  mere  theo- 
retical infliction,  but  a  law  enforced  with  all  the  power  of 
the  church  and  applied  so  liberally  that  it  became  almost 
impossible  for  the  innocent  to  escape  its  effects.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Chancellor  Qerson  com- 
plains of  this  as  an  intolerable  abuse,  and  suggests  as  the 
only  mode  of  preserving  the  conscientious  Christian  from 
ceaseless  peril,  tiiat  accountability  should  only  attach  to 
associating  with  those  whose  excommunication  had  been 
formally  pronounced  by  a  regular  sentence,  and  not  when 
it  had  merely  been  incurred  by  infringing  some  rule  for 
which  an  ipso  facto  anathema  was  the  penalty' — as  in  the 
former  case  there  was  some  chance  that  the  condition  of 
the  criminal  might  be  known,  while  in  the  latter  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  those  who  met  him  could  be  aware 
of  his  guilt  and  its  consequences.  Flagrantly  unjust  as 
was  the  refusal  of  this  slender  concession,  yet  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  were  unwilling  to  grant  it.  It  was  one 
of  the  reforms  expected  of  the  council  of  Constance,  but 
that  body  separated  without  accomplishing  any  of  the 
measures  for  which  it  had  been  assembled,  except  the  con- 

'  S,  Bemarai  Epist.  67. 

'  Ludewig.  Reliq,  MsRotor.  T.  V.  pp.  424-5. 

'  Joann,  Gersoii.  de  Vit.  Spirit.  Animie,  Leot.  iv.  CoroII.  siv.  Prop.  I. 
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demnation  of  the  Hussites  and  the  extinguishment  of  the 
Great  Scliism ;  aad  the  only  effort  made  in  this  direction 
was  a  clause  in  the  concordat  between  Martin  V.  and  the 
Germans,  under  the  auspices  of  the  council,  by  which  the 
very  moderate  conceasion  suggested  by  Gerson  was  pro- 
vided as  a  special  and  merciful  grace  to  the  subjects  of  the 
empire,  no  such  clause  being  inserted  in  the  concordats 
proposed  with  France  and  England.'  The  council  of  Bale 
assembled  with  a  more  resolute  determination  to  uproot 
the  abuses  which  were  destroying  the  church,  and  it  adopted 
this  provision  of  the  German  Concordat  as  a  general  rule.' 
The  well-meant  efforts  of  the  council,  however,  were  baffled 
by  the  invincible  repugnance  to  reform  manifested  by  the 
papacy,  and  so  little  was  this  decree  respected  that  we  find 
the  limitation  which  it  thus  established  as  a  universal  law 
of  the  church  granted  once  more  as  a  special  favor  to  the 
French,  in  1516,  by  Leo  X.  in  his  concordat  with  Francis 

All  this  is  very  suggestive  of  the  dangers  perpetually 
surrounding  those  wlio  had  the  misfortune  to  reside  where 
no  such  privileges  had  been  graciously  accorded,  and  even 
this  modified  restriction  by  no  means  afforded  immunity 
from  the  consequences  of  ignorance.  How  easily  the  most 
conscientious  and  obedient  sous  of  the  church  might  incur 
the  heaviest  of  ecclesiastical  censures  is  manifested  in  1297 
by  a  complaint  from  the  citizens  of  Berlin  to  Boniface 
VIII.,  that  their  town  was  frequently  subjected  to  inter- 
dict in  consequence  of  ignorantly  furnishing  food  and 
shelter  to  wayfarers  who  subsequently  were  found  to  be 
excommunicates ;  and  Boniface  graciously  gi-anted  to  them 
as  a  special  privilege,  that  the  rule  should  not  be  enforced 

'  Coneil.  Constant.  Sess.  SLin.  {Kardntn.  VIII.  8fl2).  Violence  offered 
to  eooleainstics,  however,  waa  eioepted  from  the  beneflla  of  the  limitation. 

'  Coneil.  BasilienB.  Sera.  xit.  oap.  2  (Hardiiin,  VITl.  1194). 

"  Conooi'dat.  Leon.  X.  Biihr.  9  (laDmbert,  Ano.  Lois  Franf.  T.  SIX.  pp. 
92-3). 
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if  the  outcasts  left  the  town  promptly  or  were  forthwith 
turned  out  by  the  citizens  on  their  guilt  becoming  known.' 
The  whoie  theory  of  the  consequences  of  excommnnica^ 
tion  is  well  developed  in  the  charter  of  foundation  granted 
to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  in  1520,  by  Jerome, 
Bishop  of  Brandenburg.  AU  who  dare  to  infringe  its  pro- 
visions ai-e  declared  excommunicate,  nunc  pro  tunc  and 
tunc  pro  nunc.  For  ten  days  the  anathema  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  the  cliureh,  against  the  offender,  with  beil, 
book,  and  candle,  when,  if  he  remains  obdurate,  the  priest 
at  the  head  of  the  citizens  is  to  proceed  to  his  house  uiid 
to  cast  at  it  three  stones  in  token  of  eternal  damna- 
tion. If  for  another  ten  days  he  continues  contumacious, 
then  his  friends  and  relations  and  servants  are  to  he 
warned  not  to  minister  to  him  salt,  or  food,  or  drink,  or 
water,  or  fire,  or  to  perform  any  other  office  of  humanity 
under  pain  of  shariug  his  punishment.  If  this  ia  insufB- 
cient  for  another  ten  days,  then  any  place,  or  towai,  or 
church,  or  monastery  where  he  may  take  refuge  is  laid 
nnder  an  interdict,  lasting  until  three  days  after  his  de- 
parture. If  the  hardened  sinner  persists  in  his  impenitence 
for  ten  days  more,  then  all  secular  authorities,  judges, 
nobles,  and  others  having  jurisdiction  are  ordered,  nnder 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  seize  his  person  and  property, 
goods,  lands,  and  chattels,  for  imprisonment  and  confis- 
cation." 

It  was  only  by  means  of  the  secular  power  that  these 
conaecinencea  of  excommunication  could  be  enforced ;  and 
the  secular  power,  as  a  rule,  was  prompt  in  lending  its  aid. 

'  Lriewig,  Reliq.  Mssetor.  T.  XI.  p.  613. 

'  Fnndntionia  Booles.  M.  MagdoJ.  ^  14-22  (tudewig  T.  XL  pp.  467-69] . 
See  also  tbe  excommuuionbiou  of  Knna  von  Kann^nsteiD,  in  H67,  by  Ihe 
Abbot  of  Pegau  (Kjued.  T.  XII,  p.  STB).    The  cerBmoiij  of  stoning  the  bonaa 
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Almost  every  code  in  Europe  pledged  its  assistiiDCC  to 
vinditiate  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  this  was  gene- 
rally done  by  depriving  the  excoDnmnnicate  of  his  privileges 
fts  a  citizen,  or  by  withdrawing  from  him  all  legal  protec- 
tion and  rendering  him  an  outlaw — that  is  a  wild  beast, 
bearing  a  caput  lupinum — to  be  tracked  and  slain  by  any 

Notwithstanding  the  failnre  of  Henry  11.  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon,  the  Englisb  law,  after  the  bitter  expe- 
rience of  ecclesiastical  tenderness  under  Eing  John,  was 
peculiarly  jealous  of  all  eceJesiastical  interference.  Tet 
the  excommunicate  could  enter  into  no  legal  contracts;  he 
had  no  standing  in  court,  either  as  plaintiff  or  advocate ; 
he  was  denied  the  wager  of  battle,  and  no  one  could  eat,  or 
drink,  or  speak,  or  live  with  him,  either  publicly  or  in  pri- 
vate.' Indeed,  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons  harboring  an  ex- 
communicate was  an  offence  against  the  crown  which  placed 
the  offender  at  the  king's  mercy,  both  as  to  person  and 
property.'^  If  any  one  i-cmained  under  excommunication 
for  forty  days,  the  bishop  could  apply  to  the  king's  court 
whence  immediately  a  writ  was  issued  to  the  sheriff  com- 
manding him  to  seize  the  offender  and  to  imprison  him  or 
hold  him  in  sufficient  bail  until  he  gave  fall  satisfaction  to 
the  church,  and  he  could  be  released  only  in  virtue  of  an 
episcopal  declaration  of  his  reconciliation,  unless,  indeed, 
he  could  prove  that  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  against 
Mm  had  been  unlawful.'  Disobedience  to  the  king's  writ 
entailed  outlawry,  with  all  its  tremendous  consequences, 
and  this  was  the  result  of  persistent  contumacy.^  The 
church  struggled  hard  to  maintain  these  privileges,  which 
were  not  nnfrequentiy  disregarded.    In  1261,  the  council 

'  Home,  Myvrar  of  Justice,  cap,  ii.  (jlj  3,  5,  2T ;  oap.  iii,  5  23.— Brooton, 
Lib.  V.  Tract,  t.  onp.  23,  ^  I.— Fleto,  Lib.  vi,  onp.  iv.  J  2. 

•  GDuti  LI.  SmbL  Tit.  lxTii,-L].  Henrioi  I.  Tit.  s,  H  i  Til,.  >:i,  i,  LI ; 
Tit.  Kiii.  5  10. 

■  Rrnoton,  Lib.  V.  Trant.  v.  oap.  ii.  l,\i,i;  oap.  ssiii.  f,  4, 
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of  LiimbetL  coraplaiued  that  sometimes  the  writ  de  excom- 
municato capiendo  was  refused,  in  which  case  it  orders  the 
bishop  whose  application  was  disregai'ded  to  place  under 
iHterdi(3t  all  the  royal  possessions  in  his  diocese.  Some- 
times, also,  the  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  allowed  the  bishop's 
prisoners  to  be  discharged,  for  wliich  those  officials  are 
ordered  to  be  doly  excommunicated.'  A  century  later  the 
church  advanced  in  its  pretensions,  for  the  council  of 
London  in  1342  complains  bitterly  of  imprisoned  excom- 
municates being  liberated  on  bail  to  answer  before  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  It  denounces  this  as  an  interference 
■with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  but  has  no  remedy  to 
suggest  except  further  excommunications.' 

Yet  with  all  this  the  independent  insular  spirit  is  shown 
in  the  power  assumed  by  the  king  of  commanding  the  ordi- 
naries, or  episcopal  officials,  to  remove  excommunication  a 
Within  a  stated  time,  and  in  1315  Edward  II.  promised  that 
he  would  issue  no  more  letters  to  that  effect,  except  in 
cases  where  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  appeared  to  mfringe 
upon  the  royal  prerogative."  It  was  ominous  of  tlie  future, 
moreover,  that  when  in  1389  the  Statute  of  Provisors, 
which  deprived  the  papal  court  of  patronage  in  the  English 
church,  was  revived,  it  was  re-enforced  by  a  provision  that 
any  one  bringing  into  the  kingdom  any  excommunication 
for  actions  ai-ising  under  the  statute  should  be  imprisoned 
with  liability  of  life  and  limb,  and  all  his  lands  and  goods 
he  forfeited  to  the  king;  while  any  one  pretending  to  exe- 
cute such  an  excommunication,  should,  if  a -prelate,  be  de- 
prived of  his  temporalities  during  the  Idng's  pleasure,  and 
if  of  lower  degree,  be  thrown  into  prison  and  subjected  to 
a  discretionary  flne." 

'  Conoil.  Lumbetii.  ann.  1281,  eon.  de  Bseom.  cKpiend.  (H.arituin    VII 
63B). 
=  Oonoir.  Lordon.  ann.  13+2,  oira.  xiii.  (Hnrdnin.  VIL  lOfifi). 
=  IX,  Edw.  ri,  e.ip.  7,  (Statutes  cit  Lrii-ge,  I.  lOS,  ElI.  mV). 
'  XIII.  Hie.  11.  tap.  :',.  (Ibid,  jj.  31IS). 
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Wales  was  even  more  prompt  in  enforcing  the  sentences 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  tlie  law  was  obliged  to 
interfere  rather  for  the  protection  of  the  excommunicate 
under  the  fearful  disadvantages  of  his  outlawed  condition. 
"  If  a  person  be  excommunicated,  whatever  the  cause  for 
which  he  may  be  excommunicated,  and  the  lord  willeth  his 
spoil  on  the  spot,  the  law  says  that  he  is  not  to  suffer 
spoliation  until  he  shall  have  been  excommunicated  a 
month  and  a  day.'"  That  he  should  be  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  disabilities  of  the  outlaw  ia,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  course,^  During  the  period  which  preceded  the  final 
absorption  of  Wales,  however,  the  Normanizing  influence 
of  the  prelates  led  to  long  and  intricate  quan-els  between 
them  and  the  native  princes,  in  which  the  secular  power 
frequently  declined  to  support  the  censures  of  the  church. 
Thus  in  a  settlement  of  disputed  questions  made  in  1361 
between  Llywelyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Richard,  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  there  is  a  clause  providing  that  the  former, 
when  duly  called  upon,  shall  arrest  excommunicates,  which 
apparently  he  had  previously  refused  to  do.' 

In  France  the  church  at  first  seems  to  have  endeavored 
to  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  by  applying  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  penalties.  The  eulogist  of  Geoffrey 
of  Muret,  who  was  Abbot  of  Castrea  in  1110,  deseiibes  how 
in  his  holy  zeal  he  threw  into  his  dungeons  those  whom  he 
had  delivered  over  to  Satan  if  they  remained  impenitent 
for  a  year,  and  bow  hia  victims  recalcitrating  against  this 
double  punishment  appealed  to  the  secular  tribunals,  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  lively  quarrel  between  the  two  jurisdictions.* 
In  time,  however,  the  state  came  to  the  aid  of  the  chnrch 

{Aneurin 


'  ADoinftTons  Lqws.  Bk.  V.  chop.  ii.  5  SI  s  Bk.  xi. 

cb.  iii.  5  23- 

Owen's  Aacient  Laws,  4o.,  of  Wales,  Vol.  II.  pp.  Ti 

:  411.) 

=  DimetioD  Code,  Bk.  in.  oh.  i.  5  lO.-AnOQiftlou 

s  L.W5,  Bk.  ri 

5  19.      (Ibid.  I.  5D1;  n.  205.) 

=  Hiiddan  AStubbs's  Oonnoil^  of  Gr.  Brit,  I.  490. 

'  Da  Cange,  Observ.Hiona  siir  Ibb  Merauircs  tie  Jol 

nvUle,  P-  T.  H, 
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US  a  matter  of  course,  and  suppoi'ted  its  anatiiema  with 
civil  intiictions.  The  first  formal  regnJation  to  tUia  effect 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  efforts  to  qnench  the  Albi- 
geiisian  heresy,  when  the  Regent  Blanche  of  Castile,  in 
1238,  in  an  edict  addressed  to  the  authorities  of  Nismea 
and  Narbonne,  deplores  the  contempt  generally  felt  in 
those  districts  for  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and 
directs  that  the  avoidance  of  intercourse  with  excommnni- 
cates  shall  be  strictly  observed,  whiie  any  one  remaining 
unreconciled  for  a  year  shall  be  compelled  to  seek  absolu- 
tion by  the  seizure  of  ail  his  property,  real  and  personal, 
which  shall  not  be  returned  until  he  sbali  be  readmitted  to 
comroKaion,  and  not  even  then  without  a  special  mandate 
from  the  crown.'  Tbia  practically  amounted  to  an  absolute 
confiscation,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  proceedings  of  various 
councils  of  the  period  ;  and  to  quicken  the  sensibilities  of 
the  obdurate,  a  preliminary  mulct  of  ten  livres  was  added, 
to  be  levied  on  all  excommunicates  who  allowed  forty  days 
to  pass  without  seeking  reconciliation.^ 

These  rules,  however,  were  scarcely  applicable  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  the  customary  cautious  sagacity  of 
St.  Louis  rendered  him  wary  in  pledging  his  power  to  the 
blind  support  of  those  who  too  often  used  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction  for  tlie  gratification  of  malice  or  ambition. 
About  the  year  1250  an  assembly  of  the  French  bishops 
held  iu  Paris  demanded  an  interview  with  St.  Louis,  and 
assured  him  that  he  was  allowing  Christianity  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  good  king  crossed  himself  and  asked  Iiow 
that  could  be,  when  Guy,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  replied  that  it 
was  because  excommnnications  were  no  longer  respected, 
and  men  preferred  to  die  under  the  anathema  rather  than 
to  seek  absolution.  Therefore  they  requested  him  to  issue 
an  edict  commanding  his  officers  to  seize  the  possessions 
of  all  who  remained  for  a  year  and  a  day  under  the  censure 

t,  i  7  [Isambert,  Ann.  Lois  Prnnf.  I.  233). 
niacum  ann.  1333,  can.  IT,  IS   (IlBidiiin.  VII.   319. 
..  I24B,  cin.  36  (Ibid.  p.  413j. 
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of  tbe  clmrcli.  To  this  8t,  Louis  replied  tliat  lie  would 
willingly  do  so  in  all  cases  where  parties  were  found  to  be 
ill  the  wrong  towards  the  church  or  her  ministers.  The 
prelates  responded  that  the  secular  courts  had  no  authority 
to  investigate  such  matters,  but  the  king  was  firm,  illus- 
trating his  position  by  the  case  of  the  Coiiiit  of  Britanny 
who  remained  under  excommunication  for  seven  years, 
while  pleading  against  his  clergy,  and  finally  obtained  a 
verdict  in  his  favor  from  the  pope  himself.  Now,  said  the 
king,  if  I  had  forced  the  count  to  submit  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  I  should  have  done  wrong  to  God  and  man,  and 
it  would  be  contrary  to  God's  justice  were  I  to  constrain 
those  whom  the  clergy  have  wronged  to  seek  absolution 
without  hearing  their  appeals.  This  was  unanswerable, 
and  St.  Louis  was  troubled  with  no  more  requests  of  the 
kind."^  Joinville  describes  this  scene  as  an  eye-witness,  and 
his  testimony  is  not  to  be  doubted,  yet  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  such  regulations  in  the  legislation  attributed  to  St. 
Louis.  In  the  collection  known  as  the  Etablissements  it 
is  ordered  that  the  royal  officers,  when  summoned  by  the 
bishop,  shall  seize  both  person  and  property  of  any  one 
remaining  under  excommunication  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
without  pi'oviding  for  any  inquest  into  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  case.'  It  apparently  was  not  easy  to 
enforce  this,  and  its  observance  had  to  be  secured  by  re- 
peated enactments,  such  as  that  of  Philip  III.  shortly  after 
his  father's  death  in  1274,  and  of  Louis  X.  in  1315,°  and 
complaints  of  its  neglect  continually  arose.  The  whole 
subject  appeai-s  to  have  been  one  regulated  by  no  settled 
principle,  for  in  1280  the  Parlement  decided,  in  a  case 
between  the  king  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tours,  that  the 
royal  officers  were  not  bound  to  coerce  excommunicates  by 

^  Joinville,  Histoire  de  Saint  Loya,— This  liaa  been  conaiderad  as  the 
origin  of  the  appellate  power  eseroiaed  by  the  oionu  in  the  ajye^  amum 
d-abus  [iBOjnbei-t  I.  368). 

'  BtnblisEementp,  Liv.  i.  chap.  123. 

'  Is.imbsit,  II.  656,  in.  133. 
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the  seizure  of  person  and  property;'  and  yet  in  tlie  same 
year,  on  complaint  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  it  ordered  that 
excommunicates  should  be  punished  by  the  secular  power 
aecortling  to  custom.'  Under  these  conflicting  decisions 
it  ia  no  wonder  that  the  royal  officials  were  not  alert  in 
seconding  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  and  in  1291  we  And  an 
agreement  between  the  king  and  the  Archbishop  of  Bour- 
ges,  wherein  the  latter  promises  that  he  will  no  longer 
prosecute  the  royal  bailli  to  force  him  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  on  those  who  happened  to  have 
nothing  that  could  be  seized."  Some,  indeed,  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  merely  the  resistance  of  inertia,  for  in 
1399  Philippe-le-Bel  was  obliged  to  command  his  baillis  in 
Touraine  and  Le  Mans  not  to  protect  excommunicates  as 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  but  to  constrain  them  to 
submission  according  to  the  laws.^ 

It  thus  required  repeated  enunciations  of  the  principle 
to  secure  its  observance,  and  the  church  was  not  idle  in 
contributing  to  the  good  work.  It  was  no  easy  task,  in- 
deed, to  keep  the  faithful  in  the  due  condition  of  obedience. 
Occasionally  sons  of  Belial  were  found  who  even  dared 
irreverently  to  retort  the  censures  of  the  church,  by  bur- 
lesquing the  awful  rites  which  symbolized  the  destruction 
of  their  souls.  With  wisps  of  lighted  straw,  tallow  candles, 
pans  of  burning  coals,  and  other  profane  contrivances, 
they  mimicked  the  condemnation,  passed  upon  them,  to  the 
infinite  scandal  of  all  believers.  Such  hopeless  sinners 
were  manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  spiritual  teiTors,  and 
the  council  of  Avignon,  in  1326,  was  compelled  to  call  upon 
the  secular  authorities  to  do  their  duty  in  compelling  all 
who  remained  for  two  months  under  excommunication  to 

■  Aetes  du  Purl,  de  Paris,  T.  I.  p.  362,  No.  418  (Paris,  1SB3). 
'  Olim,  III.  187. 

=  Aotes  dn  Pari,  de  Paris,  T,  I.  p.  2J0,  No.  275*.     Cf.  Olim  11.  .^22-3. 
For  an  arrangement  witb  tlie  Bishop  of  Coutanees  see  Les  Olim  II.  20i). 
'  Litt.  Philip.  IV.  nnn.  12H9,  §  (i  (Is.Tmljcrt,  II.  721). 
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seek  absolution.  Judges  and  seigneurs  who  neglected  this 
were  themselves  threatened  with  the  anathema;  and  if  per- 
sistently contumaoioiis,  their  territories  were  placed  under 
interdict.  As  though  taught  by  experience,  however,  that 
this  was  insufficient,  the  cliurch  further  took  the  matter  of 
temporal  penalties  into  its  own  hands,  and  struck  at  the 
pockets  of  those  whose  souls  were  inaccessible,  by  levying 
a  monthly  fine  of  five  sous  of  good  coin  on  laymen,  ten 
sous  on  the  lower  clergy,  and  fifteen  sous  on  priests,  as 
long  as  they  remained  obdurately  under  the  ban,'  All 
this  seems  to  have  speedily  lost  its  effect,  for  it  had  to  be 
repeated  eleven  years  later  by  the  council  of  133T.'  At 
length  the  royal  power  was  obliged  again  to  intervene,  and 
in  1363  John  II.  issued  a  declaration  renewing  the  old  law 
that  those  who  persistently  remained  under  excoinmunicar 
tion  should  be  constrained  to  seek  reconciliation  by  seizure 
of  both  person  and  property.'  This  seems  to  have  had 
little  effect,  for  in  1311  the  archdeacon  of  Langres  repre- 
sented to  Charles  V.  that  many  obstinate  sinners  did  not 
hesitate  to  remain  excommunicated  for  ten  or  even  twenty 
years,  all  the  while  frequenting  church,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  the  faithful ;  and  Charles  in  consequence  commanded  all 
judicial  officers  to  coerce  offenders  to  obedience  by  seizing 
their  property  after  they  had  remained  for  a  year  or  more 
under  excommunication,  but  he  adds  a  caution  which  indi- 
cates for  us  one  of  the  prolific  sources  of  abuse  in  these 
matters,  for  he  warns  his  i-epresentatives  to  see  that  the 
clerical  official  does  not  exact  inordinate  payment  for 
reconciling  the  culprits.'  How  determinedly  the  church 
pushed  the  advantages  thus  secured  is  shown  in  a  provision 
of  the  concordat  of  1516  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I,, 
where  it  is  presented  as  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the 


Oonoil.  Ayenion.  onn,.1326,  «an.  5 

■,  41  (Ili^rduin, 

Condi,  Avenion.  .mn.  1337,  oftn.  ; 

:S  (Ibid.  11133). 

Isnmbert,  T.  V.  p.  116. 
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pope  that  ]]0  place  shall  be  laid  uiiclei'  inteicllct  for  sm 
offence  committed  by  one  of  its  iiihabitaiits,  unless  the 
magistrate  or  seigneur  shall,  after  receiving  notice,  delay 
for  forty-eight  hours,  either  compelling  the  offender  to 
submit  or  driving  him  away  from  his  place  of  residence,' 
When  this  was  a  reform,  we  may  judge  how  summary  had 
been  the  process  by  which  churchmen  had  been  accustomed 
to  right  themselves  for  real  or  imaginary  wrongs. 

With  regard  to  the  disabilities  of  excommunicates,  St. 
Loois  provided  that  they  might  be  heard  in  lay  courts, 
both  as  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  but  limited  tbem  in  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  appearing  only  as  defendants — 
that  is,  they  could  be  prosecuted,  but  could  not  prosecute,' 
In  this,  he  was  more  liberal  than  his  age,  and  his  legislation 
received  little  attention.  Beaumanoiv,  the  recognized  ex- 
pounder of  his  jurisprudence,  expressly  states  that  no  one 
under  excommunication  can  be  witness,  pleader,  advocate, 
or  judge;  and  he  adds  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  all 
who  should  hold  converse  with  him  would  themselves  be 
excommunicate.'  The  proceedings  of  the  Parlement  of 
Paris  show  that  this  was  a  recognized  usage  when  it  re- 
quired the  proof  of  excommunication  to  sustain  the  refusal 
of  an  answer  to  a  plaintiff,  or  the  rejection  of  the  testimony 
of  a  witness.*  This  is  manifested  in  another  case  which 
further  suggests  the  enormous  advantage  conferred  on 
ecclesiastics  by  th^e  regulations.  Jean  Roiscl,  Mayor  of 
St.  Eiquier,  had  brought  suit  against  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Riquier,  and  had  been  thi-own  out  of  court  on  admitting 
that  he  was  under  excommunication.  He  then  brought 
another  suit  against  the  abbot  in  a  private  quarrel,  and 
endeavored  to  sustain  himself  by  the  ingenious  plea  that, 
as  his  excommunication  had  been  incurred  in  his  public 

'  Concordat,  see.  I5I8  Eubr.  10  (Isomliert  XII.  92-^1. 

"  BtablissementB,  Lii-.  i.  chnp.  123. 

=  Contnmes  (la  Baaiivoisis.  oh.d.  v.  S  1?  i  cnp,  sxxix.  S  133. 
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character  as  mayor,  it  slioiild  not  prpjnclice  his  legal  status 
as  a  man,  but  the  Parlement  refnsed  to  dissociate  the 
excommnnicated  official  from  the  individual,  and  decided 
that  he  conld  not  be  heard  in  any  capacity  until  he  could 
bi'ing  forward  evidence  of  his  absolotion.'  Constant  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  church,  however,  was  requisite  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  tbese  disabilities.  Thus  in  1326 
■we  find  the  council  of  Avignon  renewing  the  prohibition 
of  excommunicates  serving  as  judges,  baillis,  assessors, 
consuls,  or  notaries.  Those  who  appoint  such  persons  are 
pronouDced  excommunicate  ipso /orio,  and  if  they  do  not 
forc«  the  appointee  to  resign  within  ten  days  their  territo- 
ries are  declared  under  interdict.^  In  the  same  year,  also, 
the  council  of  Senlis  endeavored  to  enforce  the  disabilities 
of  excommunicates  as  plaintifi's  and  witnesses,' 

Spain  maintained  a  greater  degree  of  Independence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power  than  any  other  state  of  mediaeval 
Europe.  Her  jurisprudence  was  founded  on  the  Wisigothie 
Code,  enacted  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  church,  and  based  on  the  Ejjman  laws  ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  her  institutions  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  regulation 
of  the  twelfth  council  of  Toledo,  in  681,  referred  to  above, 
which  released  from  excommunication  any  one  whom  the 
king  might  please  to  invite  to  his  tabic.  Spain  was  thas 
shielded  at  the  outset  from  the  influences  which  moulded 
the  Carlovingian  legislation,  and  after  the  rise  of  the 
clerical  power  in  the  ninth  century  her  internal  condition 
was  comparatively  free  from  the  necessities  which  drove 
the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  to  seek  a  suicidal  alliance 
with  the  hierarchy.  Her  polity,  therefore,  retained  much  of 
its  original  character  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  The 
Fuero  Juzgo,  or  Eomance  version  of  the  Gothic  code,  which 
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was  not  snperaeded  until  the  thirteenth  ceiitniy,  shows  no 
ti-aee  of  the  effort  to  enforce  the  censures  of  tlie  church  by 
eeculav  authority.  Tlie  only  recognition,  indeed,  of  the 
anathema  as  an  element  in  the  institutions  of  the  Teninsnla, 
"  is  the  insertion  in  that  Code  of  various  canons  from  the 
Gothic  parliaments,  Itnown  aa  the  councils  of  Toledo, 
which  liberally  threaten  excommuaication  against  all  who 
may  conspire  against  the  king,  or  seek  to  interrupt  the 
siiceeasiou  of  the  throne.^  The  increased  preponderance 
of  the  crown,  moreover,  is  manifested  by  the  omission 
from  one  of  these  of  a  countervailing  sentence  of  expul- 
sion from  the  church  of  any  monarch  wJio  may  illegally 
oppress  the  people,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a°text 
inculcating  submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Gkid." 

It  is  easy  thus  to  understand  why  in  Spain  the  thunders 
of  the  church  were  comparatively  innocuous,  and  how 
Queen  Urraca  and  her  cousin-husband  Alphonso  of  Arragon 
could  safely  defy  the  papal  excommunication  to  which 
Robert  the  Pious  and  Philip  I.  of  France  were  obliged 
humbly  to  submit.  The  same  independence  continued  to 
be  characteristic  of  Spanish  legislation.  When,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Alphonso  the  "Wise  drew 
np  the  elaborate  code  known  as  the  Siete  Parlidas,  he 
devoted  no  less  than  thirty-eight  laws  to  the  subject  of 
excommunication,  thus  giving  a  more  complete  and  detailed 
body  of  jurisprudence  with  regard  to  it  than  can  elsewhere 
be  found  among  the  labors  of  secular  lawgivers  of  the 
period.  He  professes,  indeed,  the  utmost  reverence  for 
ecclesiastical  censures,  deriving  them  from  the  divine  ex- 
amples of  the  excommunication  of  the  angels  whom  Gfod 

■  Pnero  Jnigo  Prolog.  LI.  5,  6,  T,  3,  fl.  10,  11. 13,  ]4,  i6,  17  (Conci).  Tole- 
tan.  IT.  ann.  63.3,  «nn.  75— V.  nnn.  636,  cm.  2,  3,  4  -VI.  ann.  638  can 
17,  la— Vir.  ann.  646,  can.  l-XIII.  ann.  683,  can.  4— XVI.  „nn.  693 
can.  10 — XVir.  anu.  694,  cnn.  7). 

=  Romans  xii:,  1-4,  insertej  In  Ibj  ix,  from  Conuil,  Tokt™.  IV,  ean.  75. 
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changed  into  devils  for  their  pride,  and  the  excommunica- 
tion of  Adam,  when  he  was  ejected  from  Paradise  for 
disobedience.'  Yet  lie  gives  no  intimation  of  any  secular 
enforcement,  beyond  the  regulation  that  a  man  remaining 
for  a  year  under  the  ban  of  the  church  without  seelcing 
reconciliation,  if  he  has  been  sentenced  as  a  suspected 
heretic  is  to  be  held  confessed  of  heresy ;  if  he  is  a  noble, 
hft  vassals  are  not  boirad  to  obey  him  while  under  excom- 
munication ;  and  if  possessed  of  any  chnrch  patronage  or 
privileges,  he  is  not  to  enjoy  them  while  thus  remaining  in 
antagonism  with  the  cUarch.'  Alphonso  deprecates,  more- 
over, as  improper  the  reprisals  occasionally  exercised  by 
communities  while  under  interdict,  in  prohibiting  their 
excommunicator  and  his  men  from  buying  or  selling  in 
their  town,  grinding  corn  in  their  mill,  baking  in  their 
public  oven,  travelling  over  their  roads  and  bridges,  draw- 
ing water  from  their  wells  and  streams,  or  cutting  wood 
on  their  mountains.'  Evidently  in  Spain  there  was  a  spirit 
unknown  elsewhere  which  enabled  the  civil  power  to  treat 
on  equal  terms  with  the  ecclesiastical,  and  consequently 
the  effects  of  excommunication,  in  this  world  at  least,  were 
much  less  fearful  than  in  other  lands.  Although  he  who 
associated  knowingly  with  an  excommunicate  incurred  the 
comparatively  light  punishment  of  the  minor  excommuni- 
cation, yet  even  this  did  not  apply  to  the  wife,  children, 
servants,  vassals,  and  iiired  laborers  of  the  offender,  who 
were  not  debarred  from  intcrcoiii'se  with  him,  nor  was  it 
forbidden  to  give  him  alms.* 

In  forcible  contrast  with  the  mildness  of  this  legislation 
is  the  contemporary  jurisprudence  of  Germany.      There 

'  Lns  Siate  Pnrtidas,  P.  i.  Tit.  ix.  Ptooem. 

=  Ibid.  P.  I,  Tit.  ix.  ley  32.— Also  in  Kaoopilaaion  Lib.  viii.  Tit.'v.  I,  12. 

'  Ibid.  P.  I.  Tit.  ix.  ley  19.— This  davioe  wns  not  confined  to  Spnin.  It 
is  Boudemned  in  1S26  by  the  oounoi!  of  Miu'siac  iu  Guyanna  (Concil.  Hatciuo. 
ttnn.  1326,  can.  47 (Hnrdnin.  VII.  1629), 

'  Siete  Partialis  P.  I,  Tit.  ix.  11.  5,  35. 
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tlie  CarlovingiiUi  trarlitious  were  regarded  with  special 
revereEce,  and  tbe  coDstitutioii  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  brought  church  and  state  into  almost  in- 
separable connection.  This,  in  the  middle  ages,  necessarily 
resulted  in  the  supremacy  of  the  church,  and  consequently 
Tve  And  in  the  German  law  of  the  period  that  all  the  claims 
of  Gregory  VII,  and  Innocent  III.  were  not  only  admitted 
but  enforced  by  the  secular  power. 

In  the  Nurnberg  decree  of  1187,  issued  by  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  for  the  suppression  of  incendiarism,  that  crime  is 
punished  with  proscription.  If  this  does  not  secure  sub- 
mission, then  tlie  offender  is  to  be  excommunicated  by  his 
bishop,  and  is  not  to  be  absolved  until  he  maJres  full 
amends  for  the  damage  caused  by  the  arson.  On  the  other 
hand,  whoever  is  excommunicated  by  a  bishop  shall  simi- 
larly be  proscribed  by  the  secular  judges,  until  he  shall 
have  been  reconciled  to  the  church,  wliich  is  only  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  to  the 
slirine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella,  involving  an  absence 
from  tlie  empire  of  at  least  a  year  and  a  day.  If  he  proves 
obstinate  and  remains  under  proscription  and  excommuni- 
cation for  a  year  and  a  day,  then  he  becomes  an  outlaw, 
deprived  of  all  legal  rights.'  The  church  had  succeeded 
in  humbling  the  central  power  and  perpetuating  the  anarchy 
of  Germany,  and  the  authority  which  thus  was  rendered 
unable  to  enforce  the  law  was  obliged  to  implore  the  as- 
sistance of  the  chui-ch,  and  to  pay  for  that  assistance  by 
placing  its  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  spiritual  courts. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Carlovingians  repeated  at  a  period 
when  the  church  was  more  fuliy  able  to  take  advantage  of 
its  opportunities. 

When  Barbarossa's  grandson,  Frederic  II,,  received  the 
imperial  crown  in  1220,  at  the  hands  of  Honorius  III,,  the 
coronation  ceremonies  were  varied  by  a  solemn  excommu- 

'  Feiidot,  Lib.  v.  Tit,  x.— Cf.  Coiiiad.  Uiiparg.  aim.  1187. 
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iiication,  with  bell,  book,  siiid  candle,  lauiicUod  by  the  pope 
against  all  who  should  promulgate  or  enforce  laws  infring- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  church.  All  who  were  connected 
in  any  way  with  such  laws,  from  the  monarch  in  whose 
name  they  were  issued,  to  the  officers  executing  them,  and 
the  scribes  engrossing  them,  were  declared  anathematized 
ipso  facto,  unless  within  sixty  days  the  laws  were  annulled 
or  repealed.^  This  was  forthwith  confirmed  by  Frederic,  in 
an  edict  by  which  he  surrendered  the  power  of  the  state 
unreservedly,  without  even  asking  for  an  equivalent.  Any 
one  incurring  excommunication  for  infringing  the  liberties 
of  the  ohureh,  and  so  remaining  for  a  year,  was  threatened 
with  the  impei-ial  ban  until  he  should  obtain  absolution. 
If  excommunicated  for  harboring  heretics,  and  not  recon- 
ciled within  a  year,  he  was  declared  infamous  and  ineligible 
to  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  disabled  from  bequeathing 
or  receivmg  inhei'itance,  from  bearing  witness,  and  from 
appearing  as  plaintiff.  If  a  judge,  his  verdicts  were  null 
and  he  could  try  no  causes;  if  an  advocate,  he  had  no 
standing  in  court ;  and  if  a  notary,  his  official  documents 
were  void.' 

When  such  laws  as  these  were  wrung  from  monarchs 
whose  whole  lives  were  consumed  in  an  internecine  con- 
flict with  the  papal  power,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  principles  which  they  thus  were  compelled  to  admit 
were  developed  even  more  fully  in  the  pretensions  ad- 
vanced by  the  church.  Already,  iu  1266,  the  council  of 
Cologne  directs  the  excommunication  of  any  secular  magis- 
trate who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  compel  the  submission 
of  any  one  remaining  under  excommunication  for  a  year;* 

'  Tbia  deoi-ee  was  not  of  mere  moment 
HE  El  rule  of  the  ohureh  bj  Gregory  IX.  t 
Thesanr.  I.  996). 

'  Const.  Fritl.  IL  post  Lib,  Feudor.  H  3,  B.— The  latter  of  these  wos  even 
interpolated  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  Post  Const.  1,  Cod,  I,  v.— Of,  Ciiiiit, 
Gregoi',  IX,  onu.  1235  (Hnrduin,  VII,  ir.3-4). 

■  Condi.  Colonieiis,  aiin,  1266,  can,  37,  38  (Ilarduin.  VII,  575). 
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aiul  even  this  beoame  excceilcd  in  tho  popular  jurispru- 
dence of  the  empire.  The  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers 
were  bound  together  with  the  closest  requirements  of  mn- 
tual  support,  yet  with  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  author- 
ity fully  admitted  in  the  last  resort.  Thus,  in  the  Suabian 
law,  which  ruled  all  Southern  Germany,  it  is  declared  to  be 
in  virtue  of  an  agreement  entered  into  between  Constantine 
the  Great  and  Sylvester  I.,  that  any  one  remaining  under 
excommunication  for  six  weeks  and  a  day  is  to  be  proscribed 
by  the  lay  courts;  and  similarly  proscription,afterthe  same 
interval,  is  to  be  followed  by  excommunication ;  and  which- 
ever of  the  two  penalties  has  been  first  inflicted  is  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  other  is  removable."  In  fact,  he  who  was 
either  excommunicated  or  proscribed  was  held  to  be  both 
excommunicated  and  proscribed;  he  had  no  standing  in 
court  except  as  a  defendant ;  he  could  neither  ask  for  a 
verdict  nor  appeal  from  one,  nor  act  as  a  witness  or  judge 
—in  fact,  he  was  deprived  of  all  legal  protection  in  both 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals.^  The  universality  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  was  established  by  empowering  the 
bishops,  at  their  annual  councils,  to  summon  before  them 
all  laymen  of  their  dioceses,  from  prince  to  peasant,  and 
authorizing  the  prelates  to  excommunicate  any  one  who 
neglected  or  disobeyed  the  summons.'  The  supremacy  of 
the  church,  moreover,  was  admitted  by  two  provisions. 
One  of  these  directs  the  bishops  to  excommunicate  any 
prince  or  potentate  who  neglects  to  persecute  heresy;  if 
he  remains  obdurate  for  a  year,  the  bishop  is  then  to  report 
the  ease  to  the  iiope,  who  is  thereupon  to  deprive  him  of 
his  rank  and  honors,  and  the  secular  power  shall  enforce 


'  Jar.  ProT,  AInman.  cap,  12T,    116.  78,  75    (Eil.  Sehilte.-,  oi 
15.  68). 

"  Ibid.  enp.  11  (E,|.  SchiUiiv,  OEi.p.  138). 
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the  senteDcc  by  stripping  him  of  all  iiis  possessions.'  The 
otlier  authorizes  the  pope  to  place  the  emperor  under  ban 
if  he  deviates  from  oi'thodoxy,  deserts  his  wife,  or  destroys 
the  churches."  The  severity  of  the  excommnnication  thus 
liberally  denounced  contrasts  strongly  with  the  laxity  of 
the  contemporary  Spanish  laws.  Any  one  conversing 
familiarly  with  a  known  excommunicfite  was  likewise  ex- 
communicated, ami  if  he  failed  to  obtain  absolution  within 
the  prescribed  period  of  six  weeks  and  a  day,  he  was  held 
guilty  of  the  crime  for  w!iich  the  first  excommunication 
had  been  mcurred.'  Under  legislation  such  as  this  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  secular  authorities  for  the  obedience 
of  the  individual  was  thorough  and  complete.  In  li65, 
George,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  considered  it  a  relaxation  of 
the  strictness  of  the  rule,  when  he  declared  that  a  town  was 
not  necessarily  under  interdict  because  one  of  its  inhabit- 
ants was  excommunicated,  and  he  mei'cifully  provided  that 
the  authorities  should  have  two  days  in  which  to  enforce 
his  submission  or  to  eject  him.^ 

Thus,  in  Germany,  the  ecclesiastic  was  fully  armed  with 
both  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  sword,  and  those  who 
were  obdurate  to  fear  of  punishment  in  the  life  to  come 
could  easily  be  coerced  into  subjection  by  the  secular 
penalties  consequent  upon  disobedience. 

In  Italy  the  authority  of  the  church  was  weaker  than 
elsewhere.    According  to  mediseval  theory  that  authority 

'  Jur.  Prov,  Alaman.  eap.  361  (Ed.  Sohilter,  cap.  308).  Yetwhen  Leo  X. 
in]520endett¥oi-edtoeiiforOB(hisrule,  in  the  Bui!  Exsurge  Doinine,  agninat 
the  pfotectora  of  Lutheianism,  tho  Garinan  lugisls  deolMed  that  it  was  un- 
coustibutionat. 

'  Ibid.  cap.  29  (Ed.  SeMiter,  oap.  111). 

"  Ibid.  eop.  11  (Ed.  Sohiller,  oap.  351).  This  forms  part  of  a  I,™  fpe- 
oiallj  directed  against  usury,  hut  tlis  ternia  emiilojed  are  general,  and  wnr- 
ront  the  nsBumption  that  it  was  not  confined  in  it«  application  to  that  single 

'  Georgii  I.  Episo.  Baraberg    Rofunn.  Consistorii  art.  sx*iv.  [I.iulewig, 
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was  derived  from  the  successor  of  St.  Petoi-,  and  to  the 
Italians  the  pope  was  invested  with  little  of  that  avrful  and 
mystei'ious  dignity  wbich  rendered  his  name  a  word  of 
power  in  distant  and  more  barbarona  regions.     Thej'  Icnew 
him  as  a  secular  prince,  yindicating  his  claims  to  obedience 
by  the  arm  of  flesh  as  well  as  by  the  power  of  the  Word, 
and  they  had  too  often  successfully  withstood  his  preten- 
sions to  feel  mnch  dread  of  his  curses  wlien  not  restrained 
by  his  legions.     This  is  strikingly  manifest  in  tlje  Neapoli- 
tan code  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  11.     We  have  seen  him, 
in  1330,  at  Roncaglia,  in  his  capacity  as  emperor,  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  church  to  uproot  heresy,  and  pledge  the  fiiU 
power  of  the  state  to  sustain  her  eeiisurcs,  both  in  cases  of 
suspected  faith  and  of  infringement  of  her  liberties.     In 
the  freer  air,  however,  of  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
he  was  careful  to  keep  her  at  arm's  length,  and  jealously 
maintained  the  independence  of  secular  jurisdiction.     In 
the  Sicilian  Constitutions  there  is  no  allusion  to  excommii- 
nication.    The  state  did  not  call  upon  the  charch  to  aid  in 
enforcing  the   secular   law,  nor  would   it   allow  itself  to 
be  called  on  to  enforce  the  judgments  of  the  church  by 
temporal  iienaltiea.     This  is  particularly  significant  when 
we  find  the  lawgiver  regulating  many  questions  as  to  heresy, 
usury,  tithes,  marriage,  incest,  adultery,  perjury,  sorcery, 
testaments,  and   inheritance  which  at  that   period  were 
generally  conceded  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  eccle- 
eiastiea!  jurisdiction;'  and  tJie  intention  of  the  legislator 
is  rendered  unquestionable  by  t!ie  care  with  which  he  limits 
the  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  the  civil  tribunals,  and 
prohibits  them  from  any  share  in  administering  the  laws.* 

■  Cons6it.  eioularnm  Lib.  i.  Tit.  I,  2,  3,  Tit.  5  cop.  3,  Tit  7  enp  1  — 
Lib.  (I,  Tit.  11,  Tit.  SB  oiip.  2.-Lib.  iii.  Tit.  25,  Tit.  40  cap.  r,  Tit.  42 
onp.  2,  S,  Tit.  43,  44,  45,  47,  49,  50,  19.— U  tliB  whole  code  the  only  oifsnoe 
committeJ  to  ths  juriediatioa  of  the  oliurohia  tUat  of  adultery  (Lib.  ill,  TiL 

=  Iblil,  Lib,  I.  Tit.  id,  fiS,  G5,  Tit,  GO  cap,  2.  Tit.  72. 
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At  ilie  otlici-  extremity  of  Italy,  wiien  the  prewRTire 
from  Germany  was  removed,  there  was  equal  alacrity  on 
the  part  of  the  indepeiideut  states  in  disi-egafding  the 
claims  and  pretensions  of  the  church.  Thus  Milan,  in 
1347,  decided  that  the  clergy  were  bound,  equally  with  the 
laity,  by  all  the  details  of  municipal  law;'  and  in  138S 
Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  the  first  Duke  of  Milan,  struck  a 
blow  at  the  whole  system  of  excommunication  by  a  decree 
in  which  he  released  all  laymen  from  the  necessity  of 
answering  a  summons  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts- 
clerks  were  to  be  tried  by  clerical  judges,  and  laymen  by 
laymen  alone.'  Wiiatever  may  have  been  the  motives 
which  prompted  the  wily  Yisconti  to  this  extraordinary 
attack  upon  the  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives  of  the 
church,  it  was  altogether  too  much  in  advance  of  the  age 
for  even  his  power  to  sustain  it,  and  in  the  following  year 
we  find  liim  limiting  the  decree  in  various  essential  particu- 
lars.' Tet  it  stands  upon  the  statute-book  to  show  how 
precarious  in  Italy  was  the  bold  of  the  church  on  those  pre- 
rogatives which  kept  the  rest  of  Latin  Christendom  in 
subjection, 

Poland  was,  probably  from  its  contamination  by  the 
Greek  schismatics,  even  less  disposed  than  Italy  to  invest 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  with  temporal  terrors. 
In  I34G,  the  statute  of  Yislitza  declares  that  if  the  evi- 
dence of  an  excommunicate  was  requisite  in  a  suit,  and  if 
Ihcexcommunicator  refused  absolution,  then  the  testimony 
of  the  witness  could  be  given  as  freelj^  as  though  he  were 
in  full  communion.  This  manifests  ao  complete  a  disre- 
gard of  the  sanctity  claimed  by  the  church  for  all  its  acts 
that  we  can  readii}-  believe  the  statement  that  by  the  com- 
t  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  anathema  entailed 

'  Antiqna  Ducum  ModiohiDi  Docratft  (Meiitiolan.  166*,p.3). 
=  Ibirl.  p.  l.lfi. 
'  Iblil.  i>p.  lSS-9. 
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no  legal  or  poHtiual  disabilities,  and  was  consequently  but 
little  regarded  by  the  people.' 

The  Northern  nations  were  guilty  of  no  snch  insubordi- 
nation. In  Sweden,  for  instance,  the  inviolability  of  eccle- 
siastical censures  was  protected  with  relentless  ferocity. 
By  the  laws  in  force  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  if  a 
man  remained  under  excommuoication  for  a  year,  without 
seeking  absolution,  the  bishop  reported  him  to  the  king, 
and  the  king  was  bonnd  to  put  him  to  death.  His  body 
was  denied  Christian  sepulture,  and  his  relatives  could 
claim  no  wekr-gild  or  blood  money,  though  his  heirs  were 
not  disinherited.'  Among  the  free  Priaians,  any  one  ia- 
terfering  to  prevent  the  prelates  from  absolutely  coercing 
offenders  among  their  flocks  was  subjected  to  the  hea\'y 
flue  of  20  marks.' 

Thus  supported  by  the  jurisprudence  of  nearly  alt 
Europe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  church  could  assume  as 
a  general  principle  that  all  secular  magistrates  wei-e  obliged 
to  exercise  their  authority  at  the  call  of  the  bishops,  and 
that  any  one  neglecting  thus  to  perform  his  duty  in  en- 
forcing the  mandates  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  was,  after 
three  summons,  himself  liable  to  excommunication.* 


ABUSE  OF  EXCOMMUNICATION. 

With  the  power  of  the  state  thus  at  command,  the  au- 
thority of  the  church  became  almost  illimitable.  It  was 
not  only  available  in  reducing  to  submission  the  proudest 
inonarcha  of  Christendom,  but  it  extended  to  the  minutest 

•■  Krnsinaki,  Reformation  in  Poland,  I.  lOS. 

'  Engnald.  LI.  Sueoorum  Lib.  i.  enp.  sir.  (Stooldiolmio!,  1614,  p.  23), 

"  Li.  Opstalbomicav.  ann.  1323,  tj  i. 

^  C.  A.  Thesjim-i  <U  V<en\f  !!onle".,  FerriiHifi,  17CI,  p.  109. 
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details  of  daily  life.  The  canons  might  repeat  with  cease- 
less iteration  that  excommunication  was  a  spiritual  sword 
■which  should  only  be  unsheathed  in  the  cause  of  God,  and 
for  weighty  reasons;  but  the  cause  of  every  churchman 
was  the  cause  of  the  church,  and  the  cause  of  the  church 
■was  the  cause  of  God.  The  rule  that  no  one  could  be 
judge  in  his  own  case  thns  was  disregarded  in  the  zeal  to 
punish  the  wrongs  offered  to  God  in  the  persons  of  His 
servants,  and  private  enmity  gratified  itself  under  the 
guise  of  holy  fervor.'  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  abusing  a  power  so  tremendous  and  so 
irresponsible,  and  the  warnings  to  be  temperate  in  its  exer- 
cise met  ■with  little  respect  from  the  highest  as  from  the 
lowest. 

One  fertile  source  of  oppression  is  suggested  by  the  case 
above  cited  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  E-iquier  and  Mayor  Roisel. 
As  the  excommunicate  was  what  the  old  English  law  de- 
nominated a  "lawless  man" — one  who  could  claim  no 
protection  under  the  law — it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  a 
quarrel  arose  between  a  prelate  and  a  layman,  the  former 
could  fulminate  the  anathema  against  bis  adversary,  who 
thenceforth  had  no  standing  in  court  until  he  could  pro- 
cm'e  absolution  from  his  excommunicator,  thus  pi'actically 
placing  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonist,  who  could 
exact  his  o'wn  terms  for  reconciliation.  It  mattered  not 
whether  the  excommunication  was  legal  or  illegal,  justifia- 
ble or  unjustifiable.  The  False  Decretals  had  promulgated 
the  doctrine  that  the  episcopal  sentence,  even  when  ground- 
less, -was  to  be  respected,'  and-  this  principle  became  ft-eely 
admitted  in  practice.  Beaumanoir  advises  any  one  sum- 
moned to  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  obey  the  summons 
promptly,  whether  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  or  not,  for  if 
he  fails  to  appear,  he  will  be  excommunicated^"  et  li 
escommeniement  font  a  doutcr,  comment  qu'ii  soient  gct^. 
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soit  a  tort,  soit  a  droit.'"  Atoiit  the  same  period,  Al- 
piionso  tbe  Wise  of  Castile,  in  his  code  of  laws,  declares 
that  though  it  is  a  grave  sin  to  excommtinieate  without 
cause,  yet  he  who  is  thus  exeommuuieated  can  only  submit 
■  until  he  is  absolved.'  It  thus  gradually  came  to  be  estab- 
lished that  however  illicit  an  excommunication  might  be, 
it  yet  was  valid;'  and  so  thoroughly  was  the  customary 
abuse  of  this  tremendous  power  recognized,  that  popes 
sometimes,  in  virtue  of  their  supreme  authority,  granted 
as  a  special  privilege  the  right  not  to  be  excommunicated  ■ 
without  cause.  A  bull  of  this  nature  is  extant,  issued  by 
Celestin  III.  in  1193,  in  favor  of  the  monastery  of  Nicu- 
werke,*  and  another  by  Innocent  III.  in  1207,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  an  archbishop." 

It  could  hardly  be  expected,  indeed,  that  papal  monitions 
to  be  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  power  should  be  heeded 
when  the  papacy  itself  set  the  example  of  the  most  flagrant 
abuse.  In  the  insatiable  greed  of  the  Eoman  curia,  for 
instance,  not  only  was  the  power  of  confirming  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  turned  to  account  by  grasping  the  annates, 
but,  in  defiance  of  all  the  canons  against  simony,  the  crea- 
tures of  the  court  exacted  heavy  fees  under  pretence  of  free 
gifts.  In  process  of  time  this  custom  became  so  thoroughly 
established  that  those  who  were  niggard  or  dilatory  were 
formally  excommunieated ;  and  Peter  Boerius,  Bishop  of 
Orvieto,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  relates 
that  no  less  than  seven  bishops  were  thus  under  the  ban 
of  the  church  at  one  time  for  not  gratifying  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  cardinals.* 

'  Coutnmea  6u  Benavoisis,  cap.  ii.  {  28. 

■'  Lua  Siete  P^'tid.ia,  P.  I.  Tit.  ix.  11.  20.  21. 

'  Avila  'U  Censnria  Booles,  P.  ii.  oip.  t.  Dlspat.  ii.  Dub.  1,  ConolHS.  4. 

'  Ludflwig,  Reliq,  Mssotor.  T.  v.  p.  64. 

'  Innocent.  PP.  UI.  Regest.  Lib.  s.  Epist.  36. 

=  Gloss,  ad  Vit.  Pontificum  IBalnze  et  Mnnsi  Miacell.  T.  I.  p.  479).  Bo- 
eleEbsticaBefmed  tolinowtoomuohoftliemnchineryofesoommunin.T-tionto 
foel  for  it  the  implicit  respect  tliiit  bus  espeoted  of  lajnicn.     In  1201  we 
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When  we  consider  the  materials  of  wliicli  tbe  liierarchy 
was  composed  and  tlie  influences  wliich  secured  preferment 
to  its  liigtiest  places,  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  if  the  tre- 
mendous power  thus  confided  to  unworthy  hands  was 
abused  for  iirivate  ends  and  in  the  most  shocking  manner.  ■ 
Medifeval  history  is  fnll  of  this  prostitution  of  the  name 
and  aiitliority  of  Christ  by  those  who  professed  to  be  act- 
ing in  His  name  and  for  His  cause,  as  when  in  1353  Heni-i 
de  Suae  endeavored  to  levy  an  illegal  tax  on  the  citizens 
of  Embriin,  of  which  place  he  was  archbishop.  The  com- 
munity resisted  so  vivaciously  that  he  was  forced  to  leave 
town,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  pope,  who  ap- 
pointed the  Bishop  of  Senez  as  an  arbiter.  As  this  prelate 
was  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  he  conld  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  an  impartial  judge,  and  he  naturally  was  unable 
to  reconcile  the  parties.  In  April,  1254,  therefore,  the 
archbishop  excommunicated  the  inhabitants,  but  they  still 
refused  submission,  and  after  a  year's  grace,  in  May,  1255, 
he  fulminated  a  more  decisive  anathema  against  them, 
which  ia  a  fair  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  spirit 
of  the  Gfospel  was  lost  in  the  all-absorbing  interests  of  the 
temporal  power; — 

"I.  If  tlie  consuls  and  iiiliabitants  of  Embrun  do  not  return  to 
tlieir  d.uty  by  St.  Jolm's  day  tiiey  ai-o  tleolnred  tlicncefortli  infamous, 
incapable  of  tbeieafter  executiag  testaments,  of  bearing  witueeB, 
or  of  exercising  any  public  function,  and  in  addition  tkey  shall  be 


"II,  All  those  who  have  served  as  consuls  Mnce  the  date  of  ex- 
communication sliall  be  disabled  from  holding  any  office  of  dignity. 
All  the  acts  of  their  consulate  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

"III.  AH  citiBens  who  have  been  candidates  for  the  consulsliips 
or  municipal  couacilof  Embruu  are  declared  infamous  and  perjm'ed; 

find  the  church  of  Cologne  inqHU'lng  of  Innocent  in.  what  slioulfl  be  done 
in  Bnaea  where  ahbota  and  abbesses  bestowed  preferment  on  olerks  who  were 
under  eKeonimunioatinn,  and  how  thej  conld  be  oompeUed  to  respect  im 
in  terdiot.— Innocent.  PP.  III.  Hegast.  Lib.  x.  Bpist.  62, 
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aiKl  those  «lio  liave  favored  tliem  or  may  favor  tliem  are  excommu- 
nicated. All  the  iiiliaWtants  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age  who 
have  obeyed  the  coasuls  or  have  been  willing  to  obey  Uiem  are  like- 
wise  declared  infainoTis  and  e:scommunicate. 

' '  lY.  All  ecclesiastics  are  forbidden  to  enter  tlie  t-own  of  Embruii; 
and  all  towns,  Tillages,  and  hamlets  of  the  diocese  are  prohibited 
from  receiving  or  hai'borijig  Oie  inhabitants  of  Embrun  under  paiu 
of  sharing  in  the  interdict  during  tlieir  stay. 

"Y.  All  testaments,  contracts  of  marriage,  and  other  acts  ivhich 
may  be  executed  in  Embrun  and  other  interdicted  places  are  de- 
claied  null  and  void,  especially  those  to  which  eKCommniiicates  are 
parties.  AH  children  born  of  such  unions  are  declared  bastai-d  and 
not  heritable,  notwitlistanding  the  ignorance  of  those  who  may 
liave  contracted  the  n: 


"  VL  The  curates  and  chaplains  of  the  Maritime  Alps  arc  ordered 
to  publish  these  presents  on  all  enndays  and  holidays.  All  who 
during  the  interdict  shall  frequent  the  market  of  Embrun,  shall  sell 
provisions  to  the  iuhahitants,  or  shall  assist  them  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  sliaU  appear  before  the  archbishop  to  answer  for  their 
disobedience. 

"VII.  The  present  interdict  sliall  be  addressed  to  all  bishops,  . 
abbots,  priors,  convents,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  with  prohibiijon  to 
receive  any  of  the  inhabilants  of  Embrun,  or  any  messenger  from 
its  pretended  magistrates.  All  confessors  are  moreover  forbidden 
to  absolve  any  of  tlie  said  inliabltants  witliout  special  perml^ion. 

"  VIII.  The  bodies  of  all  persona  dying  under  tlie  said  excom- 
munication shall  be  hung  upon  b'ees.  Any  one  burying  them, 
even  in  the  fields,  is  declared  unworthy  of  sepulture  until  St.  John's 

As  during  the  nest  year,  1256,  the  arclibishop  is  found 
in  peaceable  possession  of  his  citj',  we  may  fairly  couclufle 
that  even  his  stubborn  flock  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
ground  against  so  ruthless  a  proscription  as  this. 

In  sentences  of  this  kind  it  is  worthy  of  note  how  com- 
pletely the  spiritual  penalties  had  become  absorbed  in  tlie 
temporal  punishment.  The  alliance  between  church  and 
state  had  done  its  work,  and  the  church,  secularized  in  its 

'  flantier,  Hist   do  la  Villa  He  Oap,  Notes,  pp.  208-10  (Gap,  1844). 
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aapiratious,  relied  I'atlier  upon  tlie  sword  of  Jiesli  which  it 
had  succeeded  in  graspiDg  than  upon  the  sword  of  the 
spirit  which  it  claimed  to  have  received  from  the  apostles. 
Thus  the  power  to  refuse  tlie  rites  of  Cliristian  sepulture, 
not  content  with  merely  denying  all  funeral  ceremonies, 
expands  into  a  prohibition  even  to  hide  the  body  of  the  ex- 
communicate in  the  bosom  of  mother  earth.  The  corpse  is 
to  be  suspended  on  a  tree,  and  rotting  in  the  air  is  to  carry 
dreadful  warning  and  example  to  the  senses  of  those 
whose  souls  are  too  hardened  or  too  obtuse  to  fear  the 
threat  of  eternal  punishment.  This  was  no  invention  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Embrun.  It  was  the  recognized  penalty 
attached  by  the  church  to  all  who  died  under  her  censure. 
In  1031  the  Bishop  of  Cahors  ediSed  the  council  of  Limo- 
ges with  an  account  of  a  miracle  that  had  occurred  under  J 
his  own  supervision,  showing  that  heaven  approved  of  this 
regulation.  The  body  of  a  certain  knight  who  had  died 
excommunicated  for  spoiling  the  chui-ch  was  forcibly  buried 
by  his  companions  in  consecrated  ground,  but  without 
funeral  rites.  Next  morning  the  corpse  was  found  lying 
nated  on  the  ground  beyond  the  cemetery,  while  the  grave 
presented  no  signs  of  having  been  touched.  On  opening  it 
the  gi'ave- clothes  were  found  ;  the  body  was  again  buried, 
and  the  spot  covered  with  an  enormous  pile  of  stones,  but 
to  no  effect,  for  the  next  day  the  body  was  found  thrown 
out  as  before.  This  was  repeated  five  times,  until  the  noble 
friends  of  the  deceased,  appalled  by  the  warning,  allowed 
the  body  to  lie  unburied,  and  sought  reconciliation  to  the 
church.'  When  the  rule  was  thus  divinely  enforced  it  ia 
no  wonder  that  the  church  adhered  to  it.  In  1260  the 
council  of  Cognac  prohibited  all  dead  excommunicates 
from  being  covered  with  stones  even  above  ground;*  while 
in  Iceland  the  attempt  to  bury  a  corpse  to  which  sepulture 

'  Conoil.  Lemovioens.  11.  Sess.  it.  (Ilnr. 
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had  boon  interdicted  was  pniii8hei.l  with  exile."  The  cnstom 
Wiia  observed  even  when  the  e s com  mu nidation  itself  was 
despised.  TIms,when  in  1239  Gregory  IX.  anathematized 
Frederic  II.  in  the  vain  hope  of  staying  the  progress  of  his 
victorious  arms  in  Italy,  and  ordered  his  subjects  to  elect 
another  emperor,  the  GfermanB  treated  the  papal  fulmiua- 
tion  with  absolute  contempt.  The  Bishop  of  Passau  even 
sonndly  pummelled  and  cast  into  jail  the  nuncio  who  bore 
the  apostolic  commands,  and  the  whole  nation  asserted  its 
independence  of  Roman  control.  Yet  when  Eberhardt  of 
Salzburg  died  in  1246  under  excommunication  for  sharing 
in  this  disobedience,  although  he  had  quietly  exercised  his 
arciiiepiscopal  functions  without  interruption,  his  body  was 
refused  sepulture,  and  lay  at  Radstadt  nntil  1288,  when  it 
was  iinally  brought  to  Salzburg  and  magnificently  interred.' 
Usurers,  as  being  ipso  facto  excommunicate,  were  simi- 
larly denied  Christian  burial,  and  in  1456  the  Bishop  of  St, 
Andree  complained  to  the  council  of  Salzburg  that  the 
mendicant  friars  dared  to  give  funeral  ritea  to  notorious 
offenders  of  this  kind,  without  exacting  satisfaction  from 
the  heirs,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  priesthood,'  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  indeed,  the  strictness  of  the  rule  was  relaxed 
in  some  places,  where  the  clergy  found  it  more  profitable 
to  be  merciful.  George,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  issued  in  1465 
a  scale  of  iirices  for  all  the  Jiroeesses  of  his  episcopal  court, 
to  restrain  the  grasping  venality  of  the  officials,  and  in  this 
docament  he  defines  that  the  fee  for  burying  the  bodj'  of 
an  excommunicate  shall  be  properly  proportioned  to  the 

'  KriBtinrettr  Thor!,  oc  KatLls,  onp.  Vii.  xlviii.  (HavniiB,  17TB,  pp.  3T, 
1T1).  In  the  Icelandia  cliureh  thera  nere  regular  fees  far  sfpuICure  estab- 
liaiied  by  lavr,  as  nell  ns  for  other  sscerilotitl  ministrationa,  even  to  the  oon- 
eeoration  of  a  churoh  by  a  bishop. — Ibid.  onp.  v.  iit.  xt. 

'  DolhMU,  CoDCll.  Stillsburgens   pp.  01-9B. 

'  Conoil.  Balisburg.  ixstiii.  (Dalham,  op  uit.  23.^]  Even  os  late  as 
liiSfl  a.  formal  body  of  eooleaioaticnl  Ian  adopted  by  n.  ooun-il  of  Saltbiirg 
forbnde  Christian  sepiiltttrs  to  usuicis  (CohljI  Sjliibuig  \lyj.  const,  li. 
etip.  a, -Dalham,  p.  5(15). 
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estate  of  the  defunct.^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
absolute  refusal  of  eepulture  was  uo  longer  rigidly  eaforeed 
ill  his  diocese,  and  doubtless  even  m  earlier  times  a  pro- 
ceediDg  so  repugnant  to  all  human  sensibilities  could  not 
have  beeu  uuiversally  carried  out,  for  if  it  had  been  it 
would  have  demonstrated  the  falsity  of  a  wide-spread 
belief  that  the  corpse  of  an  excommunicate,  though.it 
might  decay,  was  practically  indestructible,  and  would 
remain  for  an  indefinite  period  in  a  putrid  condition. 
Adam  of  Bremen  relates  a  case  in  which  »  body  thus  was 
preserved  for  seventy-five  years,  until  a  pious  bishop  re- 
moved the  excominunicatioa,  when  it  incontinently  crumb- 
led into  dust;  and  two  centuries  later  Matthew  Paris  shows 
that  the  superstition  still  existed.' 

Thus,  although  the  temporal  penalties  formed  the  most 
efficient  feature  of  excommunication,  yet  its  spiritual  and 
superhuman  effects  were  by  no  means  abandoned.  These 
were  materialized,  however,  to  suit  the  grosser  supersti- 
tions of  the  age,  and  men  were  taught  that  nature  itself 
was  subject  to  the  awful  and  mysterious  ban  of  the  church. 
Not  only  were  the  bodies  of  the  dead  rendered  imperish- 
able witnesses  of  the  doom  reserved  in  another  world  for 
the  disobedient,  but  even  in  this  world,  if  the  stubborn 
soul  of  man  was  insensible,  the  dreadful  curse  could 
wither  into  sterility  his  lands  and  his  flocks,  for  God  had 
given  the  earth  to  His  church,  and  the  blessings  of  kindly 
nature  were  to  be  enjoyed  only  on  condition  of  submission 
to  its  behests. 

From  time  immemorial  up  to  the  Revolution  of  1T89, 
an  annual  tribute  of  30  sous  Morlaas  was  regularly  paid 
by  the  Valley  of  Saint-Savin  in  Eigorre,  to  the  Valley  of 
Aspe  in  Beam.     The  origin  of  this  custom,  as  explicitly 

'  Qeorgil  I.  Bpiao.  Bnmberg,  Reform.  Consistoi-ii  Art.  xlii.  (LuOewig 
Script.  Ear.  Germim.  I.  1183). 

'  Ailnm,  Bremens.  Gest.  Pontif.  Hnmlinrg.  Lib.  ii.  t.ip.  SI.~.-M:itt,  I'aiin 
ann.  1245  (Ed,  Paris.  11144,  p.  iC'l). 
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set  forth  in  formal  legal  documents  of  1348  and  1593,  was 
as  follows :  The  people  of  Aspe  made  a  sudden  raid  upon 
their  neighbors  of  Saint-Saviu,  when,  to  avreat  tbe  course 
of  the  invaders,  an  abbot  climbed  into  an  elder-tree  and  so 
paralyzed  them  by  his  magic  arts  that  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  slaughtered  without  resistance.  The  pope,  in- 
formed of  this  shocking  carnage,  east  an  interdict  on  Saint- 
Savin,  and  for  seven  years  it  was  cursed  with  absolute 
sterility— women  bore  no  children,  cattle  gave  no  increase, 
and  the  land  produced  no  fruit.  To  expiate  its  crime  and 
to  gain  absolution  the  Valley  of  Saint-Savin  at  last  agreed 
to  pay  tribute  to  Aspe,  and  the  memory  of  its  pimishment 
and  expiation  was  thus  regularly  handed  down  to  modern 
times.' 

Prom  this  example  it  is  not  difficult  to  nnderstand  how 
the  excommunication  of  animals  and  inanimate  objects 
came  to  be,  if  not  a  matter  of  everyday  occurrence,  at  all 
events  a  recognized  portion  of  the  attributes  and  functions 
of  the  church.  Shortly  after  St.  Bernard  had  founded  his 
ascetic  community  at  Clairvaux,  a  monlt  of  a  less  rigid 
order  planted  a  vineyard  in  the  neighborhood.  Two  of 
the  Beriiardines,  regarding  this  aa  a  scandalous  deroga- 
tion from  the  austerity  of  monastic  life,  after  vainly-ex- 
postulating with  brother  Cliristian  the  cultivator,  informed 
him  that  lie  should  never  taste  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  and 
proceeded  to  excommunicate  the  vineyard.  It  never  thrived, 
and  Christian  died  without  seeing  it  come  into  bearing. 
After  years  of  resultless  labor  hsd  been  spent  upon  it,  at 
length  the  owner  came  to  St.  Bernard  and  complained  of 
the  curse  of  barrenness  which  had  been  inflicted  on  it  by 
the  excommunication  of  his  brethren,  when  the  pitying 
saint  caused  a  basin  of  water  to  be  brought,  blessed  it,  and 
told  the  vine-dresser  to  sprinlile  it  over  the  accursed  ground. 
TJie  vines  thenceforth  grew  luxuriantly,  and   bore  such 

'  La  Grize,  Hist,  ilu  Droit  tlims  les  Pji-eiioos,  Paris,  1867,  p.  339. 
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abundant  crops  that  tbey  were  the  admiration  of  all  bc- 
boklers,'  It  will  be  observed  bere  tliat  it  was  not  the 
sanctity  of  the  monks  but  the  anathema  itself  which'  in- 
flicted the  curse  of  barrenness ;  and  such  was  the  fact  also 
in  a  case  reported  !>y  Chasean^e,  wliere  a  priest  exoomraii- 
nicated  an  orchard  of  which  tlie  tempting  fruit  enticed 
away  the  children  of  the  vicinage  from  attendance  upon 
divine  service.  It  immediately  ceased  bearing,  and  re- 
mained sterile  untU  the  curse  was  removed  at  the  special 
request  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Burgundy.' 

Excommunication  of  animals,  however,  was  much  more 
frequent  than  that  of  inanimate  objects.  The  earliest  in- 
stance on  record,  I  believe,  occurred  in  1120,  when  a  bishop 
of  Laon  excommunicated  the  caterpillars,  which  were  rav- 
aging his  diocese,  with  the  same  formula  as  that  employed 
the  previous  year  by  the  council  of  Rheims  in  cursing  the 
priests  who  persisted  in  marrying  in  spite  of  the  canons.' 
What  snccess  attended  his  efforts  is  not  on  record,  but 
soon  afterwards  St.  Bernard  found  the  remedy  effectual 
when,  preaching  in  the  monastery  of  Foigny,  which  he 
founded  in  1121,  he  was  interrupted  hy  swarms  of  irre- 
ligious flies  whose  buzzing  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  the 
orator  and  the  attention  of  his  audience.  Wearied  beyond 
endurance,  the  saint  at  last  exclaimed  to  his  tormentors, 
"  I  excommunicate  you,"  and  next  morning  they  were 
found  lying  dead  upon  the  floor  of  the  chapel  in  such  mul- 
titudes that  they  had  to  be  swept  out.* 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  observable  how  completely  the 
original  idea  of  excommunication — the  depriving  a  sinner 
of  participation  in  a  sacrament  of  which  he  was  un  worthy ^ — 

'  JoiHin.  Bremit.  Vit.  B.  Bernnrdi  Lib.  Ii.  oap.  10. 

•  Agnel,  Cnrioail^s  Jndiciaires  du  Moyen-Age.  Paris,  1S58,  p.  20. 

"  Desumae,  PiSnalit^s  Anoiennea,  Pnria,  1866,  pp.  31-2. 

'  QniUelmi  S.  Tlieod,  Vit.  S.  Bernarai,  oap.  si.  Ko.  52.  ■Willii.m,  Abbot 
of  St.  Theodore,  was  .1  conlemporarj  of  St,  Barnard,  find  his  atorj  repreaeiits 
thcrelorc  a  liungl)elLi;f  of  tbe  age,  mid  not  merely  a  miiaouluiis  legend. 
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is  lost  in  the  sccoiidaiy  notion  of  a  ban  or  curse  inflicted 
on  persons  or  things  who  never  had  enjoyed  or  could  enjoy 
comnmiiion,  Tlie  church  is  no  longer  merely  the  castodian 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemei',  but  has  acquired 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  the  power  to  hless  or  to  curse, 
and  excommunication  is  only  the  traditional  form  through 
which  to  convey  the  curse  that  works  woe  in  this  world 
and  the  next.  In  all  ages  the  saints,  peculiarly  favored  of 
God,  were  enabled  hy  divine  grace  to  work  miracles,  but 
the  formula  of  excommunication  embodied  the  collective 
authority  of  the  church,  and  it  was  effectual  as  an  every 
day  operation  of  that  authority,  irrespective  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  minister  who  wielded  it. 

How  thoroughly  these  excommunications  of  animals 
were  assimilated  to  the  regular  use  of  the  censures  of  the 
chiireh  is  manifest  by  the  form  which  they  subsequently 
took.  Even  as  the  canons,  however  constantly  violated, 
forbade  the  expulsion  of  a  Chiistian  without  a  formal  trial, 
so,  as  civilization  advanced,  it  began  to  be  thought  that  an 
unfair  advantage  was  taken  of  the  dnmb  creatures  of  God 
by  condemning  them  unheard,  and  the  practice  arose  of 
affording  them  tlie  opportunity  of  defence  before  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  prior  to  pronouncing  the  dreadful  sentence 
against  them.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  curious 
proceedings  was  that  by  which  the  distinguished  lawyer, 
Bartholomew  Chassanee,  in  1510,  made  the  reputation 
wliich  subsequently  elevated  him  to  the  post  of  Premier 
President  of  the  Parlement  of  Aix.  The  country  around 
Autun  being  intolerably  infested  with  rats,  whose  numbers 
resisted  all  ordinary  means  of  extermination,  the  inhabit- 
ants applied  to  the  bishop  to  have  the  vermin  regularly 
excommunicated.  The  episcopal  court  nominated  Chassa^ 
n&  to  appear  as  counsel  for  the  rats,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  shortly  before  printed  a  consultation  of  vast  erudi- 
tion on  trials  of  that  kind.  He  accordingly  undertook  the 
defence,  and  proved  that  the  rats  had  not  been  propcii}' 
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snmmoiier!  to  appear,  and  the  trial  went  ovev  until  a,  formsil 
citation  to  the  defendants  was  published  by  the  priests  of 
all  the  pai'ishes  in  the  infested  district.  He  then  moved 
for  a  longer  delay,  alleging  that  tlie  time  allowed  the  rats 
to  put  in  an  appearance  was  too  shoi't,  in  view  of  the  danger 
incurred  by  them  through  reason  of  the  cats  which  rendered 
all  access  to  the  court  dangerous  for  them ;  and  his  learned 
argument  on  the  point  gained  an  additional  postponement.' 
De  Thou,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  curious  details, 
does  not  state  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  but  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  the  rats  were  finally  condemned  and  duly 
excommunicated,  in  spite  of  the  learning  and  ability  of 
tlieir  advocate,  for  that  waa  the  usual  result  in  these  cases, 
and  Chassanfe  in  his  consultation  had  admitted  its  pro- 
priety. He  argues,  after  various  generalizing  reasons,  that 
religion  permits  us  to  lay  snares  for  birds  and  other  animals 
destructive  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  anathema 
is  the  surest  and  most  com  pre  lieu  eive  of  snares.  That  to 
preserve  tlie  harvests,  incantations  and  other  forbidden 
proceedings  are  tolerated  by  the  law,  and  a  fortiori  it  ia 
permissible  to  use  against  destructive  vermin  the  excom- 
munication which  is  .authorized  and  employed  by  the 
church  itself.  In  support  of  this  opinion  he  citea  a  case  in 
which  the  sparrows  who  soiled  the  church  of  St.  Yiucent 
were  excommunicated  by  the  bishop,  and  another  where  the 
rats  and  caterpillars  who  swarmed  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country  were  jointly  anathematized  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  An  tun,  Macon,  and  Lyons." 

Such  cases,  indeed,  were  by  no  means  rare.  In  1451  the 
fish  of  the  Lalce  of  Geneva  were  threatened  with  destruction 
by  the  abounding  multitudes  of  leeches.  By  order  of  Wil- 
liam of  Saluees,  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  a  regular  trial  was 
held  ;  the  leeches  were  ordei-ed,  under  pain  of  excommnui- 
eation,  to  eoiifliie  themselves  to  a  certain  spot,  and  they 
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duly  oLeyi3cl,  no  longer  venturing  to  wander  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed.  In  1480  the  spiritual  court  of  Autun, 
on  complaint  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mussy  and  Penian, 
excommunicated  the  caterpillars,  and  ordered  the  priests 
to  repeat  the  anathema  from  their  pulpits  until  it  should 
produce  the  desired  effect.  In  1481  a  similar  sentence  was 
rendered  at  Macon  against  the  snails,  which  was  repeated 
in  1487.  Another  was  delivered  in  1488  at  Autun  against 
the  caterpillars,  and  the  same  year  at  Beaujeu  against  the 
snails.  At  Troyes,  in  1516,  there  were  similar  proceedings 
against  caterpillars;'  and  about  the  same  time  against 
grasshoppers  at  Miliifere  in  Normandy.  The  progress  of 
enlightenment,  however,  made  itself  apparent  in  1587  at 
Valence,  where  a  plagne  of  caterpillars  led  to  a  formal 
trial  and  sentence  of  banishment  under  pain  of  excora- 
munication.  The  obstinate  insects  refusing  obedience,  tlie 
grand  vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  "Valence  was  proceeding  to 
fulminate  the  threatened  anathema,  when  he  was  dissuaded 
by  some  discreet  lawyers  and  theologians.' 

Cardinal  DupeiTon,  who  was  too  vain  of  his  learning  to 
Lave  much  belief  in  anything  but  himself,  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  absurdity  of  these  proceedings,  and  in  the  ritual  of 
Evreux  in  1G06  forbade  everything  of  the  kind  except 
under  written  permission  of  the  bishop.  Yet  the  super- 
stition was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  belief  to  be 
easily  eradicated,  nor  was  the  church  prepared  to  abandon 
any  source  of  influence  over  the  faithful.  Martin  of  Aries, 
who  about  this  period  published  a  tract  against  the  super- 
stitions of  the  daj',  mingles  with  sensible  observations  on 
the  grosser  forms  of  popular  credulity  a  defence  of  pro- 
ceedings of  this  kind,  provided  they  are  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  established  formulas  of  the  church. 

'  The  form  of  adjuration  eraployad  on  this  ooansion  may  bo  found  In  Du 
Cange  e.  v.  Emommmnrntio  (T.  III.  p.  137,  ool,  i.,  Ed.  lS4i|. 
'  Agnel,  op.  nit.  pp,  2(1-38. 
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All  destructive  vermin  he  conceives  to  be  the  direct  emis- 
sai'ies  or  iuatrnments  of  the  devil,  (uid  it  ia  the  province  of 
the  church  to  exorcise  and  defeat  the  devil  in  all  his  mani- 
festations.' What  were  the  established  forma  are  to  be 
found  in  a  manual  of  exorcisms  published  by  authority  at 
Antwerp  in  1648,  which  gives  the  regular  ritual  provided 
for  the  cursing  of  noxious  vermin.  After  certain  prayers 
offered  in  the  fields  to  be  cleansed  of  them,  the  priest  re- 
cited the  9th  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  11th  of  Luke, 
and  the  49th  Psalm,  and  then  proceeded,  "  I  exorcise  and 
adjure  yon,  O  pestilent  worms,  by  God  the  omnipotent 
Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ  His  Son,  and  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeding  from  both,  that  you  at  once  aban- 
don these  fields,  meadows,  pastures,  gardens,  vineyards, 
and  waters,  if  the  providence  of  God  permit  you  still  to 
live,  and  that  you  no  longer  stay  here  but  betake  yourselves 
to  such  places  that  you  may  do  no  harm  to  the  servants  of 
God.  If  yon  are  here  through  the  craft  of  the  devil,  I 
order  you  in  the  name  of  Divine  Majesty,  of  all  the  Hea-. 
venly  Host,  and  of  the  Churcii  Militant,  to  decrease  and 
disappear  unless  you  can  add  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
comfort  of  man.  Which  may  He  deign  to  grant  who 
Cometh  to  judge  the  qniclf  and  the  dead  and  the  world  by 
fire.    Amunl'" 

Li  this  there  is  no  mention  of  excommunication,  and  if 
the  latter  was  employed,  it  must  have  been  a  subsequent 

'  D.  Martini  de  Arlea  Tract,  de  Supers 
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proceeding  on  the  vermiii  proving  obdurate  to  the  exorcism. 
The  custom  was  not  obsolete,  however,  for,  fifty  years  later, 
the  Canadian  colonists  used  occasionally  to  seek  protec- 
tion from  the  ravages  of  immense  flocks  of  wild  pigeons 
by  getting  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  to  excommunicate  them ; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  ceutury,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  village  of  Poiit-dii-Chateau  in  Anvergne,  a 
regular  process  of  anathema  was  resorted  to  by  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  against  an  invasion  of  caterpillars.  In 
1T13  the  good  brethren  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Maranon,  in  Brazil,  Boding  that  their  provisions  were 
destroyed  and  the  foundations  of  tbeir  building  nnder- 
mined  by  an  immense  colony  of  ants,  went  through  the 
forma  of  a  regular  trial,  ending  in  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment under  pain  of  excommunication;  and  on  this  being 
formally  read  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  ant-holes,  the  obedient 
insects  at  once  took  np  the  line  of  march  in  heavy  columns 
and  proceeded  to  the  spot  designated  for  their  habitation. 
About  tbe  same  time  a  similar  occurrence  is  recorded  as 
taking  placejn  Peru,  where  the  ravages  of  a  multitude  of 
ants  threatened  to  destroy  a  library.' 

These  eccentric  abuses  of  tbe  power  of  excommunica- 
tion have  tlieir  importance  as  showing  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  human  mind  by  the  assiduous  teachings  of 
the  cburcli.  Not  only  was  the  anathema  thus  believed  to 
be  endowed  with  almost  omnipotent  power,  but  the  dispo- 
sition to  resort  to  it  on  every  occasion  when  tbe  ordinary 
processes  of  law  were  at  faidt  was  encouraged  until  it  be- 
came a  universal  remedy  or  panacea.  Diego  Gelmirez, 
Archbishop  of  Compostella,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  could  think  of  no  better  mode  of  preserving  the 
manuscript  history  of  his  pontificate  than  by  fulminating 
an  excommunication,  which  consigned  to  eternal  damnation 
with   Dathan  and  Abiram,  any  sacrilegious  wretch  who 

'  Agnel,  np.  cit,,  pp.  40^6. 
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might  steal  oi-  mutilate  the  copywhicli  he  deposited  in  tlic 
archives  of  hia  cathedral.'  When  Clement  III.  desived 
to  encourage  the  risirg  TJniYersity  of  Bologiia,  lie  issued  a 
bull  anathematizing  ipso  facta  any  one  who  should  offer 
higher  rent  for  lodgiogs  occupied  hy  any  teacher  or  student ; 
and  this  hecame  the  common  law  of  the  church  every- 
where, according  to  Alphonso  the  Wise.*  After  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  bad  given  a  pecuniary  value  to  literary 
lahor,  and  before  the  invention  of  the  legal  protection  of 
copyright,  pirated  editions  were  prevented  by  accompany- 
ing the  grant  of  exclusive  publication  with  an  anathema 
directed  against  all  who  should  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
the  author.  Even  popes  did  not  disdain  thus  to  fulminate 
the  papal  excommunication,  and  publishers  were  able  to 
defiantly  proclaim  the  eternal  punishment  awaiting  those 
■who  should  intei-fere  with  their  privileges.'  So  minute, 
indeed,  were  the  applications  of  the  anathema  that  learaed 
doctors  gravely  disputed  whether  a  man  who  stole  a  single 
bunch  of  grapes  from  a  vineyard  could  be  exconimnnicated, 
if  others  followed  his  example  until  tlie  vines  were  strip- 
ped; or  whether  the  same  penalty  could  be  inflicted  for 
the  theft  of  a  tailor's  needle,  when  the  loss  of  it  might 
throw  him  out  of  wort.' 

This  idea  of  supplementing  tlie  defects  of  human  law  by 
the  employment  of  excommunication  was  a  very  fruitful 
one,  and  gave  immense  extension  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church,  not  only,  increasing  incalculably  the  power  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  but  providing  an  endless  succession  of 
fees  for  its  officials.   Even  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century, 

'  Historia  Compostellnn.  Protem.  et  Comminatio. 

=  Las  Siete  Partidaa,  P.  I,  Tit.  is.  1.  2.  Of.  ThoEduri  de  Psenia  Bcelea., 
Parmriie,  17fll,  p.  83. 

"  Sea  the  Bituuin  Ecelesiasticorum  Libri  III.  Venet.  ISlfl—reprintsd  in 
Hoffiunnn's  Nn™  Script,  ac  Mnnument.  Collect.  T.  11,  <Lipaiie,  1733), 

'  Avila  lie  Ctnaurie  Eecles.  P.  n.  cnp,  v.  Disp.  W.  Dub.  3.  Cone!us.  3. 
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any  one  aiiffering  from  a  theft  couid  procure  episcopal  let- 
ters of  excommimicatioii  against  the  offenders  on  awoariiig 
that  they  were  nnknown,  and  casniats  excused  this  trafBc 
in  the  body  and  Mood  of  Christ  hy  argning  that  this  pro- 
cess was  uot  intended  for  the  temporal  good  of  the  loser, 
but  for  the  gold's  health  of  the  criminal.*  In  fact,  before 
an  irreligious  generation  superseded  it  with  the  carnal 
device  of  a  detective  police,  it  was  regarded  as  the  most 
efficient  agency  for  the  recovery  of  stolen  property.  There 
is  on  record  a  bull  of  Paul  III.,  issued  in  1542,  excommu- 
nicating some  graceless  rascals  who  had  made  way  with 
a  portion  of  the  muniments  of  Montignac  in  Bigorre.  In 
the  archives  of  Pau  there  exist  various  "monitoi res, "dating 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  addressed  by 
the  episcopal  official  to  the  cur^s  of  parishes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  restitution  of  certain  papers  belong- 
ing to  the  commune.  These  monitoires  were  read  from  the 
pulpits,  and  after  three  repetitions,  any  one  neglecting  to 
reveal  any  facts  within  his  knowledge  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject was  ipso  facto  excommunicated.  So,  also,  the  records 
of  Vic-en-Bigorre  contain  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  au- 
thoritiee  of  that  town,  in  1666,  to  obtain  a  papal  excom- 
munication against  certain  parties  who  would  not  restore 
some  documents  belonging  to:tlie  commune.' 

The  most  instructive  example,  however,  of  this  exten- 
sion of  the  anathema  is  perhaps  to  he  found  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  collection  of  debts,  which  was  so  widely  used 
and  so  long  continued  that  we  may  fairiy  conclude  that  it 
proved  very  effectual.  The  rise  of  this  custom  would  seem 
to  be  attributable  to  the  efforts  of  the  papacy  to  protect 
the  money-lenders  of  Italy  in  advancing  funds  to  the  mul- 
titudes attracted  to  Uome  by  the  innumerable  interests 
concentrated  around  tlie  high  court  of  Christeudom.    A 
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sojourn  in  the  Holy  City  by  any  one  wlio  had  a.  favor  to 
gain,  a  preferment  to  be  confirmed,  or  a  cause  to  be  won, 
was  apt  to  prove  muuh  more  costly  tban  the  simple  Eng- 
lishman or  German  had  anticipated,  and  benevolent  bank- 
ers were  not  scarce  who  would  cheerfully  supply  the  ne- 
cessities of  any  prelate  in  good  credit,  to  the  resultant 
profit  of  the  papal  officials.  The  stranger,  however,  would 
sometimes  depart  without  a  settlement,  and  when  safely 
returned  to  his  native  fastnesses  would  prove  unduly  ob- 
livious of  the  florins  and  byzanta  accnmulated  against  him 
on  the  books  of  the  obliging  Italian.  Collections  by  the 
ordinary  forms  of  law  were  almost  hopeless,  but  it  was  not 
difficult  to  obtain  the  friendly  interest  of  the  Holy  Father, 
wliose  arm  was  long,  and  who  could  reach  the  debtor,  how- 
ever distant  and  however  high-placed.  The  earliest  in- 
stance which  I  have  met  with  of  this  occurred  in  1180, 
when  Lucius  III.  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj^, 
whose  chancellor  bad  borrowed  largely  of  some  Bolognese 
on  the  security  of  an  Italian  friend.  The  money  was  not 
forthcoming,  the  interest  was  daily  increasing  the  debt, 
and  tiie  security  was  becoming  uncomfortable,  when  the 
pope  intervened  and  informed  the  English  primate  that  if 
the  transaction  wasnot  disputed,  the  debtor  must  be  forced 
to  settle  by  means  of  ecclesiastical  censures.^  So  in  1201 
we  find  Theodoric,  Bisliop  of  Utrecht,  making  default  in 
the  payment  of  1250  marks  borrowed  of  certain  citizens  of 
Rome  and  Siena,  and  setting  at  naught  the  excommunica- 
tion launched  at  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Prfeneste  as  papal 
legate.  At  length  Innocent  III.  wrote  to  Hugh,  Bishop  of 
Liege,  that  the  sum  must  be  paid  within  the  year,  in  three 
equal  instalments,  without  interest,  failing  which,  Hugh  is 
formally  to  anathematize  Theodoric  with  bell,  book,  and 
candle,  in  all  the  churches  of  the  province  of  Cologne,  and 
the  clergy  of  Utrecht  are  no  longer  to  render  obedience  to 
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him  ;  while  further  contumacy  is  to  be  punished  with  final 
deposition.'  It  is  evident  that  no  ecclesiastical  raiilt,  how- 
ever exalted,  exempted  the  debtor  from  this  liability,  aa 
Ulric,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  found  when  he  was  ex- 
communicated in  12fi2  by  Urban  IV.  for  not  fulfilling  en- 
gagements made  with  the  pontiff,  amounting  to  iOOO 
marks." 

In  an  age  when  the  distinetious  of  meum  and  tuuTn  were 
too  often  subordinated  to  force  and  frand,  there  was  a 
charming  promptneas  and  simplicity  about  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure which  recommended  it  forcibly  to  the  proverbially 
detenceless  class  of  creditors.  They,  therefore,  eagerly  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  the  church  to  jurisdiction  in  such  cases, 
which  was  easily  effected  by  mailing  debtors  swear  to  the 
punctual  discharge  of  tlieir  obligations.  Bankruptcy  thus 
became  perjury,  which  was  clearly  a  case  of  conscience, 
subject  to  the  coui-ta  Christian;  and  gradually  the  latter 
acquired  a  large  and  profitable  business  in  collecting  des- 
perate debts.  Already,  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  St.  Louis  felt  himself  obliged  to  restrain  the  rigor 
of  these  proceedings  by  enacting  that  when  in  such  cases 
the  debtor  remained  under  eseommunication  for  the  legal 
period  of  a  year  and  a  day,  the  secular  court  should  seize 
only  his  property  and  not  liis  person,  leaving  him,  more- 
over, enough  to  sustain  life,  and  that  on  settlement  he 
should  pay  a  fine  of  nine  livres — three  to  tlie  temporal  and 
six  to  the  ecclesiastical  court.'  About  the  same  time  the 
council  of  Ruffec,  on  the  other  hand,  sharply  reproved  the 
tenderness  of  those  priests  who  absolved  the  dying  debtor, 
without  first  taking  care  to  see  that  his  heirs  had  arranged 
to  satisfy  the  creditors,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  misplaced 
sensibility  of  the  ecclesiastic  was  punished  by  making  him 
responsible  for  all  indebtedness,  unless,  indeed,  the  estate 

'  Innocent.  PP.  III.  Regpst.  Lib.  vi,  Bpiet.  215. 
°  Eubliiseiuonts,  Lii,  i.  chap,  I2S. 
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of  the  decedent  should  prove  to  be  atteiiy  insolvent.'  In 
Germany,  the  tendency  of  the  priesthood  seems  to  have 
been  towards  extreme  severity,  for  the  conticil  of  Wurzbiirg, 
in  ISSY,  is  obliged  to  fori>id  the  excommunieation  of  the 
widows  and  mothers  of  dead  insolvents.  When  they  in- 
herited property  and  refused  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  de- 
ceased, this  was  allowable,  but  when  they  received  nothing 
the  conneil  reasonably  enough  thought  it  a  hardship  that 
they  should  share  in  the  damnation  of  the  defnnct.' 

In  an  age  when  a  powerful  debtor  could  be  reached  in 
no  other  way  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
eEBcient  intervention  of  the  church,  and  yet  the  employ- 
ment of  her  solemn  rites  for  so  purely  worldly  a  purpose 
could  not  fail  to  be  shockiug.to  the  spiritually  inclined,  and 
the  natural  result  of  such  an  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures was  to  dull  the  sensibilities  of  the  people  to  their 
awful  nature.  In  1311  Charles-le-Sage  issued  au  edict  in 
which  he  recounts  that  multitudes  of  wealtlij'  debtors  re- 
mained unconcernedly  under  excommunication  for  long 
periods  of  years,  and  the  church  was  therefore  obliged  to 
recur  to  the  vulgar  expedient  of  requesting  the  state  to 
seize  the  possessions  of  snoh  hardened  delinquents — a  re- 
quest with  which  the  king  hastened  to  comply.^  In  1302 
Boniface  VIII,  had  already  called  attention  to  a  flagrant 
abuse  by  which,  through  avarice  rather  than  Chi-istian 
charity,  whole  communities  and  provinces  were  laid  under 
interdict,  the  living  deprived  of  the  sacrament  and  the 
dead  refused  sepulture,  on  disputes  arising  merely  from 
pecuniary  questions,  and  he  forbade  such  oppressive  use  of 
the  power  of  excommunication  for  the  future.*  This  was 
not  held,  however,  to  apply  to  individual  casea,  and  in  1341 
we  flud  Benedict  XII.  collecting  in  this  manner  a  debt  of 
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1B,200  gold  florins  due  to  him  by  Humbert  II.,  the  last 
Dauphin  of  Yieiiue.'  Even  the  restriction  as  imposed  by- 
Boniface  seems  to  have  received  little  respect,  for  in  1326 
the  council  of  Marsiae  was  obliged  again  to  forbid  the  in- 
fliction of  interdicts  on  communities  for  debt,  withoat  the 
especial  license  of  the  Holy  See."  The  council  of  Avignon 
in  133T  sought  to  check  another  abuse  through  which 
frauds  were  frequently  practised  in  such  cases,  by  ordering 
creditors,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  surrender, 
on  receiving  payment,  all  obligations  and  evidences  of  the 
debt  discharged,  and  by  prescribing  a  limitation  of  ten 
years,  after  which  all  bonds  and  promises  to  pay  became 
invalid.'  In  1456,  however,  a  complaint  of  the  Estates  of 
Languedoc  shows  that  the  royal  officials  were  beginning 
to  issue  injunctions  prohibiting  excommunication  in  cases 
of  debt,  and  the  remonstrances  made  to  Charles  VII.  re- 
ceived a  very  unsatisfactory  responses—though  for  a  cen- 
tury later  the  church  continued  with  more  or  less  activity 
her  functions  as  a  collector. 

When  a  debtor  died  under  the  ban  of  the  church  we  have 
seen  that  the  German  practice  to  enforce  a  settlement  was 
the  simple  expedient  of  excommunicating  his  heirs.  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  generally  obtained,  and  elsewhere 
the  revival  of  the  ancient  Roman  custom  of  refusing  sepul- 
ture to  his  corpse  was  deemed  sufficiently  effectual — a  pro- 
ceeding which  Tlieodoric  the  Ostrogotli  had  prohibited 
under  pain  of.  five  years'  exile  and  forfeiture  of  one-third 
of  the  oflending  creditor's  property.'  Tbeodoric  was  an 
Arian,  however,  and  his  notions  of  humanity  were  no  rule 
for  the  orthodox,  while  the  indecency  of  the  act  seemed 
justified  by  the  general  principle  which  denied  sepulture  to 

'  Du  Oanga  s.  T.  Exeom.  oh  Dehita. 

=  Conoil.  Maroiaoans.  anD.  132B,  oan.  56  (Hardmn.  VII.  153(1). 

'  Conoil.  Avenioneas.  ana.  133T,  can.  27,  28  (IbuL  pp.  IB27-8). 

'  Isambert,  IX,  298,  311. 

'  Edict.  Thcudorle.  i>np.  75. 
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the  dead  exoommunicate,  and  it  was  found  too  effectual  to 
be  lightly  foregone.  A  striking  example  of  its  efficiency 
was  afforded  in  1356,  when  Pierre  I.  Duke  of  Bonrbon  fell 
valiantly  fighting  at  his  sovereign's  feet,  in  the  disastrona 
day  of  Poitiers.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  St.  Louis, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Philip  of  Valois,  and  the  father-in- 
law  of  Charles  Y.  of  France,  and  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of 
CastOe,  yet  his  creditors  were  numerous,  and,  finding  no 
means  of  enforcing  payment  from  a  man  elevated  above 
the  reach  of  ordinary  law,  they  had  obtained  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  him.  Neither  his  royal  blood, 
his  lofty  station,  nor  his  distinguished  services  availed 
aught  against  the  decrees  of  the  church.  His  corpse  was 
carried  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  church  of  the  Jacobins 
at  Poitiers,  where  it  lay  unburied  until  his  son,  Louis  II., 
a  youth  of  18,  pledged  to  Innocent  VI.  all  bis  estates  to 
satisfy  the  creditors  of  his  father,  when  the  excommunica- 
tion was  raised,  and  the  remains  at  last  were  honored  with 
a  splendid  funeral.'  In  1366  the  council  of  Apt  censured 
the  practice  of  continuing  to  prociaim  the  excommunica- 
tion of  deceased  insolvent  debtors,  and  ordered  the  credi- 
tors to  have  recourse  against  the  heirs,  which  was  probably 
directed  against  the  practice  of  refusing  burial  in  such 
cases,"  yet  the  custom  long  continued.  At  the  very  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  the  case  of  Barthfiemy  de 
Saint-Annis,  who  died  under  excommunication  for  debt  by 
the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Tarbes,  and  whose  widow,  Marie 
de  Castelnau,  by  a  document  executed  in  1499,  pledged 
herself  to  pay  his  debts,  amounting  to  52^  crowns,  at  the 
rate  of  four  crowns  per  annum,  in  order  to  obtain  Christian 
burial  for  him."  As  time  passed  away,  the  rigor  of  refus- 
ing inhumation  was  modified  into  the  lighter  penalty  of 
burial  in  unconsecrated  ground,  and  in  1542  the  court  of 

'  Defotmeaux,  Hist,  de  la  Maison  de  Bonrhon,  I.  288-6. 
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the  Seneschal  of  Bigorre  entertained  an  appeal  from  Domi- 
nique de  la  Case,  a  priest  of  Tarbes,  who  had  been  unable 
to  obtain  Christian  aepolture  for  his  cousin  Guillaume 
Beyric,  then  five  years  dead,  and  lying  in  unhallowed 
grouDd — his  plea  beiDg  that  the  non-payment  of  Guillaume's 
debts  had  arisen  from  his  utter  poverty.' 

This  shows  that  the  church  took  no  count  of  the  debtor's 
inability  to  pay  when  condemning  him  to  etei-nat  torment, 
and  also  that  such  inability  was  thought  to  be  a  fair  justi- 
fication to  bring  before  a  secular  court.  This  question  waa 
one  which  received  different  solutions  at  different  times. 
In  the  earliest  extant  Coutumier  of  Britanny,  dating  pro- 
bably about  the  commencement  of  tlie  fifteenth  century, 
the  sitbjeet  is  discussed  at  some  length.  Tlie  right  of  the 
church  to  act  in  such  cases  is  allowed  in  opposition  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  held  that  secular  courts  alone 
had  cognizance  of  such  matters,  and  its  jurisdiction  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  valuable  resource  against  the  partiality,  neg- 
ligence, or  avarice  of  the  secuiav  tribunals;  but  the  asser- 
tion is  made  that  no  one  ought  to  be  excommunicated  if  he 
has  propertj-,  real  or  personal,  which  can  be  taken  in  exe- 
cution by  the  lay  officers.  At  the  same  time,  any  priest 
refusing  absolution  to  a  dying  debtor,  whose  poverty  is  the 
excuse  for  the  non-payment  of  his  debts,  should  be  depiived 
of  his  benefice.'  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Anne  of  Britanny  withdrew  actions  for  debt  from  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  f  and  in  1539,  Francis  I.,  who  endeavor- 
ed to  limit  at  all  points  the  power  of  the  spiritual  courts, 
expressly  forbade  his  clergy  from  citing  laymen  before 
them  in  secular  matters,  and  prohibited  the  episcopal 
judges  from  issuing  any  summons  in  such  cases.*    Yet  in 

'  LaGr6ia,op.  oil.,  pp.  209-11. 

"  TrSa  Anoien  Cont.  da  Btetagne,  <jap.  335  (Bourdot  de  Rioholiourg.  TV  - 
280). 

°  D'Argantr^,  Comment,  in  Conauet.  Britfin.  App.  p.  2. 

'  Edit,  de  Villars-CoMerets,  onn.  1.^39,  Art.  1.  2  (laamliert,  XII.  601). ~ 
Cr.  Edit,  de  Ys-SLir-Tille  (0<!t.  lJ35),  chap,  x,i.  art.  3S,  27  (Neiun.  I.  1.^1). 
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spite  of  all  tliis,  the  revision  of  the  Contujnier  in  1533 
contains  the  same  provision,  permitting  excommunication 
only  in  cases  where  the  debtor  has  no  property  that  can  be 
seized  uudev  judgment,  and  the  right  to  do  ao  disappears 
only  in  the  revision  of  1580.'  Eertraiid  d'Argentre,  writing 
in  the  hiterval, intimates  that  the  limitation  was  not  strictly 
observed,  and  that  eccleeiastieal  censures  often  served  a 
good  purpose  in  aiding  the  secular  courts  to  deal  with 
tricky  and  fraudulent  debtors.' 

As  the  administration  of  law  became  systematized, 
and  petty  local  despots  were  less  able  to  set  it  at  defi- 
ance, tlie  necessity  for  these  proceedings  decreased,  and 
they  gradually  disappeared;  but  there  can  he  no  doubt 
that  in  preceding  ages  they  were  in  many  instances  the 
only  mocle  in  which  substantial  justice  could  be  obtained 
of  the  powerful  by  the  wealr.  At  the  same  time  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt  that  they  frequently  opened  the  door  to 
frightful  abuses.  The  power  thus  conferred  on  the  un- 
scrupnlous  is  well  illustrated  bj'  Balthazar  Cossa,  better 
known  as  John  SXIII.  Before  his  elevation  to  the 
papacy,  while  yet  a  cardinal  and  papal  legate  at  Bologna, 
in  the  opening  yeai's  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  enriched 
himself  by  lending  money  at  the  moderate  usury  of  twenty- 
four  per  cent,  for  four  months,  obliging  the  borrower  to 
give  security,  and  to  pledge  himself  under  the  ecclesiastical 
penalties  and  censures.  If  (he  loan  were  not  promptly 
repaid  at  maturity,  he  immediately  prosecuted  the  unlncky 
debtor  and  his  sureties  before  tlie  auditor  of  the  papal 
chamber,  and  had  them  thrown  into  prison."  Another 
abuse  of  the  system  is  indicated  by  a  protest  in  theAncien 
Coutume  de  France,  to  tlie  effect  that  the  rule  convicting 
of  heresy  any  one  remainiiig  for  a  year  under  excommuni- 

'  Andeii.  Cort.    rte  BretngDo,   Tit,  i.  art.  6,— Oout.  (U  Brettignts,  Tit.  i. 
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cation  docs  not  aiiply  to  those  involved  in  tlie  ceiisnre  for 
debt.'  It  is  fair  to  assume,  indeed,  that  the  Diet  of  Nilra- 
bergin  1532  was  justified  in  including  among  the  griev- 
ances laid  before  Adrian  "VI.  this  mode  of  collecting  debts, 
and  that  its  statement  of  the  wrong  and  rnin  frequently 
.  caused  by  this  incongruous  miugling  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral affairs  was  not  exaggerated  ;'  especially  when  we  find 
Clement  VII.,  in  1539,  obliged  to  promulgate  afresh  the 
decretal  of  Boniface  VIII.,  prohibiting  the  interdict  of 
cities  and  provinces  on  account  of  debts.' 

^  Fj'om  this  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  power  of  excommunication,  and  of  the  penal- 
ties consequent  upon  separation  from  the  sacraments  of 
the  church,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  authority  thence 
derived  to  the  ecclesiastical  body,  and  the  opportunities 
for  good  or  evil  which  it  thus  acquired.  In  the  social 
order  of  Christendom,  no  man  was  so  high  as  to  be  beyond 
its  reach,  no  man  so  obscure  as  to  escape  its  observation. 
Even  the  misbelieving  Jew  could  not  eUide  the  anathema, 
for  when  he  disobeyed  the  commands  of  the  church  he  was 
indirectly  excommunicated  by  excommunicating  the  secu- 
lar aathorities  until  they  compelled  his  obedience.*  The 
network  of  its  organization  covered  every  land,  and  where 
it  could  not  effect  its  purposes  by  working  on  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  at  its 
bidding  to  compel  obedience  and  to  crush  resistance.  In 
Languedoc  it  could  marshal  irresistible  armies  to  exter- 
minate heresy ;  in  Sweden  it  could  deliver  to  the  execu- 

'  Dn  Oinge  s.  v.  Excom.  ob  Debita. 

'  Gravamina  Nationis   Gerinnn.   cap.  41    (Lc   Plat,  Monument.    CoinjLl 
Trident.  T.  H.  pp.  188-9). 

'  Can.  3,  in  Septimo  Lib.  ii.  Tit.  yiii. 

'  Synod.  Bamtergena.  ann.  1491,  Tit.xliv— "  Tpsi  nutem  Jndaii  per  nos 

tentincumpellniilur."  (Hnftuheiin,  V.  623.) 
36* 
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tioner  tlio  miserable  peasant  wlio  refused  to  pay  his  tithe; 
and  no  matter  what  was  the  nature  of  the  offence,  as  soon 
as  the  church  intervened,  all  crimes  became  equal  when 
merged  in  the  one  overwhelming  sin  of  disobedience.' 

In  thns  building  up  an  organization  able  to  confront  tbe 
savage  forces  of  feudalism,  the  church  nn question abiy  ac- 
complished vast  good.  Yet  the  benefits  thus  conferred  on 
civilization  were  accompanied  by  inseparable  evils.  More 
occupied  with  acquiring  power  than  with  training  those 
intrusted  with  its  exercise,  the  church  found  its  ministers 
too  often  utterly  unworthy  of  the  tremendous  responsibili- 
ties thrust  upon  them.  The  authority,  indeed,  was  too 
vast  and  too  unchecked  to  be  safely  confided  to  faliible 
human  nature,  and  there  was  more  piety  than  reason  in 
the  anticipation  that  God  would  strengthen  the  hands  to 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  His  attributes  were  assigned. 

Theoretically,  indeed,  tiie  system  was  one  of  strict  ac- 
countability, but  practically  it  amounted  to  irresponsi- 
bility. With  the  growth  of  the  papal  power  all  the  active 
forces  of  the  church  came  gradually  to  be  centred  in  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  He  was  supreme,  and  his  subordi- 
nates everywhere  exercised  only  a  delegated  authority,  to 
be  set  aside  or  overruled  at  his  pleasure,^  While  thus 
there  lay  an  appeal  to  the  pope  from  the  sentence  of  any 
ecclesiastical  court,  yet  this  illusory  reference  to  distant 

'  An  esception  to  this  mnst  ta  noted  in  the  cnse  of  Iceland,  mh  h       Ii 

differed  ao  grently  from  the  rest  of  Chris  ten  dom.     Id  the  code  of       I         t 
onl  law  drawn  np  by  Bishops  ThorTnli  and  Ketill  in  1133,  whi  li      m        d 
in  forse  until  1275,  there  is  no  mention  of  e:icommuniBaitinti  s         am 
nhnt  donbtfnl  ullusion  to  the  interdiction  of  sepnltnre.     The  pe     It       p 
videij  for  ul!  offences — infrnotion  of  fiists,  disregard  of  Sunday       A  ts 

days,  lon-pnyment  of  tithes,  and  even  soveerj  and  pivganism— a  II  p  ly 
tamporal,  being  simply  fines   or  bonisbment,    and  all  charges  were  tried 

before  the  seonlar  courts  by  tbe  regular  form  of  a  jury  of  the  Tieinnge 

KrisUnrettr  Thorlake  oo  KetUa,  cap.   xv.  xvi.  irn.   xviii.  xsx.  xixv. 

■'  Jobann.  PP.  VIII.  Epitl,  2(i,l.— Clement.  PP.  III.  Epist,  :1S  — fiic^or. 
PP.  VIJI.  Eplst.  20. 
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Rome  was,  in  most  cases,  pvaotically  to  render  the  local 
judgment  final,  except  to  wealthy  pleaders,  at  an  age  when 
communication  was  so  tedious  and  difficult,  and  perpetual 
private  wars  and  robber  nobles  rendered  every  pathway 
insecure.  Even  with  these  obstacles,  moreover,  the  rush 
of  business  of  all  kinds  to  the  papal  eonrt  was  so  enormous 
and  so  various  that  its  equitable  dispatch  became  impossi- 
ble amid  the  obstacles  to  obtaining  proper  evidence  con- 
cerning minute  details  occurring  in  every  corner  of  Eui'ope. 
Setting  aside  the  notorious  venality  of  the  Roman  curia, 
therefore,  the  organization  was  one  which  no  human  force, 
in  the  esisting  condition  of  European  society,  could  carry 
on  without  the  commission  of  perpetual  injustice.  The 
endeavor  to  create  a  theocracy,  and  to  concentrate  its 
power  in  the  visible  head  of  the  church,  was  a  brilliant 
scheme,  but  one  which  only  angels  could  execute.  Too 
much  was  attempted,  and  even  the  best-intentioned  popes 
often  were  unwittingly  the  cause  of  aggravating  the  evils 
which  they  sought  to  mitigate.  Omnipotence  can  only  be 
safely  directed  by  omniscience,  and  the  papacy,  in  grasping 
at  tbe  former,  unfortunately  was  unable  to  command  the 
latter. 

Thus  the  supreme  jurisdiction,  original  and  appellate,  of 
Rome,  only  added  another  to  the  nnmerous  elements  of 
wrong  and  extortion  wherewith  the  church  aiHicted  the 
faithful.  Papal  letters  were  all-powerful  everywhere;  they 
were  readily  obtainable,  and  in  a  system  so  liable  to  abuse 
they  proved  a  perpetual  source  of  confusion  and  injustice. 
All  the  prelates  of  Southern  France,  assembled  in  council 
at  Avignon  in  1326,  and  again  in  1337,  complain  bitterly 
of  the  evils  thence  arising.  Letters  were  constantly  pro- 
cured from  the  pope  or  his  legates  under  false  pretences ; 
they  were  transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  and  were  used 
for  extortion  or  revenge  by  enabling  the  holder  to  cite  his 
adversary  before  distant  courts,  under  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, to  trump  up  fictitious  Ciiscs,  and  to  ivcary  liim 
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out  with  perpetual  annoyances  and  endless  expenses.' 
The  remonstrances  of  these  councils,  of  course,  only  deal 
in  generalities,  but  from  an  epistle  of  Innocent  III.,  written 
more  than  a  century  earlier,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  into  the 
nature  of  the  wrongs  thus  perpetrated.  That  pontiff  com- 
plains of  tite  uses  to  which  certain  letters  of  his  had  been 
pat,  and  endeavors  to  recall  them.  The  holder  of  one  of 
them,  failing  in  his  eftoits  to  overcome  the  virtue  of  a 
young  married  woman,  used  the  papal  authority  to  cite  her 
and  her  friends  before  an  ecclesiastical  court,  under  pretext 
of  obtaining  restitution  of  certain  presents  which  he  claimed 
to  have  made  her.  Thus,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  he 
procured  ber  excommunication,  and  that  of  several  others, 
including  a  female  relative  who  had  refused  to  act  as  pro- 
curess for  him.  Several  of  these  unfortunates  had  died 
while  under  the  ban,  and  Jiad  not  been  buried,  while  the 
young  wife  herself  had  only  been  able  to  obtain  absolution 
on  ber  death-bed  by  paying  a  heavy  bribe  to  the  eccJesias- 
ticai  judge.  It  requires  no  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
conceive  the  amount  of  human  misery  revealed  in  this 
short  and  simple  story.  In  another  case  a  cobbler  was 
cited  and  excommunicated,  by  virtue  of  the  same  letter,  in 
a  dispute  arising  about  a  little  thread,  valued  at  less  than 
four  deniers.  The  holder  of  a  papal  letter  endeavoring  to 
force  an  entrance  into  a  certain  house  was  prevented  by 
one  of  the  servants.  Soon  after  the  domestic  was  about  to 
be  married,  when  the  other  interposed,  declared  him  ex- 
communicate, and  consequently  unable  to  marry,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  letter,  absolved  him 
after  extorting  ten  sols.  The  same  individual  caused  two 
hundred  men  to  be  cited  on  fraudulent  grounds  by  an 
arch-priest,  and  then  had  the  arch-priest  summoned  before 
the  episcopal  court  because  he  had  not  shown  due  diligence 
in  executing  the  papal  mandate;  finally  forcing  him  to  buy 

'  Conoil.  ATenion.  ann.  133fi,  can.  49.— Ejusd.  nnn.  1S37,  oan.  6B  (nar- 
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liimsdf  ofl.'  with  a  heavy  fine.  With  a  similar  threat  of 
excommunication  he  extorted  fifteen  sols  from  a  shoemaker 
who,  he  asserted,  had  made  his  shoes  too  small ;  and 
another  sum  from  the  owner  of  a  horse  which  he  had  hired, 
and  which  by  stumbling  in  a  ford  had  wet  his  cloak. 
Another  man  he  prosecuted  for  a  handful  of  vegetables, 
and  obtained  ten  sols  from  him.  In  another  case  be 
liarassed  with  repeated  citations  a  young  man  who  had 
caused  him  the  expenditure  of  a  single  denier  by  not  keep- 
ing an  engagement  to  visit  with  him  a  house  of  prostitu- 
tion. Innocent  adds  that  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  judges 
were  understood  to  share  the  booty  of  these  nefarious 
ti'ansactions  ;  that  they  purposely  cited  persons  to  appear 
in  places  dangerous  to  reach,  a  failure  to  attend  being,  by 
canon  law,  punishable  with  excommunication;  and  that 
they  freely  signed  and  sealed  letters  to  their  friends  and 
accomplices,  empowering  them  to  inflict  excommunication 
and  grant  absolution'— in  this,  apparently,  only  following 
the  example  set  them  by  the  pontiff  himself.  If  such 
abuses  could  flourish  under  the  lofty  ambition  and  cease- 
less vigilance  of  a  man  like  Innocent,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  condition  of  affairs  under  popes  who  were  either  negli- 
gent or  corrupt,  when  Europe  was  covered  with  harpies 
armed  with  irresistible  and  irresponsible  powers,  torment- 
ing the  existence  and  sucldng  the  life-blood  of  whom  they 
pleased.  John  Gerson,  who  was  secojid  in  reputation  to 
no  ecclesiastic  of  the  fifteenth  century,  states  that  Urban  Y. 
was  m  the  habit  of  remarking  that  the  one  thing  for  which 
he  chiefly  congratulated  himself  in  obtaining  the  papacy 
was,  that  he  no  longer  was  in  danger  of  excommunication  ; 
to  which  Gerson  adds,  reasonably  enough,  that  if  he  had 
loved  his  neighbor  as  himself,  he  would  have  used  his 
power  to  remove  some  of  the  snares  and  pitfalls  which 
harassed  the  lives  of  others  less  fortunate.     Gerson  points 

'  Innocent.  PP.  TTI,  Rcgest.  Lib,  s,  Epist.  70, 
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out,  moreover,  tliat  ■while  no  secular  law  ventured  to  kill 
the  body  for  simple  contumacy,  the  church,  in  such  cases, 
had  no  hesitation  in  killing  the  sonl;  and  he  speaks  in 
vehement  terms  of  the  innumerable  and  incredible  troubles 
with  which  the  ecclesiastical  fuactionaries  vexed  the  exist- 
ence of  the  poor  and  friendless.'  We  cau,  tberefove,  well 
believe  him  when  he  declares  that  the  abuses  of  excommu- 
nication had  wrought  confusion  in  the  church,  contempt 
for  its  spiritual  censures,  and  the  ruin  rather  than  the  sal- 
vation of  souls.'  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  when  the 
vicegerent  of  Christ  himself  openly  used,  as  did  Slxtus  IV., 
his  supreme  control  over  the  sacraments  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  money  from  his  subordinates,  levying  arbitrary 
and  enormous  subsidies  from  the  Roman  clergy,  and  en- 
forcing their  payment  by  a  liberal  use  of  excommuuica- 

The  only  thing  that  was  lacking  to  complete  the  atrocity 
of  the  system  was  found  when  the  canonists  devised  the 
plan  of  making  certain  offences  punishable  with  what  was 
known  as  excommunication  ipso  facto,  ipso  jure,  or  latse 
sentential.  This,  as  its  various  names  indicate,  required 
neither  judge,  trial,  nor  sentence — the  offender  was  excom- 
muiiicated  by  the  fact  of  his  offence,  and  was  subjected  to 
all  the  consequent  penalties  without  warning.  It  could  be 
prescribed  even  for  internal  sins  as  well  aa  for  external 
acta ;  for  thoughts  which  no  man  knew  as  well  as  for  crimes 
notorious  to  all  ;*  and  thus  the  subject  of  it  might  be  cut 
off  from  the  church  and  deprived  of  salvation  without  his 
own  knowledge  or  that  of  others.    This  fortunate  invention 

1  Jo,  Gereoni  de  Vit.  Spirit.  Animie  Leet,  iv.  Coi'ol.  siv.  Prop.  2,  S. 

'  Sjusd.  de  Po testate  Booles.  Consid.  iv. 

=  Infessurie  Dittr.  Urb.  Roman,  ann.  US4  (Eoeard.  Corp.  Uist.  11.  ]1I40). 
Sistns.  among  other  devioes,  nould  sometimes  cause  a.  notice  to  be  affised  to 
the  doore  of  a  ohnreh  to  the  effect  that  wnlesa  a  oertain  B«m  traa  fottbooming 
at  onee,  the  oiiutoh  noold  bo  interdioted,  and  ito  ministers  deprived— a 
financial  expedient  irhioh  was  abundantly  productive. 

'  C.  A.  Thesiturus,  de  PiKiils  Eecles.  P.  I.  cap.  iii.  iv.  v. 
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gave  SO  mncli  additional  efficiency  to  the  spiritual  sword 
that  it  became  widely  employed  and  was  threatened  upon 
every  occasion  when  the  privileges  or  the  property  of  the 
church  were  in  question.  In  1491,  a  synod  of  Bamberg 
made  an  enumeration  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  offences 
thus  punishable  with  ipso  facto  excommunication  by  the 
canon  law,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  this  long 
catalogue  only  twelve  are  disconnected  with  tJie  direct 
personal  Interests  of  the  church,  while  many  are  of  the  most 
trifling  character.'  To  give  a  man  over  without  warning  to 
Satan  for  collecting  toll  from  an  ecclesiastic  on  crossing  a 
bridge  would  eeem  but  a  slender  exercise  of  Christian 
charity,  and  yet  such  was  the  use  made  by  the  church  of 
the  illimitable  power  which  it  claimed  to  enjoy  tmder  the 
special  ordinance  of  God. 


EMANCrrATION. 

The  warnings  of  such  men  as  Gerson  were  unheeded. 
Secure  in  the  possession  of  temporal  power,  the  church 
became  less  and  less  mindful  of  its  spiritual  duties,  and 
its  houndless  authority  was  constantly  devoted  more  and 
more  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  individual  ambition 
and  the  oppression  of  Christendom.  The  reform  so  pomp- 
ously promised  at  Constance  was  easily  evaded  by  the 
intrigues  of  those  whose  interests  it  would  have  compro- 
mised. Better  things  weie  expected  at  Bgle,  but  that 
council  degenerated  into  in  unseemly  squabble  between 
the  head  and  the  body  of  the  chuich,  which  exposed  both 
to  contempt,  and  its  efforts  to  diminish  the  abuse  of  ex- 
communication and  inteuUcts  were  of  little  avail.^    Yet 

'  Conoil.  Bnmberg.  uno.  1491,  Tit.  i,xi.  (Ilaitaheim  V.  631-8). 
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though  the  revolt  of  the  Hussites  had  shown  how  mfli'm  was 
the  baais  on  which  was  etected  the  imposing  structure  of 
sacevdotal  Christianity,  the  sounding  promises  of  reforma- 
tion extorted  from  the  fears  of  the  hierarcliy  were  sufficient 
to  postpone  the  dreaded  revolution  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  whole  organization  of  the  church,  however,  was  so 
thoroughly  interpenetrated  with  corruption  that  no  inter- 
nal efforts  at  purification  could  be  successful.  The  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death  had  to  be  traversed  to  compel  the 
surrender  of  the  vested  interests,  the  privileges,  the  pre- 
rogatives which  produced  so  abundant  a  revenue  and  gave 
such  ample  liberty  for  the  indulgence  of  passion  and  the 
exercise  of  despotic  power. 

Meanwhile  the  minds  of  men  were  gradually  becoming 
emancipated.  Already,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  Gerson 
speaks  of  the  derision  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
spiritual  courts  was  exposed  by  the  selfish  use  made  of  it 
in  purely  temporal  and  worldly  affau-s ;  and,  as  time  wore 
on,  men  began  to  apeak  more  boldly.  Even  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  German  clergy  had  complained  that 
excommunicates  were  not  deprived  of  standing  in  the 
secular  courts,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  in  1359,  en- 
deavored to  correct  this  laxity  by  imposing  a  fine  of  fifty 
pounds  of  pure  gold  on  all  who  showed  so  little  reverence 
for  the  censures  of  the  church.'  The  tendency,  however, 
was  not  to  be  checked,  and  the  councils  of  the  fifteenth 
century  frequently  remonstrate  against  the  growing  indif- 
ference with  which  the  anathema  was  regarded  by  an  irre- 
ligious laity.  Thus,  in  1456,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andree 
represents  to  the  provincial  council  of  Salzburg  that  men 
remauied  under  excommunication  for  a  year  and  more  with- 
out conceiving  themselves  debarred  from  frequenting  the 
churches,  and  that  they  deterred,  with  terrible  threats,  the 
officials  from  visiting  them  with  the  canonical  penalties." 

'  Carol!  IV.  Consti 
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Moro  politic,  but  not  more  reverciiLial,  was  the  conduct  of 
tlie  Florentines  when  excoramunieated  by  one  of  the  worat 
pontiffs  who  has  disgraced  the  tiara.    In  punishing  ths 
coiiapii-Rcy  of  the  Pazzi,  one  of  the  victims  was  the  Bishop 
of  Pisa,  who  was  hanged  with  his  accomplices.    Sixtus  IV., 
who  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  seized  this  as 
an  excuse  for  launching  an  anathema  at  Florence,  bnt  the 
community  appealed  from  the  sentence  as  unjust,  saying 
that  they  had  hanged  him  not  as  bishop  bnt  as  a  traitor 
who  had  consph-ed  against  their  liberties.'     This  tendency 
did  not  diminish,  and  in  1491  we  find  a  synod  of  Bamberg 
re-echoing   the    complaint   that    laymen   disregarded    the 
anathema  or  visited  with  savage  chastisement  the  official 
messengers  who  served  on  them  the  letters  of  excommuni- 
cation ;  while  many  priests  set  at  naught  the  sentences  of 
Other  priests  and  did  not  hesitate  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments to  excommunicates.    Evidently  distrustful  of  the 
penalties  which  it  tlireatened  against  sucli  infractions  of 
the  canons,  the  synod  strove  to  revive  the  fading  terrors  of 
the  anathema  by  telling  the  faitbful  that  in  primitive  times 
the  disobedient  and  contumacious  who  were  ejected  from 
the  eliurch  were  forthwith  seized   by  ravening  demons.' 
All  this  was  portentous  of  the  future,  and  at  length  the 
open  revolt  of  Luther  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion even  among  those  who  remained  orthodox,  leading  to 
the  discussion  of  the  oppressions  of  the  sacerdotal  system 
with  the  determination  to  elfect  their  removal.     At  the 
Diet  of  JSiirnberg,  for  instance,  in  1522,  a  list  of  grievances 
was  drawn  up  to  he  presented  in  the  name  of  the  German 
nation  to  Adrian  YL,  from  whom  so  much  was  expected. 
In  this  catalogue  of  evils,  the  abuses  of  excommunication 
occupy  a  considerable  space.    The  complainants  declare 

■  Infessum  Diar,  Vrb.  Rom.in.  ann.  1482  lEccnrd.  Corp.  Hist,  II.  1907) 
"  Synod.  Bamberg,  ann    1491,  Tit.  xl  lii.  liii.  (Hartaheim  V.  (i02,  Q27)- 
"  rapido  ore  daeiuoiiaiu  triiUebiintur." 
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that  the  anathema  was  constantly  employed  hy  vena!  epis- 
copal  officials  ffom  motives  of  the  basest  avavice,  aud  that 
for  filthy  gain  mnltitudes  of  Chi'istians  were  driven  to 
desperation,  their  property  confiscated,  and  their  soula 
and  bodies  destroyed.  To  render  their  extortions  more 
productive,  the  officials  often  included  the  neighfeors  of  the 
excommunicate,  so  that  when  he  and  his  family  had  been 
ruthlessly  driven  into  exile,  ten  or  a  dozen  others  were 
placed  underhan,if  they  had  held  the  slightest  intercourse 
■with  the  ofifendev,  in  order  that  the  required  sum  might 
be  more  enrely  exacted.'  To  al!  remonstrances  that  the 
censures  of  the  church  are  not  to  be  employed  for  pecuniary 
matters,  the  officials  replied  that  the  punishment  was  not 
for  the  money  but  for  contumacy.  If  an  ecclesiastic  was 
killed,  not  only  the  slayer  but  the  whole  town  or  district 
was  placed  under  interdict,  until  the  homicide  was  avenged 
or  paid  for;  and  if  a  quarrel  occurred  in  a  cemetery,  result- 
ing ill  the  shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  blood,  an  interdict 
was  forthwith  proclaimed,  untQ  the  people  raised  enough 
money  to  pay  for  a  new  consecration  of  the  spot.'  Sus- 
pension of  communion  was  mercilessly  inflicted  on  those 
whose  poverty  prevented  them  from  paying  their  church- 
dues  to  the  day;  and  at  vintage-time  the  tithers,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  forbade  the  gathering  of  the 

'  In  the  reformation  attempted  by  QeOTse  of  Bamberg,  in  IdfiS,  he  en- 
denvoted  to  prevent  the  customary  eiaetions  by  Oin  establiahed  fee  bill,  In 
which  the  price  of  removing  itn  interdict  of  eepuUare  is  flied  at  16  denarii 
and  one  pound  of  vrnx,  while  that  for  removal  of  a  general  interdict  is  twioe 

the  amount Georgii  I.    Epieo.    Bamberg.  Reform.   Cousistorii  Art.    slii. 

(Ludewig  Script.  Rer.  German.!,  p.  1183). 

*  This  waa  a  complaint  of  old  standing.  In  1418  the  council  of  Snlzhnrg 
indignantly  denonncee  the  audacity  which  led  the  laity  to  persist  in  burying 
their  dead  in  cemeteries  under  iuterdict  before  the  flues  were  paid.  All 
corpse?  BO  interred  are  ordered  to  be  dug  up  and  thrown  out  of  consecrated 
ground.— Conoll.  Salbb.  XXXIV,  oan.  sx-xi.  [Dalham,  pp.  1S4-S).  On  the 
other  hand,  in  14fl5,  Seorge,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  condemns  the  abuse  of 
B.iacting  payment  for  sepulture,  and  orders  that  thereafter  no  charge  should 
be  made  for  burial  during  intetdiot. — Op.  cit.  Art.  xssii.  (Ludewig,  loo.  eit. 
1178). 
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grnpcs  imlil  they  could  select  tlieir  ahare,  whiJt;  Troin  this 
delay  the  wretched  peasant  frequently  saw  the  ruin  of  his 
crop  from  frost  or  rot  The  pielites  and  religious  houses 
which  were  pations  of  lning%  lesened  to  themselves  the 
Kigei  pait  of  the  stipends,  so  that  the  incumbents  were 
forced  to  eke  out  their  existence  by  constant  exactions, 
gunding  their  flocks  to  the  veue  of  destruction,  and 
enfoicmg  then  claims  b^  i  libeial  use  of  the  anathema. 
Other  dissolute  priests  and  monks,  carrying  weapons, 
brawling,  drinking,  and  gambling,  retained  enough  of 
their  sacred  character  to  be  able  to  use  the  thunders  of 
the  church,  and  oppressed  the  miserable  laity  with  impu- 
nity, forcing  them  to  submit  to  all  majiner  of  abuses,  and 
to  purchase  on  their  own  tei-ms  escape  from  the  dreaded 
censure."  To  this  had  come  the  ideal  theocracy  of  HiJde- 
brand,  and  this  terrible  condition  of  society  was  the 
logical  result  of  conferring  irresponsible  power  on  the 
fallibility  of  human  nature. 

That  there  was  little  if  any  exaggeration  in  this  was 
shown  when  the  aspirations  of  the  orthodox  culmiimted  in 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  the  faithful  hoped  at  last  for  the 
thorough  reformation  so  often  promised  and  so  long  eluded. 
As  one  nation  after  another  presented  to  the  venerable 
synod  its  projects  and  requests  for  reform,  the  abuses  of 
ecc!esia,stical  censures  were  dwelt  upon  with  greater  or 
less  insistance,  but  with  a  unanimity  which  showed  how 
widely  spread  and  deeply  felt  they  were.  The  Emperor 
Ferdinand  urged  the  matter  with  an  iteration  which  proves 
the  importance  attached  to  it  in  the  estimation  of  his 
subjects;  and  he  was  supported  by  the  Portuguese,  the 
Spaniards,  the  French,  and  even  the  Italians,  each  enume- 
rating their  own  peculiar  grievances.'     It  would  be  mere 

'  Gi-avnm,  Geramn,  Hntloiiia  ad  Hadr.  PP.  VI.  cap.  23,  23,  24,  38,  63, 
66,  70  (Le  Plat,  Monament.  Coiioil.  Trident.  II.  179-202). 

■'  The  documents  are  in  Lb  Pint,  1.  17.  pp.  657,  75il,  703,  7CG.— T.  V. 
pp.  85.  230,  2i3,  261,  2M,  a6«,  EIT,  C'll. 
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repetiUon  to  examine  these  in  detail;  tbeir  only  present 
interest  lies  in  their  confirmation  of  what  has  already  been 
described  at  length. 

The  spirit  in  which  these  propositions  were  received  by 
the  Roman  Curia  controlling  the  council  may  be  estimated 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  French  project  of  reform  was 
treated.  It  was  not  presented  until  January  3,  1563,  and 
the  31st  Article  declared  that  as  excommunication  was  the 
supreme  sword  of  the  church  it  should  not  be  invoked  on 
all  occasions  and  for  trivial  causes,  but  should  be  reaei'ved 
for  oifences  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  then  he  employed  only 
after  three  or  at  least  two  warnings.  In  reply  the  papal 
legates  presiding  over  the  council  admitted  that  it  should 
not  be  made  use  of  constantly,  but  yet  that  mature  conside- 
ration was  requisite  lest  the  church  should  be  deprived  of 
the  censures  which  were  her  principal  weapon ;  and  with 
the  same  delightful  ambiguity,  the  college  of  cardinals,  to 
whom  the  whole  was  submitted,  responded  that  the  coun- 
cil should  decide  according  to  its  best  judgment,  beai'ing 
in  mind  the  cases  in  which  execution  was  impossible,  and 
that  censures  were  the  only  arm  of  the  church,  especially 
against  the  absent  and  the  powerful.^ 

The  demands  of  the  secular  powers  for  a  thorough  reform 
of  the  church  were  so  reiterated  and  so  pressing  that  it 
finally  became  difficult  to  evade  them  longer,  and  as  the 
hierarchy  had  secured  what  it  desired  it  was  eager  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  its  imperial  and  royal  patrons  to  a  dis- 
solution of  the  council.  For  this  purpose  the  papal  legates, 
towards  the  end  of  September,  1563,  shrewdly  submitted  a 
counter-project  of  reform  for  sovereigns,  so  artfully  drawn 
up  that  it  would  have  released  the  church  almost  entirely 
fi'om  secular  influence,  and  have  deprived  the  monarchs  of 
the  rights  of  patronage  which  they  enjoyed  under  concor- 
dats and  pragmatic  sanctions.    This  of  course  drew  from 

I  Postnlnt-i  Oral.  Reg.  GaUie.  Art.  31.  (Le  Pint,  V.  611-2). 
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them  a  lively  protest,  and  in  the  confusion  thence  arising 
the  council  was  readily  brought  to  an  inglorious  conclu- 
sion; Tliis  project,  having  served  its  purpose,  waa 
speedily  cast  aside,  and  yet  it  possesses  a  certain  Interest 
for  us  as  showing  how  littie  the  eontroliing  minds  of  the 
church  proposed  to  abandon  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  use  or  abuse  of  excommunication. 

It  provided  that  all  who  appealed  to  the  secular  tribu- 
nals in  cases  subject  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  should  he 
ipsci/acto  excommunicate,  thus  perpetuating  and  intensi- 
fying one  of  the  worst  excesses  of  the  system  which  for 
certain  specified  acts  subjected  men  to  the  anathema  with- 
out trial  and  even  without  notice.  The  temporal  authori- 
ties, moreover,  were  forbidden  to  demand  the  absolution 
or  prohibit  the  excommunication  of  any  one,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  supervision  which  in  many  places  the  state  was 
beginning  to  exercise  over  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In 
addition,  it  forbade,  under  pain  of  the  anathema,  ipso /acto 
and  without  notice,  all  invasions  of  the  rights  of  the 
church,  all  laws  and  statutes  to  the'  contrary  notwith- 
standing which  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  decretals  of 
the  popes  and  the  constitutions  and  claims  of  the  church; 
thus  proclaiming  excommunicate  even  the  princes  them- 
selves for  the  exercise  of  the  rights  which  they  enjoyed 
under  their  respective  concordats."^ 

Inspired  ))y  such  a  spirit,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  fathers  of  the  council  were  disposed  to  abandon  any 
prerogatives  or  surrender  any  of  the  powers  of  the  church. 
In  the  Decree  of  Reformation,  therefore,  hurriedl3'  adopted 
in  December  aa  the  council  was  breaking  up,  the  provisions 
respecting  excommunication  gave  little  promise  of  amend- 
ment. A  vague  command  to  distribute  the  censures  of  the 
church  with  discretion  alleges  as  a  reason  the  contempt  to 

■  Cop.  de  rmmun.  Cleric,  el  Reform.  Prinoipiim,  cap.  2,  4,  12.    (Le  Pint, 
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which  their  abuse  rendered  them  liable,  and  tlieir  use  foi' 
extorting  evidence  or  to  obtain  the  I'estitution  of  articlea 
lost  or  stolen  is  to  be  exercised  only  by  bishops  after  full 
examination  and  not  in  petty  cases.  In  either  civil  or 
criminal  aifairs  the  epiacopal  ordinaries  ai-e  instructed  not 
to  iaane  excommunications  where  property  real  or  personal 
can  be  seized  in  execation,  and  where  this  cannot  be  had 
the  spiritual  sword  is  only  to  be  unsheathed  in  cases  of 
a  certain  gravity  and  after  two  admonitions.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  secular  magistrate  is  strictly  prohibited,  and 
the  old  rule  is  revived  which  anthorizcs  the  prosecution 
for  heresy  of  any  one  remaining  for  a  year  un<ler  the  ban 
of  the  church,' 

While  thus  there  was  a  pretence  of  removing  the  evila 
against  which  Christendom  so  loudly  protested,  there  was 
the  evident  determination  to  maintain  intact  the  preten- 
sions from  which  those  evils  had  inevitably  sprung.  This 
is  clearly  manifested  by  the  council  of  Salzburg,  convened 
in  1569  for  the  publication  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which 
issued  a  series  of  canons  reorganizing  the  church  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Tridentine  system.  In  treating  of  the  sub- 
ject of  excommunication  it  expressly  declares  that  the 
ancient  power  of  the  church  in  inflicting  its  censures  is  to 
be  maintained  in  full  vigor,  and  only  concedes  that  the  use 
of  the  spiritual  sword  shall  bo  restricted  to  cases  of  im- 
portance sufficient  to  warrant  its  employment.'  Tlie  fornial 
abandonment  of  the  right  to  inflict  excommunication,  with 
all  the  prerogatives  attendant  upon  that  right,  had  indeed 
not  been  expected,  yet  men  bad  hardly  anticipated  so  bold 
and  so  absolute  an  assertion  of  their  continued  and  per- 
petual existence.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  Tridentine 
canons  riveted  anew  the  chains  of  the  faithful,  for,  with  the 
freedom  of  thought  resulting  from  the  Reformation  even 
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among  the  orthodox,  there  had  arisen  a  general  disposition 
to  curb  the  abuses  of  spiritual  censures.  Thns  when  Charles 
v.  despaired  of  any  reformatory  results  from  the  long- 
eluded  promise  of  a  general  council,  and  endeavored  to 
reform  for  himself  the  church  of  the  Empire,  he  had  for- 
bidden the  use  of  excommunication  except  in  crtiuinal 
cases  when  the  offender  proved  incorrigible,  and  had  com- 
manded that  civil  matters  should  be  confined  exclusively 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  tribunals.'  In  this  he 
had  only  given  formal  expression  to  customs  which  were 
rapidly  spreading,  for  in  many  cases  the  local  courts  had 
beguQ  to  set  some  bounds  to  the  oppression  of  the  courts 
Christian  in  civil  matters,  and  had  presumed  to  forbid  ex- 
communication or  to  command  absolution  in  certain  cases 
—a  presumption  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Tridentine 
canons  strictly  prohibited  for  the  future.  This  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  no  little  importance.  The  celebrated  Eichardot, 
Bishop  of  Arras,  in  his  address  in  1564  to  the  Duchess  of 
Parma,  urging  the  adoption  of  the  council  of  Trent,  does 
not  fail  to  point  out  how  completely  the  reception  of  the 
council  would  liberate  the  ecclesiastical  courts  from  the 
subjection  into  which  they  were  falling  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  times.^ 

'J'he  civil  authorities,  also,  were  prompt  to  see  the  fresh 
tribulations  in  store  for  them  under  a  reformation  such  as 
this.  When  the  Duchess  of  Parma  was  striving  to  obey 
the  orders  of  Philip  11.,  and  force  the  states  of  tlie  Low 
Countries  to  accept  the  council,  this  point  was  one  which 
called  forth  the  unanimous  remonstrances  of  the  council 
of  Flanders  and  of  the  authorities  of  Hainault,  Artois, 
Utrecht,  Xamui-,  and  Brabant,  as  contrary  to  their  rights 
and  privileges  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.'  So  in 
Prance,  the  encroachment  of  this  article  on  the  jurisdiction 

'  Caroli  V.  Pormnl.  E^form.it.  oftp.  irii.  (GoMast.  II.  339). 
"  Le  Pint,  op.  cit.  T.  VII,  p.  gs. 
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of  the  king  and  the  parlement  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  prevented  the  reception  of  the  council  of  Trent.' 

Tlie  logic  of  events,  however,  was  more  potent  than  the 
rhetoric  of  the  Tvidentine  fathers.  They  might  seek  to 
restore  and  to  perpetuate  the  old  order  of  things,  but 
nothing  could  efface,  even  from  the  minds  of  the  orthodox, 
the  effects  of  the  teachings  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  the 
successful  rebellion  of  the  Anglican  church.  The  hoary 
belief  ill  the  euperuaturaJ  attributes  of  sacerdotalism  had 
received  a  fatal  shock.  Men  at  length  felt  at  liberty  to 
criticize  the  scandalous  lives  of  their  pastors,  and  mediffival 
veneration  was  fast  disappearing.  "While  such  a  spirit  was 
abroad,  it  could  indeed  hardly  be  expected  that  the  old 
i-everence  for  the  mysteries  of  religious  observance  could 
be  preserved,  when,  even  after  the  council  of  Trent,  Gregory 
XIII,  in  1513  had  to  deplore  the  fact  that  in  many  cathedral 
churches  throughout  Germany  the  priests  and  clerks  during 
divine  service  occupied  themselves  with  chatting,  laughing, 
and  quarrelling,  sometimes  even  coming  to  blows ;  and  that 
dying  Chmtians  frequently  were  deprived  of  the  saving 
viaticum  because  the  ministers  of  the  altar  were  boozing 
in  taverns,  and  could  not  be  hunted  up  in  time,  or,  if  found, 
were  so  drunk  that  they  could  not  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, while  through  the  negligence  of  priests  and  bishops 
extreme  unction  had  fallen  into  almost  universal  disuse." 
When  churchmen  themselves  showed  so  little  sense  of  re- 

'  See  the  Report  of  the  President  d'Eapeisses  to  Henry  ITT.  in  1683,  and 
the  Memoite  of  the  Prdsident  Le  Maistre  presented  to  the  Etata  n^semhled 
at  Paris  bj  the  Lengue  in  ]593  (Le  Pint.  TIL  267,  270). 

'  Conoil.  Salisburg.  XLVII.  (Dnlham,  p.  676).  It  vioaU  be  difficult  to 
conceive  of  anything  batter  fitted  to  destroy  the  reyerenoe  of  the  people  for 
the  sacrament  than  another  custom  condemned  by  Gregory.  As  the  rules 
of  the  church  forbade  administering  the  Eucharist  to  those  deprived  of 
reason,  the  priests, ^when  applied  to  for  communion  by  idiots  or  the  insane^ 
saved  themselvea  the  trouble  of  contesting  the  matter  by  giving  an  uncon- 
eecrated  wafer — n  piece  of  jugglery  with  the  body  of  Christ  whiuli  the  pope 
very  properly  deniuncedin  fitting  terms. 


,i,c»Googk' 


siionsibility  for  the  awful  functions  entrusted  to  them,  the 
laity  natm-aily  yielded  to  tlie  infection  of  the  time,  and 
began  to  treat  the  ecclesiastic  as  an  equal  and  not  as  a 
demigod.  However  humbly  tiie  crown  might  thereafter 
treat  the  tiara,  there  was  a  new  aad  most  potential  element 
introduced  in  the  relations  between  the  church  and  state, 
none  the  less  powerful  because  not  openly  declared.  The 
new  order  of  things  was  fitly  illustrated  by  Henry  IT., 
when,  with  the  mocking  effrontery  of  which  he  was  so  con- 
summate a  master,  he  replied  in  1605  to  one  of  the  innu- 
merable petitions  of  the  Gallican  church  for  the  publication 
of  the  council  of  Trent:  "Je  aouhaite  la  publication  du 
concile  avec  la  mSme  ardeur  que  tous  ;  mais  lea  raiaons 
humainee,  comme  yous  venez  de  le  dire  fort  bieu,  parois- 
sent  opposes  a.  la  sagesse  divine.  Cependant,  jen'^parg- 
nerai  ni  mes  soins  ni  ma  vie  mgme  pour  faire  triompher 
I'^lise  et  la  rdigion.'" 

Thug  Richardot,  in  an  elaborate  memorial  on  the  moa- 
aures  necessary  to  restore  the  faith,  deplores  in  156fi  the 
neglect  and  derision  into  which  the  censures  of  the  chnrch 
had  fallen,  and  declares  that  even  the  heretics  were  more 
exacting  than  Catholics  in  the  conditions  imposed  on  sin- 
ners and  backsliders  for  readmission  into  their  damnable 
conventicles.  He  attributes  this  to  the  contempt  felt  for 
excommunication  in  consequence  of  its  fi-equeney,  and  re- 
commends limitations  on  its  employment.^  So,  in  1565 
the  council  of  Cambrai  urged  circumspection  in  the  use  of 
the  censure,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  continued  in- 
terference of  the  secular  tribunals  f  but  when  the  Bishop 
of  Kamur,  as  deputy  of  the  council,  presented  to  Margaret 
of  Parma  a  long  memorial  arguing  the  supremacy  of  spirit- 
ual censures,  the  duchess  contented  herself  with  drily 
responding  that  the  lay  judges  had  always  undertaken  to 
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prevent  the  abuses  of  excoimnuni cation  wliicli  had  boon 
forbidden  at  Trent,  and  that  if  tlie  clerks  would  obey  tlie 
conncil  strictly  they  would  avoid  all  occasion  for  a  conflict 
of  jurisdietioa.'  Even  Philip  11.  himself,  when  ordering 
Franche  Comt(5,  in  1572, to  receive  and  publish  the  council, 
points  oat  the  limitations  imposed  by  it  oa  the  current 
abuses  of  excommunication,  and  in  order  to  render  them 
effectual,  directs  that  in  future  the  sentences  of  the  spiritual 
courts  shall  be  intrusted  for  execution  not  to  their  own 
officials,  but  to  those  of  the  secular  authorities.^  To  this 
growing  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  be  attributed  the  asser- 
tion of  what  were  long  known  as  the  liberties  of  the  Gal- 
ilean church,  and  in  1594  Pierre  Pithou  was  able  to 
enumerate  among  them  the  prohibition  of  all  excommuni- 
cation for  civil  matters,  except  the  recovery  of  things 
purposely  concealed.' 

The  influences  thus  manifested  could  not,  of  course,  but 
gi'ow  stronger  with  the  progi-ess  of  enlightenment  and 
civilization,  and  the  state  at  length  emancipated  itself 
wholly  from  the  church.  When,  for  instance,  the  French 
monarchy  culminated  in  the  person  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  was 
able,  in  his  quarrel  with  tbe  papacy  over  the  "  droit  de 
regale,"  to  dictate  the  celebrated  declaration  of  1683,  by 
which  his  obedient  clergy  proclaimed  to  the  world,  "  That 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  the  Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  even  the  whole  church,  have  received  from  God  power 
only  over  spiritual  things,  concerning  salvation,  and  not 
over  temporal  and  civil  matters We  therefore  de- 
clare that,  under  the  command  of  God,  princes  and  kings 
are  not  subjected  in  temporal  aff'airs  to  any  ecclesiastical 
authority;  that  they  cannot  be  deposed,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  the  power  of  the  keys ;  that  their  subjects  can- 
not be  released  from  the  allegiance  and  obedience  due  to 

'  Le  Plat,  T.  VII.  pp.  127-30. 

'  Ibid.  p.  221. 

'  rULcu,  LibertiSa  de  I'Kgl.  G^llioMic,  itrL  3S. 
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tliem,  01-  be  absolvGcl  fi-om  the  oath  of  fidelity;  and  that 
this  doctrine,  indispensable  to  the  public  peace,  and  as 
advantageous  to  the  church  as  to  the  state,  must  be  inva- 
riably followed  as  conforming  to  the  word  of  God,  to  tlie 
traditiouB  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  and  to  the  examples  given 
ns  by  the  Saints.'"  Nor  was  this  an  empty  boast,  though 
duly  anathematized  by  Alexander  VJII.  and  Innocent  XII., 
and  though  the  influences  which  surrounded  the  king  led 
him  formallyto  annul  it  in  1693.'  When  acertain  brother 
Hyacinth,  a  Capuein  professor  of  theology  vmder  the  Re- 
gency, ventured  to  uidulge  iu  an  argument  to  prove  the 
legality  of  interdicts  directed  against  sovereigns,  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  his  brethren  had  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  interceding  for  Ms  pardon.'  Even  Louis,  notwith- 
standing the  rapid  advancement  of  his  Jesuit-ridden 
dotage,  had  maintained  his  position  with  sufficient  firm- 
ness. An  ordonuance  of  1695  bad  defined  peremptorily 
the  limit  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  spiritual  matters, 
and  even  in  these  the  "  appe!  comme  d'abus"  had  given 
a  superior  appellate  power  to  the  civil  courts.*  How 
thoroughly  independent  the  secular  authorities  had  become 
nndei'  these  inspirations  is  shown  by  an  afl'air  occurring  in 
1698.  The  "monitoire,"  a  proclamation  by  the  episcopal 
ordinary,  threatening  excommunication  to  extort  the  reve- 
lation of  a  crime,  was  strictly  forbidden  unless  the  assent 
of  the  civil  tribunals  had  been  obtained.  In  June,  1G98, 
the  Duo  de  la  Meillei'aie  procured  from  tlie  Sovereign 
Council  of  Colmar  permission  to  apply  for  such  a  document 
to  the  Bishop  of  BSle,  with  respect  to  some  trespasses 

'  Daolnriit.  Cleri  Gnllioani,  art.  1  {leambert,  XX  134]  —In  1810  iliis 
declaration  wua  mode  n  law  of  the  etate  by  Nnpoleon  in  reaponte  to  the 
excommnniontion  Iftunoted  at  him  bj  Pius  VIZ.  (Dnpm  M  muiil  du  Di  ,it 
Publique  Ecolesinstique,  p.  119.) 

'  leambert,  XS.  3S0. 

=  Monteil.  Trnit^  dea  M.ili!rii>us  MSS.  H.  US. 

'  Oi-donji.  d'AvrJ],  lliVS,  ^-t.  21-37  (IfaQiberl,  XXI.  353). 
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committed  on  liis  estates,  but  he  changocl  his  miml  and 
obtamed  it  of  the  pope.  On  causing  it  to  be  published, 
the  council  took  the  matter  up  as  unanthoiized,  and  in 
December,  169S,  ordered  the  monitoire  to  be  suppressed, 
and  directed  proceedings  to  be  commenced  against  all  con- 
cerned ill  its  publication,' 

Thus  gradually  came  to  an  end  the  alliance  between 
chui-ch  and  state  which  Charlemagne  found  so  efficient  in 
bis  civilizing  policy,  and  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  his 
successors.  The  pretensions  of  the  False  Decretals  led  so 
inevitably  to  the  monopoly  of  all  power  by  the  church, 
that  when  they  were  once  recognized  no  monarch  could 
ask  its  assistance  in  reducing  his  subjects  to  obedience 
without  himself  becoming  its  slave.  We  have  seen  to  how 
much  of  petty  tyranny  and  oppression  this  gave  opportu- 
Jiitj',  yet  on  the  whole  there  can  be  no  question  that  it 
advanced  the  interests  of  civilization,  and  that  the  average 
influence  of  the  church  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
When  Innocent  III.  boldly  stood  forward  as  the  sole 
defender  of  Ingeberga  of  Denmark  against  her  powerful 
and  resolute  husband,  Philip  Augustus,  he  taught  the 
reckless  spirit  of  feudalism  that  might  does  not  always 
make  right.  In  those  tnrbulent  ages  it  was  only  the 
church  that  could  interpose  between  power  and  its  victims, 
and  the  church  could  not  do  this  unless  armed  with  the 
power  to  coerce  as  well  as  to  persuade. 

The  weightiest  evils  of  this  incongruous  mingling  of 
spiritualities  and  temporalities  fell  upon  the  church  itself. 
As  its  claims  to  supremacy  became  recognized  and  admit- 
ted, it  naturally  employed  its  power  for  its  own  aggran- 
dizement. Its  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  became  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  kingdom  of  earth,  and  its  spiritual 

>  Ordonnanoea  d'Alsooe,  T.  I.  p.  281.  Comp.  ArriSt  of  1717,  prohibiting 
the  reception  or  publicntion  of  all  pivpa!  bulls,  letters,  Ao.  (except  letters  of 
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privileges  were  chiefly  valued  as  tliey  coiikl  be  employed 
for  the  gratification  of  worldly  ambition.  The  sheep  were 
tended  that  they  might  be  shoi-n.  To  the  covetous  and 
unscrupulous  an  ecclesiaatical  career  opened  the  shortest 
avenue  to  success,  and  the  churcJi  accordingly  became 
filled  with  the  covetous  and  unscrupulous,  bringing  in  their 
train  coiTuption  of  every  kind,  and  oppression  which 
rivalled  that  of  the  feudal  seigniory.  When  this  was  at 
length  carried  beyond  human  endurance,  Europe  arose 
with  a  universal  protest.  The  bolder  spirits  emancipated 
themselves  alike  from  the  dogmas  and  the  dominion  of 
Rome;  the  more  conservative  preserved  their  reverence  for 
the  doctrines  of  Latin  Christianity,  but  plainly  showed  that 
their  allegiance  was  to  be  secured  only  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  prerogatives  which  the  critical  spirit  of  inquiry 
discovered  to  be  as  destitute  of  authority  as  they  were  un- 
suited  to  the  new  requirements  of  modern  civilization. 
The  strnggle  was  long  and  intricate.  For  a  century  or 
more  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  battle-field  were  by 
turns  oi'  simultaneously  the  arena  on  which  the  new  era 
and  the  old  contended  for  mastery,  and  when  at  length 
physical  exhaustion  brought  about  a  truce  at  the  peace  of 
■Westphalia,  although  the  Roman  church  apparently  held  ■ 
her  own,  it  was  no  longer  on  the  same  terms  as  before. 
The  princes  who  had  fought  her  battle  jjad  secured  their 
pay.  They  wore  no  crusaders  who  had  drawn  the  sword 
unselfishly  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  iftliey  had 
preserved  her  existence,  their  price  for  the  service  had 
been  emancipation. 

Their  emancipation  proved  to  be  likewise  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  church.  As  its  temporal  authority  declined, 
its  spiritual  energy  revived.  The  change,  it  is  true,  was 
slow,  and  did  not  become  fully  manifest  until  the  Uevohi- 
tion  of  '89  relieved  the  hierarchy  still  further  from  the 
burdens  which  kept  it  weighed  down  to  earth.  Since  then 
it  has  gained  enormously  in  all  that  constitutes  real  power 
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ovei'  the  souls  and  consciences  of  men.  XTii fortunately, 
however,  this  bae  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  itself,  and 
it  still  clings  to  the  old  traditions  and  mourns  over  the 
disgraceful  glories  of  the  past. 

The  spirit  of  the  hierarchy  is  unchanged  and  apparently 
unchangeable.  According  to  Pius  IX.,  in  his  allocution  of 
1849,  the  impotence  of  the  church  to  impose  its  yoke  on 
others  is  bondage  and  shameful  servitude ;'  and,  careless  of 
the  teachings  of  the  intervening  twenty  years,  he  shows 
what  that  yoke  is  by  reviving  in  1869,  aa  recorded  in  the 
journals  of  the  day,  an  obsolete  order  which  requires  all 
physicians  to  cease  attendance,  and  abandon  to  bis  fate, 
any  patient  dangerously  ill,  who,  witbin  three  days  after 
seeking  medical  aid,  shall  not  have  confessed  his  sins, 
and  expressed  hie  williugneas  to  receive  extreme  nnction. 
Destined  to  perdition  in  the  next  world,  he  is  to  be  aban- 
doned helpless  to  his  fate  in  this,  and  the  voice  of  hu- 
manity is  to  be  stilled  for  him  who  cannot  be  forced  into 
dependence  on  the  spiritual  ministrations  of  the  priest.' 
When  the  Vicar  of  Christ  conceives  that  his  duty  to  God 
requires  him  to  use  such  means  to  reclaim  his  erring  chil- 
dren, we  learn  the  full  significance  of  the  principles  pro- 
claimed in  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  of  December,  1864, 

'  AUoo,  Quibus  Quanti^que,  lSi9  (Recnejl  des  Alloc,  cites  dans  rBnoj- 
cliqUB  «t  le  SjltflbHS  de  18U,  Paris,  1S65,  p.  224). 

'  T!iefonrthi;onacilofLateian,inl215  (can.  22),  ordered  all  pli.yaici.ons, 

feseioD.  alleging  a?  a  reason  that  disease  waa  freqaenti;  the  punlehment  of 
Bin,  and  that  reoorerj  would  be  pionioted  by  absolution.  In  1668,  Pins  V. 
promulgtited  th       g  1  '  eo    tlj         sed  bj  Fins  IX.,  requiring  the 

physician  to  ttend  wl        th     p  tient  negleoM,  after  three  days' 

warning,  to  s  nd  f  fess       (    p    I    Tit.  vi.  in  Septimo,  Lib.  iii.).     I 

find  the  obse  f  th         git  j  ined  by  Marcus  Sittions,  Aroh- 

bishop  of  Sal  b  g  tb  t  t  1  »«n  up  for  the  visitation  of  bis 
proTiBoe  in  Iblft  (  tot  1  '':  t  =1  1  b  rg.  ann.  1616,  Tit.  I.  cap.  vi— 
Dalham,  p.  60S)  at  a  tim  wh  th  t  1  I  on  of  Lutheranism  by  the  Duke 
of  Baiaria  rendered  the  chureh  keen  to  employ  every  means  foe  the  repras- 
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where  any  fleiiial  of  the  imprescriptible  rights  at  any  time 
possessed  by  the  church  is  condemned  as  absolute  heresy. 
It  is  a  datnnable  error  to  assert  that  the  church  Jiaa  ever 
exceeded  her  rightful  prerogatives ;  that  the  state  should 
be  independent ;  or  that  the  churcli  should  not  be  allowed 
to  coerce  into  submission  all  who  may  disregard  her 
authority.' 

The  ideal  of  Hildebrand  is  evidently  still  the  ideal  of 
the  rnling  hierarchy.  The  priest  is  still  the  supernatural 
being  set  apart  by  Gfod,  wielding  tlie  full  power  of  Christ, 
who  has  bestowed  His  authority  on  him.'  The  bishop  ia 
still  clothed  by  divine  law  with  the  right  to  the  unlimited 
and  unqualifled  obedience  of  the  faithful,  while  the  state 
only  possesses  a  limited  and  qualified  claim  to  the  alle- 
giance of  the  citizen,  and,  when  the  two  powers  conflict, 
divine  law  of  course  must  override  human  law,  the  church, 
as  a  "Divine  Institution,"  being  necessarily  the  arbiter 
"  whose  authority  the  state  is  bound  to  I'espect  as  supreme 
in  its  sphere.'"  As  of  old,  this  right  to  the  unquestioning 
submission  of  the  faithful  ia  enforced  by  the  control  over 
the  sacraments,  through  which  the  gates  of  heaven  are 
closed  and  the  portals  of  hell  are  opened  to  the  eternal  and 
changeless  destiny  of  him  whose  contumiacious  obstinacy 
causes  him  to  die  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  church.*  If 
the  nineteenth  century  is  not  subjected  to  the  theocracy 
which  ruled  the  thirteenth,  it  therefore  is  through  no  abate- 
ment in  the  claims  of  the  church  to  universal  domiiiatioii, 

*  Syllab.  Prop.  83,  34,  41,  54,  55. 

'  ■•  PotsBtaa  enim  qnio  in  Christo  iDest,  eo  quod  Deus  sit,  nb  Ipao  Snoer- 
dotibns  eommunioatnr."— Conoil.  Plenar.  Bflitimor.  II.  nnn.  ISBG,  Tit.  x. 
oap.  1,  Ho.  45S  (Aota  Conoil.  Plen.  Balb,  II,,  Bartimorie,  ISfiS,  p.  231). 

°  PnBtoral  Letter  of  tbe  Plenary  Connoil  of  Baltimore,  5§  2,  3  (Ibli).  pp. 
oTiii.-ix.)-  The  direct  appliojtion  made  of  this  oJnim  of  obedience  to  the 
oondemnfttioQ  oftlie  Feniun  moTement  (nbisnp.)  shows  that  the  aupremiuiy 
of  the  bishops  ia  not  nndecstood  as  oonlinBd  to  faith  ojid  morals  alone,  buli 
exteni-!a  lo  the  region  of  poHtios. 

'  Instruct,  Sac.  Cong,  do  Propag.  Pidii,  No.  1  (Tbl(\.  p.  essYvii.) 
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but  beciinae  a  godless  and  irreligious  geiievation  rftfiiRes  to 
render  due  reverence  to  the  ordinances  of  God.  Yet  as 
the  church  has  gained  so  much  of  epiritiial  -vitality  in  spite 
of  the  reactionary  efforts  of  her  rulers,  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably hope  that  her  progress  may  still  continue. 
Her  real  friends  are  those  whom  she  regards  as  her 
worst  enemies ;  and  in  the  possible  triumph  of  her  avowed 
policy,  however  much  the  advance  of  civilization  might  he 
retarded,  she  herself  would  be  the  greatest  sufferer. 


THE  RErOUMED  CHURCHES. 

In  the  reformation  of  the. fifteenth  century,  the  Protestant 
churches  received  the  power  of  excommnnication  as  part 
of  tlie  inheritance  which  they  divided  with  their  elder  sister, 
aud  this  impei-fect  sketch  can  hardly  be  concluded  without 
some  reference  to  the  nse  which  they  made  of  the  legacy. 
Of  course  the  first  conclusion  to  which  a  heretic  can  come 
is  that  the  power  which  seeks  to  control  him  is  illegitimate 
and  not  entitled  to  oliedience.  Thus  Wickiiffe  taught  that 
no  one  should  be  excommunicated  by  man  nntil  after  he 
had  been  excommunicated  by  God,  which  was  placing  a 
serious  obstacle  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  His  own 
experience  had  probably  led  him  to  the  doctrine  that  any 
prelate  was  a  traitor  who  excommunicated  one  who  had 
made  an  appeal  to  the  king ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  the  anathema  of  pope  and  prelate  alike  was 
to  be  condemned.^  Wickiiffe  himself,  however,  did  not 
hesitate  to  threaten  others  with  excommunication,  and  a 
tract  which  passes  under  his  name  simijly  condemns  the 
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abnsea  of  the  censure,  regarding  it  purely  as  a  remedial 
measure,  and  one  not  to  be  employed  either  for  revenge  or 
extortion,'  The  "Apology  for  Lollard  Doctrines,"  at- 
tributed to  Wiclfliffe,  moreover,  merely  asserts  that  the 
church  may  uot  corse  except  as  ordered  by  Christ,  "  but 
acording  that  man  be  cursid,  for  the  honor  of  G-od,  and 
profit  of  himsilf,  and  of  the  peple,  with  mani  final  lefiilleke 
causis  OS  it  semith  of  the  peyn  of  dampnid  men.'"  A  cen- 
tury later,  the  Scottish  heretics  known  as  the  Lollards  of 
Kyle  were  accused  on  their  trial  of  asserting  that  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church  were  not  to  be  dreaded.'  In  fact, 
Wickliffe  and  his  followers  only  interposed  the  right  of 
private  judgment  by  which  the  offender  should  decide 
whether  the  condemnation  passed  upon  him  were  just  or 
not — a  very  natural  position  for  men  so  circumstanced,  but 
one  which  could  be  accepted  by  no  organization  in  daj's 
when  men  relied  on  force  alone. 

John  Huss  followed  inevitably  in  the  same  path.  He 
vehemently  denounced  the  abuses  of  the  anathema  by  which 
worldly  ecclesiastics  filled  their  purses  and  oppressed  the 
people ;  and  he  reasonably  enough  compared  the  doctors 
who  argued  that  the  civil  authorities  should  be  employed 
in  coercing  the  obdurate  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who 
declared  that  they  conld  not  shed  blood,  and  who  therefore 
delivered  Jesus  Christ  to  Pontius  Pilate  for  punishment.* 

It  is  well  known  how  slowly  Luther  reached  the  point 
of  disclaiming  all  allegiance  to  the  church  of  Rome.  When 
in  1511  he  offered  to  defend  in  disputation  his  celebrated 
ninety-five  propositions,  he  had  been  fired  by  the  nameless 
abuses  of  the  system  of  indulgences  which  he  assailed,  and 

'  Tmotat.  de  OKo,  Pastoral,  Lib.  i.  oap.  tI.  (Leipzig,  1863,  p.  14). 

'  Apology  for  Lollard  Dootrines,  pp.  17-9  (Cnrnden  Soe.  1843). 

'  SpoUlswoode,  Hiat.  of  Chvireh  of  Sootlnnd.  I.  121  (Bdinbnigli,  1851). 
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he  donbtlosB  believed  as  he  professed  to  do,  tliat  the  papacy 
and  the  chiii'ch  would  encourage  him  in  tlie  good  work. 
The  sacerdotal  structure,  however,  had  been  erected  by 
cunning  hands,  and  every  stone  had  been  so  fitted  into  its 
fellow  that  none  could  be  disturbed  withont  shaking  the 
whole  edifice.  Under  the  remorseless  logic  of  the  scholastic 
theology,  the  most  monstrous  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy 
were  the  irrefragable  conclusions  from  premises  which 
could  not  be  overthrown  without  overthrowing  tradition, 
canon,  and  decretal.  All  that  zealous  churchmen  held 
most  dear  must  be  swept  away,  and  the  church  reduced  to 
its  primitive  simplicity,  ere  Tetzel  could  be  convicted  of 
blasphemy  when  he  declared  that  the  indulgences  offered 
for  sale  would  insure  eternal  salvation,  even  if  the  pur- 
chaser had  committed  rape  on  the  person  of  the  Mother  of 
God.i 

'  Thongh  Tetzel  hns  no[|nlrecl  an  infinnoua  notoiietj  from  h.ippening  to 
bfl  the  objaot  whioh  aroused  Luther's  indjgnntion  and  thus  lad  to  the  Be- 
formatioD,  be  wna  no  iForse  than  hie  fellows.  The  nhole  sjstem  had  long  bean 
u  Bonndul  to  the  devout.  Even  as  BOjly  as  1402,  Boniftice  IX.,  under  the 
gnidanoB  of  Bnltliasar  Cosaa  (afterwards  John  XXIII.),  sent  into  Gerinanj 
and  Denmark  a.  number  of  the^erendora  of  salvation,  who,  aocording  to  an 
eyewitnesa,  were  wont  to  declare  thivt  St.  Peter  himaelf  had  no  more  power 
than  thej  to  proouro  the  remiaaion  of  aina.  In  less  than  two  years  they 
returned  with  spoils  amoanting  to  mora  than  100,000  golden  florina  (Theod. 
a  Niem  de  Vit.  Joann.  XXIII,),  and  this  vrns  probably  bnt  a  amaii  portion 
of  the  amount  extraoted  from  the  pouches  of  the  faithful.  In  1J56,  the 
oouncll  of  Salibarg  oomplains  that  for  nsa  pound  these  eolleotors  would  buy 
from  a  church  a  letter  of  authority  to  sell  indulgences  on  which  they  wo  ild 
mani^a  to  oollaat  forty  or  fifty  pounds  a  year  quandeung  the  pioceads  in 
riotous  living,  to  the  inGuite  diagust  of  all  good  Chii^tinna  (Dalham  C  i  oil 
Salisb.  p.  239).  The  evil  waa  inhepeni  in  the  sjstem  howavar  and  tie 
synod  of  Bamberg  in  1431  vainly  remonatiated  Kgninst  itt  more  flagrant 
abuses  (Synod.  Bamberg,  nun.  1431,  Tit.  Iv  — Hartzhein  V  62fj)  lepeat 
ingtheprobibilionsof  theoounoJlofViennein  1311  (Lb  v  Clement  Tit 
ii.  oan.  2). 

The  estimation  in  whiob  these  gentry  were  !  el  1  ii  the  fon  t-  nli  f  (  j 
is  fairly  presented  in  Chaucer's  description  of  h  a  Pardo   e  — 
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Luther  took  no  heed  to  this,  nor  did  lie  see  how  utterly 
he  was  denying  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  on  which 
was  founded  the  existing  theocracy,  when  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  such  propositions  as  these :  "  The  Pope  has  nei- 
ther the  power  nor  tlie  desire  to  remit  any  penalties  except 
.  Buch  as  are  imposed  hy  himself  or  hy  the  canons."  "  The 
Pope  cannot  absolve  any  sin  except  in  declaring  and  ap- 
proving its  absolution  by  God."  "  The  Pope  in  granting 
plenary  remission  of  punishment  only  means  the  remission 
of  that  imposed  by  himself."  "The  dying  are  released 
ftom  all  in  dying.'"  Those  whom  he  thus  attacked  were 
teener  than  himself,  and  easily  perceived  the  conclnsions 
to  be  drawn  from  euch  premises.  With  all  the  confidence 
of  prescriptive  right,  they  therefore  conceived  that  he  was 
sufficiently  refuted  in  showing  that  these  principles  were 
incompatible  with  the  existing  practice  of  the  church. 
Thus  ill  the  counter-propositions  put  forth  in  the  name  of 
Tetzel,  the  latter  axiom  of  Luther  was  replied  to  by  point- 
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ing  out  tliat  heretics,  schismatics,  and  traitors  were  excom- 
municated and  anathematized  even  after  denth,  and  their 
buried  bones  exhumed.' 

In  the  progress  of  the  disputation,  Luther  could  not 
help  advancing  st«p  by  step,  as  the  logic  of  his  adversaries 
forced  him  to  recur  to  the  basic  principles  of  sacerdotal 
theology,  since  the  refutation  of  their  conclusions  depended 
OD  destroying  their  premises.  Two  sermons  preached  by 
him  in  1518  sweep  away  the  whole  system  of  canonical 
penitence ;  and  in  another  sei'iea  of  propositions  issued  for 
public  disputation,  he  advances  nearly  to  his  great  founda- 
tion-element of  justification  by  faith,  in  denying  emphati- 
cally the  necessity  of  sacerdotal  intervention  between  God 
and  man  for  the  remission  of  sins."  This  would  necessarily 
break  down  all  the  machinery  of  confession,  penitence, 
absolution  and  excommunication  on  which  depended  the 
whole  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of  the  hierarchy — 
yet  Luther  was  still  unprepai-ed  for  such  a  revolution. 
Another  sermon  preached  about  this  time  on  Excommuni- 
cation reveals  to  us  the  transition  state  of  his  mmd,  and 
the  struggle  inevitable  between  his  efforts  to  liberate  him- 
self and  the  inveterate  habit  of  obedience,  Christ  himself, 
he  exclaims,  had  not  during  life  the  power  of  cutting  off  a 
soul  from  God.  Yet  excommunication  is  the  maternal  and 
feindly  chastisement  inflicted  by  the  church,  not  to  condemn 
to  heil  hut  to  restore  to  salvation  those  who  are  hasteniiig 
to  destruction,  and  therefore  should  it  he  received  with 
gladness  and  reverence,  and  be  borne  with  exhaustless 
patience.  While  rebuking  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
abuses  to  which  it  gave  occasion,  he  still  declares  that 
even  when  undeserved  it  is  to  be  endured  as  the  lovingly 
intended  though  mistaken  punishment  inflicted  by  a  tender 
mother.  Corrupt  as  may  be  the  hands  through  which  it  is 
administered — even  those  of  a  Herod,  a  Pilate,  an  Annas 

'  PnmiB  Disput.  Jnniin.  Teteelii  Pr(,p.  38  (Liitliori  0pp.  T.  I.  ftil,  (i  a.) 
=  Ibid.  fill.  II  eqq.  M.  2-ia. 
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or  a  Caiaplias— j'ct  arc  not  tiicy  to  be  regarderl,  but  only 
the  inotlierly  church  from  whose  benignant  power  it  flows. 
To  bear  an  ilnjnst  excommnnication  is  the  noblest  of  good 
works.  Yet  with  all  this  teaching  of  implicit  obedience, 
his  native  independence  flashes  forth  at  the  end.  No  ex- 
commnnication is  to  be  obeyed  if  obedience  leads  to  sin. 
Better  to  die  excommunicate,  for  what,  in  compai-ison  with 
in^nstice,  is  a  death-bed  without  the  sacrament  and  the  loss 
of  funeral  rites  and  Christian  sepulture  ?  Blessed  for  ever 
is  the  just  man  who  dies  excommunicate  for  adhering  to 
the  right,  for  the  earthly  penalty  will  be  rewarded  with  an 
eternal  crown,' 

These  bold  assertions  were  pregnant  with  immeasurable 
revolt.  Here  was  the  right  of  private  judgment  asserted 
against  the  nniversal  voice  of  the  chnrcli,  and  her  censures 
were  held  to  affect  the  body  alone.  The  soul  was  beyond 
her  reach,  and  dealt  directly  with  the  Creator.  Yet  on 
March  5  of  the  following  year,  1519,  we  find  him  writing 
to  Leo  X.  that  he  most  fully  receives  the  Roman  church  as 
supremo  over  all,  in  heaven  and  earth,  except  Jesus  Christ 
alone,  and  begs  him  to  disregard  the  lies  of  those  who 
would  persuade  him  otherwise.* 

Luther  might  deceive  himself  as  to  the  extent  of  his  ro- 
hellion,  but  the  Koman  curia  labored  nnder  no  such  delu- 
sion. By  persuasion  or  by  force  he  must  be  suppressed, 
and  as  argument  thus  far  only  drew  him  on  to  further  and 
more  dangerous  positions,  the  long  deferred  sentence  at 
length  was  pronounced.  In  the  bull  of  excommunication, 
dated  June  15th,  1520,  among  the  damnable  errors  imputed 
to  him  were  enumerated  that  he  asserted  excommunication 
to  be  only  an  external  punishment,  which  did  not  deprii-e 
the  convict  of  his  share  in  the  general  prayers  of  the 
church;  and  that  Christians  should  be  taught  rather  to 
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love  than  to  fear  it.'  These  opiinonB  Luther  freely  ac^ 
knowledged,  saying  that  they  were  to  be  found  Mly  justi- 
fied in  his  sermon  on  excommunication,  and  that,  witli  all 
the  rest,  he  pledged  himself  to  prove  these  good  Christian 
docti'ine,  nodev  pain  of  eternal  malediction.* 

Leo  X.,  however,  did  not  propose  to  trust  longer  to  the 
wordy  disputations  which  had  already  proved  so  nnsatia- 
factory.  In  his  ball  he  gave  Luther  and  his  followers 
sixty  days  for  recantation,  after  which  they  were  to  be  held 
ipso  facto  aa  under  the  major  excommunication,  including 
deposition  and  disability  for  churchmen,  while  laymen 
were  visited  with  forfeiture  of  all  their  possessions  and  the 
penalties  incident  to  heresy,  treason,  and  outlawry.  No 
-  one  was  to  hold  any  communication  with  them,  to  render 
them  any  assistance,  or  supply  them  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,'  AH  civil  and  secular  powers  were  ordered,  under 
the  same  penalties,  to  seize  and  deliver  them  to  the  papal 
officials,  receiving  rewards  for  the  service  ;  and  all  places 
where  they  might  sojourn  were  subjected  to  an  interdict 
during  their  stay,  and  for  thi-ee  days  after  their  depai-ture.' 
Though  Leo,  in  sending,  July  8th,  1520,  a  copy  of 
this  bull  to  Luther's  patron,  the  Elector  Frederic,  was 
careful  to  inform  him  that  it  was  drafted  under  the  especial 
inauence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  never  was  absent  from 
the  Apostolic  See,  yet  that  sagacious  prince  did  not  in  the 
least  obey  the  accompanying  command  to  make  Luther 
abjure  his  errors  or  to  deliver  him  at  once  to  the  papal 
officers.  We  have  Luther's  assertion,  indeed,  that  the 
Elector  received  the  envoys  with  scant  courtesy  and  drove 
them  from  his  presence  with  a  sharp  reproof"     The  sen- 

'  Bull.  Bzsnrge  Bomine,  h  3,  No.  33,  24  (Mng.  Bnll.  Komin.  Li.g.l,  1M2, 

T.  I.  p.  ei5). 

'  Lutheri  0pp.  T.  II.  fol.  286-7,  305. 

"  Clrio  Hntten's  tharooterislio  glOES  on  this  pnsaogs  h  '■  EHom  mEir.ulam 
non  porrigent"  (Luthoci  Opp,  T.  I.  fol,  484  n), 
'  Bull.  Exsarge  Domine,  «  5-i  a. 
•  M.  Liitlieii  Pra^fat.  (0pp.  T.  I,— l'.  11.  fol.  ^sJ). 
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tence,  in  fact,  ooutained  nothing  but  what,  for  at  least  three 
centuries,  the  church  had  had  an  nndisputed  right  to 
decree,  but  people  were  beginning  to  think  for  themselves 
and  to  criticize  where  once  they  were  content  to  obey. 
Jurists  were  found  to  assert  that  it  was  an  infringement  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  for  the  pope  to 
talk  about  stripping  laymen  of  their  flefs  and  possessions, 
and  even  Erasmus  declared  that  the  ferocity  of  the  bull,  so 
nnworthy  of  Christian  charity,  disgusted  all  right-minded 

It  was  not  until  Oct.  3d  that  Dr.  Bck,  the  papal  nancio, 
officially  sent  a  copy  of  the  bull  to  the  University  of  Wittem- 
berg,  but  Luther  had  already  parried  the  attack  after  his 
own  fashion,  in  his  treatise  on  the  seven  sacraments,  entitled 
the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church.  In  considering 
the  sacrament  of  ordination  he  pronounced  it  a  figment, 
invented  for  the  oppression  of  mankind: — "We  Ohvistians 
are  all  equally  priests.  Those  whom  we  call  priests  are 
men  chosen  from  among  us  to  act  in  ouv  name.  The  priest- 
hood is  only  a  function By  this  figment  of  sacra- 
mental ordination  they  obtain  the  power  to  command,  to 
threaten,  to  oppress.  It  is  simply  a  beautiful  device  to  jus- 
tify the  wrongs  which  have  been  and  still  are  perpetrated 
in  the  church.  Thus  has  Christian  brotherhood  been  des- 
troyed, and  thus  our  shepherds  become  wolves,  our  servants 
tyrants,  and  our  clergy  become  more  than  mortals.'"  This 
was  a  blow  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy.  It  deprived 
the  priest  of  his  supernatural  powers  ;  he  was  no  longer  a 
man  set  apart  from  his  fellows  by  God,  and  endowed  with 
some  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and  his  curse  or  his  bless- 
ing was  alike  impotent.  It  went  even  further  than  this, 
however,  for  it  destroyed  all  the  prerogatives  and  immu- 
nities of  the  chuL'ch.     The  ecclesiastical   power   was    no 

'  M.  Lutheri  0pp.  T.  11.  fol.  311. 

■'  De  Captiv.  Babjlon.  Eocles.  (0pp.  T.  Il.ful.  282  A). 
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longer  superior  to  the  secular.  Tbe  civil  goveniment  w;ia 
reinstated  iu  its  old  supremacy,  and  the  clergy  were  its 
subjects,  to  obey  its  laws  and  submit  to  its  authority. 

If  the  orthodox  expected  that,  because  Luther-  had  in- 
culcated patient  submission  to  unjust  excommunication,  he 
would  meekly  endure  the  ceusures  of  Leo,  theyegregiously 
mistook  the  combative  spirit  of  the  man.  By  December 
1st  he  had  a  liastily  prepared  answer  ready  for  publication, 
ia  which  he  pretends  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  bull,  as 
it  could  only  have  been  drawn  up  by  Antichrist.  "  Wbat 
more  can  I  asli,"  he  cries,  "  than  that  I  may  never  be  ab- 
solved, reconciled,  or  joined  in  communion  with  tiiat  most 
ignorant,  most  impious,  and  most  ferocious  Antichrist?" 
Yet,  though  his  doctrines  had  swept  away  the  whole 
theoi'y  of  excommunication  and  of  the  anathema,  he  does 
not  hesitate,  in  the  blind  fury  of  his  wrath,  to  retort  the 
curse : — "  If  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  strength  of  our 
faith  be  of  any  avail,  by  these  letters  we  condemn  you,  if 
you  persist  in  your  fury ;  and  we  deliver  you  with  your 
bull  and  all  j'our  decretals  unto  Satan,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  flesh,  that  your  soul  may  be  saved  with  ours  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  yon 
persecute,  Amen  I  .  .  .  And  as  they,  for  their  sacrilegious 
heresy,  excommunicate  me,  so  1,  for  the  holy  truth  of  God, 
excommunicate  them.  May  Christ  be  the  judge  to  deter- 
mine which  excommunication  is  the  better.  Amen  1'" 

This  was  not  enough.  In  Luther's  frame  of  mind  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  persuade  himself  that  a  more  defiant  proof 
of  his  contempt  for  the  censure  launched  against  him  might 
be  beneficial  to  the  cause  and  reassuring  to  his  followers. 
The  bull  liad  ordered  all  Lutheran  books  and  writings  to 
be  collected  and  pulilicly  burned,  and  this  htvd  been  done  in 
many  orthodox  places.  He  doubtless  therefore  deemed  it 
an  act  of  poetical  justice  to  retort  in  kind,  and  notice  was 

■  M.  LiiLheri,  Opp.  T.  II.  ful,  28fl-7,  2E0u,  202a. 
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accoiTliiigly  given  that  on  December  lOtli,  a  Jiolocaust  would 
be  made  of  the  bull  and  the  papal  decretais.  On  tUe  ai> 
pointed  day  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Wittemberg,  and 
the  students  of  the  University,  then  nnmbei'ing  over  five 
hundred  youths,  assembled  at  the  designated  spot,  near  the 
poorhouse.  Learned  professors  built  the  pile  and  lighted  it, 
when  r^Hther  solemnly  cast  into  tlie  flames  the  books  of  canon 
law  and  the  bull  of  excommunication.  As  the  latter  left  his 
hand  he  exclaimed : "  For  that  thou  hast  persecuted  the  holy 
of  the  Lord,  so  may  the  quenchless  fire  persecute  thee  I" 
The  sacred  missive  of  the  Vicegerent  of  God  disappeared 
in  the  .flames  ;  the  spectators  gazed  earnestly  at  this  bold 
defiance  of  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  when 
the  fateful  ceremony  was  over,  Luther  was  escorted  to  his 
cell  by  the  magistrates  of  the  town  and  the  doctors  of  the 
University.'  He  Lad  burnt  his  ships,  and  retreat  waa 
henceforth  impossible. 

Vainly  might  the  church  invoke  the  warning  example  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram.  The  earth  opened  not  to  hide  the 
perpetrators  of  the  sacrilege;  and  Luther,  with  the  omin- 
ous words :  "  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy.  Hitherto 
I  have  only  played  and  jested  with  the  pope,"  published  a 
manifesto  justifying  the  auto-da-fe  by  thirty  propositions 
drawn  from  the  books  of  the  canon  law,  which  he  declared 
to  be  damnable  and  fit  only  for  the  flames.^  That  tlie 
papalists  should  regard  the  act  as  the  climax  of  Luther's 
wickedness  was  but  natural,  and  even  the  constitutional 
phlegm  of  Adrian  VL  described  it  as  "that  incredible 
madness  of  that  outlaw,  that  contemner,  and  violator  of 
all  law,  who  dared  to  commit  to  the  flames  the  most  holy 
decretals  of  the  popes  and  the  canons  of  the  church.'" 

Yet  the  effect  of  all  this  waa  greatly  to  abate  the  tone 
of  papal  supremacy,  and  to   encourage  the  reformers  in 

'  Luthei'i  0pp.  T.  II.  fol.  331)  a. 
'  Ibid.  frji.  SWA. 

'  A.liiiini  PP.  VI.  Brcvo  nd  Friileric.  (Ilrirtilidin  VI.  1921. 
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despising  Llie  once  dreftdecl  censures.  Wlien  in  1521  the 
first  rupture  took  place  between  Francis  1.  and  Charles  V., 
antl  an  excommunication  was  threatened  against  the  former 
by  Leo  X.,  the  only  comment  made  at  the  conrt  of  the 
Elector  Frederic  was,  "  0  foolish  king,  if  he  fears  such 
trifles !'"  The  poises  felt  this,  and  lowered  their  peremptory 
tone.  For  fonr  years  Frederic  of  Saxony  had  been  the 
protector  of  Luther,  without  formally  separating  himself 
from  the  Catholic  church  or  witlidrawing  his  obedience  from 
Eome.  He  was  solely  responsible  for  the  melancholy  fact 
that  Luther  had  not  long  before  perished  at  tlie  stake  of 
John  Hnss  and  Jerome  of  Prague;  yet  in  1522  Adrian  VL, 
in  addressing  him  a  long  epistle  complaining  of  Lntlier, 
does,  not  dare  to  remind  him  that  nnder  the  bull  of  Leo  X. 
he  and  ail  his  friends  are  excommunicate,  outlawed,  and 
deprived  of  lordships  and  possessions.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  the  pope's  dearest  son,  from  whom  the  church  sti]]  hopes 
obedience  and  assistance;  and  only  vague  warnings  are 
thrown  out  of  the  fate  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  only 
general  intimations  that,  if  he  continues  his  protection  of 
heretics,  he  cannot  expect  to  escape  punishment  in  this 
world  and  the  next.  So,  at  tlie  close  of  the  next  year, 
Dec.  Tth,  1523,  Adrian's  successor,  Clement  VII.,  still  ad- 
dresses tlie  obstmate  prince  as  his  well-beloved  son,  in  the 
most  friendly  strain.'  Equally  significant  is  a  pastoral 
epistle  of  Jan.  20th,  1534,  addressed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ermeland  to  his  flock.  To  withstand  the  alarming  pro- 
gress of  Lutheranism  he  deals  liberally  in  imprecations  and 
curses,  devoting  all  backsliders  to  eternal  malediction, but 
he  indulges  in  no  tlireats  of  the  temporal  penalties  which 
had  so  long  served  to  give  a  keener  edge  to  the  sword  of 
the  spirit.'  In  Northern  Germany,  at  least,  the  time  for 
such  manifestations  had  passed. 

'  Spaltttin.  Annul,  ann.  1S2I. 

■■■  Hiiitalieim,  VI.  102.— Lntheri  0pp.  T.  IT.  fol.  571  a. 

'  Luthcti  Opp.  T.  ill.  fol.  634. 
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III  tlie  heat  of  conti'oversy  Lnther  iniglit  cloiiy  tlie 
power  of  excommunication,  but  when  he  excommunicated 
the  pope  he  only  showed,  by  unconscious  example,  that 
some  power  of  the  kind  must  be  lodged  in  every  organized 
church;  and  thia  was  recognized  when  the  Protestants, 
after  completing  the  work  of  destruction,  commenced  that 
of  recoostrnction.  Every  body  of  men  must  have  the 
right  to  determine  their  conditions  of  fellowship,  and  the 
power  of  expulsion  from  their  association  must  be  lodged 
somewhere,  to  be  used  with  such  moderation  aixl  discre- 
tion as  God  may  vouchsafe  them.  This  was  manifested 
when  the  Lutherans  came  to  draw  up  a  formal  declaration 
of  faith  and  discipline  in  the  Augsburg  Confession— tfio ugh 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  document  was  framed 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  lead  to  a  reconciliation  of  tbe 
churches,  and  that  it  tlierefore  conceded  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  the  Catholic  views,  while  its  adoption  as  the  recog- 
nized standard  of  German  orthodoxy  arrested  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reform. 

The  relations  between  church  and  state,  and  the  limits 
of  the  sacerdotal  power  as  expressed  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  are  the  natural  results  of  Lutlier's  doctrines 
on  the  sacrament  of  ordination  quoted  above.  The  old 
abuses  of  the  episcopal  power,  infringing  on  ihe  secular 
authority,  are  warmly  denounced.  The  provmce  of  the 
church  is  to  preach,  the  gospel  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, not  to  detlirone  kings,  nsui-p  temporal  power,  or 
interfere  with  the  laws  of  the  land.  Church  and  state 
have  each  its  own  sphere,  and  if  the  ministers  of  the 
ebnrcJi  have  at  anytime  exercised  authority, its  source  has 
not  been  divine  law,  but  the  pleasure  of  the  secular  po- 
tentate. To  this  is  to  be  attributed  the  supervision  of  the 
bishops  over  marriage  and  tithes,  with  the  necessary  co- 
rollary that  what  has  been  given  may  be  withdrawn. 
Their  only  independent  jurisdictioa  is  found  in  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  in  oxamiiiiiig  questions  of  faith.     They 
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are  to  condemn  all  doctriDo  at  variance  with  Scriiiture, 
and  to  exclude  from  communion  those  whose  impiety  ie 
notorious ;  but  this  must  be  done  by  the  word  alone,  with- 
cnt  recourse  to  the  arm  of  flesb.  At  the  same  time  the 
right  of  private  judgment  is  reserved  to  the  churches, 
which  have  the  oommaad  ot  God  to  refuse  obedience  to 
anything  contrary  to  the  gospel.'  Melanchthon,  in  his 
apology  for  the  Augsburg  Confession,  explains  this  by 
Baying  that  to  the  bishops  belongs  the  ministry  of  the 
word  and  of  the  sacraments,  with  the  power  of  excommu- 
nicating those  convicted  of  crime,  and  of  absolving  them 
if  trnly  contrite ;  but  they  have  no  power  over  the  law, 
and  must  exercise  their  jurisdiction  according  to  the  word 
of  God.' 

In  1591,  after  the  Lutherans  had  had  time  to  perfect 
their  organization,  we  find  an  authoritative  exposition  of 
their  doctrine  on  this  subject.  The  ban  of  the  cJuirch  was 
not  to  he  employed  indiscriminately  against  all  sinners 
and  for  all  offences,  but  only  against  public  and  notorious 
delinquents,  who  scandalized  the  church,  corrupted  others 
by  their  example,  and  caused  the  name  of  God  to  be  blas- 
phemed ;  and  also  those  who  after  repeated  monitions  re- 
fused to  undergo  penitence  and  to  reform  their  evil  lives. 
In  such  cases,  according  to  the  command  of  Clu'ist,  a  sen- 
tence of  public  excommunication  was  to  be  rendered,  eject- 
ing the  offender  from  the  church,  and  he  was  to  be  threat- 
ened with  the  wrath  bf  God  and  eternal  damnation  for  his 
obdurate  refusal  to  obtain  by  repentance  the  remission  of 

There  was  in  this  all  the  elements  of  a  new  sacerdotal 
domination,  especially  as  in  principle  the  princes  and  rulers 
of  the  land  were  aa  liable  as  the  humblest  peasant  to  tiie 
infliction  of  the  censure.     By  the  necessity  of  the  case, 

'  ConftM,  Augnfitjin.  P.  u.  art.  7. 

=  Melnnchth.  Apol.  (I.ntheri  0pp.  T.  IV.  fnl.  38S  i). 

'  Jonnii.  FedUiiis,  do  Esoom.  Eoele?.  p.  13  (Roslocliii,  I7I2). 
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however,  as  well  as  by  tlie  doctrines  of  Lntlier  and  of  the 
Angsbiirg  Confession,  while  the  state  was  independent  of 
the  church,  the  chnrch  was  dependent  on  the  state,  and  the 
German  sovereigns  were  not  likely  to  subject  tiiemselves 
to  a  new  ecclesiastical  tyranny  similar  to  tlie  one  whiuh 
they  had  had  so  much  difficulty  in  throwing  off.  The 
Thirty  Tears'  War,  moreover,  while  it  stopped  the  exten- 
sion of  Protestantism,  wsts  not  calcnlated  to  raise  the  influ- 
ence of  the  spiritual  arm.  Excommunication,  therefore, 
became  less  and  less  usual  aa  a  resort,  and  towards  tlie 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  some  godless  men  wei'e 
found  who  openly  advocated  its  abandonment,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  the  stricter  members  of  the  church.' 

Theoretically  the  Lutheran  church  thus  retained  tlie 
machinery  of  excommunication,  but  with  the  advance  of 
enlightenment  and  the  more  regular  administration  of  law, 
its  employment  naturally  became  rarer.  A  writer  of  the 
eighteenth  century  alludes  to  the  minor  excoinmnnication, 
or  suspension  from  the  Eucharist,  as  a  remedy  occasionally 
employed ;  but  the  major  excommnnicatiou,  which  deprii'ed 
the  culprit  of  all  connection  with  the  church  except  as  an 
auditor,  rendered  him  incapable  of  acting  as  sponsor,  and 
excluded  him  from  Christian  burial,  though  recognized  by 
canon  lawyers  as  still  existing,  was  practically  obsolete. 
Only  some  special  occasion,  and  the  consent  of  the  govei'ii- 
ment,  could  justify  proceeding  to  so  severe  a  penalty.' 

The  Cah'inistic  theology,  with  its  views  of  election  and 
regeneration,  and  the  direct  relation  which  it  established 
between  tbe  believer  and  the  Creator,  would  seem  to  render 

'  Feoht'a  work,  jnst  citad,  ig  along  nnd  dreary  polemical (liBooiii'se  offtiiir 
biLiidred  qoarto  pages  directed  ogain^b  these  InnliSei'sntisls  or  liberals.  He 
deplores  greatly  the  growing  obsolesoenea  of  the  censure. 

'  Willentergii  Traat.  de  Bioess.  et  P(En.  Cleric.  Jente,  17*0,  pp.  4fl-7.— 
Only  tliirty  years  previoiiB,  in  tbe  time  of  Feclit,  tlio  minor  excorainnnlo.i.- 

tme  (0[i.  cil.  p.  21. 
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excommniiicatioa  utterly  illogical  as  a  pnnishineiit  to  be 
inflicted  by  the  church.'  Calviu'a  Confession  of  i'aith 
carefully  excludes  all  human  devices  intended  to  bind  the 
conscience ;  it  reduces  the  sacraments  to  two,  and  professes 
implicit  obedience  to  the  secular  power,  even  if  that  power 
be  infidel ;  but  excommunication  it  recognizes  as  instituted 
by  Christ,  "  which  we  do  very  well  approve  and  acknow- 
ledge the  necessity  thereof  and  of  its  appendages.'"  Cal- 
vin's ti'eatment  of  Servetus,  indeed,  shows  either  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  leave  the  heretic  and  blasphemer  to  the 
vengeance  of  an  offended  God,  or  that  he  was  quite  willing 
to  regard  the  minister  of  Christ  as  the  chosen  instrument 
of  that  vengeance.  In  either  ease,  predestination  and  re- 
probation fared  badly. 

Among  the  Huguenots,  therefoi-e,  excommunication  was 
an  established  portion  of  church  discipline ;  but  as  their 
churches  were  for  the  most  pai-t  persecuted,  or,  at  the  best, 
were  barely  tolerated,  there  was  of  course  no  scope  for  the 
temporal  extension  of  spiritual  penalties.  Even  within  the 
church,  the  infliction  of  excommunication  was  limited  with 
restrictions  carefully  devised  to  prevent  abuse.  The  second 
council  of  Paris,  in  1565,  drew  up  a  series  of  regulations 
with  i-egard  to  it  which  became  the  established  rule  of  the 
church,  and  were  included  in  its  final  code  of  discipline. 
An  offence  committed  in  private  was  visited  with  a  bro- 
therly admonition.  If  this  was  disregarded,  or  if  the 
offeiice  was  notorious,  then  the  culprit  could  be  punished 
by  suspension  from  communion,  but  the  pastor  was  not 
empowered  to  decree  it  upon  his  own  authority.  The  con- 
sistory alone  was  competent,  and  careful  investigation  was 
required  to  precede  the  sentence.  Still  careful  of  the  feel- 
ings and  reputation  of  the  culprit,  only  in  notorious  crimes 
was  the  sentence  made  known  to  the  congregation,  and 

'  Colvin'e  Confession  of  Pnith,  adopted  hj  the  ehniohes  of  Pranoe  in  1559, 
Arts.  xvii.  xis,  xxi.  xxii.   ((Jnick,  Sjnodicon  in  flfill,  Reforai.  I.  pp.  s.  si.). 
'  Ibid,  Acts,  isjfiii.  xssv.  sK.>;vi.  (Quick,  I.  siii-sv). 
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restoration  to  commimioii  cotild  at  any  time  be  obtnined 
by  coniession  and  repentance.  If  the  offender  continued 
obdurate  and  impenitent,  liowever,  then  at  length  excom- 
munication could  be  resorted  to :  "  But,  inaamuch  as  this 
IS  the  last  and  most  rigorous  of  all  remedies,  it  shall  never 
be  used  but  in  case  of  extremity,  when  all  fair  and  gentle 
menus  have  proved  ineffectual."  If,  after  repeatedly  striv- 
ing with  Ins  contumacious  spirit,  the  culprit  was  still  found 
hardened  in  guilt,  the  pastor,  on  a  Sunday,  announced 
the  impending  anathema  to  the  congregation,  preaching  a 
sermon  on  the  terrors  of  expulsion  from  the  church,  and 
begging  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  the  obstinate  sinner, 
whose  name  was  still  kept  concealed.  If  these  prayers 
and  the  warning  proved  alike  nnavailing,  then  on  two  suc- 
cessive Snndays  the  same  was  repeated,  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  name  of  the  offender.  At  last,  on  the 
fourth  Sunday,  the  pastor,  in  the  name  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  whole  church,  declared  him  excommunicate  and 
cut  off,  as  a  rotten  member,  from  the  ecclesiastical  bodv  ; 
he  was  thenceforth  deprived  of  all  spiritual  privileges,  and 
the  faithful  ivere  exhorted  not  to  frequent  his  company  or 
to  converse  familiarly  with  him.  If  the  excommunicate 
repented  and  applied  for  readmiasiou,  and  if  on  examina- 
tion by  the  consistory  he  showed  fruits  of  repentance,  the 
pastor  announced  the  glad  tidings  to  the  congregation ; 
the  sinner  appeared  before  them,  publicly  confessed  his 
transgi'essions,  and  asked  pardon  of  Cfod  and  the  church, 
when  he  was  received  back  with  joy  and  thanksgiving.' 

In  the  final  code  of  discipline,  the  consistories  were 
directed  to  use  great  discretion  and  deliberation  in  award- 
ing either  suspension  or  excommunication.  Suspension 
was  not  to  be  made  public,  except  in  the  case  of  heretics, 
despisers  of  God,  rebels' against  the  consistory,  traitors, 
those  convicted  of  public  crimes  involving  corporal  pun- 

'  Sec™<l  Council  „f  P„ris,  nnn,  1585,  c:.n.  2  (Q,u=k,  I.  57-8). 
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ishment,  those  laavried  by  CatlioliD  priests,  or  who  allowed 
theiv  children  to  be  baptized  in  the  Roman  church  or  to 
marry  Romanists.  When  an  excommunication  was  im- 
pending, the  pastor  was  directed,  in  bis  weekly  exhorta- 
tions, to  entreat  the  congregation  to  pray  and  use  all  means 
to  urge  the  offender  to  repentance,  so  as  to  avert  the 
dreadful  anathema  "  unto  which  we  cannot  proceed  without 
a  world  of  regret  and  grief.'" 

While  in  this  there  is  to  be  recognized  and  honored  the  sin- 
cere desire  to  deal  moderately  and  humaueiy  with  offenders, 
and  to  preclude  as  far  as  possible  the  abuse  of  the  jjenalty 
for  the  gratification  of  private  vindictiveiiess,  it  is  evident 
tbat  there  was  also  a  purpose  to  heighten  in  the  minds  of 
tbe  faithful  the  impression  of  the  awful  nature  of  the 
penalty.  Indeed,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that,  notwith- 
standing the  purely  human  character  of  the  Calvinist 
priesthood,  when  they  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  church 
they  assumed  the  power  of  regulating  the  salvation  of  the 
■wicked  as  fully  as  Innocent  HI.,  and  of  delivering  him 
over  to  Satan  with  as  much  certainty  aa  the  Apostle  Paul. 
This  assumption  of  the  powers  of  God  is  complete  in  the 
form  of  excommunication  adopted  by  the  synod  of  Alez, 
in  1620,  and  embodied  as  the  authorized  formula  in  tiie 
Code  of  Discipline.  After  reciting  the  repeated  warnings 
and  the  hardened  impenitence  of  the  sinner,  it  proceeds — 

"  Wherefore,  we  ministers  of  the  Word  and  Gospel  of  our  Lord. 
JesTis  Ohriat,  whom  God  hatli  armed  with  spiritual  weapons,  mighty 
through  God.  to  throw  down  the  ationgholds  which  do  oppose  tliem- 
selves  against  Eim  ;  to  whom  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  hath  given 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  npon  earth,  declaring  that  wtat 
we  shall  hind  on  eai'th  sliaU  be  IJound  in  Heaven,  and  being  wilUng 
thoroughly  to  purge  the  House  of  God,  and  to  free  His  clinroh  of 
scandal,  and  by  pronouncing  niiathema  against  the  wicked  one  to 
glorifj'  the  name  of  our  God ;  In  tlie  name  and  hy  Uie  authority  of 
our  Lord  Jesus,  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  the  pastors  and 

'  C(i(l.  DisHp   ehnp.  v.  can.  xv.-svii.  (QLiieli,  I.  pp.  isJfi.-ii). 
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elders  assembled  in  colloquy,  and  of  tfie  consistory  of  this  clinrcli, 
we  have  cut  off  autl  do  cut  off  the  said  N.N.  from  tlie  communion 
of  the  church  of  God.  We  do  excommuiiicate  aud  deprivehim  of 
Uie  fellowship  of  swnts,  so  that  he  may  be  unto  you  as  a  pagan  or 
publican,  and  that  among  true  believers  he  may  be  an  anathema 
and  execration.  Let  his  company  be  reputed  contagious  1  and  let 
his  example  possess  your  souls  with  astonishment,  and  cause  you  to 
tremble  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God  I  And  this  sentence  the 
Son  of  God  will  ratify  and  make  effectual,  until  such  time  as  the 
sinner  being  confounded  and  abased  before  God,  shall  glorify  Him 
by  his  conversion.  .  .  .  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
let  him  be  anathema  maranatha  !    Amen  I'" 

Those  who  in  persecation  conid  tlins  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  speak  for  God,  aud  could  assume  that 
their  acts  were  His, lacked  only  the  opportunity  to  become  as 
tyrannical  and  domineering  as  the  Latin  church  in  its  worst 
days.  Honestly,  but  fiercely,  fanatical,  they  were  troubled 
with  as  few  doubts  or  misgivings  as  Damiani  or  Torqne- 
mada,  and  in  a  few  generations  of  unresisted  domioation 
their  simple  form  of  belief  would  have  resulted  in  a  theocracy 
as  absolute  as  thatwhich  Hildebrand  founded.  The  rapidity 
of  this  inevitable  development  was  manifested  in  Scotland, 
as  soon  as  the  Catholic  cause  was  fairly  subdued.  The 
consistories  of  Calvin,  composed  of  the  pastor  with  hia 
deacons  and  elders,  became  tlie  kirk-sessions,  which  were 
virtually  the  rulers  of  the  land,  and  which  maintained 
their  power  for  generations  against  the  assaults  of  papist 
and  prelatist  on  the  single  basis  of  excommunication.  A 
contemporary  has  sketched  these  assemblies  and  their 
domination  in  no  friendly  spirit:  "Every  parish  had  a 
tyrant  wiio  made  the  greatest  lord  in  his  district  stoop  to 
his  authority.  The  kirk  was  the  place  where  he  kept  his 
court ;  the  pulpit  hia  throne  or  tribunal  from  which  he 
isatted  out  his  terrible  decrees;  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
sour,  ignorant  enthusiasts,  under  the  title  of  elders,  com- 
posed his  council.     If  any,  of  what  quality  soever,  had  tho 

•  Cud.  Disciii.  Qhnp.  v.  ciiii.  xvii.  (Qiiiek,  I.  xxsii.-iii,). 
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assurance  to  disobey  his  orders,  the  drcaclfiii  sentence  of 
excommunication  was  immediately  tiiuiidered  out  against 
him,  his  goods  and  chattels  confiscated  and  seized,  and  he 
himself  being  looked  upon  as  actually  in  the  possession  of 
the  devil,  and  irretrievably  doomed  to  eternal  perdition, 
all  that  convened  with  him  were  in  no  better  esteem.'" 
Another  contemporary,  Sir  Andrew  Weldon,  an  English 
traveller  who  visited  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  pithily  describes  the  spirit  with  which 
this  rule  was  administei-ed :  "  Their  Sabbath  exercises  are 
a  preaching  in  the  morning  and  a  persecuting  in  the  after- 

This  sounds  like  exaggeration,  yet,  making  allowance 
for  its  hostile  tone,  it  gives  a  reasonably  truthful  picture 
of  the  Scottish  theocracy.  While  in  many  respects  the 
kirk-sessions  formed  an  admirable  police  system,  yet  their 
petty  and  all-pervading  tyranny  must  have  been  inexpress- 
ibly galling  and  odious.  All  kinds  of  offenders  were 
brought  before  them,  and  though  they  transferred  to  the 
criminal  tribunals  such  crimes  as  theft  or  murder,  yet  their 
jurisdiction  seems  to  have  been  practically  limited  only 
by  their  own  discretion.  Criminal  judges  who  did  not 
administer  justice  to  their  satisfaction,  were  promptly 
summoned  to  trial.  The  private  relations  of  families,  the 
vices  or  the  evil  disposition  of  the  individual  were  alike 
subject  to  their  inquisition  and  judgment.  Their  decrees 
were  virtually  irreversible  and  without  appeal,  and  behind 
all  lay  the  awful  power  of  excommunication,  which  seemed 
to  reduce  the  most  hardened  to  submission.  Indeed,  they 
even  assumed  legislative  as  well  as  judicial  functions,  and 
local  presbyteries  would  pass  general  laws  punishing  such 
offences  as  adultery  with  temporal  penalties.'    Rome  her- 

'  Mamoira  of  LochisU  (SpoUiswoode  Misoel 

Rngere'e  Bootlund,  Sooiol  ond  Domeetio,  p 

'  Tliua,  in   1686,  the  kirk -3BSB ions  of   Glus, 

should  "eutisrj  six  Gitlilialhs  i\\  the  pillury,"  1 
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self  soavcoly  dni'ed  to  organize  a  eytem  of  deapotisni  so 
minute  and  so  complete;  and  however  disinterested  and 
ardent  in  the  faith  may  have  been  the  men  who  built  it  op 
and  adminiblered  it,humaii  nature, even  in  the  elect, is  too 
imperfect  for  us  to  imagine  that  snch  a  theocracy  could 
exercise  its  power  without  causing  infinite  misery.  There 
was  probably  less  corruption  than  under  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition, but  it  may  be  doubted  which  rule  of  the  two  was 
the  more  easy  to  be  endured.  Numerous  extracts  have  been 
printed  from  the  registers,  still  existing,  of  many  kirk- 
sessions,  which  afford  us  an  insight  into  some  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  the  system,  showing  that  the  procednrea 
established  in  the  French  churches  were  faithfully  observed, 
and  that  the  cumbrous  process  designed  to  limit  the  use  of 
the  spiritual  sword  proved  of  little  avail  among  those  who 
were  unanimously  ready  to  exercise  their  brief  authority. 
Thus  in  the  Kirk-Sessions  Register  of  Perth,  publislied 
Ijy  the  Spottiswoode  Society,  we  find  under  date  of  June 
29th,  15T5:  "The  whQk  day  Mr.  John  Row,  minister  of 
Perth,  denounced  Elspeth  Carnock  excommunicate,  in 
presence  of  the  whole  people,  for  subtracting  herself  from 
her  repentance."  A  few  months  later  a  certain  Tliomas 
Pundie  and  hia  wife  had  a  quarrel.  The  sessions  took  up 
the  matter,  adjudged  Thomas  to  be  in  fault,  and  ordered 
the  three  admonitions  or  warnings  to  be  given  him.  He 
apparently  held  out  until  the  third  warning,  for  after  that 
there  is  no  fnrther  notice  of  him.  Then  there  is  a  case  of 
assault  and  battery  of  which  the  sessions  takes  cognizance, 
ordering  the  bailies  to  keep  the  parties  in  custody  until 
they  perform  the  award,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
thus  showing  that  the  civil  power  was  bound  to  execute  the 
spiritual  decrees  as  completely  as  in  Germany  under  the 

and  then  be  oarted  tlirougii  the  town — i.  e.,  he  whipped  at,  the  onrt's  tail. 
The  same  hody,  in  1B43,  decreed  that  the  came  offence  be  punished  with 

the  j.dl,  ..au  b..:,is:,nient  from  the  tijwn.— Rcgers,  op,  oit,,  p.  364. 
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Schwabenspicgcl.  Indeed,  soon  after  this  wc  fljid  the  bailies 
themselves  threatened  with  exconiinuiiieatioii  within  a  fort- 
iiigLit  for  liikewarmBess  in  executing  the  judgments  of  the 
sessions;  all  future  bailies  were  included  in  the  tlireat,  and 
the  existing  ones  wisely  made  their  peace  and  escaped  the 
anathema  by  prompt  submission.  This  power  over  the 
secular  magistrates  was  manifested  again  a  few  years  later, 
■when  the  bailies  were  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation, to  imprison  a  certain  Thomas  Taylor,  who  had  ne- 
glected the  admonition  of  the  sessions ;  the  proceeding  was 
successful,  and  the  obdurate  Thomas  was  brought  before 
the  kirk  and  forced  to  perform  due  penance.  Thus  the 
terrors  of  the  spiritual  and  criminal  law  combined  were 
wielded  by  the  church,  and  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  most  trivial  cases  as  well  as  upon  the  most  hardened 
offenders.' 

The  kirk-sessions  moreover  were  the  principfil  promoters 
of  the  fearful  prosecutions  for  witchcraft,  which  perhaps 
were  worse  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  country.  They 
paid  the  "  prickers"  who  tortured  miserable  old  women  to 
obtain  proof,  and  they  voted  supplies  of  firewood  for  the 
resultant  auto-da-fe.  While  they  rigorously  prohibited 
funei-als  and  marriages  on  the  Sabbath  as  a  profanation  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  day,  witch-burnings  were  deemed  a 
good  work  allowable  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  committees 
qf  ministers  attended  them  officially.  Zealous  ministers, 
indeed,  sometimes  did  not  content  themselves  with  simply 
directing  these  proceedings.  In  1650,  Mr.  John  Aicd, 
minister  of  Stow,  reported  to  his  kirk-session  his  success 
in  personally  convicting  a  witch  by  pricking  her,  having 
triumphantly  thrust  into  her  shoulder  a  pin  np  to  t!ie 
head.'  From  this  supreme  crime  down  to  the  pettiest 
offence,  there  was  nothing  that  did  not  come  within  their 
jurisdiction.     They  regulated  the  proceedings  at  weddings, 

'  Spottiswondc  Miscellsny,  IT.  235,  23B,  2.11,  210-50,  2BS. 
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they  prosecnted  pipers  and  fiddlers  for  performing  at  them, 
prescribed  the  number  of  gncsta  to  be  invited,  and  the 
quantity  of  liquor  to  bo  drunk;  and  when  the  feast  was 
provided  by  a  publican,  they  limited  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  spent.  If  the  quaint  carvings  on  an  old  tomb  dis- 
pleased them,  they  speedily  caused  its  remodelling,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Boyd,  whom  the  Preabyteiy  of  Irvine,  in 
1649,  ordered  to  remove  an  image  from  the  sepulchre  of 
hie  ancestors,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  and  he 
incontinently  had  to  obey.  If  a  youth  chanced  to  pass  his 
father  without  lifting  his  bonnet,  the  apparent  disrespect 
was  made  the  subject  of  giave  delibeiations,  as  occurred 
m  the  Presbjteiy  of  Glasgow  m  1698.  The  same  body 
forbade  the  mauuge  of  Jnmes  Armour  to  Helen  Bar, 
because  the  biidegioom  was  in  debt,  and  it  threatened  an 
unfortunate  pipei  with  excommunication  if  he  did  not  dis- 
continue plijmg  on  hi=i  pipes  on  Sunday.  The  kii-k- 
SGssions  of  Stirling,  m  V)<i%  ordeied  the  imprisonment, 
on  biead  and  witei,  of  two  pei'^ons  who  had  played  at 
dice,  and  the  seisioni  of  Dumfues  Sned  a  man  in 'twelve 
shillings  who  had  been  found  card-playing.  The  sessions 
of  the  Port  of  Menteith,  in  1668,  prosecuted  three  persons 
who  had  drank  a  "  ehapon"  of  ale  on  Sunday,  and  aeu- 
tenced  them  "  to  sit  bair  headit  beifoi-e  the  pulpit,  and 
ailer  sermon  to  acknowledge  their  scandal  on  their  knees." 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  capricious  exercise  of  petty 
tyranny  was  in  the  ease  of  William  Howatson,  who,  on 
May  6,  1652,  was  ordered  by  the  kirk-sessions  of  Stow 
to  "humble  himself  before  the  session  and  crave  God's 
mercy,"  because,  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  he  had  walked 
a  short  distance  to  visit  his  sieir  mother.' 

No  one  could  escape  the  searching  inquisition  of  the- 
systero.  In  1650  the  synod  of  Fife  ordered  every  parish 
to  be  divided  up  among  the  elders,  and  in  obedience  to  the 

'  Itogers,  op.  cit,  pp.  78,  )15,  3M,  343,  357,  367,  371, 
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act  of  tlie  Gciiei-iil  Assembly  hi  1649,  each  elder  was  to 
traverse  liis  district  carefully  at  least  once  a  moiitli,  and 
report  to  liis  sessions  all  cases  of  disorders  or  oiTences 
■which  might  come  within  his  knowledge.'  To  supplement 
this  minute  perquisition  there  were  the  regulations  which 
prescribed  to  all  constant  attendance  in  church  on  Snutlay, 
and  partaking  of  communion  at  stated  intervals.  Thus  as 
early  as  15fi8  the  kirk-sessions  of  Aberdeen  imposed  a  fine 
of  sixpence  on  all  absentees  from  divine  service,  and  of  two 
shillings  on  elders  and  deacons.  The  sessions  of  An- 
struther,  Eilrenny,  and  Pittenweem  commanded  the  pre- 
sence of  every  one,  morning  and  afternoon,  with  an  ascend-" 
ing  scale  of  penalties,  being  twelvepence  for  the  flrat 
offence,  two  shillings  for  the  second,  and  five  shillings  for 
the  third  and  all  after.  In  1570  the  sessions  of  St.  An- 
drews decided  to  withdraw  alms  from  all  paupers  who  did 
not  present  themselves  regularly  at  sermon  time;  and  at 
Lasewade,  in  1615,  a  fine  was  levied  of  twenty  pence  Scots 
on  servants,  three  shillings  and  fourpence  on  yeomen,  and 
six  shillings  and  eightpence  on  gentlemen.  To  insure  the 
observance  of  these  regulations  a  minute  system  of  super- 
vision was  organized.  In  1583  the  kirk-seaaions  of  Perth 
ordered  each  elder  to  go  around  his  district  every  Sunday 
forenoon  and  note  all  absentees,  so  as  to  levy  on  them  the 
fine  of  twenty  shillings;  and  in  IGOO  the  sessions  of  Glas- 
gow decreed  that  the  deacons  of  the  several  crafts  should 
search  among  the  families  of  their  freemen  for  absentees, 
and  report  them  for  fining.' 

It  was  the  same  with  respect  to  attendance  at  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  1600  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed  an  act 
ordering  every  adult  to  partake  of  communion  at  least 
twice  a  year,  under  penalties  graduated  according  to  the 
station  of  the  delinquent.  Thus  for  an  earl  the  mulct  was 
£1000  Scots;  for  a  lord,  1000  merks;  for  a  baron  or  land 
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ownur,  300  iimrks;  for  a  yeoman,  £40;  aiul  a  recorti  of 
Aberdeen,  in  1603,  shows  that  the  enforcement  of  this  law 
was  iu  tlie  lianda  of  the  kirk-sessions,  and  that  the  fines 
were  not  oiilj'  collected  by  legal  process,  but  were  increased 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  sessions.^  Even  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  absence  from  the  kirk  for  tiirce  consecutive  Sab- 
baths without  a  proper  excuse,  leaving  church  during  the 
services,  or  being  present  at  communion  without  partaking 
of  it,  were  all  offences  wJiich  entailed  the  ceosares  of  the. 
church."  It  evidently  was  not  easy  for  the  carnal-minded 
to  escape  the  watchful  supervision  of  the  sessions. 

No  matter  how  trivial  the  offence,  it  became  as  of  old  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye  if  there  was  any  slackness  of 
obedience  in  submitting  to  the  commands  of  the  sessions. 
Any  one  who  failed  to  answer  when  summoned  was  at 
once  proceeded  against  with  tiie  three  premonitory  warn- 
ings,' and  no  rank  or  station  excused  the  offender.  Tliua 
in  1612  the  Marquis  of  Huntley  and  the  Earl  of  Brrol  were 
excommunicated  by  the  sj'nod  of  Fife  for  not  communicat- 
ing; and  on  January  7th,  1641,  the  Presbyteiy  of  Lisma- 
hago  convicted  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  of  not  being  faithful 
to  the  covenant  and  compelled  him  to  acknowledge  his 
offence  upon  his  knees  and  to  make  full  confession  publicly 
in  church.'  So  in  1638  John  Guthrie,  Bishop  of  Moray, 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Glasgow  assembly  because  ho 
had  refdscd  to  perform  penance  in  Edinburgh  for  having 
proaelied  before  Charles  I.  in  a  surplice.' 

The  segregation  of  the  excominiuiicate  was  strictly  en- 
forced. Cases  are  frequently  mentioned  of  proceedings 
taken  against   those   who   frequented  with,  harbored,  or 

'  RogerH,  op.  cit.  pp.  24,  346.  The  pirnnd  Soots  wna  ono-twelfth  of  the 
pound  Bterling  j  the  merle  iras  half  n  pounit. 

'  Lnnder'a  Ancient  Bishops  Considered,  ehiip.  viii.  Noa.  22,  3(5,  27,48 
(Edinbnigh,  IT07). 

'  SpottisiToode  MifocII.  I.  251,  2S2-5. 

■'  Rogarfl,  op.  pit.  pp.  31'1-17.  '  ,Spottinwn(jde  Misuell.  I.  201, 
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even  spoke  to  the  recalcitrant  wretches  who  wei-e  niideu 
the  ban  of  the  kirk.  From  1621  to  16i5  John  Eohertaon 
was  minister  of  Fet'th,  but  notwithstanding  this  long  and 
faithful  service  he  was  deposed  in  1645  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  conversing  with  Montrose,  who  was  then 
under  excommunication,  and  though  he  was  readmitted  in 
1654  he  was  not  restored  to  his  post.'  So  great  was  the 
dread  of  holding  any  relations  ivith  a  person  thus  anathe- 
matized, that  when,  in  1611,  John  Spottiswoode  of  that  ilk 
killed  in  a  quarrel  his  friend  Matthew  Sinclair  of  Long- 
formacus,  and  the  Privy  Council,  by  command  of  King 
James,  intervened  to  pacify  the  feud,  the  brothers  of  the 
murdered  man,  in  responding  to  certain  offers  made  by 
Spottiswoode,  felt  obliged  to  place  on  record  a  protest  to 
justify  themselves  for  receiving  find  reading  any  communi- 
cations from  an  excommunicated  raan.  "  First,  we  protest 
that  we  recaued  thame  be  eommandieioent  of  yoor  moist 
hounonmble  Lordschippis  sua  that  na  impntatioun  justiie 
may  be  attributed  to  ws  for  vewing  and  reiding  thairof, 
proceeding  from  Lis  Maiestie's  rebcll  and  ane  excommiini- 
cat  persone,  and  sua  Godis  and  his  Maiestie's  enemye.'" 
So,  when  Lord  Herries  was  excommuuicated  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Synod  in  1C41,  two  tradesmen  who  had  business 
with  him  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  kirk-sessions  of 
Dumfries  for  permission  to  visit  him  before  they  could 
venture  to  hold  converse  with  him.' 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however,  the  spiritual  terrors  of 
the  anathema  were  more  effective  than  its  temporal  penal- 
ties, and  men  of  the  most  hardened  natures,  who  derided 
the  law,  or  had  nothing  further  to  expect  ffom  it,  were 
brought  to  subjection  by  the  unknown  and  awful  conse- 
quences of  separation  from  the  church.  Thus,  in  the  Kirk- 
Sessions  Register  of  Perth,  under  date  of  November  20th, 
1508,  there  is  an  entry  showing  that  Thomas  Law,  a  des- 
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peinte  rebel  who  iiad  broken  jail  atitl  had  long  citified  tlio 
civil  magistracy,  appeared  before  the  sessions  aiul  begged 
an  abandonment  of  the  proceediflgs  for  the  excommunica- 
tion which  he  liad  deserved,  offering  to  render  whatever 
satisfaction  might  be  desired  by  both  the  bailies  and  the 
sessions.^  Equally  significant  of  the  immense  influence 
over  men's  minds  of  this  feavful  sentence  is  an  incident 
which  occurred  at  the  execution,  in  1646,  at  St.  Andrews, 
of  three  royalists,  serving  under  Montrose,  and  taken 
prisoners  at  Philiphaugh,  after  promise  of  quarter.  One 
of  them,  Major  Nathaniel  Gordon,  is  described  in  Loehiell's 
Memoirs  as  a  gentleman  "of  great  courage  and  fortitude," 
yet  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  when  there  was  no  further 
hope  of  reprieve  or  pardon,  he  pleaded  earnestly  for  recon- 
ciliation to  the  church,  in  a  written  declaration,  expressing 
his  sorrow  "for  taking  up  arms  and  shedding  much  inno- 
cent blood  in  this  wicked  rebellion  against  this  church  and 
kingdom,  for  which  I  was  justly  excommunicated  by  the 
kifli;  I  do  therefore  humbly  beg  pardon  and  mercy  from 
God  for  the  same,  thorough  and  for  the  merits  of  Christ  his 
Sonne,  desiring  earnestly  to  be  relaxed  from  that  fearful 
sentence  of  excommunication.'"  The  request  was  granted, 
and  he  made  a  most  edifying  end. 

It  required,  indeed,  the  combination  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  terrors  attendant  upon  the  alternative  of  excom- 
munication to  compel  subjection  to  the  sentences  of  pen- 
ance inflicted  upon  every  trivial  occasion.  This  penance 
was  no  light  punishment  in  itself,  and  was  skilfully  gra- 
duated tosuitevery  species  of  crime  and  to  serve  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  ordinary  penal  laws.  Every  kirk  had  its 
stool  of  repentance  on  which  the  penitent  was  obliged  to 
face  tlie  congregation  barelieaded  while  tlie  painful  minis- 
ter drew  from  hie  shame  lessons  of  edification  for  the  faith- 
ful.    Some  churches  liad  not  only  a  stool  but  a  pillar,  on 

'  SpotliFB-ooflo  Mbecll.  11,  277,  '  Ibid,  I.  20S..6. 
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wliicb  harclened  offenders  were  raised  to  a  bad  eminence 
for  the  benefit  of  the  spectators ;  and  all  parishes  -were 
required  to  possess  a  "hardeii-gown"or  "liiiiieiis,"a  coarse 
sackcloth  cloak  in  which  the  penitent  was  enveloped.  Eveu 
as  late  as  1693  an  entry  in  the  sessions  register  of  Kirk- 
michael  records  the  making  of  one  of  these  garments. 
The  character  of  the  penitence  ordinarily  enjoined  maj'  be 
learned  fi'oni  the  sentences  rendered  in  eeyeral  cases  of 
adultery  recorded.  Thus  the  kirk-sessions  of  Dumfries 
orders  two  culprits  to  sit  iii  sackcloth  seven  Sundays  on 
the  stool  and  to  stand  barefoot  at  the  church  door  on  the 
first  and  last  days.  At  Aberdeen,  in  15()8,  the  offenders 
were  required  to  stand  bare-legged  and  in  saclicloth  for 
three  Sundays  at  the  church  door  wearing  paper  crowns 
on  which  their  crime  was  inscribed;' when  the  preacher 
began  his  sermon  they  were  to  come  to  the  stool  of  repeut- 
ance,  and,  when  service  was  over,  to  return  to  the  church 
door  until  the  congregation  had  dispersed.  In  1642,  the 
Presbytery  of  Lanark  punished  them  by  compelling  them 
to  go  through  all  the  kirks  of  the  district  and  stand  bare- 
leiro-ed  at  the  door,  from  the  second  bell  until  the  last.' 

Th  s  (,en  ous  cumulation  of  shame  and  disgrace,  how- 
e  e  f  e^  ently  was  considered  insufficient,  and  it  was 
s  1 1  lemented  by  physical  torments  better  fitted  to  subdue 
ti  ose  who  h  i  become  hardened — perhaps  by  undergoing 
I  I  eate  1  esl  1  tions  on  the  stool  or  pillar.  One  implement 
of  toiture  was  called  ih&branks — asort  of  helmet  composed 
of  iron  bars,  secni-ed  upon  the  head  with  a  padlock,  and 
furnished  with  a  triangular  projection  which  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  patient.  This  was  particularly  provided  for 
scolds  and  slanderers,  whose  penance  on  the  stool  of  re- 
pentance was  rendered  more  unendurable  by  its  applica- 
tion. The  kirk-sessions  of  St.  Andrews  ordered  it  for 
Isobel    Lindsay   when   she    was   convictccl   of  slandering 
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Aixhliishop  SUarpc;  and  tiie  sessions  registci'  of  Diiiiferm- 
line,  Mai'cli  5th,  1648,  records  a  similar  sentence  passed  on 
Margaret  Nicholsono  for  scolding  and  drunlienness. 

A  still  more  eflfective  means  of  torment  was  found  in  the 
jaggs  or  jougs  (jugum),  an  iron  collar  which  was  locked 
aronnd  the  neck  of  the  penitent  and  secured  to  the  wall 
near  the  church  door  at  a  height  to  render  the  attitude  of 
confinement  painful.  Sometimes  the  length  of  punishment 
■was  only  an  hour,  but  it  was  repeated  in  aggravated  cases, 
some  stubborn  offenders  being  jagged  every  Sunday  for  six 
mouths.  Sometimes  the  application  was  prolonged.  In 
1510  the  kirk-sessions  of  St.  Andi-ews  warned  Gelis  Symson 
that  she  should  be  jagged  for  twenty-four  hours  if  she  did 
not  reform  her  habits  of  scolding  and  Sabbath-breaking. 
Nor  was  this  severity  of  punishment  at  all  unlikely,  when 
in  1606  we  see  the  kirk-sessions  of  Ayr  inflict  the  jaggs 
and  pillar  of  repentance  on  John  M'Crie  for  saying  that 
"  no  bodie  had  the  wyte  (blame)  of  the  poore  folks  but  the 
devill  and  the  priest.'" 

This  seventy  of  discipline  continoed  until  the  Scottish 
Parliament  in  1690  abolished  the  civil  penalties  of  excom- 
munication." A  fatal  blow  then  was  struck  at  the  temporal 
usurpations  of  the  kirk,  and  the  abuses  which  had  Sourished 
so  luxuriantly  commenced  rapidly  to  decline. 

The  Anglican  church  inherited  its  discipline  from  Rome 
more  directly  than  any  other  of  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, and  its  relations  with  our  subject  are  therefore  easily 
comprehended.  When  Henry  YIII.  threw  off  his  spiritual 
allegiance  to  Clement  Til.,  his  object  was  to  create  a 
schism,  not  a  heresy,  and  simply  to  supplant  the  tiara  by 
the  crown.  Assuming  to  himself  the  supreme  authority 
wielded  by  the  pope,  it  formed  no  part  of  his  plan  to 
diminish  that  authority  in  any  respect,  and  the  power  of 
excommunication  was  too  precious  an  addition  to  the  royal 

■  Rogers,  nil.  dt.  py.  3r>4-Bl,  "  Iblil.  p,  3TG. 
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prerogative  to  be  abandoned  or  even  weakened.  Transiib- 
stantiation,  private  masses,  and  tbe  sacrament  of  penitence 
were  retained,^  wbich  were  quite  sufficient  for  tliat  pnrpose; 
and  tliough  Henry  did  not  presume  to  officiate  as  high- 
prieat  himself,  liis  control  of  tlioae  who  did  so  placed  the 
salvation  of  his  subjects  as  corapletely  in  his  hands  as  it 
had  ever  been  in  those  of  Innocent  III.  or  Boniface  VHI. 
With  the  simplification  of  dogma  under  Edward  YI.  this 
spiritual  autocracy  disappeared,  but  excommunication  was 
retained  as  a  convenient  weapon,  and  as  its  superhuman 
terrors  were  abated,  the  temporal  pains  and  penalties 
attaching  to  it  nnder  the  ancient  law  were  carefully  pre- 
served and  strengthened.  The  forty-two  articles  promul- 
gated in  1552,  and  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  Elizabeth, 
which  have  remained  the  standard  of  Anglican  oi'thodoxy, 
alike  enjoin  the  treatment  as  a  lieathen  and  a  publican  of 
any  excommunicate.'  But  this  was  insufficient.  In  1562 
the  bishops  in  convocation  complained  of  the  negligence 
of  the  sheriffs  in  impmoning  excommnnicates  "whereby 
the  censures  and  corrections  of  the  church  do  run  in  great 
contempt ;  and  like  daily  to  grow  into  more,  unless  some 
speedy  remedy  be  found  in  that  behalf.'"  What  was  tlie 
disposition  of  the  more  ardent  churchmen  in  this  respect 
may  be  gathered  from  a  MS.  printed  by  Strype  of  proposi- 
tions to  be  laid  before  the  convocation,  annotations  on 
wliich  in  Archbishop  Parker's  hand  show  it  to  be  authori- 
tative. It  proposed  that  those  who  do  not  communicate 
at  least  thrice  a  year  be  severely  punished,  while  persons 
not  communicating  at  all,  and  excommunicates  remaining 
unreconciled  for  six  months,  be  dealt  with  as  heretics.' 
Another  liberal  proposition  made  in  the  same  convocation 
was  that   any  one   notably  neglecting  to   attend  divine 

'  Barnefs  Oollootions,  I.  305. 

'  Ibid.  IT.  21T. 

"  Strype's  Annuls,  I.  372,310. 

'  Ibitl.  ndaitloni  to  Vol.  I.  p.  U  in  Yo!.  II.  ad  caloem. 
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survicc  or  to  take  cominmiion  should  be  held  as  cxcommii- 
iiicato  without  further  proceae  or  promulgation  of  aeatence, 
and  that  during  his  continuance  therein  he  be  deprived  of 
all  benefit  of  law,  having  no  standing  in  court  except  as 
defendant.' 

The  complaints  of  the  bishops  were  not  unheeded.  The 
writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo  imprisoned  without  bail 
any  one  remaining  under  excommunication  for  forty  days, 
and  a  statute  to  insure  its  execution  and  to  correct  the 
negligence  of  the  sheriffs  was  passed  without  delay.  These 
writs  were  made  returnable  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
which  was  empowered  to  fine  at  discretion  any  sheriff 
negligent  in  the  premises.  If  the  party  excommunicated 
did  not  surrender  himself,  a  second  writ  was  issued,  failure 
to  obey  which  within  six  days  was  visited  with  a  fine  of 
£10.  A  third  writ  then  was  issued,  carrying  with  it  a  fine 
of  £20;  and  as  long  as  the  offender  was  contumacious,  an 
infinity  of  these  writs  followed  each  other,  each  bearing  its 
separate  fine  of  like  amount,  thus  rendering  persistent  ob- 
duracy a  luxury  too  expensive  even  for  the  most  wealthy.' 

This  taw  enumerates  the  offences  entailing  excommuni- 
cation— as  heresy,  refusing  to  allow  a  child  to  be  baptized, 
declining  to  receive  communion  after  the  orthodox  form, 
negligence  in  attending  divine  service,  dissidence  in  belief, 
incontinence,  simony,  usury,  peijury  in  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  idolatry.  This  was  a  tolerably  wide  and  comprehen- 
sive field  for  censQ re-mongers,  yet  its  limitations  were  by 
no  means  strictly  obsei'ved.  We  have  seen  elsewhere  tho 
abuses  arising  from  the  subjugation  of  the  state  to  the 
church,  and  the  yet  more  anomalous  Anglican  theory  of 
using  the  church  as  a  department  of  the  state  was  fruitful 
of  the  same  troubles.  When  Queen  Elizabeth,  urged  by 
the  antiquarian  tastes  of  Archbishop  Parker,  desired  to 
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put  a  stop  to  tbo  iconoclastic  tendencies  of  tlie  people  in 
defacing  monuments  in  the  ciiurchea,  breaking  stained 
windows,  and  stealing  the  bells  and  lead,  she  not  only 
very  properly  forbade  it  for  the  future,  bnt  she  ordered  aii 
inquisition  into  the  injuries  done  since  the  commencement 
of  her  reign,  and  required  that  they  be  made  good  under 
pain  of  excommunication — and  this  not  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  by  royal  proclamation  of  Sept,  19,  1559.'  More- 
over, while  ttie  bishops  in  the  convocation  of  15G2  were 
bemoaning  the  slackness  of  the  sheriffs  in  incarcerating 
unlucky  exeommnnicates,  a  canonist  of  undoubted  oi-tho- 
doxy,  EaJph  Lever,  presented  to  the  queen  a  memorial 
complaining  of  the  abuses  practised  by  bishops  and  their 
officials  in  excomraunieating  without  cause,  and  in  defiance 
of  both  canon  and  statute  law.^  The  temper  of  the  times 
was  against  hha,  however,  and  we  have  seen  how  parlia- 
ment yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  bishops,  while  the 
attempted  limitation  of  the  subjects  for  censure  speedily 
became  a  dead  letter. 

The  act  of  1562,  in  fact,  was  not  adapted  to  diminish 
current  abuses.  They  grew  and  flourished,  rendering  the 
people  discontented,  and  bringing  the  church  into  disre- 
pute. That  the  rising  sect  of  puritans  should  protest  and 
argue  that  such  censures  were  without  fouadation  in  either 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,'  was  natural  enough,  since 
they  were  the  principal  sufferers  by  the  spiritnal  sword 
thus  wielded  by  the  secular  arm ;  but  a  more  cogeJit  evi- 
dence of  the  existing  evils  is  furnished  by  the  convocation 
of  1580,  when  the  House  of  Bishops  earnestly  asked  the 
lower  house  to  frame  some  measure  wlierehy  the  scandals 
that  rendered  the  very  name  of  ecclesiastical  censures 
odious  to  the  people  might  be  removed.  That  it  was  only 
tlie  name  and  not  the  reality  of  the  penalty  that  thoy 
desired  to  change  is  evident  from  a  paper  laid  before  tlie 
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body,  attriljutecl  by  Stiype  to  Ardibishop  Uriu.iai,  in 
which,  after  alluding  to  the  extension  of  ex  communication 
to  petty  offences  in  violation  of  ancient  custom,  it  is  sug- 
gested that,  except  in  cases  of  heinous  crime,  the  decree  of 
excommunication  shall  be  altered  to  a  decree  of  contumacy, 
tins  contumacy  carrying  with  it  all  the  legal  penalties  and 
disabilities  of  excommumcation,  except  deprivation  of  the 
sacrament,  and  segregation  from  the  society  of  the  faith- 
ful.' TJiia  ingenious  proposition  was  not  adopted,  and 
some  six  or  seven  years  latei"  auotiier  convocation  again 
deplored  the  freedom  with  which  excommunication  was 
decreed,  often  by  persons  possessing  no  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, and  in  cases  purely  temporal,  such  as  non-payment 
of  legacies,  tithes,  &c  No  better  remedy  than  the  pre- 
vious one,  however,  could  be  suggested— that  of  denoun- 
cing the  offender  as  contumacious  instead  of  excommuni- 

The  people  might  complain  of  oppression,  and  religion 
might  be  rendered  odious  by  the  abuse  of  its  most  sacred 
mysteries,  but  the  tendency  of  the  governing  powers  was 
towards  arbitrary  repression,  and  enlightened  liberality 
was  not  to  be  expected.  The  royal  prerogative  sought  to 
extend  itself  in  every  direction,  and  the  crown,  in  its  capa- 
city of  supreme  head  of  the  church,  found  spiritual  cen- 
sures too  convenient  an  instrument  of  tyranny  to  abandon 
one  jot  of  the  advantage  which  it  thence  derived  of  evading 
or  supplementing  the  common  law.  Among  his  other  de- 
vices for  illegally  raising  money,  Charles  I.,  in  1640,  caused 
the  synods  of  Canterbury  and  York  to  levy  a  "benevo- 
lence" on  the  clergy,  the  payment  of  which  was  enforced, 
among  other  penalties,  by  excommunication  ;■>  and  the  sys- 


'  Strjpe'a  Qrindal,  p.  269  ;  clso  Append,  No.  ■ 

'  Ibid.  Append.  No.  a^! 

=  ThlB  "  benevolence' 
in^e  of  tlie  sjnods.  See 
IX.  80,  S6,  91-2,  Ac. 
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tern  was  recogiiizcil  as  so  intolerable  a  burden,  that  ivlicii, 
a  few  montlia  later,  the  Long  Parliament  met,  a  petition 
from  fifteen  thousand  citizens  of  London  described,  among 
other  grievances,  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  "claimed 
their  calling  immediately  from  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ ; 
which  is  against  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  derogatory 
to  his  Majesty  and  his  state  royal,"  and  further  protested 
against  "The  multitude  of  canons  formerly  made;  where- 
in, among  other  things,  excommunication,  ipso  facto,  is 
denounced  for  speaking  of  a  word  against  the  devices 
aforesaid,  or  subscription  thereunto.  ....  XXIIL  The 
great  increase  and  frequency  of  whoredoms  and  adulteries, 
occasioned  by  the  prelates'  corrupt  administration  of 
justice  in  such  cases,  who  taking  upon  themselves  the 
punishment  of  it  do  turn  all  into  monies  for  the  filling  of 
their  purses  ....  XXIV.  The  general  abuse  of  that 
great  ordinance  of  excommunication,  which  God  hath  left 
in  his  church  to  be  the  last  and  greatest  punishment  the 
cbnrcli  can  inflict  upon  obstinate  and  great  oiFenders ;  and 
the  prelates  and  tlieir  officers,  who  of  right  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  do  daily  excommunicate  men  either  for  doing 
that  which  is  lawful,  or  for  vain,  idle,  and  trivial  mattei's  ; 
a&  working  or  opening  a  shop  on  a  holy  day ;  for  not  ai> 
pearing,  at  every  beck,  upon  their  summons ;  not  paying 
a  fee  or  the  like :  yea,  they  have  made  it  as  they  do  all  other 
things,  a  hook  or  instrument  wherewith  to  empty  men's 
purses,  and  to  advance  their  own  gi-eatness ;  and  so  that 
sacred  ordinance  of  Qod,  by  their  perverting  of  it,  becomes 
contemptible  to  all  men,  and  seldom  or  never  used  against 
notorious  offenders,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 'their 
favorites.'" 

Even  making  allowance  for  indignant  exaggeration, 
this  shows  ns  how  all  the  abuses  which  ted  to  the  Refor- 
mation were   rapidly  being    revived  and  systcmatiaed  in 

'  Pari.  Hist.  IX.  U4-20. 
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the  new  establishment.  A  sacerdotal  ehurch  and  caate 
were  growing  up  on  tbe  pattern  of  the  ancient  hierarchy, 
with  the  aubatitutioii  of  a  king  for  a  pope — the  combination 
of  spiritual  with  temporal  tyranny  leading  inevitably  to 
the  establishment  of  a  despotism  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
Cffisars.  At  this  moment,  it  is  true,  a  fresh  impulse  had 
been  given  to  popular  indignation  by  the  action  of  the  synods 
of  1640  above  referred  to ;  and  a  glance  at  the  canons  there 
adopted  under  tbe  guidance  of  Laud  and  promulgated  by 
royal  proclamation  under  tbe  great  seal,  will  serve  to  show 
how  efficiently  the  censures  of  the  church  were  being  used 
in  aid  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission, for  the  purity  of  the  faith  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  crown. 

First  in  the  order  of  the  canons  is  tbe  declaration  that 
"  The  most  High  and  Sacred  order  of  Kings  is  of  Divine 
right,  being  the  ordinance  of  God  himself,  founded  in  the 
prime  laws  of  nature,  and  clearly  established  by  espresso 
texts  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  A  supream 
power  is  given  to  this  moat  excellent  Order  by  God  himself 

in  the  Scriptures The  care  of  God's  church  is  so 

committed  to  Kings  in  the  Scripture,  that  they  are  com- 
mended when  the  Church  feeeps  the  right  way,  and  taxed 
when  it  runs  amiase,  and  therefore  her  government  belongs 

in  chief  unto  Kings For  subjects  to  bear  arms  against 

their  Kings,  offensive  or  defensive,  upon  any  pretence  what- 
soever, is  at  the  least  to  resist  the  powers  that  are  ordained 
of  God :  And  though  they  do  not  invade  but  only  resist, 
St.  Paul  tells  them  plainly.  They  shall  receive  to  them- 
selves damnation."^  These  comfortable  doctrines  were 
ordered  to  be  read  at  least  once  a  quarter  by  every  parson, 
vicar,  curate,  and  preacher  in  the  kingdom,  and  any  one 
maintaining  the  contrary  was  ordered  to  be  excommuni- 
cated by  the  royal  commissioners  till  he  should  repent. 

■  CoDstitntions  and  Canons  EceJesiafticnll,  No.  l.—PubliEhed  by  liis  Ma- 
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The  precautiona  for  enforcing  uuiformitj'  of  religion 
■were  still  more  efficacious.  All  Papists,  Sociniaiis,  Ana- 
baptists, Brownists,  Separatists,  Familists,  &«.,  were 
warned  against  absenting  themselves  for  a  month  from 
their  parish  churches  without  lawful  impediment,  and 
churchwardens  and  siclemen  were  instructed  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  those  who  attended  church  and  listened  to  the 
sermon  without  joiniag  in  the  services  or  taking  commu- 
nion. Recusants  were  to  be  reported  at  the  Tisitations  in 
ordertotheirdueexcommuiiication,-whichwas  to  be  repeated 
every  three  months,  both  in  their  parish  ehui'ch  and  in  the 
cathedral  of  their  diocese.  If  this  proved  ineffectual,  the 
obstinate  recusants  were  to  be  reported  to  the  judges  of 
assize,  and  once  a  year  the  bishops  were  ordered  to  for- 
ward to  the  high  court  of  chancery  a  list  of  all  who  re- 
mained under  excommunication  beyond  the  time  allowed 
by  law,  with  a  request  that  writs  de  excommunicato  capi- 
endo should  forthwith  be  issued  against  them;  and  the 
execution  of  these  writs  with  promptness  and  energy  was 
enjoined  on  all  sheriffs  and  their  deputies.  Wo  excommu- 
nicate remaining  under  censure  beyond  the  legal  term 
could  be  absolved  by  any  ecclesiastical  court  without 
making  personal  appearance,  and  taking  the  oath  "  De 
parendo  jurl  et  stando  mandatis  ecclesise,"  which  placed  the 
unlucky  penitent  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  ghostly 
persecutors.' 

The  pestilent  invention  of  printing  was  deprived  of  its 
capacity  for  evil  with  the  same  care.  Any  stationer,  printer, 
or  importer,  who  might  print,  buy,  sell,  or  disperse  any 
book  or  scandalous  pamphlet  against  the  faith,  discipline, 
or  government  of  the  Church  of  England  was  excommuni- 
cate ipso  facto,  and  his  name  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
the  attorney-general  for  prosecution  "according  to  the  late 
decree  in  the  Honorable  Court  of  Star  Chamber  against 

'  See  the  speooh  in  P^uliiunent  of  Na.thoiiiol  FLiiiies,  Ruahwortli's  Colleo- 
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tliG  spreadura  of  prohibited  books."  Any  proaclier  who 
vented  siicli  damnable  doctrine  in  a  sermon  waa  to  be  ex- 
communicated for  a  first  ofifence,  and  deprived  for  a.  repe- 
tition. Even  the  possession  of  such  boolia,  except  by 
doctors  of  divinity  in  orders,  graduates  in  divinity,  or  per- 
sons having  episcopal  or  arcliiduiconal  juviadiction,  waa 
visited  with  the  same  penalties.  Some  provisions  were 
added  to  prevent  the  decree  of  excommunication  by  persons 
not  properly  qualified,  but  these  were  counterbalanced  by 
similar  restrictions  laid  on  the  granting  of  absolution.' 

Such  regnlatioiis  as  these,  agreed  upon  in  a  conclave  of 
prelates,  and  given  the  force  of  law  by  royal  proclamation, 
betokened  a  rapid  concentration  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
despotism  to  which  Englishmen  in  that  age  were  not  lilicly 
to  submit.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  one  of  the  flrat 
efforts  of  the  Long  Parliament  which  assembled  in  Nov. 
1G40,  was  directed  against  them,  the  chief  arguments  being 
levelled  at  the  palpable  infringements  on  the  rights  of 
Parliament.  So  fierce  waa  the  attack  that  when  the  matter 
came  to  a  vote,  Dec.  16th,  no  one  dared  to  record  himself 
against  a  resolution  which  declared  "That  the  Cauons  and 
Constitutions  Eecleaiastieal,  treated  upon  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  Presidents  of  tlie  Con- 
vocations for  the  respective  Proi'inces  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  these 
Provinces,  and  agreed  upon  with  tJie  King's  Majesty's 
licenae  in  their  several  Synods  begun  at  London  and  York 
in  the  year  1640,  do  contain  in  them  matter  contrary  to 
the  King's  Prerogative,  to  the  fundamental  Laws  and 
Statutea  of  the  Realm,  to  the  Rights  of  Parliament,  to  the 
Property  and  Liberty  of  the  Subject,  and  Matters  tending 
to  Sedition  and  of  dangerous  consequence."'  The  pj'o- 
ceedings  againat  Strafford  and  Laud,  with  the  pressure  of 
the  tunuiltuous  business  of  that  revolution  ai'y  time,  pre- 
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vented  tlic  early  action  of  the  Lords  ou  tins  resolution, 
but  at  length,  June  12th,  1641,  it  received  their  assent, 
notwithstanding  that  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  endeavored 
to  shift  to  the  shoulders  of  the  king  the  whole  responsi- 
bility :  "  Ifc  is  le  Biyy  le  veuU  that  of  Bills  makes  Laws. 
So  was  it  for  us  to  do  in  the  Matter  of  Canons ;  we  might 
propound  some  such  constitutions  as  we  should  think 
might  be  useful ;  but  when  we  have  done  we  send  them  to 
his  majesty,  who,  perusing  them  cum  avisamento  concilii 
suif  and  approving  them  puts  Life  into  them;  and  of  dead 
Propositions  makes  them  Canons :  as,  therefore,  the  Laws 
are  the  King's  laws  and  not  ours,  so  are  the  Canons  the 
King's  Canons  and  not  the  Clergy's,  Think  thus  of  them, 
and  then  draw  what  conclusions  you  please.'"  The  con- 
clusions which  it  pleased  the  Commons  to  draw  were  not 
agreeable  to  the  good  bishop,  for  on  August  3d  he  was  im- 
peached, with  thirteen  others,  for  their  share  in  the  busi- 
ness,' 

As  the  puritan  cause  advanced,  its  ministers  naturally 
sought  to  secure  for  themselves  the  powers  which  were 
slipping  from  the  grasp  of  the  heads  of  the  established 
church;  and  the  Assembly  of  Westminster,  in  1645, 
asserted  the  power  of  the  keys  by  divine  appointment  and 
not  by  the  laws  of  the  land  with  a  distmctness  worthy 
of  Rome  herself.  It  framed  accordingly  a  scheme  of 
church-government  which  lodged  in  each  congregational 
assembly  the  prerogative  wliieb  we  have  seen  exercised 
by  the  kirk-sessions  of  Scotland.'  Parliament,  however, 
was  not  disposed  to  abandon  any  of  its  rights  ss  the 
supreme  law-mating  and  law-dispensing  body,  and  an 
■  earnest  controversy  arose  between  it  and  the  Assembly, 
To  the  great  disgust  of  the  extreme  puritans  this  resulted 
in    the    complete    assertion    of  secular    control   over  the 
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BY  THE  SAKE  A¥THOR-Jnst  FublisLed. 

SUPERSTITION  AND  POROE: 

ESSAYS  OH  THE  WAGI5E  OP  LAW,  THE  WAGER.  tU' 
BATTLK,  THE  ORDEAL,  AND  TORTURE. 

The  DopiouE  cnlleclina  of  lieta  Tiy  irhieli  Mr,  Lgs  hug  lllaetraled  his  Ect^ect  shoira 

defoalB,  by  which  ike  progtesa  of  hnmanB  le^laUon  b»s  bsanand  ie  nm  inBtked, 
This  wort  ails  up  with  the  fuUaEt  sxenipllBcntlun  and  deUul  the  wise  remarks  whiBh 

est  vules  —WestmUtster  SeoiffW,  Oct.  ISB7. 

When— kalf  io  spitB  of  himself,  ns  it  appeare— he  akelches  a  Ecene  or  cairactor  in 
the  hUloiT  of  legallMd  error  and  crnclij,  he  betrays  so  artislic  a  feeling,  and  a 
homoc  EO  Sne  and  good,  Ihat  he  raaksB  us  regrel  It  waa  not  within  kls  ioteat,  as  11 
WHE  cerlaialy  within  his  power,  to  render  tke  wliole  of  Ma  tborongh  work  idoib 
popnlar  iu  manner.— ^HonHo  MOTttlily,  Feb.  1867. 

amore:  and  amora  slrlklng  record  of  the  ernelanperatltiona  otonronhiippT  Middle 
AgaVEUuldnotpoaalblyhayebeeacomplled.  .  .  .  Asa  woik  orcaElanslaqnlrToa 
oeriBln  omi  jing  polnls  of  obaolete  law,  •'SnperBtltlon  and  Boroe,"  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  wa  have  met  with.— iondua  Atheaaum,  IfoT.  S,  ISBB. 

A  soholacly  and  very  eloquent  tteatlae— an  exBellent  galterlnB  of  cnrtous  Itongkt 
put  logethorniihenlighleaedlllieniUlr.— ioniiiiiiBiiiminffl',  Oct-M,  IBM. 

One  of  the  gloomiest  ohaptera  in  the  history  ot  mankind  Is  that  of  the  mlserieE 


AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

SACERDOTAL  CELIBACY  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

ble  imparllBlitj  by  an  Ameiioaa  author,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  in  hia  UlatiTV  of  Sneer- 
dotal  Oet&am,  whtoh  la  ceilaitil;  one  of  the  most  Talnable  wurks  that  Ameriaa  has 
pmdnoed.  anse  the  gi-eat  history  of  Dean  Mllman,  I  know  no  work  in  English  vlilch 
Has  thrown  more  ligkl  on  the  moi'Hl  condition  of  the  Middle  igei,  and  none  wWoh 
la  more  Btted  to  dispel  the  groas  Sllualona  Doneernlog  that  parlodwLlch  PoalllTe  wrl. 
SMon/nf  EuFapean  3101^1,  Ch^y.     °°  °       "S™"'    '      0  »ub  am.— 

In  freahneaa  and  exaetnBBe  at  detdl,  in  conaolentiane  illation  of  authoiilles,  In 
the  IniparllalUy  with  which  all  puaalbleaDnmEEDfinfoimalloD  have  been  aearched, 

toriciLl  worka  which  hare  equalled  II  in  these  partlculaVa  might  be  readily  oiinnlBd 
on  the  Angers. — Qftarterljf  J'oumal  qf  Ftj/aholoffUial  ileaicine^  Oct.  lStl7.' 
AUegethar,  thBirorklaaii  exli-emelyoiedltableaddlllon  to  thelitBratnrsof  ehnreh 

Thie  B  JhaneUve  treatise  of  Mr.  Lea  upon  ecelffila^lioal^  celibacy  we  take  to  poaseae, 

subject  in  hand,  a  snJBolenUy  cool  and  dlspaaalonate  manner  of  presenting  fucta,  and 

warmest  recognillon,— jKIanHB  MantMn,  Sept.  1S61. 

Thns,  hla  ohapter  on  tha  Anglican  church  la  perhapa  Ihs  most  connected  and  most 
rlage,  thai  oonld  be  foond.— Qaoj-feriji  Sestac,  Oet.  1360. 


J.  B.  LIPPINOOTT  a  OC-PhilEdelpliia. 
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